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PREFACE 


This  volume  coniams  a  collection  of  Studies  com- 
poseti  at  different  limes  over  a  long  scries  of  years.  It 
treals  of  diverse  topics:  yet  through  many  of  them  there 
nms  a  common  thread,  that  of  a  comparison  between 
the  history  and  law  of  Kome  anil  the  history  and  taw 
of  England.  1  have  handled  thi.«  comparison  from  se- 
veral points  of  view,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  lillle 
repclition.  applying  tl  in  one  essay  to  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  and  British  Rinpires  (Essay  !),  in  another  to 
the  extension  over  the  world  of  their  respective  legal 
nystems  (Essay  II).  in  another  to  ihcir  Constitutions 
(Essay  III),  in  others  to  their  legislation  (Essays  XIV 
and  XV),  in  another  to  an  important  branch  of  their 
pri»-ate  civil  law  (Essay  X\'l).  The  topic  is  one  profit- 
able to  a  student  of  ihe  history  of  either  nation ;  and  it 
has  not  been  largely  treated  by  any  writers  known  to 
me;  as  indeed  few  of  our  best  known  historians  touch 
upon  the  legal  aspects  of  history. 

Two  Essays  (III  and  I\^  embody  an  effort  to  examine 
political  cotistitutions  generally  from  comparatively 
unfamiliar  points  of  view.  Fi%'e  (IX.  X,  XI,  XII  and 
XIII)  are  devoted  to  the  discussion,  in  a  non-tcchnical 
way,  of  problems  in  jurisprudence  which  have  both  a 
theoretical  and  a  historical — to  some  extent  also  a  prac- 
tical— side.  AiK»ther  sketches  in  outline  the  early  his- 
tory of  Iceland,  and  the  very  peculiar  constitution  o( 
the  primitive  Icelandic  Republic.  Three  other*  relate 
10  modem  con»titmions.  One  contains  reflections  on 
Ihe  hi^story  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
second  describes  the  systcni&  of  the  two  Dutch  Rcpub< 
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lies  in  South  Africa,  and  a  third  analyse*  and  comments 
on  the  constitution  recently  created  for  the  new  Com* 
monweahh  of  Australia. 

My  aim  throughout  the  book  has  been  to  bring  out 
the  importance,  sometimes  overlooked,  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  clement  in  history,  and  to  present  topics 
which,  because  somewliat  technical,  often  repel  people 
by  their  apparent  dryness,  in  a  way  which  shall  make 
them  at  least  intelligible — since  they  can  hardly  be  made 
seductive — to  a  reader  who  docs  not  add  to  a  fair  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  hi^tory  any  special  knowledge  of  law. 
Technicalities  cannot  be  wholly  avoided:  hut  I  hope 
to  have  indulged  in  none  that  were  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  longer  one  lives  the  more  is  one  impressed  by 
the  close  connexion  between  the  old  Greco-Italian 
world  and  our  own.  We  are  still  very  near  the  ancients ; 
and  have  still  much  to  learn  from  their  writings  and 
their  institutions.  The  current  of  study  and  education 
is  at  present  setting  so  strongly  towards  the  sciences 
of  nature  that  it  becomes  all  the  more  needful  for  those 
who  value  historical  inquiry  and  the  literature  of  the 
past  to  do  what  they  can  to  bring  that  old  world  into 
a  definite  and  tangible  relation  with  the  modern  time, 
a  relation  which  shall  be  not  only  stimulative  but  also 
practically  helpful. 

None  of  these  Studies  have  previously  appeared  in 
prim  except  two,  viz,  those  relating  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  two  Dutch  Republics;  and  both  of  ihese  have 
been  enlarged  and  revised.  My  thanks  are  due  to  my 
friend  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Forum  magazine  respectively  for  permission  to  repul)- 
lish  these  two. 

Some  Studies  were  (in  sul>stance)  delivered  as  Public 
Lectures  at  Oxford,  during  the  years  1870-181)3  {when 
I  held  the  Regius  Profes*orship  of  Civil  Law  there), 
piirstiant  to  the  custom  which  exists  in  that  University 
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for  a  professor  to  deliver  from  time  to  time  dUcoiirscs 
dealing  wilh  itie  widvr  and  less  technical  aspects  of  his 
subject.  AH  these  have,  however,  been  rewritten  for 
publication:  and  whoever  has  had  a  similar  experience 
will  know  how  much  more  time  and  trouble  it  lakes  to 
rewrite  a  discourse  than  to  compose  one  4e  mnv.  Two 
Lectures,  delivered  one  when  I  entered  on  and  the  other 
when  I  resigned  the  profesnorship,  have  been  appended, 
in  the  belief  that  ihey  may  have  some  interest  for  mem- 
bers of  the  L'mverMly  and  for  those  who  watch  with 
sympathy  the  development  of  legal  teaching  in  England. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  np  to  date  all  references 
lo  recent  events,  so  that  when  such  events  arc  mentioned 
the  book  may  be  taken  to  speak  as  from  lyoo  or  lyoi. 

As  it  is  now  nine  years  since  I  was  obliged  (when  I 
entered  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in  iSgj)  to  intermit 
any  minute  study  eitlier  of  Roman  or  of  English  law. 
it  is  probable  that  the  book  may  disclose  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts  and  views  given  to  the  world  during 
those  nine  years.  Under  the^e  con<ltlions  I  might  have 
wished  to  keep  the  book  longer  before  publishing  it. 
But  life  is  short.  Some  of  the  friends  to  whose  com- 
ments and  criticisms  I  had  most  looked  forward  while 
composing  these  Studies  have  already  passed  away.  So 
it  seemed  better  to  let  what  I  have  written,  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  other  duties,  go  forth  now. 

Among  the  friends  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  are  Professors  A.  V.  Dicey,  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Henry  Coudy,  and  Henry  Pelham  of  Oxford, 
Sir  Courlenay  Ilbert  (Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the 
Treasury),  Dr.  C.  L.  Shadwell  and  Mr.  Edward  Jenks 
of  Oxford.  Dr.  F.  Sige!  of  Warsaw,  and  Mr.  J6n 
Stefansson  of  Iceland. 

The  Index  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed 
Dpon  it. 

7*11*  27.  1901. 
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THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE    AND    THE 
BRITISH    EMPIRE    IN    INDIA 


In  several  of  ihc  Essays  comainetl  in  these  volumes 
comparisons  are  inslitute<l  belween  Rome  and  Eng- 
land in  points  thai  touch  ihe  conslitutioTts  and  llie 
laws  of  lliese  two  great  imperial  States.  This  E»say 
is  intended  to  compare  them  as  conquering  and  ruling 
powers,  ac(|uiring  and  administering  dominions  outside 
the  original  duelling- place  of  their  peoples,  and  impress- 
ing upon  ihe.ie  dominions  their  own  type  of  civilization. 

This  comparison  derives  a  special  interest  from  a 
consideration  of  the  position  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centtirv,  Tlic 
great  civilized  nations  have  spread  themselves  out  so 
widely,  and  that  with  increasing  rapidity  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  as  to  have  brought  under  their  dominion 
or  control  nearly  all  the  barbarous  or  semi -civilized 
faces.  Europe — that  is  to  say  the  five  or  six  races 
which  we  call  the  European  branch  of  mankind — has 
annexed  the  rest  of  the  earth,  extinguishing  some  races, 
absorbing  others,  ruling  others  as  subjects,  and  spread- 
ing over  their  native  customs  and  beliefs  a  layer  of 
European  ideas  which  will  sink  deeper  and  deeper  till 
the  old  native  life  dies  out.  Thus,  while  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  being  changed  by  the  application  of  European 
science,  so  it  seems  likely  that  witliin  a  measurable  time 
European  forms  of  thought  and  ways  of  life  will  come 
to  prevail  evcry%vhere,  except  possibly  in  China,  whose 
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vast  population  may  enable  her  to  resist  these  solvent 
influences  for  several  generations,  perhaps  tor  several 
centuries.  In  this  process  whose  agencies  arc  migration, 
conquest,  and  commerce,  England  has  led  the  way  and 
has  achieved  the  most.  Russia  however,  as  well  as 
France  and  Germany,  have  annexed  vast  areas  inhabited 
by  backward  races.  Even  the  United  States  has,  by 
occupying  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
entered,  somewhat  to  her  own  surprise,  on  the  same 
path.  Thus  a  new  sort  of  unity  is  being  created  among 
mankind.  This  unity  is  seen  in  the  bringing  of  every 
part  of  the  globe  into  close  relations,  both  commercial 
and  |>olttical,  with  every  other  part.  It  is  seen  in  the 
establishment  of  a  few  'world  languages'  as  vehicles 
of  communication  between  many  peoples,  vehicles  which 
carry  to  them  the  treasures  of  hterature  and  science 
which  the  four  or  five  leading  nations  have  gathered.  It 
is  seen  m  the  diffusion  of  a  civilization  which  is  every- 
where the  same  in  its  material  a>pects,  and  is  tolerably 
uniform  even  on  its  intellectual  side,  since  it  teaches  men 
to  think  on  similar  litie*  and  to  apply  similar  methods 
of  scientific  intjuiry.  T\\e  process  has  been  going  on  for 
some  centuries.  In  our  own  day  it  advances  &o  swiftly 
that  we  can  almost  foresee  Ihc  lime  when  it  will  be  com- 
plete. It  is  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  hUtory  of  the 
world. 

Yet  it  is  not  .altogether  a  new  thing.  A  similar  process 
went  on  in  the  ancient  world  from  the  time  of  .\lcxandcr 
iheMacedonian  tothat  of.Maric  the  Visigoth.  The  Greek 
type  of  civilization,  and  to  sonic  extent  the  Greek  popu- 
lation also,  spread  out  over  the  regions  aroimd  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  the  Euxinc.  Presently  the  con- 
quests of  Rome  brought  all  these  regions,  as  well  as  the 
western  countries  as  tar  as  Caledonia,  under  one  govern- 
ment. This  produced  a  uniform  type  of  civilization 
which  was  Creek  on  the  side  of  thought,  of  Hterature. 
and  of  art,  Roman  on  the  side  of  taw  and  institutions. 
ThcD  came  Christianity  which,  in  giving  to  all  these 
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countries  on«  religion  and  one  standard  of  morality, 
created  a  ^till  deci>cr  sense  of  unity  among  them.  Thus 
the  ancient  world,  omitting  the  barbarous  North  and  the 
semi>civilized  heathen  wlio  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
became  unified,  the  backward  races  having  been  raised, 
3t  least  in  the  upper  strata  of  their  population,  to  the 
level  of  the  more  advanced.  One  government,  one  faith, 
and  two  languages,  were  making  out  of  the  mass  of  races 
and  kingdoms  that  had  existed  before  the  Macedonian 
con(}uest,  a  single  people  who  were  at  once  a  Nation  and 
a  World  Nation. 

The  process  was  not  quite  complete  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  political  dissolution  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion, first  through  the  immigrations  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  from  the  north,  then  by  the  terrible  strokes  dealt 
at  the  already  weakened  empire  by  the  Arab  conquerors 
from  the  south-east.  The  results  ihat  had  been  attained 
were  not  wholly  lost,  for  Europe  clung  to  the  Grcco- 
Romano-Christian  civilization,  ihough  in  a  lowered  form 
and  with  a  diminished  sense  of  intellectual  as  welt  as  of 
political  unity.  But  that  civilization  was  not  able  to  ex- 
lend  itself  further,  save  by  slow  degrees  over  the  north 
and  towards  the  north-east.  Several  centuries  passed. 
Then,  at  first  faintly  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards, 
afterwards  more  swiftly  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  intellectual  impulse  given  by  the  Re- 
naissance began  to  be  followed  by  the  rapid  march  of 
geographical  discovery  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in 
America,  and  in  the  further  east,  the  process  was  re- 
sumed. We  have  watched  its  later  stages  with  our  own 
eyes.  It  embraces  a  far  vaster  field  than  did  the  earlier 
one,  the  field  of  the  whole  earth.  As  we  watch  it,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  ask  what  light  the  earlier  effort  of  Nature 
10  gather  men  together  under  one  type  of  civilization 
throws  on  this  later  one.  As  Rome  was  the  principal 
agent  in  the  earlier,  so  has  Kngland  been  in  the  later 
effort.  England  has  sent  her  language,  her  commerce, 
her  laws  and  institutions  forth  from  herself  over  an  even 
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wider  and  more  jiopulous  area  dian  that  whose  races 
were  moulded  into  new  ioritu  by  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  Koiuc.  The  conditions  are,  u»  we  sliall  sec,  in 
many  re&pccts  different.  Yet  there  is  in  the  parallel 
enou^  to  make  il  instructive  for  the  present,  and  pos- 
sibly Bignificaui  for  the  Jtiiure. 

The  domi»ion&  of  England  beyond  the  seas  arc,  how- 
ever. Dot  merely  too  locally  remote  from  one  another, 
but  also  loo  divcri^c  tti  tlicir  character  to  be  compared 
as  one  whole  with  the  dominions  of  Rome,  which  were 
comiguous  ill  ^pacc.  and  were  all  governed  on  the  same 
system.  The  Britannic  Empire  falls  into  three  terri* 
torial  groups,  the  self-governing  colonics,  the  Crown 
L'olonicii,  and  the  Indian  territories  ruled  by  or  depen- 
dent on  the  sovereign  of  Britain.  Of  these  three  groups, 
since  they  cannot  be  treated  together,  being  ruled  on 
aUogetlur  <lifffrctU  principles,  it  is  one  group  only  that 
can  usefully  he  selected  for  comparison  with  the  Roman 
Empire.  India  contains  that  one  group.  She  is  fitter 
for  our  purpose  than  cither  of  the  other  two  groups, 
because  Ihe  self-governing  colonies  are  not  subject  ter- 
ritories administered  from  England,  but  new  Englands 
planted  far  away  beyond  the  oceans,  reproducing,  each 
in  its  own  way,  the  features  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  old  country,  while  the  Crown  colonics 
arc  so  scattered  and  so  widely  diverse  in  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants  that  they  cannot  profitably  be  dealt 
with  as  one  body.  Jamaica.  Cyprus,  Basntoland.  Singa- 
pore, and  GibraUar.  have  little  in  common  except  their 
dependence  on  Downing  Street.  Neither  set  o(  colonies 
is  siifRcienlly  like  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  draw  parallels  between  them  and  it. 
IiKlia,  however,  is  a  single  subject  territory,  and  India  is 
compact,  governed  on  the  same  principles  and  by  the 
same  methods  over  an  nrea  not  indeed  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire  but  more  populous  than  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  its  palmieM  days.  British  India  (includ- 
ing Burma)  covers  about  965.000  square  miles,  and  the 
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protected  States  (^including  Kashmir,  but  oot  Nepal  and 
Bhotan),  about  600^000  square  miles,  making  a  total 
of  (roughly)  1,565,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
oi  nearly  290  millions.  The  area  of  the  territories  iii- 
cluiicd  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  (when 
Uacia  ao<J  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Scotland  be- 
longed to  it)  may  have  been  nearly  2,500,000  square 
miJeii.  The  population  of  that  area  is  now,  upon  a  very 
rongh  estimate,  about  2io  millions.  What  it  was  in 
ancient  times  we  have  no  data  even  for  guesi^ing,  but  it 
must  evklenlly  tiave  been  much  smaller,  pu$t>ibly  not 
100  milUona.  for  although  large  regions,  »ticb  a»  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Tuni.iia,  now  almost  deserted,  were 
then  filled  by  a  ilen^e  indu»triai  population,  the  increase 
in  the  inhabitania  of  Kraiice  ami  tlugland,  for  instance, 
has  rar  more  than  conip«ii&ated  this  decline. 

The  Spanish  Empire  in  America  as  it  stood  in  the 
sbcteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  still  vaster  in 
area,  as  is  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia  to-day.  But  the 
population  of  Spanish  America  was  extremely  small  in 
com|)arison  with  that  o(  the  Roman  Empire  or  that  of 
India,  and  its  oi^nization  much  looser  and  less  elabo- 
rate*. Both  the  Spanish  and  the  Russian  Empires,  how- 
ever, furnish  illustrations  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  note. 

Of  all  the  dominions  which  the  ancient  world  saw.  it 
it  only  that  o(  Rome  thai  can  well  be  compared  with 
any  modern  cirilized  State.  The  monarchies  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  conquerors,  like  those  of  the 
Seleocid  kings  and  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  in  Persia, 
!<tood  on  a  far  lower  level  of  culture  and  administrative 
i-Siciency  than  did  the  Roman.  Neither  was  there  in  the 
Middle  Age^  any  far  stretching  dominion  fit  to  be 
matched  with  that  of  Rome,  for  the  great  Ommiad 
Khalifate  and  the  Mogul  monarchy  in  India  were  both 
of  them  mere  aggregates  of  icrritorte*.  not  really  unified 
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by  any  a<lmmi»trative  system,  while  the  authority  or 
suzerainty  oi  the  Chinese  sovereigns  over  Turkistan, 
Uotigolia.and  Tibet  [)rescnl>  even  fewer  points  of  resem- 
blance. So  when  we  wish  to  examine  the  methods  and 
the  results  of  British  rule  in  India  by  the  light  of  any 
other  dominion  exercised  under  conditioni-  even  re- 
motely similar,  i£  is  to  tlic  Roman  Empire  of  the  cen- 
turies between  Augustus  and  flonorius  that  we  must  go. 

When  one  speaks  of  conditions  even  remotely  similar 
otie  must  frankly  admit  the  existence  of  an  obvious  and 
salient  point  of  contrast.  Rome  stood  in  the  middle  of 
her  dominions,  Uritain  stands,  by  tlie  Red  Sea  route, 
six  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  hers.  She 
can  reach  them  only  by  water,  and  she  conquered  them 
by  troops  which  had  been  sent  around  the  Cape  over 
sonK  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  Here  there  is 
indeed  an  unlikcnes»  of  the  utmost  significance.  Yet, 
without  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  contrast,  we 
must  remember  that  Britain  can  communicate  more 
quickly  with  the  most  distant  part  of  her  territories  than 
Rome  could  wilh  her*.  It  lakes  only  iwenly-two  days 
to  reach  any  part  of  British  India  (except  Kashmir  and 
Upper  Assam)  from  London.  But  it  took  a  nimble,  or 
as  Herodotus  says,  a  '  well  girt  traveller,'  perhaps  forty 
days  from  Rome  lo  reach  Dcrr  i>n  the  Nile,  the  last  for- 
tress in  Kubia  where  Roman  masonry  can  be  seen,  or 
Cori.  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  also  a  Roman  strong- 
hold, or  Old  Kilpatrick  (near  Dumbarton)  where  the 
rampart  of  Antoninus  touches  the  Clyde ;  not  to  add  that 
the  sea  part  of  these  journeys  might  be  much  longer  if 
the  winds  were  adverse.  News  could  be  carried  not 
much  faster  than  an  official  could  travel,  whereas  Britain 
is,  by  the  electric  telegraph,  in  hourly  communication 
with  every  part  of  India:  and  the  difference  in  speed 
between  the  movement  of  an  army  and  that  of  a  traveller 
was.  of  course,  greater  in  ancient  limes  than  it  is  now. 

Thus,  for  the  purposes  both  of  war  and  of  administra- 
tion, England  is  better  placed  than  Rome  was  as  respects 
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tho«e  outlying  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  were 
most  exposed  to  attack.  Dangers  are  more  quickly 
known  at  head  quarters;  troop*  can  reach  tlie  threa- 
tened frontier  in  a  shorter  time ;  errors  in  policy  can  be 
more  adequately  corrected,  because  explanations  can  lie' 
asked,  and  blundering  ofHciaU  can  be  more  promptly 
dismissed.  Nevertheless  the  remoteness  of  India  has 
had  results  of  the  highest  moment  in  making  lier  rela- 
tion to  England  far  less  close  than  was  that  of  Rome 
lo  the  provinces. 

Tliis  point  will  be  considered  presently.  Meantime 
our  comparison  may  begin  with  the  points  in  which  the 
two  Empire*  reiiemble  and  illustrate  one  another.  The 
first  of  ihe&e  turn*  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  re- 
spective origins. 

Empire  ii.  retained,  says  a  famous  maxim,  by  the  same 
arts  whereby  it  wa*  won.  Some  Empires  have  been 
won  easily.  Spain  acquired  hers  through  the  pertinacity 
and  daring  of  a  (ienoese  sailor.  She  ha<l  comparatively 
little  fighting  lo  do,  for  the  only  opponents  she  encoun- 
tered, who  added  to  valour  some  slight  tincture  of  civili- 
zation, were  the  Mexicans. 

Ru&sia  has  met  with  practically  no  resistance  in  occu- 
pying her  vast  territories  in  Northern  Asia ;  though  she 
had  some  sharp  tussles  with  the  nomad  Turkmans,  and 
tedious  conflicts  both  with  Shamyl  and  with  the  Circas- 
sians in  the  Caucasus.  But  both  Rome  and  England 
had  to  tight  long  and  fight  hard  for  what  they  won.  Ilie 
progress  of  Roman  and  Hritish  expansion  illustrates  the 
remark  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that  no  one  goes  so  far  as 
he  who  does  not  know  whither  lie  is  going.  N'cithcr 
power  set  out  with  a  purpose  of  conquest,  such  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  perhaps  Cyrus,  had  planned 
and  carried  out  before  them.  Just  as  Polybius,  writing 
just  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in  b.  c.  146,  already 
perceived  that  Rome  was,  by  the  strength  of  her  govern- 
ment and  the  character  of  her  people,  destined  to  be 
the  dominant  power  of  the  civilixed  world,  so  it  was 
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prophesied  immediately  after  the  first  victories  of 
Clivc  that  the  English  would  come  to  be  the  masters 
of  all  India.  I^ach  nation  was  drawn  on  by  finding 
Ihal  one  conquest  led  almost  inevitably  to  another  be- 
Muse  resiles*  border  tribes  had  to  be  subdued,  be- 
cause formidable  neighbours  seemed  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  Mibjiigated  but  often  discontented  pro- 
vinces, because  allie*  inferior  in  strengili  passed  gradu- 
ally into  the  position  first  of  dependants  and  then  of 
subjects. 

The  Romans  however,  though  they  did  not  start  out 
with  the  notion  of  conquering  even  Italy,  much  less  the 
Mediterranean  world,  came  to  enjoy  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,  and  were  content  with  slight  pretexts  for  it.  For 
several  centuries  ihey  were  always  more  or  less  at  war 
somewhere.  The  English  went  to  India  as  traders, 
with  no  intention  of  fighting  anybody,  and  were  led 
into  the  acquisition  of  territory  partly  in  order  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  expensive  efforts  they  had  made  to 
support  their  first  allies,  partly  that  ihcy  might  get 
revenue  for  the  East  India  Company's  shareholders, 
partly  in  order  to  counterwork  the  schemes  of  the 
French,  who  were  at  once  their  enemies  in  Europe  and 
their  rivals  in  the  East.  One  may  find  a  not  too  fanciful 
analogy  to  the  policy  of  the  English  in  the  days  of  Qivc. 
wlicn  they  were  drawn  fvirther  and  further  into  Indian 
conflicts  by  their  efforts  to  check  the  enterprises  of 
Duplcix  and  Lally,  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman^i  when 
they  entered  Sicily  to  prevent  Carthage  from  establish- 
ing her  control  over  it.  In  both  cases  an  e(?ort  which 
seemed  self- protective  led  to  a  long  series  of  wars  and 
annexations. 

Rome  did  not  march  so  swiftly  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest as  did  England.  Not  to  speak  of  the  two  cen- 
turies during  which  jhe  was  making  herself  supreme  in 
luly,  she  began  to  conquer  outride  its  limits  from  the 
opening  of  the  First  Punic  War  in  b.  c.  264,  and  did 
not  acquire  E^-pt  till  n.  c.  30,  and  South  Britain  till 
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A.  D.  43-85  '■  Her  Eastern  conquests  were  all  the  easier 
because  Alexander  the  Great's  victories,  and  the  wars 
waged  by  his  successors,  had  broken  up  and  denation- 
alized the  East,  much  as  the  Mogul  conquerors  after- 
wards paved  the  way  for  the  Enpli^h  in  India.  England's 
first  territorial  gains  were  won  at  F'lassy  in  a.  u.  1757': 
her  latest  acquisition  was  the  occupation  of  Mandalay  in 
1885,  Her  work  was  done  in  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
while  that  o(  Rome  took  fully  three  ccntiicies.  Uut  Eng- 
land had  two  great  advantages.  Her  antagonists  were 
immeasurably  inferior  to  her  in  arms  as  well  as  in  dis- 
cipline. As  early  as  a.  d.  1673  the  great  Leibnitz  liad  in 
3  letter  to  Lewis  XIV  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the 
Mogul  Empire;  and  about  the  same  time  Bernicr.  a 
French  physician  resident  at  the  Court  of  Aiu-ungrcb, 
declared  that  30fl00  French  troops  under  Condc  or 
Torennc  could  conquer  all  India  ".  A  small  European 
force,  and  even  a  small  native  force  drilled  and  led  by 
Europeans,  was  as  capable  of  routing  huge  Astatic  ar- 
mies as  the  army  of  Alexander  had  proved  capable  of 
overthrowing  the  immensely  more  numerous  hosts  of 
Darius  Codomannus.  Moreover,  the  moment  when  the 
English  appeared  on  the  scene  was  opporttme.  Ttie 
ifilcndid  Empire  of  Akbar  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  The 
Mahratta  confederacy  had  attained  great  military  power, 
but  at  the  battle  of  I^niput,  in  1761,  it  received  from  the 
Afghans  under  .Ahmed  Shah  Diirani  a  terrific  blow  which 
for  the  time  arrested  its  conquests.  Furthermore.  India, 
as  a  whole,  was  divided  into  numerous  princi|»alitie9, 
the  feeblest  of  which  lay  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. These  principalities  were  frequently  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  glad  to  obtain  European  aid  in  their  strife. 

■  0*(ia  wu  ukm  hy  Tnjan  tn  a.  n.  k>t.  >iu)  l£«  in  •  n,  itt.  Mnopounila 
•M  AnbU  l>i>lnMa  wnvannnrri  bf  Tnlan  ibnul  the  Mmc  limf.  bal  IhF  fprmcr 
■••  rwitmeJ  ■■  Mx«  aliniruil*  Ihat  U  mnqueil  cu  hardty  bt  mnmlietnl  ■ 
l-ulaf  Ike  rnutor  precfw  of  mmiilon. 

*  TtrrflorM  anttiwUr  aay  be  taJil  lo  dair  (rum  Iba  gnmi  e<  Ihe  Diirini  in 

■Snik(sdniir*blr<l«Uaadtboiu{btfaIbM>k«fSiTA.C.  L)nU.JCiw«/A^/M 
r  im  Imdia,  pp.  )t  Uid  it6. 
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And  England  had  a  third  advantage  in  the  fact  that  »hc 
encountered  the  weakest  of  licr  antagonists  first.  Had 
she,  in  those  early  days  when  her  forces  were  slender, 
been  opposed  by  the  valour  of  Maralhas  or  SJkhs,  in- 
stead of  by  the  feeble  Bengalis  and  Madrassis,  her  ambi- 
tions might  have  been  nipped  in  the  huiI.  When  she 
found  herself  confronted  by  these  formidable  foes  she 
had  already  gained  experience  and  had  formed  a  strong 
native  army.  But  when  the  Romans  .'*trove  against  the 
Achaean  League  and  Macedon  they  had  to  fight  troops 
all  but  equal  to  thcmselve-s.  When  Carthage  was  their 
antagonist,  they  found  in  Hamilcar  a  commander  equal, 
in  Hannibal  a  commander  superior  to  any  one  they  could 
send  against  him.  Tliesc  earhcr  struggles  so  trained 
Rome  to  victory  that  her  later  conquests  were  made 
more  easily.  The  triumphs  of  the  century  before  and  the 
century  after  Julius  Caesar  were  won  either  over  Asi- 
atics,who  had  discipline  but  seldom  valour, or  over  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Germans,  and  Caledonians,  who  had  valour 
but  not  discipline.  Occasional  reverses  were  due  to 
the  imprudence  of  a  general,  or  to  an  extreme  disparity 
of  force* ;  for,  like  the  English,  the  Romans  did  not  hcsi- 
tat*  to  meet  greatly  superior  numbers.  The  defeat  of 
Crassus  by  the  Parthians  and  the  catastrophe  which 
befel  Vanis  in  the  forests  of  Paderborn  find  a  parallel 
in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  English  army  from  Cabid 
in  1843.  Except  on  such  rare  occasions  the  siiprcmacy 
of  Roman  arms  was  never  seriously  challenged,  nor  was 
any  great  calamity  suffered  till  the  barbarian  irruption 
into  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Marctis  Aurelius.  A  slill  graver 
omen  for  the  future  was  the  overthrow  of  Valerian  by 
the  Persians  in  .\.  n.  260.  The  Persians  were  inferior 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  probably  in  discipline: 
but  the  composition  of  the  Roman  armies  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been  ihree  centuries  earlier,  for  the  peasantry 
of  Italy,  which  had  formed  the  kernel  of  their  strength, 
were  no  longer  available.  As  the  provtticia!  subjects  be- 
came less  and  less  warlike,  men  from  beyond  the  frontier 
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»crc  enrolled,  latterly  in  bodies  under  their  native  chiefs 
— Germans,  or  .^rabt;,  or,  in  still  later  days,  Huns — ^jiisl 
as  the  native  amiy  in  British  India,  which  has  now  be* 
come  far  more  peaceful  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  is  re- 
cruited by  Fathans  and  Ghurkas  from  the  hills  outside 
British  territory  as  well  as  by  the  most  warlike  among 
the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown.  'Hie  danger  of  the 
practice  is  obvious.  Rome  was  driven  to  it  for  want 
of  Roman  ligluing-mcn'.  England  guards  against  its 
risks  by  having  a  considerable  force  of  British  troops 
alongside  her  native  army. 

The  fact  that  their  dominions  were  acquired  by  force 
of  arms  exerted  an  enduring  effect  upon  the  Roman 
Empire  and  continues  to  exert  it  upon  the  British  in 
imprinting  upon  their  nilc  in  India  a  permanently  mili- 
tary character.  The  Roman  administration  began  with 
this  character,  and  never  Io»l  it,  at  least  in  the  frontier 
provinces.  Tlie  governors  were  pro-consuls  or  pro- 
praetors, or  other  officials,  entrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  an  authority  in  its  origin  military  rather  than  civil. 
A  governor's  first  duty  was  to  command  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  province.  The  camps  grew  into  towns, 
and  that  which  had  been  a  group  of  canabae  or  market 
stalls,  a  sort  of  bazaar  for  the  service  of  the  camp,  some- 
times became  a  municipality.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  unifying  the  Empire  was  found  in  the  bringing 
of  soldiers  born  in  one  part  of  it  to  be  quartered  for  many 
years  together  in  another.  Military  distinction  was  open 
to  every  subject,  and  military  di-vtinction  might  lead  to 
the  imperial  throne.  So  the  English  in  India  arc  pri- 
marily soldiers.  True  it  is  that  they  went  to  India  three 
renturies  ago  as  traders,  that  it  was  out  of  a  trading  com- 
pany that  their  power  arose,  and  that  this  trading  com- 
pany did  not  disappear  till  1858,  The  covemiuted  civil 
jervice.  to  which  Clive  for  instance  belonged,  began  as  a 
body  of  commercial  clerks.    Nothing  sounds  more  paci- 
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fic.  But  the  men  of  the  sword  very  soon  began  to  eclipfle 
the  men  of  the  quill  and  account  book.  Being  in  the  ma- 
jority, tliey  do  so  still,  although  foi  forty  years  there 
have  been  none  but  petty  frontier  wars.  Society  is  not  in 
India,  as  it  is  in  England,  an  ordinary  civil  society  occu- 
pied with  the  works  and  arts  of  peace,  with  an  extremely 
small  military  clement.  It  is  military  society,  military 
first  and  foremost,  though  with  an  infusion  of  civilian 
officials,  and  in  some  towns  with  a  small  infusion  of  law- 
yers and  merchants,  as  well  as  a  still  smaller  infusion  of 
missionaries.  Military  questions  occupy  every  one's 
thoughts  and  talk.  A  great  deal  of  administrative  or 
diplomatic  work  is  done,  and  often  extremely  well  done, 
by  officers  in  civil  employment.  Many  of  the  railways 
are  primarily  strategic  lines,  as  were  the  Roman  roads. 
The  railway  stations  are  often  placed,  for  miUtarj-  rea- 
sons, at  a  distance  from  the  towns  they  serve:  and  the 
cantonmcnt.t  where  ihe  Europeans,  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers, reside, usually  buill  some  way  off  from  the  native 
cities,  have  themselves,  as  happened  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, grown  into  regular  towns..  Tlie  traveller  from 
peaceful  England  feel-s  himself,  except  perhaps  in  Bom- 
bay, surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  gunpowder  all  the 
time  he  stays  in  India. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  military  aspects  of  the  com- 
parison let  it  he  noted  that  both  Empires  fiavc  been 
favoured  in  their  extension  and  tiicir  maintenance  by 
the  frontiers  which  Nature  had  provided.  The  Romans, 
when  once  they  had  conquered  Kumidia,  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  had  the  ocean  and  nothing  but  the  ocean  (save 
for  the  insignificant  exception  of  barbarous  Mauretania) 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  them,  an  awesome  and 
nntravellcd  ocean,  from  whose  unknown  further  shore 
no  enemy  could  appear.  To  the  south  they  were  de- 
fended by  the  equally  impassable  barrier  of  a  torrid 
and  waterless  desert,  stretching  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  only  on  the  north  and  east  that  there 
were  frontiers  to  be  defended;  and  these  two  sides 
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remained  the  quarters  of  danger,  because  no  natural 
barrier,  arreting  the  progress  of  armies  or  constituting 
a  defensible  frontier,  could  be  found  without  pushing 
all  the  way  to  the  Baltic  in  one  direction  or  to  the  ranges 
of  Southern  Kurdistan,  perhaps  even  to  the  deserts  of 
Eastern  Persia  iu  the  other.  The  north  and  the  east 
ultimately  destroyed  Rome.  The  north  sent  in  those 
Teutonic  tribes  which  occupied  the  western  provinces 
and  at  last  Italy  herself,  and  those  Slavonic  tribes  which 
settled  between  the  Danube,  the  Aegean,  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  permeated  the  older  population  of  the 
Hellenic  lands.  Perhaps  the  Emperors  would  have  done 
better  for  the  Empire  (whatever  mifihi  have  been  the 
ultimate  loss  to  mankind)  if.  instead  of  alIo;ving  them- 
selves to  be  disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  \'arus,  they  had 
pushed  their  conquests  all  the  way  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula,  and  turned  the  peoples  of  Xortb  and  Middle 
Germany  into  provincial  Romans.  The  undertaking 
would  not  have  been  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
in  its  vigorous  prime,  and  would  have  been  rcmunera- 
lirc,  if  not  in  money,  at  any  rate  in  the  way  of  providing 
a  supply  of  fighting-men  for  the  army.  So  loo  the  Em- 
perors might  possibly  have  saved  much  suffering  to  their 
Romanized  subjects  in  South  Britain  had  they  followed 
up  the  cxpeilition  of  Agricola  and  subdued  the  peoples 
of  Caledonia  and  lerne,  who  afterwards  bi-came  disagree* 
able  as  Picls  and  Scots.  The  east  was  the  home  of  the 
Parthians,  of  the  Persians,  so  formidable  to  the  By- 
zantine Emperors  in  the  days  of  Kobad  and  Chosrocs 
Anushirwan,  and  of  the  tribes  which  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  faith 
and  by  the  prospect  of  booty,  overthrew  the  Roman 
armies  and  turned  Egypt,  Sj-ria.  .Africa,  Spain,  and  ulti- 
mately the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  into  Muhamadan 
kingdoms.  Had  Rome  been  menaced  on  the  south  and 
west  as  she  was  generally  menaced  on  the  east  and  some- 
times on  the  north,  her  Empire  could  hardly  have  lived 
so  long.     Had  »he  possessed  a  natural  barrier  on  the 
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cast  like  that  which  the  Sahara  provided  on  the  south 
she  might  have  found  it  easy  to  resist,  and  not  so  very 
hard  even  to  subjugate,  the  fighting  races  of  the  north. 
Far  more  fortunate  has  been  the  position  of  the 
EngUsh  in  India,  No  other  of  the  great  countries  of  the 
world  is  protected  hy  such  a  stupendous  line  of  natural 
entrenchments  as  India  possesses  in  the  chain  of  the 
Himalayas  from  Attock  and  Peshawur  in  the  west  to 
the  point  where,  in  the  far  east,  the  Tsanpo  emerges 
from  Tibet  to  become  in  Upper  Assam  the  Brahmaputra, 
Not  only  is  this  mountain  mass  the  loftiest  and  most 
impassable  to  be  found  anywhere  on  our  earth;  it  is 
backed  by  a  wide  stretch  of  high  and  barren  country, 
so  thinly  peopled  as  to  be  incapable  of  constituting 
a  menace  to  those  who  live  in  the  plains  south  of  the 
Himalayas.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  relations,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  political,  of  India  with  Tibet,  and  with 
the  Chinese  who  arc  suzerains  of  Tibet,  have  been,  at 
least  in  historical  times,  extremely  scanty.  On  the  east, 
India  is  divided  from  the  Indo-Chinese  peoples,  Talains, 
Burmese  and  Shans,  by  a  belt  of  almost  impenetrable 
hill  and  forest  country:  nor  have  these  peoples  ever 
been  formidable  neighbours.  It  is  only  at  its  north- 
western angle,  between  Peshawur  and  Qnctta  (for  south 
of  Quetta  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Sea  there  are  deserts 
behind  the  mountains  and  the  Indus)  that  India  is  \^llnc^- 
ablc.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  protected  by  a  wide 
ocean.  Accordingly  the  masters  of  India  have  had  only 
two  sets  of  foes  to  fear ;  European  maritime  powers  who 
may  arrive  by  sea  after  a  voyage  which,  until  our  own 
time,  was  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  and  land 
powers  who,  coming  from  the  side  of  Turklstan  or  Per- 
sia, may  find  their  way,  as  did  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Nadir  Shah,  through  diflicult  passes  into  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab  and  Sindh.  Tliis  singular  natural  isolation 
of  India,  as  it  facilitated  the  English  conquest  by  prevent- 
ing the  native  princes  from  forming  alliances  with  or 
obtaining  help  from  powers  beyond  (he  mountains  or  the 
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sea,  so  has  il  also  enabled  ihe  English  to  maintain  their 
hold  with  an  army  extraordinarily  small  in  proportion 
to  tJie  population  of  Ihe  country,  llie  total  strength  of 
the  Roman  military  establishment  in  the  days  of  Trajan, 
was  for  an  area  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles  and  population  of  possibly  one  hundred  millions, 
between  280,000  and  320,000  men.  Probably  four-lifths 
of  thi.'i  force  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  lite  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates.  Tliere  were  so  few  in  most  of  the  umcr 
provinces  llut,  as  some  one  said,  the  nations  wondered 
where  were  the  troops  that  kept  them  in  subjection. 

The  peace  or  *  established  '  strength  of  the  British 
army  in  India  is  nearly  230,000  men,  of  whom  about 
156,000  are  natives  and  74,000  Englishmen.  To  these 
there  may  be  added  the  so-called  '  active  reserve '  of 
tivcs  who  have  served  with  the  colours,  about  17,000 
n,  and  about  30,000  European  volunteers.  Besides 
these  there  arc  of  course  the  troops  of  the  native  princes, 
estimated  at  about  350,000  men,  many  of  them,  however, 
far  from  effective.  But  as  these  troops,  though  a  source 
of  strength  while  Iheir  m.aslers  are  loyal,  miglit  under 
altered  circumstances  be  conceivably  a  source  of  danger, 
they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  pari  of  the  total  force 
disposable  by  the  British  tjovemmeni.  Recently,  how- 
ever, about  20,000  of  them  have  been  organized  as  spe- 
cial contingents  of  the  British  army,  inspected  and  ad- 
vised by  British  officers,  and  fit  to  take  their  place  with 
regimenls  of  the  line. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  defend  such  widely 
extended  dominions  by  a  force  of  only  230,000  or  250,000 
men,  but  for  the  remoteness  of  all  possibly  danger- 
ous assailants.  1'he  only  formidable  land  neighbour  is 
Russia,  the  nearest  point  of  whose  territories  in  the 
Pamirs  is  a  good  long  way  from  the  present  British  out- 
posts, with  a  very  difficult  country  between.  Tlie  next 
nearest  is  France  on  the  Mekong  River,  some  200  miles 
from  British  Burma,  though  a  shorter  distance  from 
Native  Stales  under  British  influence.  As  (or  sea  powers. 
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not  only  is  Europe  a  long  way  off,  but  the  oavy  of  Britain 
hokis  the  sea.  It  was  by  her  command  of  the  sea  that 
Driiain  won  India.  Were  she  to  cease  to  hold  it,  her 
position  there  would  be  insecure  indeed. 

In  another  respect  also  the  sharp  severance  of  India 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries  may  be  deemed  to 
have  proved  a  benefit  lo  the  English.  It  has  relieved 
them  largely  if  not  altogether  from  the  temptation  to 
go  on  perpetually  extending  their  borders  by  annexing 
contiguous  territory.  When  they  had  reached  the  natu- 
ral boundaries  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  ranges  of 
Afghanistan,  they  stopped.  Beyond  these  lie  rugged 
and  unprofitable  highlands,  and  still  more  unprofitable 
wildernesses.  In  two  regions  only  was  an  advance  pos- 
sible: and  in  those  two  regions  they  have  yielded  to 
temptation.  They  have  crossed  the  southern  part  of 
the  Soliman  mountains  into  Baluchistan  in  search  for  a 
more  '  scientific  '  frontier,  halting  for  the  present  on  the 
Amram  range,  north-west  of  Quetta,  where  from  the 
Khojak  heights  the  eyi-,  ranging  over  a  dark-brown  arid 
plain,  descries  seventy  miles  away  the  rocks  that  hang 
over  Kandahar.  They  moved  on  from  Arakhan  and 
Tcnasscrim  into  Lower  Burma,  whence  in  1885  they  con- 
quered Upper  Burma  and  proclaimed  ihcir  suzerainty 
o\'er  some  o(  the  Shan  principalities  lying  further  to  the 
cast.  But  for  the  presence  of  France  in  these  regions, 
which  makes  them  desire  to  keep  Siam  in  existence  as 
a  so-called  '  Buffer  State,*  manifest  destiny  might  pro- 
bably lead  them  ultimately  eastward  across  the  Mcnam 
and  Mekong  to  Annam  and  Cochin  China. 

The  Romans  too  sought  for  a  scientific  frontier,  and 
hesitated  often  as  to  the  line  they  should  select,  some- 
times pushing  boldly  eastward  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Euphrates,  sometimes  receding  to  those  rivers.  Not 
till  the  lime  of  Hadrian  did  they  create  a  regular  system 
of  frontier  defence,  strengthened  at  many  points  by  forti- 
fications, among  which  the  forts  that  He  along  the 
Koman  Wall  from  the  Tync  to  the  Solway  are  perhaps 
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tlW'beftt  preserved.  So  lite  Eiiglisli  wavered  for  a  time 
l>etw«co  Ilie  line  of  the  Indus  and  ihat  of  the  Soiinian 
range;  so  in  ihc  wild  niountatn  region  beyond  Kiislimir 
ihey  liavc,  within  Uic  last  few  years,  alternately  occupied 
and  retired  from  the  remote  outpost  of  Chitral,  It  has 
been  their  good  fortune  to  have  been  obliged  to  fortify 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  points,  and  all  of  these 
are  on  the  north-west  frontier. 

There  have  been  those  who  would  lygc  them  to  occupy 
Afghanistan  and  entrench  themselves  therein  to  resist  a 
pos:^ible  Russian  invasion.  But  for  the  present  wiser 
counsels  have  prevailed.  Afghanistan  is  a  more  effective 
barrier  in  the  hands  of  its  own  tierce  tribes  than  it  would 
be  as  a  part  of  British  territory.  A  parallel  may  be 
drawn  between  the  part  it  has  played  of  late  years  and 
that  which  Armenia  played  in  the  ancient  world  from  the 
days  u(  Augustus  to  those  of  Heraclius.  Both  countries 
had  been  the  seats  of  short-hvcd  Empires,  Armenia  in 
the  days  of  Tigranes,  Afghanistan  in  those  of  Ahmed 
Shah.  Both  are  wild  and  nigged  regions,  the  dwelling- 
places  of  warlike  races.  Christian  Armenia  was  hostile 
from  religious  sentiment  to  the  enemies  whom  Rome  had 
to  fear,  the  Persian  Fire- worshippers.  Musniman  .Af- 
ghani-Man dreads  the  power  of  Christian  Russia.  But 
the  loyalty  or  friendship  of  the  Armenian  princes  was  not 
alway»  proof  against  the  threats  of  the  formidable  Sas- 
sanids,  and  ihe  action  of  the  .Afghans  is  an  clement  of 
iinccrtainty  and  anxiety  to  the  British  rulers  of  India. 

To  make  forces  so  small  as  those  on  which  Rome  re- 
lied and  those  which  now  defend  British  India  adequate 
for  Ihe  work  they  have  to  do,  good  means  of  communi- 
cation are  indispensable.  It  was  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  the  Romans  to  estabhsh  such  means.  They  were  the 
great — indeed  one  may  say,  the  only — road  builders  of 
antiquity.  They  began  this  policy  before  they  had  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  devices 
which  assured  their  supremacy  ihrouphout  the  penin- 
sula.  They  followed  it  out  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Bntain, 
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and  the  East,  doing  clicir  work  so  thoroughly  that  in 
Britain  some  of  the  ru;t<ls  continued  to  be  the  chief  avc- 
mics  of  travel  down  till  llur  eighteenth  century.  So  the 
English  have  been  in  India  a  great  engineering  people, 
constructing  lines  of  communication,  first  roads  and 
afterwards  railw-ays,  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  unknown 
to  earlier  ages.  Tlie  potentates  of  elder  days,  Hindu  ra- 
jahs, and  subswjuentiy  Pathans  and  Moguls,  with  other 
less  famous  Musulman  dynasties,  have  left  their  memo- 
rials in  temples  and  mosques,  in  palaces  and  tombs.  The 
English  are  commemorating  their  sway  by  railway  works, 
by  tunnels  and  cuttings,  by  embankments  and  bridges.  If 
India  were  to  relapse  into  barbarism  the  bridges,  being 
mostly  of  iron,  would  after  a  while  perish,  and  the  em- 
bankments would  in  time  be  swept  away  by  torrential 
rains,  but  the  rock-cuttings  and  the  tunnels  would  re- 
main, as  the  indestructible  paving-stones  of  the  Roman 
roads,  and  majestic  bridges,  hke  the  Pont  dii  Card  in 
Langucdoc,  remain  to  witness  to  the  skill  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  a  great  race  did  its  work. 

The  opening  up  of  India  by  railroads  suggests  not  a  few 
interesting  questions  which,  however,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  indicate  here.  Railroad  construction  has  imposed 
upon  the  Indian  exchequer  a  sirainall  tbebeavierbecause 
some  lines,  especially  those  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
having  been  undertaken  from  strategic  nither  than  com- 
mercial motives,  will  yield  no  revenue  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  their  cost.  It  has  been  suggested  that  although 
railroads  were  meant  to  benefit  the  peasantry,  they  may 
pos.tibly  have  increased  the  risk  of  famine,  since  they  in- 
duce ihe  producer  to  export  the  grain  which  was  for- 
merly locally  stored  up  in  good  years  to  meet  the  scarcity 
of  bad  years.  The  comparative  quickness  with  which 
food  can  he  carried  by  rail  into  a  famine  area  docs  not — 
»o  it  is  argued — compensate  for  the  loss  of  these  domes- 
tic reserves.  Railways,  bringing  the  numerous  races 
that  inhabit  India  into  a  closer  touch  with  one  another 
than  was  possible  before,  are  breakmg  down,  slowly  but 
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surely,  ihc  dcniarca lions  of  CBstc,  and  arc  tending  to- 
wards an  assimilation  of  the  jarring  dements,  racial  and 
linguistic,  as  wdl  as  religious,  which  have  divided  India 
into  a  number  of  distinct,  and  in  many  cases  hostile, 
groups.  Centuries  may  elapse  before  this  assimilation 
can  become  a  source  of  political  danger  to  the  rulers  ot 
the  countr}':  yet  we  discern  the  beginnings  of  the  pro- 
cess now,  especially  in  the  more  educated  class.  The 
Roman  roads,  being  highways  of  commerce  as  well  as 
of  war,  contributed  powerfully  to  draw  together  the 
peoples  whom  Rome  ruled  into  one  imperial  nationality, 
but  this  was  a  process  which,  as  we  shall  presently  note, 
was  for  Rome  an  unmixed  gain,  since  it  strengthened 
the  cohesion  of  an  Empire  whose  inhabitants  had  every 
motive  for  loyalty  to  the  imperial  Government,  if  not 
always  to  the  particular  sovereign.  Tlie  besl  efforts 
of  iJritain  may  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  similar  attach- 
ment from  her  Indian  subjects,  and  their  union  into  a 
body  animated  by  one  national  sentiment  might  become 
an  element  of  danger  against  which  she  has  never  yet 
been  required  to  take  precautions. 

Tfac  excellence  of  the  highways  of  communication 
provided  by  the  wise  energy  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
English  has  contributed  not  only  to  the  easier  defence 
of  the  frontiers  of  both  Empires,  but  also  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  wonderfully  high  standard  of  internal 
peace  and  order.  Let  any  one  think  ot  ihe  general  slate 
of  the  ancient  world  before  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and 
let  him  then  think  of  the  condition  not  merely  of  India 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  .\urung7eb,  but  of  the 
chief  European  counlries  as  they  stood  in  the  .<even- 
leenth  century,  if  he  wishes  to  appreciate  what  Rome  did 
for  her  subjects,  or  what  England  has  done  in  India.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  private  war  still  went  on  two  hun- 
dred and  6fty  years  ago.  Almost  cverj-whcre  robber 
bands  made  travelling  dangerous  and  levied  tribute  upon 
the  peasantry.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
even  within  our  own  islands,  Rob  Roy  raided  the  farm- 
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ers  of  Lennox,  and  landlords  in  Connaugln  fought 
pitched  battles  with  one  another  at  the  head  of  (heir  re- 
tainers. Even  a  cenlury  ago  ihc  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  ravaged  by  Barbary  pirates,  and  brigand- 
age reigned  unchecked  through  large  districts  of  Italy. 
But  in  the  best  days  of  (he  Roman  Empire  piracy 
was  unknown;  the  peasantry  were  exempt  from  all  ex- 
actions except  those  of  the  tax-gatherer;  and  the  great 
roads  were  practically  safe  for  travellers.  Southern  and 
western  Europe,  taWen  as  a  whole,  would  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  better  order  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antontnes 
than  was  enjoyed  again  tintil  nearly  our  own  times,  lliis 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  existence  of  sla- 
very must  have  let  loose  upon  society,  in  the  form  of  run- 
away slaves,  a  good  many  dangerous  characters.  More- 
over, there  remained  some  mountahioiis  regions  where 
the  tribes  had  been  left  practically  to  themselves  under 
their  own  rude  customs.  These  enclaves  of  barbarism 
within  civilized  territory,  such  as  was  Albania,  in  the  cen- 
tral mountain  knot  of  which  no  traces  of  Roman  building 
have  been  found,  and  the  Isaurian  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  possibly  the  Camabrian  land  on  the  borders  of  south- 
western Gaul  and  northern  Spain,  where  the  Basque 
tongue  still  survives,  do  not  appear  to  have  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  settled 
population  which  dwelt  around  them,  probably  because 
the  mountaineers  knew  that  it  was  only  by  good  be- 
haviour that  Ihcy  could  oblain  permission  to  enjoy  the 
measure  of  independence  that  had  been  left  to  them. 
The  parts  of  provincial  Africa  which  lay  near  the  desert 
were  less  orderly,  because  it  was  not  easy  to  get  behind 
the  wild  tribes  who  had  the  Sahara  at  their  back. 

The  internal  peace  of  the  Roman  Empire  was,  how- 
ever, less  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  cstabhshed 
within  the  last  sixty  years  in  India.  Nothing  surprises 
the  visitor  from  Europe  so  much  as  the  absolute  confi- 
dence with  which  he  finds  himself  travelling  unprotected 
across  this  vast  country,  through  mountains  and  jungles, 
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among  half  savage  tribes  whose  languages  he  does  not 
know,  and  that  without  seeing,  save  at  rare  intervals,  any 
sign  of  European  administration.  Nor  is  this  coitfinecl 
to  British  India.  It  is  almost  the  same  in  Native  Stales. 
Even  along  the  lofty  forest  and  mountain  frontier  that 
separates  the  native  (protected)  principality  of  Sikkini 
from  Nepal — the  only  really  independent  Indian  State — 
an  Englishman  may  journey  unanticcl  and  alone,  except 
for  a  couple  of  native  attendants,  for  a  week  or  more. 
When  he  asks  his  friends  at  Darjiling,  before  he  starts, 
whether  he  ought  to  take  a  revolver  with  him,  they  smile 
at  the  question.  There  is  not  so  complete  a  security 
(or  native  travellers,  especially  in  Native  States,  for  here 
and  there  bands  of  brigands  called  Dacoits  infest  the 
tracks,  and  rob,  sometimes  the  wayfarer,  sometimes  the 
peasant,  escaping  into  the  recesses  of  the  jungle  when 
the  police  are-after  them.  But  dacoily,  though  it  occa- 
sionally breaks  out  afresh  in  a  few  dislricis,  has  become 
much  less  fre(|tient  than  formerly.  The  practice  of 
Thuggi  which  seventy  years  ago  ctili  caused  many  mur- 
ders, has  been  extirpated  by  the  unceasing  energy  of 
British  officers.  Crimes  of  violence  *how  a  percentage 
to  the  population  which  appear*  small  whi-n  one  con- 
siders how  many  wild  tribes  remain.  The  native  of 
course  suffers  from  violence  more  frequently  than  does 
the  European,  whose  prestige  of  race,  backed  by  the 
belief  that  punishment  will  surely  follow  on  any  injury 
done  to  him,  keeps  him  safe  in  the  wildest  districts  i. 

I  have  referred  to  the  enclaves  wiihin  the  area  of  the 
Roman  Empire  where  rude  peoples  were  allowed  to  live 
after  their  own  fashion  so  long  as  they  di<i  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  their  more  civilized  neighbours.  One  finds 
the  Indian  parallel  to  these  districts,  not  so  much  in  the 
Native  States,  for  these  .are  often  as  advanced  in  the 


■  An  iacldcal  like  the  ranrdtr  In  ilAt  of  Ibf  llrllldi  RnMrnt  *t  Minipur.  ■  null 
PratTCted  SUI^  lA  1^  hUl  counlry  bpiwrvn  Avam  anil  Rurm^t,  ii  *o  nre  a,nA  rji- 
t^tm  to  ttnttk  rarpviat  *nli  harru'  %*  rn  be  the  bcTit  prui.<f  ■>(  Olt  y cnrrfll  iriLnQulI- 
ntjr.  In  dial  <■•«  Uxn  had  betn  aume  prDvomion.  ihoujili  nol  on  ttic  [an  t4  Uic 
I  lilsieU.  SB  dcellcnl  maa  ol  eoorllliiorr  Mmpei. 
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arts  of  life,  and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  almost  as  well 
administered,  as  British  tecritonr',  but  ratbcr  in  the  bill 
tribes,  which  in  parts  of  central,  of  north-western .  and 
of  southern  India,  have  retained  their  savage  or  semi- 
savage  customs,  under  their  own  chiefs,  within  the  pro- 
vinces directly  subject  to  the  Crown.  These  tribes,  as 
did  the  Albanians  and  Basques,  cleave  to  their  primitive 
languages,  and  cleave  also  to  their  primitive  forms  of 
ghost-worship  or  nature-worship,  though  Hinduism  is 
beginning  to  lay  upon  them  its  tenacious  grasp.  Of 
one  another's  lives  and  property  they  arc  not  vcr>'  care- 
ful. But  they  arc  awed  by  the  European  and  leave  him 
unmolested. 

The  success  of  the  British,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
administration  in  securing  peace  and  good  order,  has 
been  due.  not  merely  to  a  sense  of  the  interest  which  a 
government  has  in  maintaining  conditions  which,  be- 
cause favourable  to  industry  arc  favourable  also  to  re- 
venue, but  also  to  the  high  ideal  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler 
which  both  nations  have  set  before  themselves.  Earlier 
Empires,  like  those  of  the  Persian  Achaemenids  or  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  been  content  to  tax 
their  subjects  and  raise  armies  from  them.  No  monarch, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  seems 
to  have  set  himself  to  establi-sh  a  system  from  which  his 
subjects  would  benefit.  Rome,  with  larger  and  higher 
views,  gave  to  those  whom  she  conquered  some  compen- 
sations in  better  administration  for  the  national  inde- 
pendence she  extinguished.  Her  ideals  rose  as  she  ac- 
quired experience,  and  as  she  came  to  feel  the  magni- 
ficence of  her  position.  Even  under  the  Republic  at- 
tempts were  made  to  check  abuses  of  power  on  the  part 
of  provincial  governors.  The  proceedings  against  Ver- 
res,  which  we  know  so  well  because  Cicero's  speeches 
against  that  miscreant  have  been  preserved,  are  an  in- 
stance of  step*  taken  in  the  interests  of  a  province  whose 
discontent  was  so  little  likely  to  harm  Rome  that  no 
urgent  political  necessity  prescribed  them.    Those  pro- 
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cccdjngs  showed  how  defective  was  the  machinery  for 
controlling  or  punishing  a  provincial  governor ;  and  it  ts 
dear  enough  that  a  great  deal  of  extortion  and  misfea- 
sance went  on  under  proconsuU  and  propraetors  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Republic,  to  ihc  enrichment,  not  only  of 
(hose  functionaries,  but  of  the  hungry  swarm  who  fol- 
lowed them,  including  men  who,  like  the  poet  Catullus, 
were  made  for  bcticr  things  ' .  With  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  administration  improved.  The  Emperor 
had  a  more  definite  responsibility  for  securing  the  wel- 
fare and  contentment  of  the  provinces  than  had  been  felt 
by  the  Senate  or  the  jurors  of  the  Republic,  swayed  by 
party  interest  or  passion,  not  to  speak  of  more  sordid 
motives.  lie  was,  moreover,  able  to  give  effect  to  his 
wishes  tnore  promptly  and  more  effectively.  He  could 
try  an  incriminated  official  in  the  way  he  thought  best, 
and  mete  out  appropriate  punishment.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  the  best  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Re- 
publican system  for  the  task  of  governing  the  world,  and 
of  Ihc  need  for  the  concentration  of  powers  in  a  single 
hand,  is  to  be  found  in  the  scandals  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, scandals  which,  so  far  as  we  can  jndge,  could  not 
have  been  remedied  without  a  complete  change  either  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  ntling  ctasK  at  Rom«,  or  in  th« 
ancient  conslilulion  itself. 

On  this  point  the  parallel  with  the  English  in  India  i» 
interesting,  dt'iiimilar  a>  the  circuinstances  were.  The 
English  administration  began  with  extortions  and  cor- 
ruption*. Officials  were  often  rapacious,  sometimes 
unjust,  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  princes.  But 
the  statesmen  and  the  public  opinion  of  England,  even 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  higher 
standards  than  those  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Sulla  and 
Gccro,  while  ihc  machinery  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons provided  for  dealing  with  powerful  offender*  wa« 


■  (*o*mt  1  ftOd  uvlti-  It  It  wmc  comfort  to  know  th.ii  Ctmlluft  obulntiJ  <n 
Bttbyate  aely  Uirsn  tar  ■oinv  ol  >iii  moa  ihntmMg  vtn»t  {*n  potmt  It  mil 
■KO-    Galna  wouJUl  prohitilx  Iuts  been  I1l-KOtt«i. 
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more  effective  than  the  Roman  method  of  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  before  tribunals  which  could  be,  and  frequently 
were,  bribed.  The  first  outbreak  of  greed  and  corrup- 
tion in  Bengal  was  dealt  with  by  the  strong  hand  of 
Clive  in  1765.  It  made  so  great  an  impression  at  home 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  provision  in  a  statute  of  I773>  making 
offences  against  the  provisions  of  that  Act  or  against  the 
natives  of  India,  punishable  by  the  Court  of  King'sBench 
in  England.  By  Pitts  Act  of  1784,  a  Special  Court,  con- 
sisting of  three  judges,  four  peers,  and  six  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  created  for  the  trial  in  Eng- 
land of  offences  committed  in  I  ndia.  This  singular  tribu- 
nal, which  has  been  compared  with  the  quatsiio  fvrpclua 
(de  pccuniis  repctundis)  of  Senators  created  by  a  Roman 
statute  of  u.  c.  149  to  try  offences  committed  by  Roman 
officials  against  provincials,  has  never  acted,  or  even  been 
summoned  >,  Soon  after  it  came  the  famous  trial  which 
is  more  familiar  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  event  in 
the  earlier  relations  of  England  and  India.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  has  often  been  compared  with 
the  trial  of  Verres.  though  Hastings  was  not  only  a  far 
more  capable,  but  a  far  less  culpable  man.  Hastings, 
like  Verres,  was  not  punished.  But  the  proceedings 
against  him  so  fixed  the  attention  of  the  nation  upon  the 
administration  of  India  as  to  secure  for  wholesome 
principles  of  conduct  a  recognition  which  was  never 
thereafter  forgotten.  The  .^ct  of  1784  in  establishing 
a  Board  of  Control  responsible  to  Parliament  found  a 
means  both  for  supervising  the  behaviour  of  officials  and 
for  taking  the  large  political  questions  which  arose  in 
India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  This 
Board  continued  till  India  was  placed  under  the  direct 
sway  of  the  British  Crown  in  (85H.  At  the  same  time 
the  appointment  of  Goveniors-Ceneral  who  were  mostly 
men  of  wealth,  and  always  men  of  rank  and  position  at 
home,  provided  a  safeguard  against  such  misconduct  as 

■  See  Sit  C.  P.  nbtn'i  Ctprrammlt/tu^m,  p.  M.    The  prevliloa  crsMlng  tU« 
Court  hu  ncvtf  been  rrptalod. 
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the  proconsuls  under  the  Roman  Republic  had  been 
prone  to  commit.  These  latter  had  little  to  fear  (rom 
prosecution  when  their  term  of  office  was  over,  and  the 
opinion  of  their  class  was  not  shocked  by  offences  which 
would  have  fatally  discredited  an  English  nobleman. 
The  standard  by  which  Hnplish  public  opinion  judges 
the  behaviour  of  Indian  or  Colonial  ofiicisU  has,  on  the 
whole,  risen  during  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  idea 
that  the  government  oi  subject-races  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  trust  to  be  discharged  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God  and  to  humanity  at  large  has  become  generally 
accepted.  Probably  the  action  of  the  Emperors,  or  at 
least  of  such  men  as  Trajan  and  his  three  successors, 
raised  the  standard  of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Empire 
also.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  to  that  opinion  as  to 
their  sovereign  master  that  Roman  officials  were  respon- 
sible. The  general  principles  of  policy  which  guided  the 
Emperors  were  sound,  but  how  far  they  were  applied  to 
check  corruption  or  oppression  in  each  particular  case 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed.  Under 
an  indolent  or  vicious  Emperor.,  a  governor  who  had 
influence  at  Court,  or  who  remitted  the  full  tribute  punc- 
tually, may  probably  have  sinned  with  impunity. 

The  government  of  India  by  the  English  resembles 
that  of  her  provinces  by  Rome  in  being  thoroughly  des- 
potic. In  both  cases,  whatever  may  have  been  done 
for  the  people,  nothing  was  or  is  done  by  the  people. 
There  was  under  Rome,  and  there  is  in  British  India,  no 
room  for  popular  initiative,  or  lor  popular  interference 
with  the  acts  of  the  rulers,  from  the  Viceroy  down  to 
a  district  official.  For  wrongs  cogni/able  by  the  courts 
of  law,  the  courts  of  law  were  and  are  open,  doubtless 
more  fidly  open  in  India  than  they  were  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  for  errors  in  policy  or  for  defects  in  the 
law  itself,  the  people  of  a  province  had  no  remedy  avail- 
able in  the  Roman  Empire  except  through  petition  to 
the  sovereign.  Neither  is  there  now  in  India  any  re- 
course open  to  the  inhabitants  except  an  appeal  to  the 
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Crown  or  to  Parliaiiiem,  a  Parliament  in  which  the  In- 
dian subjects  of  the  Crown  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
represented.  Tliis  was,  and  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
inevitable. 

In  comparing  the  governmental  systems  of  the  two 
Empires,  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  advert  to  such  differ- 
ences as  the  fact  that  India  is  placed  under  a  Viceroy  to 
whom  all  the  other  high  functionaries,  Governors,  Lieu-  \ 
tenant- Governors  and  Chief  Commissioners,  are  subor- 
dinated, whereas,  in  the  Roman  world  every  provincial 
governor  stood  directly  uniler  the  Emperor.  Neilher 
need  one  dwell  ujion  the  position  in  the  English  system 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India  in  Council  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Cabinet.  Such  details  do  not  affect 
the  main  point  to  which  1  now  come. 

The  territories  conquered  by  the  Romans  were  of 
three  kinds.  Some,  such  as  Egypt.  Macedonia,  and  Foii- 
tus,  had  been,  under  their  own  princes,  monarchies  prac- 
tically despotic.  In  these,  of  course,  there  could  be  no- 
question  of  what  we  call  popular  government.  Some 
had  been  tribal  principalities,  monarchic  or  oligarchic, 
such  as  those  among  the  Iccni  and  Brigantes  in  Britain, 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  the  Cantabrian  mountaineers  in 
Spain,  Here,  again,  free  institutions  had  not  existed 
before,  and  could  hardly  have  been  created  by  the  con- 
queror. The  third  kind  consisted  of  small  common* 
wealths,  such  as  the  Greek  cities.  These  were  fitted  for 
self-government,  which  indeed  they  had  enjoyed  before 
they  were  subjected  by  Rome.  Very  wisely,  mtmicipal 
self-government  was  to  a  large  extent  left  to  them  by  the 
Emperors  down  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  was  more 
complete  in  some  citie*  than  in  others;  and  it  was  in 
nearly  all  gradually  reduced  by  the  equalining  pressure  of 
the  central  authority.  But  they  were  all  placed  under  the 
governor  of  the  province ;  most  of  ihem  paid  taxes,  and 
in  most  both  the  criminal  and  the  higher  civil  jurisdiction 
were  in  the  hands  of  imperial  officials.  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  free  institutions  for  the  empire  at  large,  or 
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even  for  any  province  as  a  whol«.  tlicrc  seems  never  to 
have  been  any  question.  Among  tbe  many  constitutional 
inventions  we  owe  to  the  ancient  world  representative 
government  finds  no  place.  A  generation  before  the  fall 
of  the  Republic,  Rome  had  missed  her  opportunity  when 
the  creation  of  such  a  system  was  most  needed  and  might 
have  been  most  useful.  After  her  struggle  against  the 
league  of  bcr  Italian  allies,  she  consented  to  admit  them 
to  vote  in  her  own  city  tribes,  instead  of  taking  what 
seems  to  us  moderns  the  obvious  expedient  of  allowing 
ihcm  to  send  delegates  to  an  assembly  which  should 
meet  in  Rome.  So  it  befell  that  monarchy  and  a  city 
republic  or  confederation  of  such  republics  remained 
the  only  political  forms  known  to  antiquity ' , 

India  is  ruled  despotically  by  the  English,  not  merely 
because  they  found  her  so  ruled,  but  because  they  con- 
ceive that  no  other  sort  of  government  would  suit  a  vast 
population  of  different  races  and  tongues,  divided  by  the 
religious  animosities  of  Hindus  and  Musulmans,  and 
with  no  sort  oi  experience  of  self-government  on  a  scale 
larger  than  that  of  the  Village  Council.  No  more  in 
India  than  in  the  Roman  Empire  has  there  been  any 
question  of  establishing  free  institutions  either  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  particular  province.  But 
the  English,  like  the  Romans,  have  permitted  such  self- 
government  as  they  found  to  subsist.  It  subsists  only 
in  the  very  rudimentary  but  very  useful  form  of  the  Vil- 

<  TIm  luanH  afipnub  lotnjr  IHiul  or  provinc!*!  HK-KOvrmnierK  and  alM  ihf 
MuvW ippnack lo*  npfcxnUtWe lyMcm  HTM nadr  In  tbi  IVovtndal  Cniinrlli 
okich  ncB  treo  Ibc  lime  o<  AoiniMiu  down  to  ihc  llrrh  crniiiiy  <□  Hit*  rtinird 
Ja  ftfl  or  ilMflT'lt  th«  fircirlncei4.  They  mniliird  at  drl^^jtc*  from  UicclUct  rri 
each  ^nyrtoc*,  asd  mti  saniully  in  ininc  central  pljicr.  wlicrc  ttorxl  the  icmpl* 
«r  alof  in  R«BC  and  AugiiMiu.  Tlicy  were  proldtd  ov«  by  ihe  prlra  of  ttrnr 
dtrlnliw.  und  lbd>  prloury  fnnctloat  oeie  la  oBc*  bctIIIch,  pmldt  lot  Iht  tx- 
pcmr  of  Um  wuual  jc"m.>rid  rlHtih;  pii««  (or  nm  yrar,  Uawrrfrthrrwai 
lo  luvralw)  pkwd  nMhiilom.  nchaiTniti  of  think*  in  ihi  outcoliK  prlo*  or 
to  *  AcpartiikK  EOTtnuc.  znA  Xa  hire  tnn^miitnl  r* qtintt  or  mqulHt*  (o  the  Kai- 
pcfM.  Somnioa*  tb^  urancrd  for  the  [iruacc tjiion  of  ji  ifuvernvr  whoh^iJ  wW 
(«T«nMil  llwn.  but  en  the  vrtiule  ilidr  luntiiom  »«r  more  «remoa!>l  and  of- 
flianital  than  practlealTf  fraparuni  \  nor  vroulJ  the  emperor?  have  nffvred  them 
(a aurt aar raol  pawn.  Ihouirti  ihef  nrfrnlued  ui  iineful  vehklnef  tiroi'nrUI 
opinion  (*ec  Uaritaanlt.  XAvJIrir  Xi^Mlirrrvaltmite.  <ra).  I.  and  an  article  in  Smg. 
Hit.  Rnbm  lee  A«rt.  it«.  br  Mi.  B.  0.  Hardr). 
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Ugc  Council  just  referred  lo,  called  in  some  pans  of 
India  the  Panchayet  or  body  of  five.  Of  laie  years  muni- 
cipal constitutions,  resembling  at  a  distance  those  of 
English  boroughs,  have  been  given  lo  some  of  the  larger 
cities  as  a  sort  of  experiment,  far  the  sake  of  training 
llic  people  to  3  sense  of  public  duty,  ajid  of  relieving  the 
provincial  government  of  local  duties.  So  far  the  experi- 
ment has  in  most  cities  been  only  a  moderate  success. 
The  truth  is  that,  though  a  few  intelligent  men,  edu- 
cated in  European  ideas,  complain  of  the  despotic  power 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy,  the  people  of  India 
generally  do  not  wish  to  govern  themselves.  Their  tradi- 
tions, their  habits,  their  ideas,  are  all  the  other  way.  and 
dispose  them  to  accept  submissively  any  rule  which  is 
strong  and  which  neither  disturbs  their  religion  and  cus- 
toms nor  lays  loo  heavy  imposts  upon  them. 

Here  let  an  interesting  contrast  be  noted.  The  Roman 
Emperors  were  despots  at  home  in  Italy,  almost  as  much, 
and  ultimately  quite  as  much,  as  in  the  provinces.  The 
English  govern  their  own  country  on  democratic,  India 
on  absolutist  principles.  The  inconsistency  is  patent  but 
inevitable.  It  affords  an  easy  theme  for  declamation 
when  any  arbitrary  act  of  the  Indian  administration  gives 
rise  to  complaints, and  it  may  fairly  be  used  as  the  founda- 
tion for  an  argument  that  a  people  which  enjoys  freedom 
at  home  is  specially  boinid  to  deal  justly  and  consider- 
ately with  those  subjects  to  whom  she  refuses  a  Hke  free- 
dom. But  every  one  admits  in  his  heart  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  differences  which  make  one  group  of 
races  unfit  for  the  institutions  which  have  given  energy 
and  contentment  to  another  more  favourably  placed. 

A  similar  inconsistency  presses  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippine  Isles.  It  is  a  more 
obtrusive  inconsistency  because  it  has  come  more  ab- 
ruptly, because  it  has  come,  not  by  the  operation  of  a 
long  series  of  historical  causes,  but  by  the  sudden  and 
little  considered  action  of  the  American  Republic  itself, 
and  because  the  American  Republic  has  proclaimed. 
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far  more  loudly  and  clearly  than  the  English  have  ever 
done,  ihc  principle  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  only 
foundation  of  all  just  government.  The  Americans  will 
doubtless  in  time  cither  reconcile  themselves  to  their 
illogical  position  or  alter  it,  ilut  for  the  present  it  gives 
to  thoughtful  men  among  them  visions  of  mocking 
spirits,  which  the  clergy  arc  summoned  to  exorcize  by 
dwelling  upon  the  benefits  which  the  diffusion  of  a  pure 
faith  and  a  commercial  civilization  will  confer  upon  the 
lazy  and  superstitious  inhabilanis  of  these  tropical  isles. 
Subject  to  the  general  principle  that  the  power  of 
ihe  Emperor  was  ever>'wherc  supreme  and  absolute,  the 
Romans  recognized,  at  least  in  the  carUcr  days  of  the 
Empire,  considerable  differences  between  the  methods 
of  administering  various  provinces.  A  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
which  proconsuls  or  propraetors  were  sent,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caesar,  placed  under  the  more  direct  control 
of  the  Emperor,  and  administered  in  his  name  by  an 
official  called  the  pracses  or  Icgatus  Cacsaris.  or  sometimes 
(as  was  tile  case  in  Judaea,  at  the  time  when  it  was  ruled 
by  Pontius  Pilate)  by  a  procurator,  an  officer  primarily 
financial,  but  often  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  a  pracses. 
Egypt  received  special  treatment  because  the  population 
was  turbulent  and  liable  to  outbursts  of  religious  passion, 
and  because  it  was  important  to  Veep  a  great  cornfield  of 
the  Empire  in  good  humour.  These  distinctions  between 
one  province  and  another  tended  to  vanish  as  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  whole  Empire  grew  better 
settled  and  Ihc  old  republican  forms  were  forgotten.  Still 
there  were  always  marked  differences  between  Britain, 
for  instance,  at  the  one  end  of  the  realm  and  Syria  at  the 
other.  So  tliere  were  all  sorts  of  varieties  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cities  and  tribes  which  had  never  been  conquered, 
but  passed  peaceably  through  alliance  into  subjection. 
Some  of  the  Hellenic  cities  retained  their  republican 
insttttitions  till  far  down  in  imperial  times.    Distinctions 
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not  indeed  similar,  yet  analogous,  have  existed  between 
tht  different  parts  of  British  India.  There  is  the  old  dis- 
tribution of  provinces  into  Regulation  and  Non-Reguta- 
lion.  Tlie  name  '  Province,'  one  may  observe  in  passing, 
a  name  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Bri- 
tain '  (though  a  recent  and  vulgar  usage  sometimes  ap- 
plies it  to  the  parts  of  England  outside  of  London)  except 
as  a  relic  of  French  dominion  in  Canada,  bears  witness  to 
an  authority  which  began,  as  in  Canada,  through  con- 
quest. Tliough  the  names  of  Regulation  and  Non-Regu- 
lation provinces  arc  now  no  longer  used,  a  distinction 
remains  between  the  districts  to  the  higher  posts  in  which 
none  but  members  of  the  covenanted  service  are  ap- 
pointed, and  those  in  which  the  Government  have  a 
wider  range  of  choice,  and  also  between  those  districts 
for  which  the  Governor-General  can  make  ordinances  in 
his  executive  capacity,  and  those  which  are  legislated 
for  by  him  in  Council  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  arc 
also  many  differences  in  the  administrative  systems 
of  the  difTerent  Presidencies  and  other  territories, 
besides  of  course  all  imaginable  diversities  in  the 
amount  of  independence  left  to  the  different  '  Pro- 
tected Slates,*  some  of  which  are  powerful  kingdoms, 
like  Hyderabad,  while  many,  as  for  instance  in  Gujarat, 
arcpctlyprincipalitiesof  Iwoorthree  dozen  squaremiles. 
The  mention  of  these  protected  States  suggests  an- 
other point  of  comparison.  Rome  brought  many  prin- 
cipalities or  kingdoms  under  her  influence,  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  de^ilt  with  each  upon 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  by  which  her  supremacy  had  been 
acknowledged,  allowing  to  some  a  wider,  to  some  a  nar- 
rower measure  of  autonomy  ^.  Ultimately,  however,  all 
these,  except  a  few  on  the  frontiers,  passed  under  her 
direct  sway :  and  this  frequently  happened  in  cases  where 


'  The  utt  of  the  tvord  to  denote  ihe  two  Ktr*X  ncl^lanlcHl  dlTliion*  i>f  Kng- 
lAfid  (IVorlnnof  Canierbury  >nrl  Ptavln«o(  Vorli)  It  a  rdlcof  Ihr  ftnmiin  Im- 
petUI  tydein. 

*  For  liuunof .  CkppAflocii.  PonCui,  And  CcHDmxgene  were  \ttt  AS  aubjcct  kias' 
domltlll  It*. a,,  «)  A.D..  ftod  ja  a. u.  rapcctlvclr- 
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the  native  dynasty  had  died  out,  so  ihat  ihe  eitic  lapsed 
to  the  Kinperor.  The  Iccni  in  Britain  seem  to  have  been 
such  a  protected  State,  and  it  was  the  failure  of  male 
beirs  that  caused  a  lapse.  So  the  Indian  Government 
was  wont,  when  the  ruling  family  became  extinct  or  hope- 
lessly incompetent,  to  annex  to  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Crown  the  principality  it  had  ruled.  From  the 
days  of  Lord  Canning,  however,  a  new  policy  has  been 
adopted.  It  is  now  deemed  better  to  maintain  the  native 
dynasties  whenever  this  can  he  done,  so  a  childless  prince 
is  suffered  to  adopt,  or  provide  for  the  adoption  of,  *ome 
person  approved  by  the  Government;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  this  person  arc  recognized  as  rulers  i.  Tlie  in- 
coming prince  feels  that  he  owes  his  power  to  the  British 
Government,  while  adoption  gives  him  a  title  ip  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects. 

The  <liffereiices  I  have  mentioned  between  the  British 
provinces  arc  important,  not  only  as  respects  adminis- 
tration, but  as  respects  the  system  of  landholding.  Alt 
over  India,  as  in  many  other  Oriental  countries,  it  is 
from  the  land  that  a  large  part  of  revenue,  whether  one 
calls  it  rent  or  land  tax,  is  derived.  In  some  provinces 
the  rent  is  paid  direct  to  the  Government  by  the  culti- 
vator, in  others  it  goes  to  intermediary  landlords,  who 
in  their  turn  are  responsible  to  the  State.  In  some 
provinces  it  has  been  permanently  fixed,  by  what  is 
called  a  Land-settlement  ^,  and  not  always  on  the  same 
principles.  The  subject  is  far  too  large  and  intricate  to 
be  pursued  here.  I  mention  it  because  in  the  Roman 
Empire  also  land  revenue  was.  the  mainstay  of  the  im- 


'Tfce  eileol  to  wbirti  lanfident*  hu  Imrn  rmortd  by  Lonl  CinnlnsSoAetli 
I  kf  ih*  lorloiu  Ikd  Uiit  lint*  \u  pramuleaiian  a  chiMlrn  rain  vtrr  rudf 
1  tn  hlaonum  Itl*1imi*,  An  hrlr  pvmmptivr,  wli»  knowillul  he  it  inmrtittA 
—J  wllB  My  I  aMlhly  grow  ttMltc  if  hia  islicrituncc  lidFUycd,  ii  (at  T*riauiob- 
•mrc  xaaaiu  dm  liie  Und  at  pcnnii  irluiin  an  Orlrnul  nii«  «[«  lo  m  Idllnic 
afeon  W>  p«l*c«.  •>  Itial  •polllif  (hJtf  allcni  t<refrn  leaving  (h<  duly  tif  nominal. 
■•(  >  (■MC^or  to  kta  widon,  irtip  know  hli  mind  niij  hivi'  rvrry  rtaKin  (or 
■MlnK  hin  tone  IHt.'— S>f  A,  C   l.j-jH  In  L-aio  Quantrl:/  Rteinx  Ua  Oi-iubw, 

*  Obc  Ante  tatonHmt  liailUt  lo  Uib  Laad^Mlllcmcnl  In  th«  Ronun  pbui  at  ir- 
ttraUktax  Uw  Uod  tnvnue  «i  a  pnrlim  br  "bat  wu  calltd  IlM  li4i*rfiii—l*t. 
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perial  treasury.  Where  territory  had  been  taken  in  war, 
the  fact  of  conquest  was  deemed  to  have  made  Ihe 
Roman  people  ultimate  owners  of  the  land  so  acquired, 
and  the  cultivators  became  liable  to  pay  what  we  should 
call  rent  for  it.  In  some  provinces  this  rent  was  farmed 
out  to  contractors  called  publkani,  who  offered  lo  the 
State  the  sum  cquivalciu  to  the  rent  of  the  area  con- 
tracted for,  minus  the  expense  of  collection  and  their  own 
profit  o»  the  undertaking,  and  kept  for  themselves  what- 
ever they  could  extract  from  the  peasantry.  This  vicious 
system,  resembling  that  of  the  tithe  farmers  in  Ireland 
seventy  years  ago,  was  regulated  by  Nero  and  abolished 
by  Hadrian, who  placed  the  imperial  procurator  in  charge 
of  the  land  revenue  except  as  regarded  the  forests  and 
the  mines.  It  exists  to-day  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Convenient  for  the  State  as  it  seems,  it  is  wasteful,  and 
naturally  exposes  the  peasant,  as  is  conspicuously  the 
case  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  oppressions  perhaps  even 
harder  to  check  than  arc  those  of  Stale  officials.  When 
the  English  came  to  India  they  found  it  in  force  there; 
and  the  present  landlord  class  in  Bengal,  called  Zemin- 
dars, are  the  representatives  of  the  rent  or  land  tax- 
fanners  under  the  native  princes  who  were,  perhaps 
unwisely,  recognized  as  landowners  by  the  British  a 
century  ago.  Thi*  kind  of  tax-farming  is,  however,  no 
longer  practised  in  India,  a  merit  to  be  credited  to  the 
English  when  we  arc  comparing  them  with  the  Romans 
of  the  Republic  and  the  earlier  Empire. 

Where  the  revenue  of  the  State  comes  from  the  land, 
the  State  is  obliged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  since  revenue  must  needs  de- 
cline when  agriculture  is  depressed.  There  was  not  in 
the  Roman  world,  and  there  is  not  in  India  now.  any 
question  of  agricultural  depression  arising  from  foreign 
competition,  for  no  grain  came  into  the  Empire  from 
outside,  or  comes  now  into  India'.  But  a  year  ot 
drought,  or,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  the  exhaustion 

1  R]«.  hon«Tcr.  it  hciI  frooi  Lovrer  BiirmJi  into  India  proper. 
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of  the  soil,  tells  heavily  on  the  agriculturist,  and  may 
render  him  unable  to  pay  his  rem  or  land  tax.  In  bad 
years  it  was  the  practice  of  the  more  indulgent  Em- 
perors to  remit  a  part  of  the  tax  for  the  year:  and  one 
of  the  complaints  most  fri-<]uenlly  msde  against  harsh 
sovereigns,  or  extravagant  ones  like  Justinian,  was  that 
ihey  refused  lo  concede  such  remissions.  A  similar  in- 
dulgence has  to  be  and  is  granted  in  India  in  like  cases. 

Finance  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  Roman  as 
it  is  of  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator.  Indeed,  the 
Roman  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  perished  from  want 
of  revenue.  Heavy  taxatiun,  and  possibly  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  farms,  reduc- 
ing the  rent  derivable  from  the  land.  The  terrible  plague 
of  the  second  century  brought  down  population,  and 
was  followed  by  a  famine.  The  eastern  provinces  had 
never  furnished  good  fighting  material :  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  agriciiiltiral  population  of  Italy,  due  partly 
to  this  cause,  partly  to  the  growth  of  large  estates 
worked  by  slave  labour,  made  il  necessary  to  recruit 
the  armies  from  the  barbarians  on  tlie  frontiers.  Even 
in  the  later  day.*  of  the  Republic  the  native  auxiliaries 
were  beginning  to  be  an  imporlant  part  of  a  Roman 
anny.  Moreover,  with  a  <lecliniiig  revenue,  a  military 
establishment  such  as  was  needed  to  defend  the  eastern 
and  the  northern  frontiers  could  not  always  be  main- 
tained. The  Romans  had  no  mean.'*  of  dniwing  a 
revenue  from  frontier  customs,  because  there  was  very 
little  import  trade;  but  dues  were  levied  at  ports  and 
there  was  a  succession  lax,  which  usually  stood  at  five 
per  cent.  In  most  provinces  there  were  few  large  for- 
tunes on  whieh  an  income  or  property  tax  could  have 
been  levied,  except  those  of  person*  who  were  already 
paying  tip  to  their  capacities  as  being  responsible  for  the 
land  tax  assessed  H|)on  ihcir  districts.  The  salt  tax  was 
fell  so  sorely  by  the  poor  that  Aurclian  was  hailed  as  a 
benefactor  when  he  abolished  it. 

India  has  for  many  years  past  been,  if  not  in  financial 
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Straits,  yet  painfuHj;  near  the  limit  of  her  taxable  re- 
sources. There  loo  the  salt  tax  presses  hard  upon  the 
peasant ;  and  the  number  of  fortunes  from  which  much 
can  be  extracted  by  an  income  or  properly  tax  is,  rela- 
tively to  the  population,  very  small.  Comparing  her 
total  wealth  with  her  population,  India  is  a  poor  country, 
probably  poorer  than  was  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  '.  A  heavy  burden  lies  upon  her  in 
re.ipcct  of  ihe  .'Salaries  of  the  upper  branches  of  ihe 
Civil  Service,  which  must  of  course  be  fixed  at  figures 
sufficient  to  attract  a  high  order  of  talent  from  England, 
and  a  still  heavier  one  in  respect  of  military  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  the  advantage  of  being  able, 
when  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Ciovernment  is  given 
for  the  loan,  to  borrow  money  for  railways  and  other 
public  works,  at  a  rate  of  interest  very  low  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  best  Native  Stale  would  be  obliged 
to  offer,  or  as  compared  with  that  u'hich  the  Roman 
Government  paid. 

Under  the  Republic,  Rome  levied  tribute  from  the 
provinces,  and  spent  some  of  it  on  herself,  though  of 
course  the  larger  part  went  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  military  and  civil  administration.  Under  the  Em- 
perors that  which  was  spent  in  Rome  became  gradually 
less  and  less,  as  the  Emperor  became  more  and  more 
detached  from  the  imperial  city,  and  after  Diocletian, 
Italy  was  treated  as  a  province.  England,  like  Spain  in 
the  days  of  her  American  Empire  and  Hke  Holland  now. 
for  a  time  drew  from  her  Indian  conquests  a  substantial 
revenue.  An  inquiry  made  in  1773  showed  ihal,  since 
1765,  about  two  millions  a  year  had  been  paid  by  the 

'  Thcloul  rtTMue  o(  Biliiitt  IniJi*  wnv  In  *.  n.  iS.o,  9x,coajxB0l  rnpcn,  and 
In  »8^^^  i.ui4.4ST.oa>  rupcH.  mort  than  a  (ounb  of  which  vjkt  Un<1  f^'vnnr  ai^il 
Im  than  oiif.(ounli  troBi  tallmrt.  (The  r«rlianj(»  ralun  nf  ihn  nipfr,  loriBirly 
ahauT  1wi>  nhiLUn^:*.  ^>f  ni^vr  about  arc  ihillinjt  anil  four  pcncr.)  /tQD,af]a,cn3  han 
(wen  exi>cni\ca  uvmn  rajiwar*  in  HrllJfcli  Indk  and  ihe  Kuiii-p  Slatra.  The  Liiad 
nvcDue  li  luincwtat  incTouJOB  willl  Ihe  briniilfiK  o(  adUiiiurul  land  unJ»r  cuUi. 
vatlon-  n  ]t  nilraaitd  that  forcy-rwo  per  ctni  of  ihe  cultivable  arra  1%  available 
lor  funher  cu'livaittui.  The  lilllil«d  ilibl  nf  Inilla  1>  now  ^ityoaotaeo.  th«  un- 
funded abeul  £ii,toojan- 
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iSSapany  to  the  British  exclieqiicr.  IJy  177J,  however, 
the  Company  had  incurred  such  heavy  debts  that  thi- 
exchequer  had  to  lend  them  money :  and  since  that 
lime  Britain  has  drawn  no  tribute  from  India.  She 
profits  by  her  dominion  only  in  respect  of  having  an 
enormous  market  for  her  good*,  imhistriuj  or  cymmiT- 
ciai  enterprises  offering  coniparalively  safe  investment* 
for  her  capital,  am!  a  field  where  her  sons  can  make 
a  career.  Apart  from  any  consideration^  of  jiiisticc  or  of 
sentiment.  India  could  not  afTord  to  make  any  substantial 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  non>Indian  domi- 
nions of  the  Crown.  It  is  3II  she  can  do  to  pay  her  own 
way. 

Those  whom  Rome  sent  out  to  govern  the  provinces 
were,  in  the  day*  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  days  of 
.Augustus,  Romans,  that  is  to- say  Roman  citizens  and 
natives  of  Italy.  Very  soon,  however,  citizens  born  in 
the  provinces  began  to  be  admitted  to  the  great  offices 
and  to  be  selected  by  the  Emperor  for  high  employment. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Xero,  an  Aquitanian  chief,  Julius 
Vindex,  was  legate  of  the  great  province  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensts.  When  the  imperial  throne  iuelf  was  filled  by 
provincials,  as  was  often  the  case  from  Trajan  onwards, 
it  was  plain  lliat  the  pre-eminence  of  Italy  was  gone. 
If  a  man,  otherwise  eligible,  was  not  a  full  Roman 
citizen,  the  Emperor  forthwith  made  him  one.  By  the 
lime  of  the  Antonines  (a.  n.  138-180)  there  was  prac- 
tically no  distinction  between  a  Roman  and  a  provincial 
citizen:  and  ive  may  safely  asdimie  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  important  posts,  both  military  and  civil,  were  held 
by  men  of  provincial  extraction.  Indeed  merit  probably 
won  its  way  faster  to  military  than  to  civil  distinction, 
(or  in  governments  which  are  militant  3$  well  a$  military, 
promotion  by  merit  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
national  arms,  and  the  soldier  identifies  himself  with  the 
power  he  serves  even  faster  than  docs  the  civilian.  So. 
lonp  before  full  citizenship  was  granted  to  the  whole 
Roman  world  (about  a.  o.  217).  it  is  clear  that  not  only 
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th«  lower  posts  in  which  provincials  had  always  been 
employed,  but  the  highest  also  were  (re«ly  open  to  all 
subjects.  A  Gaul  might  be  sent  to  govern  Cilicia,  or  a 
Thracian  Britain,  because  both  were  now  Romans  rather 
than  Ciaiils  or  Thracians.  The  fact  that  Latin  and  Grccl 
were  practically  familiar  to  nearly  all  highly  educated' 
civil  servants,  because  Latin  was  the  language  of  law  as 
well  as  the  tongiie  commonly  spoken  in  the  West,  while 
Greek  was  the  language  of  philosophy  and  (to  a  great 
extent)  of  letters,  besides  being  the  spoken  tongue  of 
most  parts  of  the  East,  made  a  well-educated  man  fit  for 
public  employment  everywhere,  for  he  was  not  (except 
perhaps  in  Syria  and  Egypt  and  a  few  odd  corners  of 
the  Empire)  obliged  to  learn  any  fresh  language.  And 
a  provincial  was  just  as  likely  as  an  Italian  to  be  highly 
educated.  Thus  the  officials  coidd  easily  get  into  touch 
with  the  subjects,  and  felt  hardly  more  strange  if  they 
came  from  a  distance  than  a  Scotchman  feels  if  he  is 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Quebec,  or  an  Irish- 
man if  he  becomes  postmaster  in  a  Norfolk  village.  Noth- 
ing contributed  more  poivcrfutly  to  the  unity  and  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  dominion  than  this  sense  of  an 
imperial  nationality. 

The  English  in  India  have,  as  did  the  Romans, 
always  employed  the  natives  in  subordinate  posts,  Tlie 
enormous  majority  of  persons  who  carry  on  the  civil 
administration  there  at  this  moment  are  Asiatics.  But 
the  English,  unlike  the  Romans,  have  continued  to  re- 
serve the  higher  posts  for  men  of  European  stock,  Tlie 
contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Roman  and  the 
English  policy  is  instructive,  and  goes  down  to  the 
foundation  of  the  diflerences  between  English  and 
Roman  rule.  As  we  have  seen,  the  City  of  Rome 
became  the  Empire,  and  the  Empire  became  Rome. 
National  independence  was  not  regretted,  for  the  East 
had  been  dcnationalired  before  the  Italian  con<|ueror 
appeared,  and  the  tribes  of  ihe  West,  even  those 
who  fought  best  for  freedom,  had  not  reached  a  genuine 
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national  life  when  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were  brought 
under  the  yoke.  In  the  third  century  a.  o.  a  Gaul,  s 
Spaniard,  a  Pannonian,  a  Bithynian,  a  Syrian  called 
himself  a  Roman,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  was  a 
Roman.  Tlie  inlercsts  of  the  Empire  were  his  interests, 
its  glory  his  glof}-,  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  There  was,  there- 
are,  no  reason  why  his  loyalty  should  not  be  trusted, 
so  reuon  why  he  should  not  be  chosen  to  lead  in  war, 
or  govern  in  peace,  men  of  Italian  birth.  So,  too,  the 
(qualities  which  make  a  man  capable  of  leading  in  war 
'or  administering  in  peace  were  just  as  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  Gaul,  or  a  Spaniard,  or  a  German  from  the 
Rhine  frontier  as  in  an  Italian.  In  tact,  men  of  Italian 
birth  play  no  great  pjirt  in  later  imperial  history ' . 

It  is  far  otherwise  in  India,  though  there  was  among 
the  races  of  India  no  nation.     The  Englishman  does 
not  become  an  Indian,  nor  the  Indian  an  Englishman. 
The  Indian  docs  not  as  a  rule,  though  of  course  there 
have  been  not  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
possess  the  qualities  which   the   English   deem   to  be 
needed  for  leadership  in  war  or  for  the  higher  posts  of 
administration  in  peace'.    For  several  rea&ons,  reasons 
I  be  referred  to  later,  he  can  seldom  be  cxpccti-d  to  feel 
nikc  an  Englishman,  and  to  have  the  same  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  England  which  may  be  counted  on  in 
Lan  Englishman.     Accordingly  the  English  have  made 
rio  India  arrangements  to  which  there  was  nothing  simi- 
lar in  the  Roman  Empire.    They  have  two  armies,  a 
[native  and  a  European,  the  latter  of  which  is  never  suf- 
fered to  fall  below  a  certain  ratio  to  the  former.    The 
latter  i.i  composed  entirely  of  Englishmen.     In  the  for- 
mer all  military  posts  in  line  regiments  above  that  of 


<  Afwr  ikt  Dhh  c*niafr>  AnnmUiK.  luurl^ni,  iml  Nonhtrn  Miimlonlint 
flgvtf*  nor«  lus'^r  ii* ''>*  Kattcm'Rmptrr  than  do  nndvrHol  Ili«:  proriiiHi  rqund 
(b*  AlCHaa. 

■  AnuMUE  UiOK  oc«|«lan>  mr  be  mcmloned  Sir  Srol  AhmEd  i>r  AllKurh,  ind 
Iketue  Mr.  Juticc  TtlnlMk  TduiE  at  Itomtuy.  botb  men  of  nmarkatiU  torn 
■M  etnailan  at  (barxur. 
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subah<lar  (equivalent  to  caplain)  arc  reserved  to  English- 
men'. The  artillery  and  engineer  services  arc  kept  in 
English  hands,  i.e.  there  is  hardly  any  native  artillery. 
It  i.^  only,  therefore,  in  the  native  contingents  already 
referred  to  that  natives  are  found  in  the  higher  grades. 
These  contingents  may  be  compared  with  the  auxiliary 
barbarian  troops  under  non-Konian  commanders  whom 
we  find  in  the  later  ages  of  Rome,  after  Constantinc. 
Such  commanders  proved  sometimes,  hke  the  Vandal 
Stiltcho,  energetic  defenders  of  the  imperial  throne, 
sometimes,  like  the  Suevian  Kicinier,  formidable  mcn- 
kcea  to  it  *.  But  apart  from  these,  the  Romans  had  but 
one  army ;  and  it  was  an  army  in  which  all  subjects  had 
an  equal  chance  of  rising. 

In  a  civil  career,  the  native  of  India  may  go  higher 
under  the  English  than  he  can  in  a  military  one.  A 
few  natives,  mostly  Hindus,  and  indeed  largely  Bengali 
Hindus,  have  won  their  way  into  the  civil  service  by 
passing  the  competitive  Indian  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion in  England,  and  some  of  these  have  risen  to  the 
posts  of  magistrate  and  district  judge.  A  fair  proportion 
of  the  seats  on  the  benches  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  .\IIahabad,  and  Lahore 
have  been  allotted  to  native  barristers  of  eminence. 
several  of  wlioni  have  shown  themselves  e(|ual  in  point 
of  knowledge  ami  capacity,  as  well  as  in  integrity,  to 
the  best  judges  selected  from  the  European  bar  in  India 
or  sent  out  from  the  English  bar.  No  native,  however, 
has  ever  been  thought  of  for  the  great  places,  such  as 
tho5e  of  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner, 
although  all  British  subjects  are  legally  eligible  for  any 
post  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Dominions. 

'  TIic  lutAlidir.  Iicrwcvcr.  j>  nUiir  m  non-c<nsmlailaB(i1  Uum  «  mnmlMloncd 
officec.  uhI  1>  not  a  memlwr  of  th<  flrtllali  ofllirm'  mow, 

*  RumU  plartt  MuwImiinifRnn  thrCiiunttanginiirlnntlnhiKh  mtllurrpMUi 
llui  %hv  haK  an  arify  ifrmpitniiine  tnihr  n^tivr  qrmy  in  TnilUH  ami  ha  utte  ha«  ■ 
nHmhrr  of  MirtnlTfian  wiS1rcl»in  FufnjK'.in  nunia  It  l»  af!  thf  mnrc  nai^fil  for 
hnluhnvc  I  Culunrl  Tcinirliiin  ShtpshcO  >|  Aniykh  ant  t  Oencril  AlikhanoS 
aiMerv. 
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Regarding  the  policy  of  this  exclusion  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion.  As  a  rule,  Anglo-Indian 
officials  approve  the  course  which  I  have  described  as 
that  actually  taken,  But  I  know  some  who  think  that 
there  are  natives  ol  ability  and  force  of  character  such 
as  to  fit  them  for  posts  military  as  well  as  civil,  higher 
than  any  to  which  a  native  has  yet  been  advanced,  and 
who  sees  advantages  in  selecting  a  few  for  such  posts. 
They  hold,  however,  that  such  natives  ought  to  be 
selected  for  civil  appointments,  not  by  competitive 
examination  in  England  but  in  India  itself  by  those 
who  rule  there,  and  in  respect  of  personal  merits  tested 
by  service.  Some  opposition  to  such  a  method  might 
be  expected  from  members  of  the  regular  civil  service, 
who  would  consider  their  prospects  of  promotion  to 
be  thereby  prejudiced. 

Here  we  touch  an  extremely  interesting  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  Roman  and  the  English  systems. 
Both  nations,  when  they  started  on  their  career  of  con- 
quest, had  already  built  up  at  home  elaborate  constitu- 
tional systems  in  which  the  rights  of  citizens,  both 
public  and  private  civil  rights,  had  been  carefully  settled 
and  determined.  What  was  the  working  of  these  rights 
in  the  conquered  territories  ?  How  far  were  they  ex- 
tended by  the  conquerors.  Roman  and  English,  and  with 
what  results  P 

Rome  set  out  from  the  usual  practice  of  the  city  re- 
publics of  the  ancient  world.  No  man  enjoyed  any  rights 
at  aD.  public  or  private,  except  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
A  stranger  coming  to  reside  in  the  city  did  not,  no  matter 
how  long  he  lived  there,  nor  did  bis  son  or  grandson. 
obtain  those  rights  unless  he  was  specially  admitted  to 
become  a  citizen.  From  this  principle  Rome,  as  she  grew, 
presently  found  herself  obliged  to  de\'iatc.  She  admitted 
one  set  of  neighbours  after  another,  sometimes  as  allies, 
jomelimcs  in  later  days,  as  conquered  and  incorporated 
communities,  to  a  citizenship  which  was  sometimes  in- 
complete, including  only  private  civil  rights,  sometimes 
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complete,  including  the  right  of  voting  in  the  asBcmbly 
and  the  right  of  being  chosen  to  a  public  office.  Before 
the  dictatorship  of  JuHus  Caesar  practically  all  Italians, 
except  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  remained  a 
province  till  u.  c.  43.  had  been  admitted  to  civic  rights. 
Citizenship,  complete  or  partial  {i.e.  including  or  not 
including  public  rights)  had  also  begun  to  be  conferred 
on  a  certain  number  of  cities  or  individuals  outside  Italy. 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  of  which  St,  Paul  was  a  native,  enjoyed 
it,  so  he  was  born  a  Roman  cili7cn.  This  process  of  en- 
larging citizenship  went  on  with  accelerated  speed,  in 
and  after  the  days  of  the  Flavian  Emperors.  Under 
Hadrian,  the  whole  of  Spain  seem.*  to  have  enjoyed  civic 
rights.  Long  before  this  date  the  ancient  right  of  voting 
in  the  Roman  popular  Assembly  had  become  useless, 
but  the  other  advantages  attached  to  the  status  of  citizen 
were  worth  having,  for  they  secured  valuable  immunities. 
Finally,  early  in  tlv*  third  century  A.  D.,  every  Roman 
subject  was  by  imperial  edict  made  a  citizen  for  all  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  Universal  eligibility  to  office  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  gone  ahead  of  this  extension,  for  all 
offices  lay  in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers ; 
and  when  it  was  desired  to  appoint  any  one  who  might 
not  be  a  full  citizen,  citizenship  was  conferred  along  with 
the  office.  Thus  Rome  at  last  extended  to  all  her  sub- 
jects the  rights  that  bad  originally  been  confined  to  her 
own  small  and  exclusive  community. 

In  England  the  principle  that  all  private  civil  rights 
belong  to  every  subject  alike  was  very  soon  established, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  never  been  doubted  since  the 
tinal  extinction  of  serfdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Public  civil  rights,  however,  did  not 
ncccB-sarily  go  with  private.  Everybody,  it  is  true,  was 
(subject  to  certain  religious  restrictions  now  almost 
entirely  repealed)  eligible  to  any  office  to  which  he 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  was  also  {subject 
to  certain  property  quaHfications  which  lasted  till  our 
own  time)  capable  of  being  chosen  to  fill  any  elective 
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posi  or  (unction,  sucli  as  that  of  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  right  of  voting  did  nol  neces- 
sarily go  along  with  olher  rights,  whether  pulilic  or 
private,  and  il  is  only  within  the  hist  forty  yews  that  it 
has  been  extended  by  a  series  of  statulcs  to  tlic  l>iilk 
of  the  adult  male  popnlalion.  Now  when  Enghshtnen 
began  to  settle  abroad,  ihcy  carried  with  them  all  their 
private  rights  as  citizens,  and  also  their  eligibility  to 
office;  but  their  other  public  rights,  i.e.  those  of  voting 
they  could  not  carry,  because  these  were  attached  to 
local  areas  in  England.  When  territories  outside  Kng- 
land  were  conquered,  their  free  inhabitants,  in  becom- 
ing subjects  of  the  Crown,  became  iherewiih  entitled  to 
all  such  rights  of  British  subjects  as  were  not  connected 
with  residence  in  Britain :  that  is  to  say,  they  had  all  the 
private  civil  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  also  complete 
eligibility  to  public  office  (unless  of  course  some  special 
distjualitication  was  imposed).  The  rights  of  an  English 
settler  in  Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  were  those  of  an  Englishman,  except 
that  he  could  nol  vole  at  an  English  parliamentary  elec- 
tion because  he  was  not  resident  in  any  English  constitu- 
ency; and  the  same  rule  became  applicable  lo  a  French 
Canailian  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  British 
Crown. 

So  when  India  was  conquered,  the  same  principles 
were  again  applied.  Every  free  Indian  subject  of  the 
Crown  soon  became  entitled  to  the  private  civil  rights 
of  an  Englishman,  except  so  far  as  his  own  personal 
law.  Hindu  or  Musulman  or  Parsi  or  Jain,  might  modify 
those  rights;  and  if  there  was  any  such  modification, 
tliat  was  recognized  for  his  benefit  rather  than  to  his 
prejudice.  Thus  the  process  which  the  Romans  took 
centuries  to  complete  was  effected  almost  at  once  in 
India  by  the  application  of  long  established  doctrines  of 
Engli<ih  law.  Accordingly  we  have  in  India  the  *ingu1ar 
result  that  although  there  arc  in  thai  country  no  free 
institutions  (other  than  those  municipal  ones  previously 
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referred  to)  nor  any  representative  government,  every 
Indian  subject  is  eligible  to  any  oftice  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  anywhere,  and  to  any  post  or  funclion  to  which 
any  body  ol  electors  may  select  him.  He  may  be  chosen 
by  a  British  constituency  a  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  or  by  a  Canadian  constituency  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Conmions  of  Canada.  Two  natives  of 
India  (both  i'arsis)  have  already  been  chosen,  both  by 
London  constituencies,  to  sit  in  the  British  House.  So 
A  native  Hindu  or  Musulman  might  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  or  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  or  Australia.  He  might  be  created  a 
peer.  He  might  become  Prime  Minister.  And  as  far  as 
legal  chgibilily  goes,  he  might  l>c  named  Governor- 
General  of  India,  though  as  a  matter  of  practice,  no 
Indian  has  ever  been  placed  in  any  high  Indian  office. 
Neither  birth,  nor  colour,  nor  religion  constitutes  any 
Icpal  disiiualification.  This  was  expressly  declared  as 
regards  India  by  the  India  Act  of  1833,  and  has  been 
more  than  once  formally  declared  since,  but  it  did  not 
require  any  statute  to  establish  what  flowed  from  the 
principles  of  our  law.  And  it  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  same  principles  apply  to  the  Chinese  subjects  of  the 
Crown  in  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore  and  to  the  negro 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  Jamaica  or  Zuhiland.  In  this 
respect  at  least  England  has, worthily  repeated  the  liberal 
policy  of  Rome.  She  has  done  it,  however,  not  by  way  of 
special  grants,  but  by  the  automatic  and  probably  uncon- 
templated operation  of  the  general  principles  of  her  law. 

As  I  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  English  con- 
stitutional ideas,  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  these  ideas 
which  have  led  the  Engli^ih  of  late  years  not  only  to 
create  in  India  city  municipalities,  things  entirely  foreign 
lo  the  native  Indian  mind,  but  also  to  provide  by  statute 
(in  1892)  for  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  nomi- 
nated non-official  members  to  the  legislative  councils  of 
the  Governors  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oiidh,  and   the   Punjab.     These 
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members  are  nominated,  not  elected,  because  it  has  been 
found  diflicuU  lo  devise  »  satisfactory  scheme  of  elcctiot]. 
Bnt  the  provision  made  (or  the  presence  of  native  non- 
officials  testifies  to  the  wish  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  secure  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
opinion,  but  also  a  certain  mimbor  of  native  councillors 
through  whom  native  sentiment  may  be  represented, 
and  may  obtain  its  due  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
affairs. 

The  extension  of  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  India  would  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  boon  had  it  meant  the  suppression  and 
extinction  of  native  law  and  custom.  This  of  course  it 
has  not  meant.  Neither  had  the  extension  of  Roman 
conquest  such  an  effect  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
even  the  grant  of  citizenship  to  all  subjects  did  not 
quite  efface  local  law  and  usage.  As  the  position  and 
influence  of  English  taw  in  India,  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  relation  of  the  older  Roman  law  to  the  Roman 
provinces,  is  the  subject  of  another  of  these  Essays, 
1  will  here  pass  over  the  legal  side  of  the  matter,  and 
speak  only  of  the  parallel  to  be  noted  between  the  poli- 
tical action  of  the  conquering  nations  in  both  cases. 

Both  have  shown  a  prudent  wish  to  avoid  disturbing, 
any  further  than  the  fixed  principles  of  their  policy  tnade 
needful,  the  usages  and  beliefs  of  their  subjects.  The 
Romans  took  over  the  social  and  political  system  which 
they  found  in  each  of  the  very  dissimilar  regions  they 
conquered,  placed  their  own  officials  above  it.  modified 
it  so  far  as  they  found  expedient  for  purposes  of  revenue 
and  civil  administration  generaUy.  but  otherwise  let  it 
stand  as  they  found  it  and  left  the  people  alone.  In 
course  of  time  the  law  and  administration  of  the  con- 
querors, and  the  intellectual  influences  which  literature 
called  into  play,  did  bring  about  a  considerable  measure 
of  assimilation  between  Romans  and  provincials,  espe- 
cially in  i)tc  life  and  ideas  of  the  upper  classes,  But 
this  wa»  the  result  of  natural  causes.    The  Romans  did 
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not  consciously  and  deliberately  work  for  uniformity. 
Especially  iii  the  sphere  ot  religion  they  abstained  from 
all  interference.  They  had  indec<l  no  temptation  to  inter- 
fere either  with  religious  belief  or  with  religious  prac- 
tice, for  their  own  system  was  not  a  universal  but  % 
strictly  national  religion,  and  the  educated  classes  had 
begun  Id  sit  rather  loose  to  that  religion  before  the 
process  of  foreign  conquest  had  gone  far.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  ancient  world,  every  nation  had 
its  own  deities,  and  all  these  deities  were  equally  to 
be  respected  in  their  own  country.  Whether  they  were 
at  bottom  the  same  deities  under  different  names,  or 
were  quite  independent  iliviiie  powers,  did  not  matter. 
Each  nation  and  each  member  of  a  nation  was  expected 
to  worship  the  national  gods:  but  so  long  as  an  indi- 
vidual man  did  not  openly  reject  or  insult  those  gods, 
he  might  if  he  pleased  worship  a  god  belonging  to 
some  other  country,  provided  that  the  worshiji  was  not 
conducted  with  shocking  or  demoralizing  riles,  such  as 
led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Bacchanalian  cult  at  Rome  ' . 
The  Egyptian  Serapis  was  a  fashionable  deity  among 
Roman  women  as  early  as  the  time  of  Catullus,  We 
are  told  that  Claudius  abolished  Druidism  on  account 
of  its  savage  cruelly,  but  this  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  forbade  the  Druidic  practice  of  human  sacrifices'. 
There  was  therefore,  speaking  broadly,  no  religious 
persecution  and  little  religious  intolerance  in  the  ancient 
world,  tor  the  Christians,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were 
persecuted  not  because  of  their  religion  but  because 
they  were  a  secret  society,  about  which,  since  it  was  new, 
and  secret,  and  Oriental,  and  rejected  all  the  gods  of 
all  the  nations  alike,  the  wildest  calumnies  were  readily 
believed.  The  first  religious  persecutors  were  the  Persian 
Fire-worshipping  kings  of  the  Sassamd  dynasty,  who 
occasionally  worried  their  Christian  subjects. 

^  CoriEUtnUnf  prohibltMt  the  IfniDorml  ci^hrs  prvctlHd  by  ttic  SyrLun  of  HtlU 

*  '  t>rut(l>nta  relJKloneni  apud  Gallos  dint  immaniUlii  «  uatuO  <l*ibu>  nib 
AuKVHo  Indrillcuai  pcolliu  ftbolcTlt.'—Sucian,  t'Hra  Climd.  c  aj. 
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Neither,  broadly  speaking,  was  religious  propagan- 
dism  known  to  Ilie  ancient  world.  There  were  no  mis- 
sions, neither  foreign  misMOns  nor  homi;  missions.  If  a 
man  did  not  jacriticc  to  the  gods  of  his  own  country,  his 
fellow  citizens  rtttght  think  ill  of  him.  If  hi-  was  accii$ed 
of  teaching  that  the  gods  did  not  exist,  he  might  possibly, 
like  Socrates,  he  put  to  death,  but  nobody  preached 
lo  him.  On  the  olhcr  hand,  if  he  did  worship  them, 
he  was  in  the  right  path,  and  it  would  have  been  deemed 
not  only  impertinent,  but  almost  impious,  for  the  native 
of  another  coimiry  lo  seek  to  convert  him  to  another 
faith,  that  is  to  say.  to  make  him  disloyal  to  the  gods 
of  his  own  country,  who  were  its  natural  and  time- 
honoured  protectors.  The  only  occasions  on  which  one 
hears  of  people  being  required  to  perform  acts  of  wor- 
ship to  any  power  but  the  deities  of  their  country  are 
ihosc  cases  in  which  travellers  were  expected  to  offer 
a  prayer  or  a  sacrifice  to  some  local  deity  whose  terri- 
lory  ihey  were  traversing,  and  whom  it  was  therefore 
expedient  lo  propitiate,  and  those  other  cases  in  which 
Z  »ort  of  worship  was  required  to  be  rendered  to  the 
monarch,  or  the  special  protecting  deity  of  the  monarch, 
under  whose  swsiy  they  lived.  The  edict  attributed  to 
Kebuchadneiiar  in  the  book  of  Daniel  may  in  this  con- 
nexion be  compared  with  the  practice  In  the  Roman 
Empire  of  adoring  the  spirit  that  watched  over  the 
reigning  Caesar.  To  bum  incense  on  the  altar  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Emperor  was  the  lest  commonly  proposed 
lo  the  person*  accused  of  being  Christians. 

AH  this  is  the  natural  resnlt  of  polytheism.  With  the 
coming  of  faiths  each  of  which  claims  to  be  exclusively 
and  uni%'ersally  true,  the  face  of  the  world  was  changed. 
Christianity  was  necessarily  a  missionary  religion,  and 
unfortunately  soon  became  also,  forgetting  ihe  precepts 
of  its  Founder,  a  persecuting  religion.  Islam  followed 
in  the  same  path,  and  for  similar  reasons.  In  India 
the  strife  of  Buddhism  with  Hinduism  gave  rise  to 
ferocious  persecutions,  which  however  were  perhaps  as 
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much  political  as  religious.  When  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  began  to  discover  and  conquer  new  countries 
beyond  the  ocean»,  the  spread  of  religion  was  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  adventurers,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  baser  as  well  as  of  tlic  bctti-r  sort,  Spain  accord- 
ingly forced  her  faith  upon  all  her  subjects,  and  found 
no  great  resistance  from  the  American  peoples,  though 
of  course  their  Christianity  seldom  went  deep,  as  in- 
deed it  remains  to-day  in  many  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America,  a  thin  veneer  over  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions of  the  aborigines.  Portugal  did  the  like,  so  far  as 
she  could,  in  Inilia  and  in  .Africa,  So  too  the  decrees 
by  which  the  French  colonizing  companies  were  founcled 
in  the  days  of  Richelieu  provided  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  was  to  be  everywhere  made  cotiiputsory,  and  that 
converted  pagans  were  to  be  admitte<l  to  the  full  civil 
rights  of  Frenchmen '.  Hut  when  the  English  set  forth 
to  trade  and  conquer  they  were  not  thinking  of  religion. 
The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Bengal  and 
Madras  were  acquired,  was  for  England  an  age  when 
persecution  had  died  out  and  missionary  propagandism 
had  scarcely  begun.  The  East  India  Company  did  not 
at  first  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious  rites  it 
found  practised  by  the  people,  however  cruel  or  immoral 
they  might  be.  It  gave  no  advantages  to  Christian  con- 
verts, and  for  a  good  while  it  even  discouraged  the  pre- 
sence of  missionaries,  lest  they  should  provoke  dis- 
turbances. Bishops  were  thought  less  dangerous,  and 
one  was  appointed,  with  three  Archdeacons  under  him, 
by  the  Act  of  1813.  A  sort  of  miniature  church  establish- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  Europeans,  still  exists  and  is  sup- 
ported out  of  Indian  revenues.  After  a  time,  however, 
some  of  the  more  offensive  or  harmful  features  of  native 
worship  began  to  be  forbidden.  The  human  sacrifices 
that  occasionally  occurred  among  the  hill  tribes  were 
treated  as  murders,  and  the  practice  of  Sutti — the 
self-immolation  of  the  Hindu  widow  on  her  husband's 

■  t  aire  lUi  tta  to  Sir  A.  C.  Lr»11  (i>^  <A.  ^  tiQ. 
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funeral  pyre — was  forbidden  as  far  back  as  1829.  No 
iiindranct:  it,  now  thrown  in  tbc  way  of  Christian  mis- 
*ions :  and  thvrc  is  perfect  equality,!  as  respects  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  not  only  between  the  native 
votaries  of  all  religions,  but  also  between  them  and 
Europeans. 

So  far  as  religion  properly  so-called  is  concerned, 
the  policy  of  the  English  is  simple  and  easy  to  apply. 
But  as  respects  usages  which  arc  more  or  less  associated 
with  religion  in  the  native  mind,  but  which  European 
sentiment  disapproves,  difficulties  sometimes  arise.  The 
burning  of  the  widow  was  one  of  these  usages,  and  has 
been  dealt  with  at  the  risk  of  oflfending  Hindu  prejudice. 
Infanticide  is  another;  and  the  British  Government  try 
to  check  it.  even  in  some  of  the  protected  States,  The 
marriage  of  young  children  is  a  third:  and  this  it  has 
been  thought  not  yet  prudent  to  forbid,  although  the  best 
luitive  opinion  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  evils  that 
attach  to  it.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
English  have,  like  the  Romans  but  unlike  the  Spaniards, 
shown  their  de^iire  to  respect  the  cu»toms  and  ideas  of 
the  conquered  peoples.  Indifferentism  has  served  them 
in  their  career  of  conquest  as  well  as  religious  eclecticism 
served  the  Romans,  so  that  religious  sentiment,  though 
it  sometimes  stimulated  the  valour  of  their  native  ene- 
mtes,  has  not  really  ftimished  any  obstacle  to  the  pacilica- 
tjon  of  a  conquered  people.  The  English  have,  however, 
gone  further  than  did  the  Romans  in  trying  to  deter  their 
subjects  from  practices  socially  or  morally  deleterious. 

As  regards  the  work  done  by  the  English  for  educa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  Universities, 
no  comparison  with  Rome  can  usefully  be  drawn: 
because  it  was  not  deemed  in  the  ancient  world  to  be 
the  futKtion  of  the  State  to  make  a  general  educational 
provision  for  its  subjects.  The  Emperors,  however, 
appointed  and  paid  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  in  some 
of  the  greater  cities.  That  which  the  English  have 
done,  however,  small  as  it  may  appear  in  comparison 
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with  the  vast  poi>iilaliun  they  have  to  care  for',  witnesses 
to  the  spirit  which  has  animated  them  in  seeking  to 
extend  to  the  conquered  the  opportunities  of  progress 
which  they  value  for  themselves. 

The  question  how  far  the  triumphs  of  Rome  and  of 
England  are  due  to  the  republican  polity  of  the  one, 
and  the  practically  republican  (though  not  until  1867 
or  1885  democratic)  polity  of  the  other,  is  so  large 
a  one  that  I  must  be  content  merely  to  indicate  it  as 
well  deserving  a  discussion.  Several  similar  empires 
have  been  built  up  by  republican  governments  of  the 
oligarchic  type,  as  witness  the  empire  of  Carthage  in 
the  ancient,  and  thai  of  Venice  in  the  later  mediaeval 
world.  One  can  explain  this  by  the  fact  that  in  such 
governments  there  is  usually,  along  with  a  continuity  of 
policy  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  democracy,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  capable  generals  and  administrators 
such  as  a  despotic  hereditary  monarchy  seldom  provides, 
for  a  monarchy  of  that  kind  must  from  time  to  time 
have  feeble  or  dissolute  sovereigns,  under  whom  bad 
selections  will  be  made  for  important  posts,  policy  will 
oscillate,  and  no  adequate  support  will  be  given  to  the 
armies  or  fleets  which  are  maintaining  the  interests  of 
the  nation  abroad.  A  republic  ts  moreover  likely  to 
have  a  larger  stock  of  c;ipable  and  experienced  men  on 
which  to  draw  during  the  process  of  conquering  and 
organising.  The  two  conspicuous  instances  in  which 
monarchies  have  acquired  and  long  held  vast  external 
dominions  are  the  Empires  of  Spain  and  Russia.  The 
former  case  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  doctrine  just 
slated,  because  the  oceanic  Empire  of  Spain  was  won 
quickly  and  wilh  little  fighting  against  opponents  im- 
measurably inferior,  and  because  it  had  no  contermi- 
nous enemies  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  decay 
which  soon  set  in.     In  the  case  of  Russia  the  process 

'  There  »r«  tn  Indi*  Bve  cMmlnlni;  and  -ifs^rt-gnM^Bg  [Tnlirrniilw,  wilh 
about  t.un  nutricuUinl  Muflrntt,  ncaitv  ill  ol  lliem  Uuulil  In  Uit  nuneroui  >f- 
illaCBl  collcHC*.    The  loUl  number  of  |>trtoni  reiurned  ai  (KclTing  insinicllcin  in 
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bas  been  largely  one  of  natural  expansion  over  re* 
gions  so  thinl>'  peopled  and  with  inhnl>itant$  so  back- 
ward timt  DO  serious  resistance  was  made  to  an  advance 
which  went  on  ralher  by  setilemcni  than  by  contiuesi. 
It  is  only  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Tiirkistaii  tlial  Russia 
has  had  to  establish  her  power  by  fighting.  Her  con- 
flicts even  with  the  Persians  and  the  Ottoman  Turks 
have  been,  as  Mollke  is  reported  to  have  said,  battles  of 
the  one-eyed  agaiin^t  the  blind.  But  it  must  be  added 
that  Russia  ha*  shown  during  two  centuries  a  remark- 
able power  of  holding  a  steady  course  of  foreign  policy. 
She  sometimes  trims  her  saiU,  and  lays  the  ship  upon 
the  other  lack,  but  the  main  direction  of  the  vessel's 
course  is  not  altered.  Tliis  must  be  the  result  of  wisdom 
or  good  fortune  in  the  clioice  of  ministers,  for  the 
Romanoff  dynasty  has  not  contained  more  than  its  fair 
average  of  men  of  governing  capacity. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  the  Romans  and 
the  English  may  be  compared  as  conquering  powers. 
Both  triumphed  by  force  of  character.  During  the  two 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, when  Rome  had  already  come  to  rule  many  pro- 
vinces, and  the  lime  of  Vespasian,  when  she  had  ceased  to 
be  a  city. and  was  passinginto  a  nation  conterminous  with 
her  dominions,  the  Romans  were  the  ruling  race  of  the 
world,  small  in  numbers,  even  if  we  count  the  peoples  of 
tniddlc  Italy  as  Romans,  but  gifted  with  such  talents  for 
war  and  government,  and  possessed  of  such  courage 
and  force  of  will  as  to  be  able,  not  only  to  dominate  the 
whole  civilized  world  and  hold  down  its  peoples,  but 
also  to  carry  on  a  succession  of  bloody  civil  wars  among 
themselves  without  giving  those  peoples  any  chance  of 
recovering  their  freedom.  The  Roman  armies,  though 
superior  in  discipline  to  the  enemies  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter, except  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  were  not  gene- 
rally superior  in  arms,  and  had  no  resources  of  superior 
scientific  knowledge  at  their  command.  Tlieir  adver- 
saries in  .-Vfrica.  in  Greece,  and  in  Asia  Minor  were  as  far 
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advanced  in  material  civilization  as  they  were  them- 
Kclves,  It  was  their  strcnuyus  and  indomitable  will, 
buoyed  up  by  the  pride  and  self-coniidcncc  born  of  a  long 
succession  of  victories  in  the  past,  that  enabled  them  to 
achieve  this  unparalleled  triumph.  The  triumph  was  a 
triumph  of  character,  as  their  poet  felt  when  he  penned 
the  famous  Une.  Moribus  antiquis  stat  res  Komana.  inrisque. 
And  after  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  had  ceased  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  this  consciousness  of  great- 
ness passed  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Roman 
world  when  they  compared  themselves  with  the  bar- 
barians outside  their  frontiers.  One  finds  it  even  in 
the  pages  of  Procopius,  a  Syrian  writing  in  Greek, 
after  the  western  half  of  the  Empire  had  been  dismem- 
bered by  barbarian  invasions. 

The  English  conquered  India  with  forces  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Romans;  and  their  success 
in  subjugating  a  still  vaster  population  in  a  shorter 
time  may  thus  appear  more  brilliant.  But  the  Eng- 
lish had  antagonists  immeasurably  inferior  in  valour,  in 
discipline,  in  military  science,  and  generally  also  in  the 
material  of  war.  to  those  whom  the  Romans  overcame. 
Nor  had  they  ever  either  a  first-rate  general  or  amonarch 
of  persistent  energy  opposed  to  them.  No  ilanntbal, 
nor  even  a  Mithradatcs.  appeared  to  bar  their  path. 
Hyder  Ali  had  no  nation  behind  him:  and  fortune 
spared  them  an  encounter  with  the  Afghan  Ahmed 
Shah  and  the  Sikh  Ranjit  Singh.  Their  most  formid- 
able opponents  might  rather  be  compared  with  the 
gallant  but  untrained  Celtic  Vercingctorix,  or  the 
showy  but  incompetent  Antiochus  the  Great,  It  was 
only  when  Europeans  tike  Dupleix  came  upon  the  scene 
that  they  had  men  of  their  own  kind  to  grapple  with ; 
and  Dupleix  had  not  the  support  from  home  which 
Clive  could  count  on  in  case  of  dire  necessity.  Still  the 
conquest  of  India  was  a  splendid  achievement,  more 
striking  and  more  difficult,  if  less  romantic,  than  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Heman  Cortcz  or  the  conquest  of 
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Peru  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
Uiat  the  courage  of  these  two  adventurers  in  venturing 
(ar  into  unknown  regions  with  a  handful  of  followers  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Among  the  English,  as  among 
the  Romans,  the  sense  of  personal  force,  the  conscious 
ascendency  of  a  race  so  often  already  victorious,  with 
centuries  of  lame  behind  them,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  feebler  folk  against  whom  they  were  contending, 
were  the  main  source  of  that  dash  and  energy  and 
readine&s  to  face  any  odds  which  bore  down  all  rests* 
tance.  These  (jualtlics  have  lasted  into  our  own  time. 
No  more  brilliant  examples  were  ever  given  of  them 
Ifian  in  the  defence  of  the  Kort  at  Lucknow  and  in  the 
siege  of  Delhi  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.  And  it  is  worili  noting  iliat  almost  the  only 
disasters  that  have  ever  befallen  the  British  arms  have 
occurred  where  the  general  in  command  was  either 
incompetent,  as  must  sometimes  happen  in  every  army, 
or  was  wanting  in  boldness.  In  the  East,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  confidence  makes  for  victory,  and  one 
victory  leads  on  to  another. 

Il  is  by  these  quahtics  that  the  I^ngUsh  continue  to 
hold  India.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration which  they  fill  there  are  only  about  one  thousand 
persons:  and  these  one  thousand  control  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  millions,  doing  it  with  so  Utile  friction 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  this  extraor- 
dinary fact.  The  English  have  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  by  their  resistless  cncrg)'  and  their 
almost  uniform  success.  Their  domination  seems  to 
have  about  it  an  element  of  the  supernatural,  for  the 
masses  of  India  are  still  in  that  mental  condition  which 
looks  to  the  supernatural  for  an  explanation  of  whatever 
astonishes  it.  The  British  Raj  fills  them  with  a  sense  of 
awe  and  mystery.  That  nearly  three  hundred  millions 
of  men  should  be  ruled  by  a  few  palefaced  strangers 
from  beyond  the  great  and  wide  sea,  strangers  who  all 
obey  some  distant  power,  and  who   never,  like  the 
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lieutenants  of  Oriental  sovereigns,  try  to  revolt  for  their 
own  benefit — this  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  anything 
but  the  doing  of  some  unseen  and  irresistible  divinity. 
I  heard  at  Lahore  an  anecdote  which,  slight  as  it  is, 
ilhislratcs  the  way  in  which  the  native  thinks  of  these 
things.  A  tiger  had  escaped  from  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  its  keeper,  hoping  to  lure  it  back,  followed 
it.  When  all  other  inducemcius  had  failed,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  solemnly  adjured  it  in  the  name  of 
the  British  Government,  to  which  it  belonged,  to  come 
back  to  its  cage.    The  tiger  obeyed. 

Now  that  we  have  rapidly  surveyed  the  more  salient 
points  of  resemblance  or  analogy  between  these  two 
empires,  it  remains  to  note  the  capital  differences  be- 
tween them,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  already 
incidentally  mentioned.  On  the  most  obvious  of  all 
I  have  already  dwell.  It  is  the  (act  that,  whereas  the 
Romans  concpiered  right  out  from  their  Gty  in  all 
directions — south,  north,  west,  and  east — so  that  the 
capital,  during  the  five  centuries  from  n.  c.  200  (end  of 
the  Second  Punic  War)  to  A,  D.  325  (foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople), stood  not  far  from  the  centre  of  their  domi- 
nions, England  has  con<]uere<l  India  across  the  ocean, 
and  remains  many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  her  Indian  territory.  .-Vnolher  not  less  obvious 
difference  Ls  perhaps  less  important  than  it  seems. 
Rome  was  a  city,  and  Britain  is  a  country.  Rome,  when 
she  stepped  outside  Italy  to  establish  in  Sicily  her  first 
province,  had  a  free  population  of  possibly  only  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  souls.  Britain,  when  she  began  her 
career  of  conquest  at  Plassy.  had  (if  we  include  Ireland, 
then  still  3L  distinct  kingdom,  but  then  less  a  source  of 
weakness  than  she  has  sometimes  since  been)  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  But,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  distance  from  Britain  to  India  round  the 
Cape  made  her  larger  population  les*  available  for  action 
in  India  than  was  the  smaller  population  of  Rome  for 
action  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  comparison  mu»t  not 
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really  be  made  with  Rome  as  a  city,  but  with  Rome  as 
the  centre  of  a  large  Italian  population,  upon  which 
she  drew  for  her  armies,  and  the  btdk  of  which  had. 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  become  her  citiitens. 
On  this  point  of  dissimilarity  no  more  need  be  said, 
because  its  significance  is  apparent.  I  turn  from  it  to 
another  of  greater  consequence. 

The  relations  of  the  conquering  country  to  the  con* 
<|ucrcd  country,  and  of  the  conquering  race  to  the 
conquered  races,  arc  totally  different  in  the  two  cases 
compared.  In  the  case  of  Rome  there  was  a  similarity 
of  conditions  which  pointed  to  and  ultimately  cITected 
a  fusion  of  the  peoples.  In  the  case  of  England  there 
is  a  dissimilarity  which  makes  the  fusion  of  her  people 
with  the  peoples  of  India  impossible. 

Oimate  offers  the  first  point  of  contrast.  Rome,  to 
be  sure,  ruled  countries  some  of  which  were  far  hotter 
and  others  far  colder  than  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
Doubtless  the  officer  who  was  stationed  in  Nubia  com- 
plained of  the  torrid  summer,  much  as  an  English 
officer  complains  of  Quctta  or  Multan;  nor  were  the 
winters  of  ,\rdoch  or  Hexham  agreeable  to  a  soldier 
from  Apulia.  But  if  the  Roman  married  in  Nubia,  he 
could  bring  up  his  family  there.  ."Vn  English  officer 
cannot  do  this  at  Quetta  or  Multan.  The  English  race 
becomes  so  enfeebled  in  the  second  generation  by  liv- 
ing without  respite  under  the  Indian  sun  that  it  would 
probably  die  out,  at  least  in  llie  plains,  in  the  third 
or  fourth.  Few  Engli^hnien  feel  disposed  to  make 
India  their  home,  if  only  because  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  life  tlierc  are  so  different  from  those  under 
Mrhich  their  earlier  years  were  passed.  But  the  Italian 
could  nuike  himself  at  home,  so  far  as  natural  condi- 
tions went,  almost  anywhere  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
Guadalquivir. 

The  second  contrast  is  in  the  colour  of  the  races. 
All  the  races  of  India  are  dark,  ihotigli  individuals  may 
be  found  among  high-caste  Brahmins  and  among  the 
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Parsis  of  Poona  or  Gujarat  who  are  as  light  in  hue  as 
many  Englishmen.  N'ow  to  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and 
especially  to  ihe  English  and  Anglo-Americans,  the 
difference  of  colour  means  a  great  deal.  It  creates  a 
feeling  of  separation,  perhaps  even  of  a  slight  repul- 
sion. Such  a  feeling  may  be  deemed  unreasonable 
or  unchristian,  but  it  seems  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
eSaceable  in  any  time  wc  can  foresee.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  nearly  so  strong  towards  members  of  the 
more  civilized  races  of  India,  with  their  faces  often  full 
of  an  intelligence  and  refinement  which  witnesses  to 
many  generations  of  mental  culture,  as  it  is  in  North 
America  towards  the  negroes  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  or  in 
South  Africa  towards  the  Kafirs.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
be,  as  a  rule,  a  bar  to  social  intimacy,  and  a  complete 
bar  to  intermarriage. 

Among  the  highest  castes  of  Hindus  and  among  the 
most  ancient  princely  families,  such  as  those  famous 
Rajput  dynasties  whose  lineage  runs  bacl<  further  than 
does  that  of  any  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  there  is 
a  corresponding  pride  of  race  quite  as  strong  as  that 
felt  by  the  best-born  European.  So,  too,  some  of  the 
oldest  Musulman  families,  tracing  their  origin  to  the 
relatives  of  the  Prophet  himself,  arc  in  respect  of  long 
descent  equal  to  any  European  houses.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  more  educated  and  tactful  among  the 
English  pay  due  honour  to  these  families,  colour  would 
form  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  intermarriage,  even 
were  the  pride  of  the  Rajputs  disposed  to  invite  it. 
TTie  oldest  of  the  Rajput  dynasties,  that  of  Udaipur, 
always  refused  to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  even 
to  the  Mogul  Emperors. 

There  was  no  severing  line  like  this  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  only  dark  races  (other  than  the  Egyptians) 
with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact  were  some 
of  the  Nnmidian  tribes,  few  of  whom  became  really 
Romanised,  and  the  Nubians  of  the  Middle  Nile,  also 
scarcely  within  the  pale  of  civilization.     The  question, 
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therefore,  did  not  ariiii:  in  the  (onn  it  Itiis  taken  in  India. 
Probabiy,  however,  the  Koman>  would  have  felt  and 
acted  not  hke  Teutons,  hut  ralher  3^  the  Spanish  and 
Ponugiicsc  have  done.  Difference  of  colour  does  not 
rcpei  members  of  the.se  la&t-nanied  nations,  .'\mong 
them,  unions,  that  is  to  say  legiltniatc  unions,  of  whites 
with  dark-skinned  people,  are  not  uncommon,  nor  is  the 
mulatto  or  quadroon  offspring  kept  apart  and  looked 
down  upon  as  he  is  among  ihe  Anglo-.\mcrieans. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  fusion  of  the  races 
and  nationalities  that  composed  the  Roman  Empire 
than  the  absence  of  any  physical  and  conspicuous 
distinctions  between  those  races,  just  as  nothing  did 
more  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  slavery  than  the  fact 
that  the  slave  was  usually  of  a  tint  and  type  of  features 
not  markedly  unlike  those  of  his  master.  Before  the 
tad  of  the  Republic  there  were  many  freedmen  in  the 
Senate,  though  their  presence  there  was  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  declension.  The  son  of  a  frcedman  passed 
naturally  and  easily — as  did  the  poet  Horace — into  the 
best  society  of  Rome  when  his  personal  merits  or  the 
favour  of  a  great  patron  g^vc  him  entrance,  though  his 
detractors  found  pleasure  in  reminding  one  another  of 
hie  origin.  In  India  it  is  otherwise.  Slavery,  which 
was  never  harsh  there,  has  fortunately  not  come  into 
the  matter,  in  the  way  it  did  in  the  Soiilhern  States 
of  America  and  in  South  Africa.  Hut  the  popuhition 
is  sharply  divided  into  whites  and  natives.  The  so- 
called  Eurasians,  a  mixed  race  due  to  the  unions  of 
whites  with  persons  of  Indian  race,  give  their  sym- 
pathies to  the  whites,  but  are  treated  by  the  latter  as 
an  inferior  class.  They  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
be  an  important  factor,  nor  do  they  bridge  over  the 
chasm  which  divides  the  rulers  from  the  ruled.  It  is 
not  of  the  want  of  political  liberty  that  the  latter  com- 
plain, for  political  liberty  has  never  been  enjoyed  in 
the  East,  and  would  not  have  been  dreamt  of  had  not 
English   literature   and    Engli.sh   college   teaching   im- 
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planted  tile  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  natives. 
But  the  haiitfur  of  the  English  and  llie  sense  of  social 
incompatibility  which  both  elements  feci,  are  unfortu- 
nate features  in  the  situaiion.  and  have  been  so  from 
the  first.  Even  in  1813  the  representatives  of  the  East 
India  Company  Mated  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  '  Englishmen  of  classes  not  under  the 
observation  of  the  supreme  authorities  were  notorious 
for  the  contempt  with  which,  in  their  ignorance  and 
arrogance,  they  contemplated  the  usages  and  institu- 
tions of  the  natives,  and  for  their  frequent  disregard  ot 
justice  and  humanity  in  their  deahngs  with  the  people 
of  India'.'  And  the  Act  of  1833  requires  the  Govern- 
niciii  of  India  *  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives  from  insult  and  outrage  in  their  persons,  reli- 
gions, and  opinions '.' 

It  may  be  thought  that,  even  if  colour  did  not  form 
an  obstacle  to  intermarriage,  religion  would.  Religion, 
however,  can  be  changed,  and  colour  cannot.  In  North 
America  blacks  and  whites  belong  to  the  same  religious 
denominations,  but  the  social  demarcation  remains  com- 
plete. Still  it  is  true  that  the  difference  of  religion  does 
constitute  in  India  a  further  barrier  not  merely  to  inter- 
marriage but  also  to  intimate  social  relations.  Among 
the  Musulmans  the  practice,  or  at  any  rate  the  legal 
possibility  of  polygamy,  naturally  deters  white  women 
from  a  union  they  might  otherwise  have  contemplated. 
(There  have,  however,  been  a  few  instances  of  such 
onions.)  Hinduism  stands  much  further  away  from 
Christianity  than  does  Islam:  and  its  ceremonial  rules 
regarding  the  persons  in  whose  company  food  may  be 
partaken  of  operate  ngain-tt  a  form  of  social  intercourse 
which  cements  intimacy  among  Europeans'. 

One  must  always  remember  ihat  in  the  East  religion 
constitutes  both  a  bond  of  union  and  a  dividing  line 

■  £««  nb*n'»  GtfnBinte/l-<dU.  p.  n.  »  IbW.  p,  (i. 

*  Hit  nufflhrr  of  llinilu^ln  atl  ImHn  1*  ntltnjttrd  a1  »>t  m[I11on«.  Ui41  cif  Moaol' 
mui*  At  Ulij'^evrn  mlllioni.  Aborl^^ii]  lats  nine  nilllioiu.  ChhxianB  lira  ml). 
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of  severance  fnr  stronger  and  deeper  than  it  does  in 
VVeitern  Europe.  It  largely  replaces  tlial  national 
feeling  whicli  i«  absent  in  India  and  among  the  Eastern 
peoples  (except  the  Oiine»e  and  Japanese)  generally. 
Among  Hindus  and  Mnstilmans  religions  practice*  are 
inwoven  with  a  man's  whole  life.  To  the  Hindu  more 
especially  caste  is  everything.  It  creates  a  sort  of  nation- 
ality wtlliin  a  nationality,  dividing  the  man  of  one  caste 
from  the  man  of  another,  as  well  as  from  the  man 
who  stands  outside  Hinduism  altogether.  Among  Mus- 
lims there  is  indeed  no  regular  caste  (though  evident 
traces  of  it  remain  among  the  Mithamadans  of  India); 
but  the  haughty  excUisivcncss  of  Islam  keeps  ils  vo- 
taries quite  apan  from  the  professors  of  other  faiths. 
The  European  in  India,  when  he  converses  with  either 
a  Hindu  or  a  Musidman,  feels  strongly  how  far  away 
from  them  he  stands.  There  i^  always  a  sense  of 
constraint,  because  both  parties  know  that  a  whole 
range  of  subjects  lies  outside  discussion,  and  must 
not  be  even  approached.  It  is  very  different  when 
one  talks  to  a  native  Cliristian  of  the  upper  ranks. 
There  is  then  no  great  need  (or  reserve  save,  of 
course,  thai  the  racial  susceptibilities  of  the  native 
gentleman  who  does  not  belong  to  the  ruling  class 
must  be  respected.  Community  of  religion  in  carry- 
mg  the  educated  native  Christian  far  away  from  the 
native  Hindu  or  Muslim,  brings  him  comparatively 
near  to  the  European.  ISecansc  he  is  a  Christian  he 
generally  feels  himself  more  in  sympathy  with  his  Euro- 
pean rulers  than  he  does  with  his  fellow  subjects  of  the 
same  race  and  colour  as  himself. 

Here  I  touch  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interent  when 
one  thinks  of  the  more  remote  future  of  India.  Political 
consequences  greater  than  now  appear  may  depend 
upon  the  spread  of  Christianity  there,  a  spread  whose 
progress,  though  at  present  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
upper  classes,  may  possibly  become  much  more  rapid 
than  it  has  been  during  the   last  century.     I  do  not 
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say  that  Hinduism  or  Islam  is  a  cause  of  hostility  to 
British  rule.  Ncitht;r  <Io  I  suggest  that  a  Christian 
native  population  would  become  fused  with  the  Euro- 
pean or  Eurasian  population.  But  if  the  number  of 
Christians,  especially  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks 
of  Indian  society,  were  to  increase,  the  difliculty  of 
ascertaining  native  opinion,  now  so  much  felt  by  In- 
dian administrators,  would  be  perceptibly  lessened,  and 
the  social  separation  of  natives  and  Europeans  might 
become  less  acute,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  sections 
of  the  population. 

When  wc  turn  back  to  the  Roman  Empire  how  strik- 
ing is  the  absence  of  any  lines  of  religious  demarca- 
tion! One  must  not  speak  of  toleration  as  the  note  of 
its  policy,  because  there  was  nothing  to  tolerate.  All 
religions  were  equally  true,  or  equally  useful,  each  for 
its  own  country  or  nation.  Tlic  satirist  of  an  age  which 
had  already  lost  belief  in  the  Olympian  deities  might 
scoff  at  the  beast-gods  of  Egypt  and  the  fanaticism  which 
their  worship  evoked.  But  nobody  thought  of  convert- 
ing the  devotees  of  crocodiles  or  cats.  A  Briton  brought 
up  by  the  Druids,  or  a  Frisian  who  had  worshipped 
Woden  in  his  youth,  found,  if  he  was  sent  to  command  a 
garrison  in  Syria,  no  difficulty  in  attending  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Syrian  Sun-god.  or  in  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
Sun-god's  priest.  Possibly  the  first  injunctions  to  have 
regard  to  religion  in  choosing  a  consort  that  were  ever 
issued  in  the  ancient  world  were  such  as  that  given  by 
St.  Paul  when  he  said, '  Be  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers."  Christianity  had  a  reason  for  this 
precept  which  the  other  religions  had  not.  because  lo  it 
all  the  other  religions  were  false  and  pernicious,  draw- 
ing men  away  from  the  only  true  God.  We  may  ac- 
cordingly say  that,  old-cslabtishcd  and  strong  as  some 
of  the  religions  were  which  the  Romans  found  when  they 
began  to  conquer  the  Mediterranean  countries,  religion 
did  not  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  fusion  of  the  peo- 
ples of  those  countries  into  one  Roman  natiotiality. 
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When  tlic  Monotlivistic  religions  came  upon  the  scene, 
things  began  lo  cliaiigc.  Almost  (hi-  nnly  rebellions 
against  Rome  which  were  rather  religious,  tli.111  political, 
were  those  of  the  Jews.  When  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries,  sharp  theological  controversies 
tiegan  to  diviOe  Christians,  especially  in  the  East, 
dangers  appeared  such  as  had  never  arisen  from  reli- 
gious causei  in  the  days  of  heathenism.  Schisms,  like 
that  of  the  Donatists.  and  heresies,  began  to  trouble 
the  field  of  politics.  The  Arian  Goths  and  Vandals 
remained  distinct  from  the  orthodox  provincials  whom 
tJtey  conquered.  In  Egypt,  a  country  always  prone  to 
fanaticism,  the  Monophysite  anianonism  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Eastern  Emperors  was  so  bitter  that  the 
native  population  showed  signs  of  disaffection  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  they  offered,  a  century 
later,  scarcely  any  resistance  to  those  Musutman  in- 
vaders from  Arabia  whom  they  disliked  no  more  than 
they  did  their  own  sovereign  at  Constantinople. 

A  fourth  agency  working  for  fusion  which  the  Roman 
Empire  possessed,  and  which  the  English  in  India  want, 
is  to  be  found  in  language  and  literature.  The  con- 
quests of  Rome  had  been  preceded  by  the  spread  o( 
(he  GreeW  tongue  and  of  Greek  culture  over  the  coasts 
of  the  Eastern  Nteditcrrancan.  Even  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  though  the  native  languages 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  cities  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Tiberius  ',  and  probably  held  their  ground  in  country 
districts  down  till  the  .^rab  conquest,  Greek  was  under- 
stood by  the  richer  people,  and  was  a  sort  of  lingua 
fraiita  for  commerce  from  Sicily  to  the  Euphrates  *. 
Greek  literature  was  the  basis  of  education,  and  formed 
the  minds  of  the  cultivated  class.  It  was  indeed  familiar 
to  that  class  even  in  the  western  lialf  nf  the  Empire, 
through  which,  by  the  lime  of  the  Antonines,  Latin  had 

■  Ai  In  Lrooak* ;  c[.  Acu  ijr. 

■  TTwrr  it  b  corimi  4Arr  ih>l  when  the  hrad  of  Cnviut  waft  brought  lo  1h« 
t>u(btan  Una  •  p^i^Re  ttoa  Ihc  B'4iiMar  ol  Riir>i<inri  mi  rtcllrd  Uy  a  Otrck 
<riK)  wn  u  Ibe  Cvun. 
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begun  to  be  generally  spoken,  except  in  remote  regions 
such  as  the  Basque  country  and  ttie  banks  of  the  V'aal 
and  North-Wcstern  Gaul.  As  the  process  of  unifi-j 
cation  usually  works  downwards  from  the  wealthier 
and  better  educated  to  the  masses,  il  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  upper  class  should  have,  in  these 
two  great  languages,  a  factor  constantly  operative  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  ideas  of  peoples  originally  distinct, 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  creation  of  a 
common  type  of  civilisation.  Just  as  the  use  of  Latin 
and  of  the  \'ulgate  maintained  a  sort  of  unity  among 
Christian  nations  and  races  even  in  the  darkest  and  most 
turbulent  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  the  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  ibroughoiit  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
powerfully  tended  to  draw  its  parts  together.  Nor  was 
it  without  importance  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire 
had  the  same  models  of  poetic  and  prose  style  in  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  in  the  Latin  writers  of  the 
pre-Auguslan  and  Augustan  age.  Virgil  in  particular 
became  Ibe  national  poet  of  the  Empire,  in  whom  impe- 
rial patriotism  found  its  highest  expression. 

Very  different  have  been  the  condition*  of  India. 
When  the  British  came,  they  found  no  national  litera- 
ture, unless  we  can  apply  that  name  to  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  epics,  written  in  a  tongue  which  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  many  centuries  before.  Persian  and 
Arabic  were  cultivated  languages,  used  by  educated 
Musulmans  and  by  a  tew  Hindu  servants  of  the  Musul- 
man  princes.  The  lingua  franca  called  Hindustani  or 
Urdu,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  camps  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  was  becoming  a  means  of  intercourse  over 
Northern  India,  but  was  hardly  used  throughout  the 
South.  Only  a  handful  of  the  population  were  suf- 
ficiently educated  to  be  accessible  to  the  influences 
of  any  literature,  or  spoke  any  tongue  except  that  of 
their  own  district.  At  present  five  great  languages*, 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  divide  between  them 
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Northern,  North-Wcslem,  and  Middle  India,  and  (our 
others'  of  tlie  Dravidian  tj-pe  cover  Southern  India: 
while  many  others  arc  spoken  by  smaller  sections  of  the 
people.  The  language  of  the  English  conquerurs,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  official  language  in  1835,  is  the  jurent 
tongue  of  only  about  250,000  per»on»  otit  of  287/x»,ooo, 
k»  than  one  in  one  thou&and.  An  increasing  number 
of  natives  of  the  educated  class  have  learnt  to  ^pcak  it, 
but  even  if  we  reckon  in  these,  il  affects  only  the  most 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  population.  I  have  already 
observed  that  it  wa«  an  advantage  for  England  in 
conquering  India,  and  is  an  advantage  for  her  in  ruling 
it,  thai  the  inliahiianis  are  so  divided  by  language  as  well 
as  by  religion  and  (among  the  Hindu*)  by  caste  lliat  they 
could  not  combine  to  resist  her.  Rome  had  enjoyed,  in 
slighter  measure,  a  similar  advantage.  But  whereas  in 
the  Roman  Empire  Greek  ami  Latin  .spread  soswiftlyand 
steadily  that  the  various  nationalities  soon  began  to 
blend,  the  absence  in  India  of  any  two  such  dominant 
tongues  and  the  lower  level  of  inleilectual  progress  keep 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  without  any  gene- 
rat  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  thought  or  for  the  for- 
tnalion  of  any  one  type  of  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
There  U  therefore  no  national  literature  for  India,  nor 
any  prospect  that  one  will  arise.  No  Cicero  forms 
prose  style,  no  Virgil  inspires  an  imperial  patriotism. 
The  English  have  established  places  of  higher  instruc- 
tion on  the  model  not  so  much  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  of  the  Scottish  Universities  and  the  new 
University  Colleges  which  have  recently  sprung  up 
m  England,  together  with  five  examining  Universities. 
Through  these  institutions  they  are  giving  to  the 
ambitious  youth  of  India,  and  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  enter  Government  employment  or  the  learned 
professions,  an  education  of  3  European  tvpe,  a  type 
so  remote  from  the  natural  quality  and  proclivttie* 
of  the  Indian  mind  that  it  is  not  likely  to  give  birth 
■  Tdocu.  Tamil.  Kaumc.  M*lair»Un). 
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to  sny  litvralurc  with  a  distinctively  Indian  character. 
Indeed  the  chief  effect  of  this  instruction  has  so  far  been 
to  make  those  who  receive  it  cease  to  be  Hindus  or 
Musiilmans  without  making  them  either  Ciirisiiaiii  or 
Europeans,  It  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent,  destroying  the 
old  systems  of  conventional  morality,  and  putting  little 
in  their  place.  The  results  may  not  be  seen  for  a  gene- 
ration or  two.  When  they  come  they  may  prove  far 
from  happy. 

If  in  the  course  of  ages  any  one  language  comes 
to  predominate  in  India  and  to  be  the  language  not 
only  of  commerce,  law,  and  administration,  but  also  of 
literature,  English  is  likely  to  be  that  language ;  and 
English  will  by  that  time  have  also  become  the  leading 
language  of  the  world'.  This  will  tend  both  to  unify 
the  peoples  of  IniUa  and  {in  a  sense)  to  bring  ihem 
nearer  to  their  rulers.  By  that  time,  however,  if  it  ever 
arrives,  so  many  other  changes  will  also  have  arrived 
that  it  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  type  of  civilization 
which  wiil  then  have  been  produced. 

These  considerations  have  shown  us  how  different 
have  been  the  results  of  English  from  those  of  Roman 
conquest.  In  the  latter  case  a  double  process  began 
from  the  first.  The  provinces  became  assimilated  to 
one  another,  and  Rome  became  assimilated  to  them,  or 
they  to  her.  As  her  individuality  passed  to  them  it  was 
diluted  by  their  influence.  Out  of  the  one  conquering 
race  and  the  many  conquered  races  there  was  growing  up 
a  people  which,  though  many  local  distinctions  remained, 
was  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  tending  to  be- 
come substantially  one  in  religion,  one  in  patriotism,  one 
in  its  type  of  intellectual  life  and  of  material  civilization. 
The  process  was  never  completed,  because  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  was  just  the  time  when  the  Empire 
began,  not  from  any  internal  dissensions,  but  from 
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financJAl  and  military  weakness,  to  yield  to  invasions  and 
immigrations  which  forced  its  parts  asunder.  But  it  was 
so  far  completed  that  Claudian  could  write  in  the  days 
o(  Ilonorius:  '  Wc  who  drink  of  the  Khone  and  the 
Oronles  arc  all  one  nation.'  In  this  one  huge  nation 
the  city  and  people  of  Rome  had  been  merged,  their 
original  character  so  obliterated  that  they  could  give 
their  name  to  the  world.  But  in  India  there  has  been 
neither  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
nor  even  a  fusion  of  the  various  conquered  races  into 
one  ijcoplc.  Differences  of  race,  language,  and  religion 
have  prevented  the  latter  fusion:  yet  it  may  some  day 
come.  But  a  fusion  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
se«ms  to  be  forbidden  by  climate  and  by  the  disparity 
of  character  and  of  civilization,  as  well  as  by  antago- 
nisms of  colour  and  religion.  The  English  are  too 
unlike  the  races  of  India,  or  any  one  of  those  races,  to 
mingle  with  them,  or  to  come  to  form,  in  the  sense  of 
Claudian's  words,  one  people. 

The  nations  and  tribes  that  were  overcome  and 
incorporated  by  Rome  were  either  the  possessors  of  a 
civilization  as  old  and  as  advanced  as  was  her  own,  or 
else,  like  the  Gaiil»  and  the  Germans,  belonged  to  stocks 
full  of  intellectual  force,  capable  of  receiving  her  lessons, 
and  of  rapidly  rising  to  the  level  of  her  culture.  But  the 
race*  of  India  were  all  of  them  far  behind  the  English 
in  material  civilization.  Some  of  ihem  were  and  are 
intellectually  backward;  others,  whose  keen  intelligence 
and  aptitude  for  learning  equals  that  of  Europeans,  are 
inferior  in  energ>'  and  strength  of  will.  Yet  even  these 
differences  might  not  render  an  ultimate  fusion  impos- 
sible. It  is  religion  and  colour  that  seem  to  place  that 
result  beyond  any  horizon  to  which  our  eyes  can  reach. 
The  semi-barbarous  races  of  Southern  Siberia  will 
become  Russians.  The  Georgians  and  Armenians  of 
Transcaucasia,  unless  their  attachment  to  their  national 
churches  saves  them,  may  become  Russians.  Even  the 
Turkmans  of  the  Khanates  will  be  Russians  one  day,  as 
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ihe  Tatars  of  Kazan  and  the  Crimea  arc  already  on  the 
way  lo  bcfomc.  But  the  English  ^eem  destined  to  re- 
itiain  quite  distinct  [rom  the  natives  o(  India,  neither 
mingling  their  blood  nor  imparting  their  character  and 
haljit». 

So  loo,  it  may  be  conjectured,  there  will  not  be,  (or 
ages  to  come,  any  fusion  of  Americans  with  the  races 
of  the  PhiHppinc  Isles. 

The  observation  that  Rome  effaced  herself  in  giving 
Iier  name  and  law*  lo  the  world  suggests  an  imjuiry 
into  what  may  be  called  the  retroactive  influence  of  India 
upon  England.  In  the  annals  of  Rome,  war,  conquest, 
and  lerriional  e.xpan.iion  pervade  and  govern  the  whole 
story.  Her  constitutional,  her  social,  her  economic 
history,  from  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars  onwards,  is 
substantially  determined  by  her  position  as  a  ruling 
State,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  the  Mediterranean  world. 
It  was  the  inRuence  upon  the  City  of  the  phenomena 
of  her  nilc  in  the  provinces  that  did  most  to  destroy 
not  only  the  old  constitution  but  the  old  simple  and 
upright  character  of  the  Roman  people.  The  pro- 
vinces avenged  themselves  upon  their  conquerors.  In 
the  end,  Rome  ceases  to  have  any  history  of  her  own, 
except  an  architectural  history,  so  completely  is  she 
merged  in  her  Empire.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true 
of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Rontc.  Italy,  which  had  subjected 
so  many  provinces,  ends  by  becoming  herself  a  province 
— a  province  no  more  important  than  the  others,  except 
in  respect  of  the  reverence  that  surrounded  her  name. 
Her  history,  from  the  time  of  .Augustus  till  that  of 
Odovakcr  ami  Thcodorich  the  Ostrogoth,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  history  of  ihe  Empire.  Quite  otherwise  with 
England.  Though  England  has  fountlcd  many  colonics, 
sent  out  vast  bodies  of  emigrants,  and  conquered  wide 
dominions,  her  domestic  history  has  been,  since  she 
lost  Normandy  and  Aquitainc,  comparatively  little 
affected  by  these  frcqiient  wars  and  this  immense  ex- 
pansion.   One  might  compose  a  constitutional  history 
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o(  England,  or  an  economic  and  industrial  liistory,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  histar)-,  or  a  literary  history,  or  a  social  his- 
tory, in  which  only  few  and  slight  references  would  need 
to  be  made  to  cither  the  colonies  or  India.  England  was 
a  great  European  power  before  she  had  any  colonies  or 
any  Indian  tcrrilories:  and  she  wonid  be  a  great  Euro- 
pean power  if  all  of  these  transmarine  possessions  were 
to  drop  off.  Only  at  a  few  moments  in  the  century  and  a 
halt  since  Ihe  baillc  of  Plassy  have  Indian  affairs  gravely 
affected  English  politics.  Every  one  remembers  Fox's 
India  Bill,  in  1783,  and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  \abobs  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  demoralizing  society  and  politics.  It  was  in  India 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  showed  his  powers. 
It  was  through  the  I  ndian  opium  trade  that  England  first 
came  into  collision  with  China.  The  notion  that  Russian 
ambition  might  become  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
Britain  in  India  had  something  to  do  with  the  Crimean 
War.  and  with  the  subsequent  policy  towards  the  Turks 
followed  by  England  down  to  18S0.  The  deplorable 
Afghan  War  of  1878-9  led,  more  perhaps  than  anything 
eiHe,  to  (he  fall  of  Lord  Bcaconsficld's  Ministry  in  1880. 
Other  instances  might  be  added  in  which  Indian  ques- 
tions have  told  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
or  have  given  rise  to  parliamentary  strife ;  although,  by 
a  tacit  convention  between  the  two  great  parties  in  Eng- 
land, efforts  are  UMially  made — and  made  most  wisely— 
to  prevent  fpiestions  of  Indian  administration  from  be- 
coming any  further  than  ^eems  absolutely  necessary 
matter*  of  (>arty  controversy.  Yet.  if  these  instances  be 
all  put  ic^ether.  they  are  lejis  mimerous  and  momentous 
than  might  have  been  expected  when  one  considers  the 
magnitude  of  the  slake  which  Britain  holds  in*India.  And 
even  when  we  add  to  these  the  effect  of  Indian  markets 
tt[>on  British  trade,  and  the  undeniable  influence  of  the 
possession  of  India  upon  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  Englishmen,  strengthening  in  them  a  sense  of  pride 
and  what  is  callH  an  imperial  spirit,  we  shall  stUI  be 
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surprised  that  the  control  of  this  vast  territory  and  of 
a  population  more  than  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  not  told  more  foreibly  upon 
Britain,  and  coloured  her  history  more  deeply  tlian 
it  lias  in  fact  done.  Suppose  that  England  had  not 
conquered  India.  Would  her  domestic  development, 
whether  constitutional  or  social,  have  taken  a  course 
greatly  different  from  that  which  it  has  actually  foKi 
lowed?  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  not.  It  has  been'^ 
the  good  fortune  of  England  to  stand  far  off  from  the 
conquered  countries,  and  to  have  had  a  population  too 
large  to  suffer  sensibly  from  the  moral  evils  which 
conquest  and  the  influx  of  wealth  bring  in  their  train '. 

The  remark  was  made  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion 
that  the  contact  of  the  English  race  with  native  r&ccs 
in  India,  and  the  process  by  which  the  former  is  giving 
the  material  civilization,  and  a  tincture  of  the  intellec- 
tual cultiu-c  of  Europe  to  a  group  of  Asiatic  peoples, 
is  only  part  of  that  contact  of  European  races  with 
native  races  and  of  that  Europeanizing  of  the  latter  by 
the  former  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  world.  France 
\i  doing  a  similar  work  in  North  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
Russia  is  doing  it  in  Turkistan  and  on  the  Amur ;  and 
may  probably  be  soon  engaged  upon  it  in  Manchuria. 
Germany  is  doing  it  in  tropical  Africa.  England  is 
doing  it  in  Egypt  and  Borneo  and  Matabililand.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  arc  entering  upon  it  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Every  one  of  these  nations  pro- 
fesses to  be  guided  by  philanthropic  motives  in  its  action. 
But  it  is  not  philanthropy  (hat  has  carried  any  of  them 
into  these  enterprises,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  result  will 
be  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

It  is  in  India,  however,  that  the  process  luis  been  in 
progress  for  the  longest  time  and  on  the  largest  scale. 
Even  after  a  century's  experience  the  results  cannot 
be  adequately  judged,   for  the  country   is  in   a   state 
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of  transition,  with  all  soris  of  new  factors,  such  as  rail- 
ways, and  newspapers,  and  colleges,  working  as  well 
upon  the  humbler  as  upon  thv  wealthier  sections  of  the 
people.  Three  things,  however,  the  career  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India  has  provc<l.  One  is,  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  European  race  to  rule  a  subject  native  race  on 
principles  of  strict  justice,  restraining  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  the  stronger  to  abuse  their  power.  India 
has  been,  and  is,  ruled  upon  such  principles.  When 
oppression  or  cruelty  is  perpetrated,  it  is  not  by  the 
European  official  but  by  his  native  subordinates,  and 
especially  by  the  native  police,  whose  delinquencies  the 
European  official  cannot  always  discover.  Scorn  or 
insolence  is  sometimes  displayed  towards  the  natives  by 
Europeans,  and  nothing  docs  more  to  destroy  the  good 
effects  of  just  government  than  such  displays  of  scorn. 
But  again,  it  is  Mrldom  the  European  civil  officials,  but 
either  private  persons  or  occasionally  junior  officers 
in  the  army,  who  arc  guilty  of  this  abuse  of  their  racial 
superiority. 

The  second  thing  is  that  a  relatively  small  body  of 
European  civilians,  supjwrted  by  a  relatively  small  armed 
force,  can  maintain  peace  and  order  >n  an  immense 
population  standing  on  a  lower  plane  of  civrlixalion.  and 
itself  divided  by  religious  animosities  bitter  enough  to 
cause  the  outbreak  of  intestine  wars  were  the  restrain- 
ing hand  withdrawn. 

The  third  f«ct  is  that  the  existence  of  a  system  securing 
the.te  benefils  is  compatible  with  an  absolute  separation 
between  llie  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  chasm  between 
them  has  in  these  hundred  years  of  intercourse  grown 
no  narrower.  Some  even  deem  it  wider,  and  regret  the 
fact  that  the  Euro{>can  official,  who  now  visits  England 
more  easily  and  frequently,  docs  not  identify  himself 
so  thoroughly  with  India  as  did  his  predecessors  some 
seventy  years  ago.  As  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
this  age,  and  of  the  age  which  will  follow,  is  and  must  be 
the  relation  between  the  European  races  as  a  whole  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  more  backward  races  of  a  different 
colour  on  the  other  haiiil,  this  IncompatibiUty  of  temper, 
this  indisposition  to  be  {used,  or,  one  may  almost  say, 
Ihis  impracticability  of  fusion,  is  a  momentous  result, 
full  of  significance  for  the  future.  It  was  quite  otherwise 
with  that  first  effort  of  humanity  to  draw  itself  together, 
which  took  shape  in  ihe  fusion  of  the  races  that  Rome 
conquered,  and  the  creation  of  one  Greco-Koman  type 
of  civiliiatioii  for  them.  But  Ihe  conditions  of  that  small 
ancient  world  were  very  different  from  those  by  which 
mankind  finds  itself  now  confronted. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  ihe  future  and  to  recall  that  i 
lirst  impluse  towards  the  unity  of  mankind  which  closed 
fourteen  centuries  ago,  without  reverting  once  more 
lo  the  Roman  Empire,  and  asking  whether  the  events 
which  caused,  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied, 
its  dissolution  throw  any  light  on  the  probable  fate  ot 
British  dominion  in  the  East. 

Empires  die  sometimes  by  violence  and  sometime* 
by  disease.  Frequently  ihey  ilie  from  a  combination  of 
the  two,  that  is  lo  say.  some  chronic  disease  so  reduces 
their  vitality  that  a  small  amount  of  external  violence 
suffices  to  extinguish  the  waning  life.  It  was  so  with  the 
dominion  of  Rome.  To  oulward  appearance  it  was  llic 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  from  the  north  that  tore  away 
the  provinces  in  the  west,  as  it  was  ihe  assault  of  the 
Turks  in  1453  that  gave  ihc  last  death  blow  to  the 
feeble  and  narrowed  Empire  which  had  lingered  on 
in  the  East.  But  the  dissolution  and  dismemberment 
of  the  western  Roman  Empire,  beginning  with  the 
abandonment  of  Britain  in  .\.  ».  41 1.  and  ending  with  the 
eslablishment  ot  the  Lombards  in  Italy  in  a.  u.  568, 
with  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Arab  chief  Sidi  Okba 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  with  the  capture  of  Sicily 
by  Musulman  fleets  in  the  ninth,  were  really  due  to 
internal  causes  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  at 
work.  In  some  provinces  at  least  the  administration 
had  become  inefficient  or  corrupt,  and  Ihc  humbler 
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classes  were  oppressed  by  the  more  powerful.  The 
population  had  in  many  regions  been  diminished.  In 
nearly  all  it  had  become  unwarlike,  so  ihat  barbarian 
levies,  raised  on  ihe  frontier,  tiad  taken  ihc  place  of 
native  troops.  The  revenue  was  tmc<|tial  to  the  ta'sk  uf 
mainlatntng  an  army  suflicietit  for  defence.  How  far 
the  financial  straits  to  which  the  government  was  re* 
dticcd  were  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  how  far 
to  maladministration  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine. 
They  had  doubtless  been  aggravated  by  the  disorders 
and  invasions  of  a.  n.  260-282.  Neither  can  we  tell 
whether  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  ruling  class  and 
the  physical  vigour  of  the  bulk  of  Ihc  population  may  not 
have  declined.  But  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  armies 
and  the  revenue  that  were  at  the  disposal  of  Trajan 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  defend  the  Empire  three 
centuries  later,  when  the  first  fatal  blows  were  struck; 
and  we  may  therefore  say  that  it  was  really  from  internal 
maladies,  from  anaemia  or  atrophy,  from  the  want  of 
men  and  the  want  o(  money,  perhaps  also  from  the 
want  of  wisdom,  rather  than  from  the  appearance  of 
more  formidable  foes,  that  the  Empire  perished  in  the 
West. 

British  power  in  India  shows  no  similar  signs  of 
weakness,  for  though  the  establishment  of  internal 
peace  is  beginning  to  make  it  less  easy  to  recruit  the 
native  army  with  first-class  fighting-men,  such  as  the 
Punjab  used  to  furnish,  it  has  been  hitherto  found 
possible  to  keep  that  army  up  to  its  old  stamlard  of 
numbers  and  efficiency.  Still  the  warning  Rome  has 
bequeathed  is  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected.  Her  great 
difficiilly  was  finance  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
cultivator.  Finance  and  the  poverty  of  the  cuhivator. 
who  is  always  in  danger  of  famine,  and  is  taxed  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  capacity — these  arc  the  standing 
difficulties  of  Indian  administration:  and  they  do  not 
grow  less,  for,  as  population  increases,  the  struggle  for 
food  is  more  severe,  and  the  expenditure  on  frontier 
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itig  to  the  reigning  native  dynasties,  but  probably  cither 
Paihans,  or  Sikhs,  or  Miisiilmans  of  the  nurth-west. 
The  Marathas  might  rise  in  the  West.  The  Ncpalese 
might  descend  upon  Bengal.  Or  perhaps  the  country 
would,  after  an  interval  of  chaos,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  some  other  European  Power,  To  India  severance 
from  England  would  mean  confusion,  bloodshed,  and 
pillage.  To  England  liowevcr,  apart  from  the  par- 
ticular evenl»  which  might  have  cau.<)ed  the  snapping 
of  the  tie,  and  apart  from  the  po&sihle  loss  of  a  market, 
severance  from  India  need  involve  no  lasting  injury. 
To  be  mistresi  of  a  vast  country  whose  resources  for 
defence  need  to  be  supplemented  by  her  own,  adds 
indeed  to  her  fame,  but  does  not  add  to  her  strength. 
England  was  great  and  powerful  before  she  owned 
a  yard  of  land  there,  and  might  be  great  and  powerful 
again  with  no  more  foothold  in  the  East  than  would 
be  needed  for  the  naval  fortresses  which  protect  her 
commerce. 

Happily,  questions  such  as  these  are  for  the  moment 
purely  speculative. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  ROMAN  AND 

ENGLISH    LAW  THROUGHOUT 

THE  WORLD 


I.  The  Rsoions  covered  by  Rouak  add  English  Law. 

I'RUU  a  general  comparison  of  Koine  and  England  as 
powers  conquering  and  administering  territories  beyond 
their  oriRinal  limits,  it  is  natural  to  pa^s  on  to  consider 
one  particular  department  of  the  work  which  territorial 
extension  has  led  them  to  nndertake,  viz.  their  action  as 
makers  of  a  law  which  has  spread  far  out  over  the 
world.  Roth  nations  have  built  up  legal  systems  which 
are  now — for  the  Roman  law  has  survived  the  Roman 
Kmpire,  and  is  full  of  vitality  to-day — in  force  over 
immense  areas  that  were  unknown  to  those  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  both  systems.  In  this  respeci  Rome 
and  England  stand  alone  among  nations,  unless  we 
reckon  in  the  law  of  Islam  which,  being  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Islam,  governs  Musulmans  wherever  Musul- 
mans  are  to  be  found. 

Roman  law,  more  or  less  modified  by  national  or 
local  family  cnsloms  or  land  customs  and  by  modern 
legisbiion,  prevails  to-day  in  all  the  European  countries 
which  formed  part  either  of  the  ancient  or  of  the 
mediaeval  Roman  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  in  Italy,  in 
Greece  and  the  rest  of  South-Eastern  Europe  (so  far 
as  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  is  concerned). 
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in  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  France.  Germany  (in- 
cluding the  German  and  Slavonic  parts  of  the  Austro- 
Hungariun  monarchy).  Belgium.  Holland.  The  only 
exception  is  South  Britain,  which  lost  its  Roman  law 
with  the  cominR  of  the  Angles  and  Saxon*  in  the  fifth 
ccnturj',  ITic  leading  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
prevail  also  in  some  other  outlying  coimtrie»  nHiich  have 
borrowed  much  of  their  law  from  some  one  or  more 
of  the  countries  already  named,  viz,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Hungary.  Then  come  the  non- 
European  colonics  setlltNl  hy  some  among  the  above 
States,  such  as  Ix>iti:iiana.  the  Canadian  province  of 
Quebec,  Ceylon.  British  Guian»,  South  Africa  (all  the 
above  liaving  been  at  one  time  colonies  either  of  France 
Of  of  Holland),  German  Africa,  and  French  Africa,  to- 
gether with  the  regions  which  formerly  obeyed  Spain 
or  Portugal,  including  Mexico,  Central  America,  South 
.America,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Add  to  these  the 
Dutch  and  French  East  Indies,  and  Siberia.  There  is 
also  Scotland,  which  has  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Session  by  King  James  the  Fifth  in  1532  built 
up  its  law  out  of  Roman  CiviS  and  (to  some  slight  extent) 
Roman  Canon  Law'. 

English  law  is  in  force  not  only  in  England.  Wales, 
and  Ireland  but  also  in  most  of  the  British  colonics. 
Quebec,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  South  Africa,  and  some  few 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  follow  the  Roman  law  -.  The 
rest,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  al!  Canada 
except  Quebec,  follow  English :  as  does  also  the  United 
States,  except  Louisiana,  but  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  India,  though  in  India,  as  wc  shall  sec,  native  law 
is  also  administered. 


•  Tbn  U  Kimlx  >  >n«  d(  Cclllc  ciulaia  in  aiodcm  Scotlitli  iaw.  Tti«  )» 
at bn4, fc^wTTgr. ia  UJ|rc*T  al  EmJjiloflfin:  ami  coiniDcrciaL  Ian  tiA#  latterly  tvcD 

"  la  11ir«c  Wc4i  IndUB  Uiuida,  bavrfYcr,  ItiMt  which  miuimof  SpanEiih  law, 
HtaTrlnidd-l  aa^  TolacD,>R4  ol  Pmiirli  Uw.uin  Sl.Viiucnl.  iinuvr  <oni|»n- 
nttrdf'X:  *'"'  t''f'f  ^IH  'i"  W«t  Indlci  <«ictT>I  Cut>i  and  Puerto  Rico. 
CvxMovp*  ami  M^niEtlqiH)  will  br  cntkvly  under  Knifllvb  biiv.  }*rf  4S  to  the 
OriiU  fiVMiii  ccnfnBr.  C.  P.  inMn**  Lrgl'laHvt  Jtftt»fJt « W Ferpa. chap. Ii. 
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Thtis  between  them  these  two  systems  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  civilized,  and  most  of  the  uncivilized  world. 
Only  two  considerable  masses  of  population  stand  out- 
side— ^the  Musiilman  East,  that  is,  Turkey,  North  Africa, 
P«rsia,  Western  Tiirkistan  and  Afghanistan,  which  obey 
the  sacred  law  of  Islam,  and  China,  which  has  customs 
all  her  own.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  total  number  of 
human  beings  who  live  under  the  English  common  law. 
for  one  does  not  know  whether  to  reckon  in  the  .*cmi- 
savagc  natives  of  such  regions  as  Uganda,  for  instance, 
or  Fiji.  But  there  are  probably  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  civilized  persons  (without  counting  the  na- 
tives of  India)  who  do:  and  the  number  living  under 
some  modern  form  of  the  Roman  law  is  still  larger. 

It  is  of  the  process  by  which  two  systems  which  had 
their  origin  in  two  smalt  communities,  the  one  an 
Italian  city,  the  other  a  group  of  Teutonic  tribes,  have 
become  extcndcti  over  nine-tenths  of  the  globe  that 
I  propose  to  speak  in  the  pages  that  follow.  There  arc 
analogies  between  the  forms  which  the  process  took  in 
the  two  cases.  There  arc  also  contrasts.  The  main 
contrast  is  that  wherca.s  we  may  say  that  (roughly 
fpeaking)  Rome  extended  her  law  by  conquest,  that  is. 
by  the  spreading  of  her  power,  England  has  extended 
hers  by  settlement,  that  is,  by  the  spreading  out  of  her 
race.  In  India,  however,  conquest  rather  than  coloniza- 
tion has  been  the  agency  employed  by  England,  and  it 
is  therefore  between  the  extension  of  English  law  to 
India  and  the  extension  of  Roman  law  to  the  Roman 
Empire  that  (he  best  parallel  can  be  drawn.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  Roman  law  has  been  far  more 
changed  in  descending  to  the  modern  world  and  becom- 
ing adapted  to  modern  conditions  of  life  than  the  law 
of  England  has  been  in  its  extension  over  new  areas. 
That  extension  is  an  affair  of  the  last  three  centuries 
only,  and  the  whole  history  of  English  law  is  of  only 
some  eleven  centuries  reckoning  from  Kings  Ine  and 
Alfred,  let  u»  say.  to  A.  D.  1900,  or  of  eight,  if  we  begin 
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with  King  Henry  the  Second,  whereas  thai  of  Roman 
law  covers  twenty-five  centuries,  of  which  all  but  the  first 
three  have  witnessed  the  process  of  extension,  so  early 
(lid  Rome  begin  to  impose  her  law  upon  her  subjects. 
To  the  changes,  however,  which  have  passed  on  the 
substance  of  the  law  we  shall  return  presently.  Let  us 
begin  by  examining  the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
induced  the  extension  to  the  whole  ancient  world  of 
rules  and  doctrines  that  had  grown  up  in  a  small  city. 


II.  The  Diffusion  of  Roman  Law  by  Cokqijest. 

The  first  conquests  of  Rome  were  made  in  Italy. 
They  did  not,  however,  involve  any  Icpal  ehanRcs.  for 
conquest  meant  merely  the  reduction  of  what  had  been 
an  independent  city  or  group  of  cities  or  tribes  to 
vassalage,  with  the  obligation  of  sending  troops  to  serve 
in  the  Roman  armies.  Local  autonomy  was  not  (as 
a  rule)  interfered  with ;  and  such  autonomy  included 
civil  jurisdiction,  so  the  Italic  and  Greco-Ilalic  cities  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  in  the 
case  at  least  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  communities  usually 
resembled  that  of  Rome,  and  which  of  course  tended  10 
become  assimilated  to  it  even  before  Roman  citizenship 
was  extended  to  the  Italian  allies.  With  the  annexa- 
tion of  part  of  Sicily  in  a.  a.  ajo  the  first  provincial 
government  was  set  up,  and  the  legal  and  administrative 
problems  which  Rome  had  to  deal  with  began  to  show 
themselves.  Other  provinces  were  added  in  pretty 
rapid  succession,  the  last  being  Britain  (invaded  under 
Claudius  in  A.  D.  43).  Now  although  in  all  these  pro- 
vinces tile  Romans  had  to  maintain  order,  to  collect 
revenue  and  to  dispense  justice,  the  conditions  under 
which  these  things,  and  especially  the  dispensing  of 
justice,  had  to  be  done  dilTered  much  in  difTerent  pro- 
vinces Some,  such  as  Sicily,  Achaia,  Macedonia  and 
the  provinces  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Africa 
(i.  e.  such  parts  of  that  province  as  Carthage  had  per- 
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meated),  were  civilired  cotmlries,  where  law-coiirts  al- 
ready existed  in  the  cities'.  The  laws  had  doubtless 
almost  everywhere  been  created  by  custom,  for  the  so- 
called  Codes  we  hear  ol  in  Greek  cities  were  often 
rather  in  the  nature  of  political  constitutions  and  penal 
cnactjncnts  than  summarized  statements  of  the  whole 
private  law ;  yet  in  some  cities  the  customs  had  been  so 
summarized  -.  Other  provinces,  such  as  those  of  Thrace, 
Transalpine  Ciaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  in  a  lower 
stage  of  social  organization,  and  possessed,  when  they 
were  conquered,  nol  so  much  regular  laws  as  tribal 
usages,  sutlcd  lo  their  rude  inhaliiianls.  In  the  former 
set  of  cases  not  much  new  law  was  needed.  In  the 
latter  set  the  native  customs  could  not  meet  the  needs  of 
communities  which  soon  began  to  advance  in  wealth  and 
culture  under  Roman  rule,  so  law  had  to  be  created. 

There  were  also  in  all  these  provinces  two  classes 
of  inhabitants.  One  consisted  of  those  who  enjoyed 
Roman  citizenship,  not  merely  men  of  Italian  birth 
settled  there  but  also  men  to  whom  citizenship  had 
been  granted  (as  for  instance  when  they  retired  from 
military  service),  or  the  natives  of  cities  on  which  (as  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  St.  Paul's  birthplace)  citizenship  had 
been  conferred  as  a  boon'.  This  was  a  large  class,  and 
went  on  rapidly  increasing.  To  it  pure  Roman  law 
was  applicable,  subject  of  course  to  any  local  customs. 

The  other  class  consisted  of  the  provincial  subjects 
who  were  merely  subjects,  and.  in  (he  view  of  the 
Roman  law,  aliens  (pcrcgrini).    They  had  Iheir  own  laws 


)  Clem  (Bf*  oi  Sldlji. '  SIcull  hoc  lure  Knt  ul  quod  cItIi  cum  cir*  aifil,  donl 

c«Ret>ui>  Ic|[)liui;  quod  Siculiucum  5[ciilr>  non  tlutdem  clvltUlt.  ul  de  iin  priKInr 
tuditr*  lijrlialur" ;  /#  S-'frr^m,  11,  !i.  ji, 

■  The  Im  at  Cinnya  In  Cirtt,  recimilr  pubtlihcd  [ram  an  latcriptlim  diit- 
cttvctt^  itittt,  appiirrntly  of  about  .ooo  n-  c-,  arc  a  rrciurluhltf  InvUQcp.  ThouKh 
not  a  cnoiptclc  code,  Oi<y  cover  Ijifijc  pan*  of  Ihc  field  ai  Urn*, 

■  When  I  ■[Irak  of  cilircnihip.  It  Is  nol  iwciMMlly  or  ((inrrally  poHltoil  clUtcn* 
•hip  Uiai  k  10  be  undcmood,  tiiii  the  tliLienihlp  which  canied  with  li  privaie 
clTl]  riff  hit  Cthow  rlchtt  1r^i4:h  the  KoidamcaU  mnvlViriw  and  tjmiitrrrtum},  \n- 
<ladlnK  Roman  fapnlly  and  inhetltance  Uw  and  Roman  coniraci  md  ftapfttf 
law.    Nol  only  Ihr  clTlItird  Sixtnlardi  tnil  Ihr  l>u)k  of  the  upper  cllM  In  Crnn 

1  (a  hate  become  dllien*  by  the  lime  of  Ihe  AnionliMi. 
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or  tribal  customs,  and  to  them  Roman  law  wa!i  primarily 
inai)pltCHt>1e.  not  only  because  it  was  novel  and  un- 
familiar, so  strange  to  their  habits  that  it  would  have 
been  unjust  as  well  as  practically  inconvenient  to  have 
applied  it  to  them,  but  also  because  the  Romans,  like  the 
other  civilized  communities  of  antiquity,  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  consider  private  legal  rights  as 
necessarily  connected  with  membership  of  a  city  com- 
munity that  it  would  have  seemed  unnatural  to  apply  the 
private  law  of  one  city  community  to  the  citizens  of 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  Romans  after  a  time  dis- 
abused their  minds  of  this  notion,  as  indeed  they  had  from 
a  comparatively  early  period  extended  their  own  private 
civil  righis  to  many  of  the  citieH  which  had  become  their 
subject  allies.  Still  it  continued  to  influence  them  at 
the  lime  (b.  cr.  230  to  120)  when  they  were  laying  out 
the  lines  of  their  legal  policy  for  the  provinces. 

Of  that  legal  policy  I  must  speak  ({uile  briefly,  partly 
because  our  knowledge,  though  it  has  been  enlarged 
of  late  jears  by  the  discovery  and  collection  of  a  great 
mass  of  inscription*,  is  still  imperfect,  partly  because 
I  could  not  set  forth  the  details  without  going  into  a 
number  uf  technical  points  which  might  perplex  readers 
unacrgtiainted  with  the  Roman  law.  It  is  only  the  main 
lines  on  which  the  conquerors  proceeded  that  can  be 
here  indicated. 

Every  province  was  administered  by  a  governor  with 
a  staff  of  subordinate  officials,  the  higher  ones  Roman, 
and  (under  the  Republic)  rentaining  in  office  only  so 
long  as  did  the  governor.  The  governor  was  the 
head  of  (he  judicial  as  well  as  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration,  just  as  the  consuls  at  Rome  originally 
possessed  judicial  as  well  a*  military  and  civil  powers, 
and  just  as  the  praetor  at  Rome,  though  usually  occupied 
Kith  judicial  work,  had  also  both  military  and  civil  autho- 
rity. The  governor's  court  was  the  proper  tribunal  for 
those  persons  who  in  the  provinces  enjoyed  Roman 
citizenship,  and  in  it  Roman  law  was  applied  to  such 
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persons  in  matters  touching  iheir  family  relations,  their 
rights  of  inheritance,  tlieir  contractual  relations  with  one 
another,  just  as  English  law  is  applied  to  Englishmen 
ill  C>'prus  or  Hong  Kong.  No  special  law  was  needed 
(or  them.  As  regards  the  provincials,  they  lived  under 
iheir  own  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  stibjcct  to  one  im- 
portant moditicatian.  Every  governor  when  he  entered 
his  province  issued  an  Edict  setting  forth  certain  rules 
which  he  proposed  to  apply  during  his  term  of  office. 
These  rules  were  to  be  valid  only  during  his  term,  for 
his  successor  issued  a  fresh  Edict,  but  in  all  probability 
each  reproduced  nearly  all  of  what  the  preceding  Edict 
had  contained.  Thus  the  same  general  rules  remained 
continuously  in  force,  though  ihey  might  be  modified  in 
detail,  improvements  whidi  experience  had  shown  to  be 
necessary  being  from  time  to  time  introduced'.  This 
was  the  method  which  the  praetors  followed  at  Rome, 
so  the  provincial  governors  had  a  precedent  for  it  and 
knew  how  to  work  it.  Now  the  Edict  seem*  to  have 
contained,  besides  its  provisions  regarding  the  collection 
of  revenue  and  civil  administration  in  general,  certain 
more  specifically  legal  regulations,  intended  to  indicate 
the  action  which  the  governor's  court  would  take  not 
only  in  disputes  arising  between  Roman  citizens,  but 
also  in  those  between  citizens  and  alien*,  and  probably 
also  to  some  extent  in  those  between  aliens  them- 
selves. Where  the  provisions  of  the  Edict  did  not 
apply,  aliens  would  be  governed  by  their  own  law. 
In  cities  municipally  organized,  and  especially  in  the 
more  civilized  provinces,  the  local  city  courts  would 
doubtless  continue  to  administer,  as  they  had  done 
before  the  Romans  came,  their  local  civil  law;  and  in 
the  so-called  free  cities,  which  had  come  into  the  Empire 
as  allies,  these  local  courts  had  for  a  long  time  a  wide 
scope  for  their  action.  Criminal  law,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  fallen  within  the  governor's  jurisdiction, 
at  any  rale  in  most  places  .and  for  the  graver  offences, 
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because  criniina]  law  is  the  indispensable  guaraatee 
for  public  order  and  for  llie  repression  of  sedition 
or  conspiracy,  matters  for  which  the  governor  was  of 
course  responsible  i.  Tlius  the  governor'^  court  was 
not  only  that  which  dispensed  justice  between  Roman 
citizens,  and  which  dealt  with  questions  of  revenue,  but 
was  also  the  tribunal  for  cases  between  citizens  and 
aliens,  and  for  the  graver  criminal  proceedings.  It  was 
apparently  also  a  court  which  cnicrlained  some  kinds 
of  suits  between  aliens,  as  for  instance  between  aliens 
belonging  to  different  cities,  or  in  districts  where  no 
regtilar  municipal  courts  existed,  and  (probably)  dealt 
with  appeals  from  those  courts  where  they  did  exist. 
Moreover  where  aliens  even  of  the  same  city  chose  to 
resort  to  it  they  could  apparently  do  so.  I  speak  of 
courts  rather  than  of  law,  because  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  although  we  arc  naturally  inclined  to  think 
of  law  as  coming  first,  and  courts  being  afterwards 
created  to  administer  law.  it  is  really  courts  that  conic 
first,  and  that  by  their  action  build  up  law  partly  out 
of  customs  observed  by  the  people  and  partly  out  of 
iheir  own  notions  of  justice.  Thi»,  which  is  generally 
true  of  all  countries,  is  of  course  specially  true  of  coun- 
tries where  law  is  sttll  tiuperfecily  developed,  and  of 
places  where  different  ela>ses  of  persons,  not  governed 
by  Ihc  same  legal  nile*.  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Tlie  Romans  brought  some  experience  to  the  task 
o(  creating  a  judicial  administration  in  the  provinces, 
where  both  citizens  and  aliens  had  to  be  considered,  for 
Rome  herself  had  become,  before  she  began  to  acquire 
territories  outside  Italy,  a  place  of  residence  or  resort 
for  alien  traders,  so  that  as  early  as  u.  c.  347  she  created 
a  magistrate  whose  special  function  it  became  to  handle 
suits  between  aliens,  or  in  which  one  party  was  an 
alien.    This  magistrate  built  up,  on  the  basis  of  mcr- 
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cantile  usage,  equity,  and  common  sense,  a  body  of 
rules  fit  to  be  applied  between  persons  whose  native 
Uu'  was  not  tile  same ;  an<I  the  method  he  followc<i 
would  naturally  form  a  precedent  for  the  courts  of  the 
provincial  governors. 

Doubtless  the  chief  aim,  as  well  as  the  recognized 
duty,  of  the  govcriKirs  was  to  disturb  provincial  usage 
as  little  as  they  well  could.  The  temptations  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  lo  which  they  often  succumbed, 
did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  revolutionising  local  law 
in  order  to  introduce  cither  purely  Roman  doctrines 
or  any  artihcial  uniformity'.  They  would  have  made 
trouble  for  themselves  had  tlicy  attempted  this.  And 
why  should  they  attempt  it  ?  The  ambitious  governors 
desired  military  fame.  The  bad  ones  wanted  money. 
The  better  men,  such  as  Cicero,  and  in  later  days 
Pliny,  liked  to  be  feted  by  the  provincials  and  have 
statues  erected  to  them  by  grateful  cities,  Xo  one 
of  these  objects  was  to  be  attained  by  introducing  legal 
reforms  which  theory  might  suggest  to  a  philosophic 
statesman,  but  which  nobody  asked  for.  It  seems  safe 
to  assume  from  what  wc  know  of  official  human  nature 
elsewhere,  that  the  Roman  officials  took  the  line  of  least 
resistance  compatible  with  the  raising  of  money  and 
the  maintenance  of  order,  niese  things  being  secured, 
they  wouhl  be  content  to  let  other  things  alone. 

Things  however,  have  a  way  of  moving  even  when 
officials  may  wish  to  let  ihcin  rest.  When  a  new  and 
vigorous  influence  is  brought  into  a  mixture  of  races 
receptive  rather  than  resistent  (as  happened  in  Asia 
Minor  under  the  Romans),  or  when  a  higher  culture 
acts  through  government  upon  a  people  less  advanced 
but  not  less  naturally  gifted  (as  happened  in  Gaul  under 
the  Romans),  changes  must  follow  in  law  as  well  as  in 
other  departments  of  human  action.     Here  two  forces 
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were  at  work.  One  was  the  increasing  number  o(  per- 
sons who  were  Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  lived  by 
the  Roman  law.  The  other  was  the  increasing  tendency 
of  the  government  to  pervade  and  direct  the  whole  public 
hie  of  the  province.  When  monarchy  became  established 
as  the  settled  form  of  the  Roman  government,  pro- 
Tincial  administration  began  to  be  better  organized,  and 
a  reguhir  body  of  bureaucratic  officials  presently  gfrcw  up. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  governor's  court  extended  itself, 
and  was  supplemented  in  course  of  lime  by  lower  coivts 
administering  law  according  to  the  same  rules.  The  law 
apphcd  to  disputes  arising  between  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  became  more  copious  and  definite.  The  pro- 
vincial Edicts  expanded  and  became  well  settled  as 
respects  the  larger  part  of  their  contents.  So  by 
degrees  the  law  of  the  provinces  was  imperceptibly 
Romanised  in  its  general  spirit  and  leading  conceptions, 
probably  also  in  such  particular  departments  as  the 
original  local  law  of  the  parliciitar  province  had  not 
fully  covered.  But  the  proce>s  did  not  proceed  at  the 
same  rate  in  all  the  provinces,  nor  did  it  resnh  in  a  uni- 
form legal  product,  for  a  good  deal  of  local  customary 
law  remained,  and  this  customary  law  of  course  differed 
in  different  provinces.  In  the  Hellenic  and  IIcllcniEcd 
countries  the  pre-existing  law  was  naturally  fuller  and 
stronger  than  in  the  West ;  and  it  held  its  ground  more 
effectively  than  the  ruder  usages  of  Gauls  or  Spaniards, 
obtaining  moreover  a  greater  respect  from  the  Romans, 
who  felt  their  intellectual  debt  to  the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  asked  what  direct  legislation  there  was 
during  this  period  for  the  provinces.  Did  the  Roman 
.\ssembly  cither  pass  statutes  for  them,  as  Parliament 
has  sometimes  done  for  India,  or  did  the  Assembly 
establish  in  each  province  some  legislative  authority  ? 
So  far  as  private  law  went  Rome  did  neither  during 
the  republican  period'.     The   necessity  was  not   tclt, 

■  Tta  /->'  Simfrtmia  ncntiancd  bj  LItt,  kUv,  f .  Kcn*  to  b«  An  nccpUOD, 
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because  any  alterations  made  in  Roman  law  proper 
altered  it  for  Roman  ciiiiens  who  dwelt  in  llic  pro- 
vinces no  less  than  for  those  in  Italy,  while  as  to  pro- 
vincial aliens,  the  Edict  of  the  governor  and  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  hi*  courts  established  were  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  any  needed  changes.  But  the  Senate 
issued  decrees  intended  to  operate  in  the  province*, 
and  when  the  Emperors  began  to  send  instructions  to 
their  provincial  governors  or  to  issue  declarations  of 
their  will  in  any  other  form,  these  had  the  force  of  law. 
and  constitnled  a  body  of  legislation,  part  of  which  was 
general,  while  part  was  special  to  the  province  for  which 
it  was  issued. 

Meantime — and  I  am  now  speaking  particularly  of 
the  three  decisively  formative  centuries  from  B.C.  150 
to  A.  D.  150 — another  process  had  been  going  on  even 
more  important.  The  Roman  Liw  itself  had  been 
changing  its  character,  had  been  developing  from  a 
rigid  and  highly  technical  .system,  archaic  in  its  forms 
and  harsh  in  its  rules,  preferring  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
and  insisting  on  the  strict  observance  of  set  phrases,  into 
a  liberal  and  elastic  system,  pervaded  by  the  principles 
of  equity  and  serving  the  practical  convenience  of  a 
cultivilted  and  conunercial  commwnity.  The  nature  of 
this  process  will  be  found  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume'.  Its  result  was  to  permeate  the  original 
taw  of  Rome  applicable  to  citizens  only  {ius  civile)  with 
the  law  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  sake  of  deal- 
ing with  aliens  (ius  gentium),  so  that  the  product  was  a 
body  of  rules  fit  to  be  used  by  any  civihzed  people,  as 
being  grounded  in  reason  and  utility,  while  at  the  same 
time  both  copious  in  quantity  and  refined  in  quality. 

This  result  had  been  reached  about  a.  d.  150.  by  which 
lime  the  laws  of  the  several  provinces  had  also  been 
largely  Romaniied.  Thus  each  body  of  law — it  we 
may  venture  for  this  purpose  to  speak  of  provincial  law 
as  a  whole — had  been   drawing  nearer  to  the  other. 

I  Sec  Etur  XI.  und  Riwy  XIV.  p.  j^ 
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e  old  law  of  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  expanded 
and  improved  till  it  was  lit  to  be  applied  to  tlic  pro- 
vinces. The  various  laws  of  the  various  provinces  had 
been  constantly  absorbing;  the  law  of  the  city  in  the 
enlarged  and  improved  form  latterly  given  to  it.  Thus 
wlicn  at  last  the  time  for  a  complete  fusion  arrived 
the  differences  between  the  two  had  been  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  fusion  took  place  easily  and  naturally, 
with  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  the  state  of 
things  already  in  existence.  One  sometimes  finds  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  j'Vlps  two  streams  running  in 
neighbouring  valleys.  One  which  has  issued  from  a 
glacier  dowly  deposits  as  it  flows  over  a  rocky  bed 
the  white  mud  which  it  brought  from  its  icy  cradle. 
Tlie  other  which  rose  from  clear  springs  gradually 
gathers  colouring  matter  as  in  its  lower  course  it  cuts 
tlirough  softer  strata  or  through  alluvium.  When  at  last 
they  meet,  the  glacier  torrent  has  become  so  nearly 
dear  that  the  tint  of  it.N  waters  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  originally  bright  hut  now  slightly  turbid 
affluent.  Thus  Roman  and  provincial  law,  starting  from 
different  points  but  purNuing  a  course  in  which  their 
diversities  were  constantly  reduced,  would  seem  to  have 
become  so  similar  by  the  end  of  the  second  century 
A.  D.  that  there  were  few  marked  divergences,  so  far  as 
private  civil  rights  and  remedies  were  concerned,  be- 
tween the  position  of  citizens  and  that  of  aliens. 

Here,  however,  let  a  difference  be  noted.  The  power 
of  assimilation  was  more  complete  in  some  branches 
of  law  than  it  was  in  others;  and  it  was  least  com- 
pkle  in  matters  where  old  standing  features  of  national 
character  and  feeling  were  present.  In  the  Law  of 
Property  and  Contract  it  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
have  become,  with  some  few  exceptions ',  substantially 
identical.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Penal  Law  and 
the  system   of  legal  procedure.     But   in  the   Law  of 
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I'aniily  Kclattotts  and  in  that  of  Inheritance,  a  matter 
closely  connected  with  family  relations,  the  dissimi- 
larities were  still  signiticani ;  and  wc  shall  6nd  this 
phenomenon  reappearing  in  the  history  of  English  and 
Native  Law  in  India. 

Two  influences  which  I  have  not  yet  dwelt  upon  had 
been,  during  the  second  century,  furthering  the  assimi- 
lation. One  was  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Emperor 
which,  scanty  during  the  firsi  age  of  the  monarchy,  had 
now  become  more  copious,  and  most  of  which  was 
intended  to  operate  upon  citizens  and  aliens  alike.  The 
other  was  the  action  of  the  Emperor  as  supreme  judicial 
authority,  sometimes  in  matters  brought  directly  before 
him  for  decision,  more  frequently  as  judge  of  appeals 
from  inferior  tribunals.  He  had  a  council  called  the 
Consistory  which  acled  on  his  behalf,  because,  especially 
in  the  troiibloua  times  which  began  after  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  presaged  the  ultimate  dissolution 
of  the  Empire,  the  sovereign  was  seldom  able  to  pre- 
side in  person.  The  judgements  of  the  Consistory,  being 
delivered  in  the  Emperor's  name  as  his,  and  having 
e<]ual  authority  with  statutes  issued  by  him,  must  have 
done  much  to  make  law  uniform  in  all  the  provinces  and 
•luong  all  classes  of  subjects  '. 

III.  The  EsTABLisHueKT  op  One  Law  for  the 
Empire. 

Finally,  in  the  bcfnnninR  of  the  third  century  a.  d.,  the 
decisive  step  was  taken.  The  distinction  between  citi- 
zens and  aliens  vanished  by  the  grant  of  full  citizen- 
ship to  all  subjects  of  the  Empire,  a  grant  .however 
which  may  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  applied 
only  to  organized  communities,  and  not  also  to  the 
backward  sections  of  the  rural  population,  in  Corsica. 

<  Th«c  J^cfvfd  of  (he  HTQp«or  vtrr  rHkonrd  Amone  hl4  Ci-tu/ifmrifirft  <Mt  to 
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(or  instance,  or  in  some  of  the  Aiptnc  valleys.  Our 
information  as  to  the  era  to  which  this  famous  Edict 
of  Caracalla's  belongs  is  lamentably  scanty.  Gaius,  who 
'a  (he  best  authority  for  the  middle  period  of  the  law, 
lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier.  Hie  compilers  of 
Jiutinian's  Digest,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  (or  the  law  a*  a  whole,  lived  ihree  hundred 
years  later,  when  the  old  distinction.^  between  the  legal 
rights  of  citizens  and  those  of  alieas  had  become  mere 
matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  These  compilers  there- 
fore modified  the  passages  of  the  older  jurists  which 
they  inserted  in  the  Digest  so  as  to  make  them  .suit  their 
own  more  recent  time.  As  practical  men  they  were  right, 
but  they  have  lessened  the  historical  value  of  these 
fragments  of  the  older  jurists,  just  as  the  modern  restorer 
of  a  church  spoils  it  for  the  purposes  of  architectural 
history,  when  he  alters  it  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of 
beauty  or  convenience.  Still  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  when  Caracalla's  jjrant  of  citizenship  was  made  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  or  :il  least  of  the  town  dwellers,  had 
already  obtained  either  a  complete  or  an  incomplete 
citizenship  in  the  more  .advanced  provinces,  and  that 
those  who  bad  not  were  at  any  rale  enjoying  under  the 
provincial  Edicts  most  of  the  civil  rights  that  had  previ- 
ously been  confined  to  citizens,  stich  for  instance  as  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Praetorian  Will  with  its  seven  seals. 
How  far  the  pre-existing  local  law  of  different  pro- 
vinces or  districts  was  superseded  at  one  stroke  by 
this  extension  of  citizenship,  or  in  other  words,  what 
direct  and  immediate  change  was  effected  in  the  modes 
of  jurisdiction  and  in  the  personal  relations  of  private 
persons,  is  a  question  which  wc  have  not  the  means  of 
answering.  .Apparently  many  dif^cultics  arose  which 
further  legislation,  not  always  consistent,  was  required 
to  deal  with  '.    One  would  naturally  suppose  that  where 
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Roman  rules  differed  materially  from  those  which  a 
provincial  community  had  followed,  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  suddenly  substituted  for  the  former, 

A  point,  for  instance,  about  which  we  should  like 
to  be  better  informed  is  whether  the  Roman  rules 
which  gave  to  the  father  his  wide  power  over  his  chil- 
dren and  their  children  were  forthwith  extended  to  pro- 
vincial families.  The  Romans  themselves  looked  upon 
this  paternal  power  as  an  institution  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. To  us  moderns,  and  esjtecially  to  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  it  seems  so  oppressive  that  we  cannot 
but  suppose  it  was  different  in  practice  from  what  it 
looks  on  paper.  And  although  it  had  lost  some  of  its  old 
severity  by  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  one  would  think 
that  communities  which  had  not  grown  up  under  it 
could  hardly  receive  it  with  pleasure. 

From  the  time  of  Caracalla  (a,  D,  211-217)  down  till 
the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (a.  d.  395)  the  Empire 
had  but  one  law.  Tliere  was  doubtless  a  certain  amount 
of  special  legislation  for  particular  provinces,  and  a 
good  deal  of  customary  law  peculiar  to  certain  provinces 
or  parts  of  them.  Although  before  the  time  of  Justinian 
it  would  seem  that  every  Roman  subject,  except  the 
half-barbarous  peoples  on  the  frontiers,  such  as  the 
Soanes  and  Abkhasians  of  the  Caucasus  or  the  Ethiopic 
tribes  of  Nubia,  and  except  a  very  small  class  of  freed- 
men,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship,  with 
private  rights  substantially  the  same,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  East  some  Roman  principles  and  maxims 
were  never  fully  comprehended  by  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  legal  advisers  of  the  humbler  sort, 
while  other  principles  did  not  succeed  in  displacing 
altogether  the  rules  to  which  the  people  were  attached. 
We  have  evidence  in  recently  recovered  fragments  of 
an  apparently  widely  used  law-book,  Syriac  and  Arme- 
nian copies  of  which  remain,  that  this  was  the  case  in  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  no  doubt  it  was  so  in  others  also. 
In  Egypt,  for  instance,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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[ragmems  of  papyri  which  art  now  being  published, 
ihat  the  old  native  customs,  overLiid  or  re-moulded  to 
some  extent  by  Greek  law,  held  their  ground  even  down 
to  the  sixth  or  sevenlli  century'.  Still,  after  ntaktng 
all  allowance  for  the&e  provincial  variations,  philosophic 
jurisprudence  and  a  levelling  des])otism  had  done  their 
work,  and  ^ven  to  the  civilized  world,  for  the  first  and 
last  lime  in  its  history,  one  harmonious  body  of  legal 
rules. 

The  causes  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  achieve 
this  result  were,  broadly  speaking,  the  five  following: — 

(i)  There  was  no  pre-existing  body  of  law  deeply 
rooted  and  strong  enough  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  Roman  law.  Where  any  highly  developed  sys- 
tem of  written  rules  or  customs  existed,  it  existed  only 
in  cities,  .such  as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Graccized  pro- 
vinces on  both  sides  of  the  Aegean.  The  large  countries, 
Pontus,  for  instance,  or  Macedonia  or  Gaul,  were  in  a 
legal  sense  unorganized  or  backward.  Thus  the  Romans 
liad,  if  not  a  blank  sheet  to  write  on,  yet  no  great  difficulty 
in  overspreading  or  defiling  freely  with  what  they  found. 

(2)  There  were  no  forms  of  faith  which  had  so  inter- 
laced religions  feelings  and  traditions  with  the  legal 
notions  and  customs  of  the  people  as  to  give  those 
notions  and  cnsloms  a  tenacious  grip  on  men's  affection. 
Except  among  the  Jews,  and  to  some  extent  among  the 
Egyptians,  Rome  had  no  religious  force  to  overcotnc 
such  as  Islam  and  Hinduism  present  in  India. 

(3)  The  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  to  a  community 
or  an  individual  was  a  privilege  highly  valued,  because 
it  meant  a  rise  in  social  status  and  protection  against 


•  Thli  b  eartlulir  worktd  out  txHh  a>  (o  SrtUuid  to  KsrF"  ^  !>>'' MllMlt.  1^.  ^. 
lit  Ikinks  1|?^.  j^jil  tint  tht  law  of  1I1C  Syriin  bnolr.  nvlii^rr  it  Ac;Kirtt  from  pur« 
Itaaan  taw  ■■  vc  And  it  in  Uiv  CrrpKt  Ivrit,  i>  cnjtinly  uf  Crvck  witfin.  Ihuuirh 
■hk  Xnxat  of  EaMcm  cuHum.  H«  <l»i  >ui;i(t>u  ihu  tlic  uppcutition.  umtoubunlly 
■raa(.  of  (he  Culcn  Mono^^ta  10  ibc  Orihodmi  f.mprron  at  CoAHiunlOOplc 
■■7  iMve  connlbutMl  to  mtXt  (he  Ka«nn«  dinE  thr  cinwr  to  tb«tt  <n>D  cus- 
IMarjUw.  Thv  Syt^A  hook  brionet  la  thr  Afib  rcntury  a  i>,,  «nd  \\  ihcrtfort 
vulkr  than  Jtuifniap  (Bnun  und  Siichiu,  Sjrritck-remittlut  tttekxduek  titt  Jtut 
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arbitrary  treaiment  by  officials.  Hence  even  those  who 
might  havt  liked  their  own  law  better  were  gUd  to  part 
with  it  (or  the  sake  of  the  iiiimiiiiilie>  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

(4)  The  Roman  governor  and  the  Roman  officials  in 
general  had  an  admimstralivc  discretion  wider  than 
officials  enjoy  under  most  modern  govcrnmi-nts,  and 
certainly  wider  than  either  a  British  or  an  United  Stales 
legislature  would  delegate  to  any  person.  Hence  Ro- 
man governors  could  by  iheir  Edicts  and  their  judi- 
cial action  mould  the  law  and  give  it  a  shape  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  their  province  with  a  freedom  of  hand- 
ling which  facilitated  the  passage  from  local  law  or  cus- 
tom to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Empire  generally, 

(5)  Roman  law  itself,  i.e.  the  law  of  the  city,  went  oo 
expanding  and  changing,  ridding  itself  of  its  purely 
national  and  technical  peculiarities,  till  it  became  fit  to 
be  the  law  of  the  whole  world.  This  process  kept  step 
with,  and  was  the  natural  expression  of,  the  political 
and  social  assimilation  of  Rome  to  the  provinces  and 
of  the  provinces  to  Rome. 

At  the  death  of  Theudosins  the  Great  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  finally  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
half;  so  that  thenceforward  there  were  two  legislative 
authorities.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  ihc  law  as  uniform 
as  possible,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  transmis- 
sion by  each  Emperor  to  the  other  of  such  ordinances 
as  be  might  issue,  in  order  that  these  might  be.  U 
approved,  issued  for  the  other  half  of  the  Empire. 
These  arrangements,  however,  were  not  fully  carried 
out :  and  before  long  the  Western  Empire  drifted  into 
so  rough  a  sea  that  legislation  practically  stopped.  The 
great  Codex  of  Tlieodosius  ihc  Second  {a  collection  of 
imperial  enactments  published  in  a.d.  438)  was  however 
promulgated  in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Empire,  whereas  the  later  Codex  and  Digest 
of  Justinian,  published  nearly  a  ceniury  Liter,  was  en- 
acted only  for  the  East,  though  presently  extended  (by 
re-conquest)  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.    Parts  of  the 
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Tbcodosian  Codex  were  embodied  in  Ihe  manuals  of 
law  made  for  the  use  of  their  Koman  subjects  by  some 
of  the  barbarian  king».  it  continued  to  be  recognized 
in  the  Wcsleni  provinces  after  the  extinction  ol  the 
imperial  line  in  the  West  in  a.  d.  476:  and  was  indeed, 
along  %vith  the  manuals  aforesaid,  the  principal  source 
whence  during  a  long  period  the  Roninn  population 
drew  their  law  in  the  provinces  ont  of  which  the  king- 
doms of  the  Franks,  Hurgundians,  and  Visigoths  were 
formed. 
Then  came  the  torpor  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


IV,   The  Extension  of  Rouak  Law  after  thk  Fall 
ur  TiiK  Wkstkkn  Emtiki:. 

Upon  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  law  and  its 
diiTu»>on  through  the  modern  world  1  can  but  briefly 
toad),  for  I  should  be  led  far  away  from  the  special  topic 
here  considered.  The  process  of  extension  went  on  in 
some  slight  measure  by  conquest,  but  mainly  by  peaceful 
means,  the  less  advancetl  peoples,  who  had  no  regular 
legal  system  of  their  own.  being  gradually  influenced 
by  and  learning  from  their  more  civilized  neighbours  I0 
whom  the  Koman  system  had  descended.  The  lighi  of 
legal  knowledge  radiated  forth  from  two  centres,  from 
Consianiinople  over  the  Ralkantc  and  Ettxinc  coimtrie* 
between  llie  tenth  and  ihc  fifteenth  cenlnries.,  from 
Italy  over  the  lands  that  lay  north  and  west  of  her 
from  Ihe  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Thereafter 
it  is  Germany,  Holl.iud,  auil  f-'rance  that  have  chielly 
propagated  the  imperial  law,  Germany  by  her  univer- 
sities and  writers,  France  and  Holland  both  through 
their  jurists  and  as  colonizing  powers. 

In  ihc  history  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  (tart  of 
the  process  of  extension  five  points  or  stago  of  especial 
import  may  be  noted. 

The  first  is  the  revival  of  legal  sttidy  which  began  in 
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Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a,  d.,  and 
the  principal  agent  in  which  was  the  school  of  Bologna, 
famous  for  many  generations  thereafter.  From  that 
date  onward  the  books  of  Jifstinian,  which  had  before 
that  time  been  superseded  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  were 
lectured  and  commented  on  in  the  universities  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  England,  (.lennany,  and  have  continued 
to  be  so  till  our  own  day.  They  formed,  except  in 
England  where  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third 
onwards  they  had  a  powerful  and  at  last  a  victorious 
rival  in  the  Common  Law.  the  basis  of  all  legal  training 
and  knowledge. 

Tlie  second  is  the  creation  of  that  vast  mass  of  rul«6 
for  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  matters  and  courts — 
courts  whose  jurisdiction  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  far 
wider  than  it  is  now — which  we  call  the  Canon  Law. 
These  rules,  drawn  from  the  canons  of  Councils  and 
decrees  of  Popes,  began  to  be  systematized  during 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  first  consolidated  into 
an  ordered  body  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  '.  They  were  so  largely  based 
on  the  Roman  law  that  we  may  describe  them  as  being 
substantially  a  development  of  it.  partly  on  a  new  side. 
partly  in  a  new  spirit,  and  though  they  competed  with 
the  civil  law  of  the  temporal  courts,  they  also  extended 
the  intellectual  influence  of  that  law. 

The  third  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  taw  as 
being  of  binding  authority  in  countries  which  had  not 
previously  owned  it,  and  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Scotland.  It  was  received  in  Germany  because  the 
German  king  (after  the  time  of  Olto  the  Great)  was 
deemed  to  be  also  Roman  Emperor,  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  far-off  assemblies  and  magistrates  and 
Emperors  of  old  Rome ;  and  its  diffusion  was  aided 
by  the  fact  that  German  lawyers  had  mostly  received 
their  legal  training  at  Italian  universities.  It  came  in 
gradually  as  subsidiary  to  Germanic  customs,  but  the 
■  OUi«i  pftrn  were  added  Uta. 
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judges,  trained  in  Italy  in  the  Roman  system,  required 
the  customs  to  be  proved,  and  so  by  degrees  Roman 
doctrines  supplanted  them,  though  le^s  iii  the  Saxon 
districts,  where  a  native  law-book,  the  Sacbsenspicgei, 
had  already  established  il»  intluence.  The  acceptance 
nowhere  went  so  far  as  to  supersede  the  whole  custo- 
mary law  of  Germany,  whoNc  land-rights,  (or  instance, 
retained  iheir  feudal  character.  The  formal  declaration 
of  the  general  validity  of  the  Corpus  luris  in  Germany 
is  nsually  a»signed  to  the  foundation  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I,  in  1495,  *^'  ^^'^  Imperial  Court  of  Justice 
(Reichskammergericht).  As  Holland  was  then  still  a 
part  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  a$  well  as  of  the  Bur< 
gundian  inheritance,  it  was  the  law  of  Holland  also,  and 
so  has  become  the  law  of  Java,  of  Celebes,  and  of  South 
Africa.  In  Scotland  it  was  adopted  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  on  the  model  of  the  Parlcmcnt  of 
Paris,  by  King  James  the  Fifth.  Political  antagonism  to 
England  and  political  attraction  to  France,  together  with 
the  influence  of  the  Canonists,  naturally  determined  the 
King  and  the  Court  to  follow  the  system  which  prevailed 
on  the  European  continent. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  codification.  In  many 
parts  of  Gaul,  though  less  in  Provence  and  Langucdoc, 
the  Roman  law  had  gone  back  into  that  shape  of  a  body 
of  customs  from  which  it  had  emerged  a  thousand  years 
before ;  and  in  \ortliem  and  Middle  Gaul  some  customs, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to  land,  were  not  Roman. 
At  last,  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a  codifying  process 
set  in.  Comprehensive  Ordinances,  each  covering  a 
branch  of  law,  began  to  be  issued  from  1667  down  to 
1747.  These  operated  throughout  France,  and,  being 
founded  on  Roman  principles,  further  advanced  the 
work,  already  prosecuted  by  the  jurists,  of  Romanising 
the  customary  law  of  Northern  France.  That  of  South- 
ern France  (the  /toys  du  droit  fcrit)  had  been  more 
specifically  Roman,  for  the  South  had  been  less  affected 
by  Prankish  conquest  and  settlement.    The  &ve  Codes 
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promulgated  by  Napoleon  followed  in  1803  to  1810'. 
Olhers.  reproducing  thein  wiUi  more  or  less  divergence 
bavc  been  enacted  in  other  Romance  countries. 

Jn  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Second  directed  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Code  which  became  law  after  his  death, 
in  1794.  From  184S  onwards  part»  of  the  Liw  of  Ger- 
many (which  differed  in  different  parts  of  the  country) 
began  to  be  codified,  being  at  first  enacted  by  the  several 
States,  each  for  itself,  latterly  by  the  lcgii>laturc  of  the 
new  Empire.  Finally,  after  twenty-two  years  of  labour, 
a  new  Code  for  the  whole  German  Empire  was  settled, 
was  passed  by  the  Chambers,  and  came  into  force  on  the 
first  of  January,  icjoo.  It  does  not,  however,  altogether 
supersede  pre-existing  local  law.  This  Code,  far  from 
being  pure  Roman  law,  embodies  many  rules  due  to 
mediaeval  custom  (especially  custom  relating  to  land- 
rights)  modernized  to  suit  modern  conditions,  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  post-mediaeval  legislation".  Some  Ger- 
man jurists  complain  that  it  is  too  Teutonic :  others  that 
it  is  not  Teutonic  enough.  One  may  perhaps  conclude 
from  these  opposite  criticisms  that  the  codiliers  have 
made  a  judiciously  impartial  use  of  both  Germanic  and 
Roman  materials. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  groundwork 
of  both  the  French  and  the  German  Codes — that  is  lo 
say  their  main  lines  and  their  fundimental  legal  con- 
ceptions— is  Roman,  just  as  the  character  and  genius 
of  a  language  are  determined  by  its  grammar,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  foreign  words  it  may  have 
picked  up,  so  Roman  law  remains  Roman  despite  the 
accretion  of  the  new  elements  which  the  needs  of  modern 
civilization  have  required  it  to  accept. 

Thf  fifth  stage  is  the  transplantation  of  Roman  law  in 
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>  AnanK  (he  Sum  in  vhich  ilif  Prnich  Cod*  ha*  betn  aktn  m  a  madtl  »n 
BtlKtUDi.  taif.  Spain,  ■■nnusil,  Mrttm.  onri  Chill,  See  an  anlcie  by  Mr.  R, 
ScbuMar  tn  lb*  £•*  Quawltrif  ttnirv  (»r  Junuary.  iH^, 

•An  inirmwina  tkfirh  oi  ih»  '  rtte|j|ioii '  uf  Runia  Uw  In  Gcfnknr  (by  Dr. 
Hfwin  Grlilfcrt  iniiy  be  fuunrt  Ifi  the  IntroductLon  lo  Mr.  LrO]1«'a  truislBiilon  of 
Sobm'*  iMlUmlhi^m  liM  rdltioO). 
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its  modern  forms  lo  n«w  countries.  'Hie  Spaniards  and 
i'oriuguese,  the  rreiich,  the  Dutch,  and  the  (iermans 
have  carried  Uieir  respective  systems  of  law  with  them 
into  the  territories  they  have  conquered  and  the  colonics 
ihey  have  founded;  and  the  law  has  often  remained 
tmchanged  even  when  the  territory  or  the  colony  ha* 
passed  to  new  rulers.  For  law  is  a  tenacious  plant, 
even  harder  to  extirpate  than  is  language;  and  new 
rulers  have  generally  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  they 
had  less  to  gain  by  substituting  their  own  law  for  that 
which  they  found  than  they  had  to  lose  hy  irritating 
Ihcir  new  subjects.  Thus,  Roman-French  law  survives 
in  Quebec  (except  in  commercial  matter*)  and  in  Loui- 
siana, Koman-Dutch  law  in  Guiana  and  South  Africa. 

The  cases  of  Poland,  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  are  due  to  a  process  different  from  any  of 
tiiose  hitherto  described.  'Hie  law  of  Russia  was  ori- 
ginally Slavonic  cu.stom,  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
ihe  law  of  the  Kasiern  Rtmwn  lintpire,  whence  Rus- 
sia took  her  C'hrislianiiy  and  her  earliest  literary  im- 
pulse. In  it*  present  shape,  while  retaining  in  many 
points  »  genuinely  Slavonic  character,  and  of  course  far 
less  distinctly  Roman  than  is  the  law  of  France,  it  has 
drawn  so  much,  especially  as  regard*  the  principles  of 
property  rights  and  contracts,  from  the  Code  Napolion 
and  to  a  less  degree  from  Germany,  that  it  may  be 
described  as  being  Roman  '  at  the  second  remove." 
and  reckoned  as  an  outlying  and  half-assimilated  pro- 
vince, so  to  speak,  of  the  legal  realm  of  Rome.  Poland, 
Ij-ing  nearer  Germany,  and  being,  as  a  Catholic  country, 
inltuenced  by  the  Canon  Law,  as  well  as  by  German 
teaching  and  German  books,  adopted  rather  more  of 
Roman  doctrine  than  Russia  did '.  Her  students  learnt 
Roman  law  first  at  Italian,  afterwards  at  German  Univer- 

■  ta  LUbiuol*  the  rule  <ni  ibit  whcrr  nn  cipm«  pmvliian  caulil  br  f  oucul 
Will lin  *aae.  nccninc  inoubl  Ik  had  ii>  'ihrChrinilanUm.'  Spolimtc  gear- 
nD^.iMW  may  or  ikat  ll  wh  b]riiul  with  r^nhiUnUt  ihut  Rauimi  Isn  mide 
n*  vajr  la  Uia  ceunliica  le  llic  cut  of  Ccrminy  mil  <a  ihc  nonh  of  the  Kaitrrn 
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sities,  and  when  they  became  judges,  naturally  applied  its 
principles.  Tlic  Scandinavian  countries  set  out  with  a 
law  purely  Teutonic,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  German 
Universities  and  the  influence  of  German  juridical  litera- 
ture that  Roman  principles  have  found  their  way  in  and 
coloured  the  old  customs.  Scrvia,  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania, on  the  other  hand,  were  influenced  during  the 
Middle  Ages  hy  the  law  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  whence 
they  drew  their  religion  and  their  culture.  Thus  their 
modern  law,  whose  character  is  due  partly  to  these  By- 
zantine influences — of  course  largely  affected  by  Slavo- 
nic custom — and  partly  to  what  they  have  learnt  from 
France  and  Austria,  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Roman 
type. 

V.  The  DippusioK  of  English  Law. 

England,  like  Rome,  has  spread  her  law  over  a  large 
part  of  the  globe.  But  the  process  has  been  in  her 
case  not  only  far  shorter  but  tar  simpler.  The  work 
has  been  (except  as  respects  Ireland)  effected  within 
the  last  three  centuries ;  and  it  has  been  effected  (except 
as  regards  Ireland  and  India)  not  by  conquest  but  by 
peaceful  settlement.  This  is  one  of  the  two  points  in 
which  England  stands  contrasted  with  Rome.  The  other 
is  that  her  own  law  has  not  been  affected  by  the  process. 
It  has  cliangcd  within  the  seven  centuries  that  lie  be- 
tween King  Henry  the  Second  and  the  present  day,  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  much  as  the  law  of  Rome  changed  in 
the  seven  centuries  between  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  But  these  changes 
have  not  been  due,  as  those  I  have  described  in  the 
Roman  Empire  were  largely  due.  to  Ihe  extension  of  the 
law  of  England  to  new  subjects.  They  would  apparently 
have  come  to  pass  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  had  the  English  race  remained  confined  to  its 
own  island. 

England  has  extended  her  law  over  two  classes  of 
territories. 
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Th«  first  includes  those  which  have  been  peacefully 
settled  by  Englishmen' — North  America  (except  Lower 
Canada),  Australia.  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  the  Falkland 
Isles.  All  of  these,  except  the  United  States,  have  re- 
mained politically  connected  with  ihe  British  Crown. 

The  second  incluilci^  conquered  territories.  In  some 
of  ibese,  such  as  Wales,  Ireland,  Gihraltar.  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Oiiiario  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  several  of 
tile  West  India  Ulands,  English  law  has  been  established 
as  the  only  system,  applicable  to  all  ^iibjecls  ' .  tn  others, 
such  as  Malta,  Cyprus,  Singapore,  and  India,  English  law 
IS  applied  to  Englishmen  and  native  law  to  natives,  the 
two  systems  being  worked  concurrently.  Among  these 
cases,  that  which  presents  problems  of  most  interest 
and  difficulty  is  India.  But  before  we  consider  India,  a 
tew  words  may  be  given  to  the  territories  of  the  former 
dass.  Tbcy  are  now  all  of  them,  except  the  West 
Indies,  Fiji  and  the  Falkland  Isles,  self-governing,  and 
therefore  capable  ofallering  their  own  law.  This  they  do 
pretty  freely.  The  United  Slates  have  now  forty-nine 
legislatures  ai  work,  viz.  Congress,  forty-five  Stales, 
and  three  Organised  Territories.  They  have  turned  out 
an  immense  mass  of  law  since  their  .'.eparalion  from  Eng- 
land. But  immense  as  it  is,  and  hold  as  are  some  of  the 
experiments  which  may  be  found  in  it,  the  law  of  the 
United  Sutes  remains  (except  of  course  in  Louisiana) 
substantially  E^gli^h  law.  An  English  barrister  would 
find  himself  <juile  ai  home  in  any  Federal  or  State  Cotu't, 
and  would  have  nothing  new  to  master,  except  a  few 
technicalities  of  procedure  and  the  provisions  of  any 
statutes  which  might  affect  the  points  he  had  to  argue. 
And  the  patriarch  of  .American  teachers  of  law  (Profes- 
sor C.  C.  LangdcU  of  the  Law  School  in  Harvard  Univer- 


I  or  no  chsn|[e  In  th«  prncl,  t%c  Otitic  ciutomi  dit- 
vfiE^n  lurt.  tiimijib  h  wu  conlJiLnat  in  manj  written 
t  (ht  Jaiiitr  i>afi  of  IrtUoil  (111  the  ila|rt  of  Uic  Tmlort. 
kM  kn  pnnliallr  no  tnt*  in  U»  rittiinR  bw  o(  IrrUnil.  wHkh  It,  nnpt  •« 
mptcti  UDd.  90mt  poul  miiten,  lusd  mBrrla^,  winuMy  idcniicat  with  Ili«  Uw 
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sity),  consistently  declining  to  encumber  his  expositions 
with  references  to  Federal  or  Stale  Statutes,  continues 
to  discourse  on  the  Common  Law  o(  America,  whicb 
differs  little  from  the  Common  Law  of  England.  The 
old  Common  Law  which  the  settlers  carried  with  them 
in  the  seventeenth  century  has  of  course  been  developed 
or  altered  by  the  decisions  of  American  Courts,  These, 
however,  have  not  alTected  its  thoroughly  English  cha* 
racier.  Indeed,  the  differences  between  the  doctrines 
enounced  by  the  Courts  of  different  States  arc  some- 
times just  as  great  as  the  differences  between  the  views 
of  the  Courts  of  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey  and  those 
of  Courts  in  England. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  self-governing  British  colonics. 
In  them  also  legislation  has  imroduced  deviations  from 
the  law  of  the  mother  country.  More  than  forty  years 
ago  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  repealed  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  English  conveyancing; 
and  the  Australian  legislatures  have  altered  (among 
other  things)  the  English  marriage  law.  But  even  if  the 
changes  made  by  statute  had  been  far  greater  than  they 
have  been,  and  even  if  there  were  not.  as  there  still  is.  a 
right  of  appeal  from  the  highest  Courts  of  these  colonics 
to  the  Crown  in  Council,  their  law  should  still  remain, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  a  genuine  and  equally  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  ancient  Common  Law, 

We  come  now  to  the  territories  conquered  by  Eng- 
land, and  to  which  she  has  given  her  law  whether  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Among  these  it  is  only  of  India  that 
I  shall  speak,  as  India  presents  the  phenomena  of  contact 
between  the  law  of  the  conqueror  and  that  of  the  con- 
quered on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  most  instructive 
form.  What  the  English  have  done  in  India  is  being 
done  or  will  have  to  be  done,  though  nowhere  else  on 
so  vast  a  scale,  by  the  other  great  nations  which  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  ruling  and  of  bestowing  what  arc 
called  the  blessings  of  civilization  upon  the  backward 
races.    Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  now  the  United 
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States  also,  all  sec  ihU  taf  k  before  them.  To  them  there- 
fore, as  well  as  to  Hnglaitd,  the  experience  of  the  British 
Oovemment  in  India  may  be  profitable. 


VI.  EKOLtSH  Lav  in  India. 

When  the  English  began  to  conquer  India  they  found 
two  gfeat  systems  of  customary  law  in  existence  there, 
the  Musulman  and  the  Hindu.  There  were  other 
minor  bodies  of  custom,  prevailing  among  particular 
sects,  but  these  may  for  the  present  be  disregarded. 
Musulman  law  regulated  the  life  and  relations  of  all 
Musulnians;  and  pans  of  it,  especially  its  penal  pro- 
visions, were  also  applied  by  the  Musulman  potentates 
10  their  subjects  generally,  Hindus  included.  The 
Musulman  law  had  been  mo>t  fully  worked  out  in  the 
departments  of  family  relations  and  inlieritance,  in  some 
few  branches  of  the  law  of  contract,  such  as  money  loans 
and  mortgages  and  matters  relnling  (u  sate,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  charitable  or  pious  foundiuions  called 
Wakuf. 

In  the  Hindu  principalities,  Hindu  law  was  dominant, 
and  even  where  the  sovereign  was  a  Musulman,  the 
Hindu  law  o(  family  relations  and  of  inheritance  was 
recognised  as  that  by  which  Hindus  lived.  There  were 
also  of  course  many  land  customs,  varying  from  district 
to  district,  which  both  Hindus  and  Musuhnans  obser\'ed. 
as  they  were  not  in  general  directly  connected  with 
religion,  In  some  regions,  such  as  Ondh  and  what  are 
DOW  the  North-Wcst  provinces,  these  customs  had  been 
much  affected  by  the  land  revenue  system  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  where  Courts 
of  law  existed,  they  administered  an  exceedingly  rough 
and  ready  kind  of  justice,  or  perhaps  injustice,  for 
bribery'  and  favouritism  were  everywhere  rampant. 

There  were  also  mercantile  customs,  which  were 
generally  understood  and  observed  by  traders,  and 
which,  with  certain  specially  Musulman  rules  rccog- 
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nized  in  Musulman  States,  made  up  what  there  was  of 
a  law  of  contracts. 

Thus  one  may  say  that  the  law  (other  than  purely 
religions  law)  which  the  Unghsh  administrators  in  the 
days  of  Give  and  Warren  Hastings  found  consisted  of — 

First,  a  large  and  elaborate  system  of  Inheritance 
and  Family  Law,  the  Musulman  pretty  uniform  through- 
out India,  though  in  some  regions  modified  by  Hindu 
custom,  the  Hindu  less  uniform.  liach  was  utterly 
unlike  English  law  and  incapable  of  being  fused  with 
it.  Each  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  religion  and 
social  habits  of  the  people.  Each  was  contained  in 
treatises  of  more  or  less  antiquity  and  authority,  some 
of  the  Hindu  treatises  very  ancient  and  credited  with 
almost  divine  sanction,  the  Musulman  treatises  of  course 
posterior  to  the  Koran,  and  consisting  of  commentaries 
upon  that  Uook  and  upon  the  traditions  that  had  grown 
up  round  it. 

Secondly,  a  large  mass  of  customs  relating  to  the 
occupation  and  u^c  of  land  and  of  various  rights  con* 
nccted  with  tillage  and  pasturage,  including  water-rights, 
rights  of  soil-accretion  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
forest -rights.  The  agricultural  system  and  the  revenue 
system  of  the  country  rested  upon  these  land  customs, 
which  were  of  course  mostly  unwritten  and  which  varied 
widely  in  different  districts. 

Thirdly,  a  body  of  customs,  according  to  our  ideas 
comparatively  scanty  and  undeveloped,  but  sliil  impor- 
tant, relating  to  the  transfer  and  pledging  of  property, 
and  to  contracts,  especially  commercial  contracts. 

Fourthly,  certain  penal  rules  drawn  from  Musulman 
law  and  more  or  less  enforced  by  Musulman  princes. 

Thus  there  were  considerable  branches  of  law  prac- 
ticaliy  non-existent.  There  was  hardly  any  law  of  cinl 
and  criminal  procedure,  because  the  methods  of  justice 
were  primitive,  and  would  have  been  cheap,  but  for  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  among  judges  as  well  as  wit- 
nesses. There  was  very  little  of  the  law  of  Tons  or  Civil 
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Wrongs,  and  in  the  law  of  properly  of  contmcls  and  oi 
crimes,  some  departments  were  wanting  or  in  a  rudimen- 
tary condition.  Of  a  law  relating  to  public  and  constitu- 
tional rights  there  could  of  course  be  no  ((uetttion,  since 
DO  such  rights  existed. 

In  this  state  of  facts  the  British  officials  took  the  line 
which  practical  men,  having  their  hands  full  of  other 
work,  would  naiurally  take,  viz.  the  line  of  lea*t  re- 
sistance. They  accepted  and  carried  on  wliat  they  found. 
Where  there  wa*  a  native  law,  they  applied  it.  Musul- 
man  law  to  Musulnians,  Hindu  law  to  Hindus,  and  in 
the  few  place*  where  they  were  to  be  found,  Parsi  law 
to  Parsis,  Jain  law  to  Jains.  Tluis  men  of  every  creed 
— for  it  was  creed,  not  race  nor  allegiance  by  which  men 
»-erc  divided  and  classified  in  India^ived  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  law,  as  Burgnndi;ins  and  Franks  and 
Romanized  Gauls  had  done  in  the  sixth  century  in  Eu- 
rope. Tlie  social  fabric  was  not  disturbed,  for  the  land 
customs  and  the  rules  of  inheritance  were  respected, 
and  of  course  the  minor  officers,  with  whom  chiefly  the 
peasantry  cime  in  contact,  continued  to  be  natives.  Thus 
the  villager  >carcely  felt  that  he  *vas  passing  nnder  the 
dominion  of  an  alien  power,  professing  an  alien  faith. 
His  life  flowed  on  in  the  same  equable  course  beside  the 
little  while  moique,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  sacred  grove.  A 
transfer  of  power  from  a  Hindu  to  a  Musulman  sovereign 
would  have  made  more  <lilTerence  to  him  than  did  the 
cstablii^hment  of  British  rule;  and  life  was  more  placid 
than  it  woidd  h-ive  been  under  either  a  rajah  or  a  sultan, 
for  the  marauding  band^  which  had  been  the  peasants' 
terror  were  soon  checked  by  European  officers. 

So  thing:«  remained  for  more  than  a  generation.  So 
indeed  things  remain  still  as  respects  those  parts  of 
law  which  are  inwoven  with  religion,  marriage,  adop- 
tion (among  Hindus)  and  other  family  relatiotis.  and 
with  the  succession  to  property.  In  all  these  matters 
native  law  continues  to  be  administered  by  the  Courts 
tbe  English  have  set  up ;  and  when  cases  are  appealed 
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from  the  highest  of  those  Courts  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  that  respectable  body  determines  the  true 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  Koran  and  the  Islamic 
Traditions,  or  on  passages  from  tlie  mythical  Manu,  in 
the  same  business-like  way  as  it  would  the  mt^aning  of 
an  Australian  statute'.  Except  in  some  few  points  to 
be  presently  noted,  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam  and  thai 
of  Brahmanism  remain  unpolluted  by  European  ideas. 
Vet  they  have  not  stood  unchanged,  for  the  effect  of 
the  more  careful  and  thorough  examination  which  the 
contents  of  these  two  systems  have  received  from  advo- 
cates, judges,  and  text-writers,  both  native  and  English, 
imbued  with  the  scientilic  spirit  of  Europe,  hai  been 
to  clarify  and  define  them,  and  to  develop  out  of  the  half- 
fluid  materia]  more  positive  and  rigid  doctrines  than  had 
been  known  before.  Something  like  this  may  probably 
have  been  done  by  the  Romans  for  the  local  or  tribal 
law  of  their  provinces. 

In  those  departments  in  which  the  pre-existing  cus- 
toms were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  body  of  law 
large  enough  and  precise  enough  for  a  civilij-cd  Court 
to  work  upon,  the  English  found  themselves  obliged 
to  supply  the  void.  This  was  done  in  two  ways.  Some- 
times the  Courts  boldly  applied  English  law.  Sometimes 
they  supplemented  native  custom  by  common  sense, 
I'.i".  by  their  own  ideas  of  what  was  just  and  fair.  The 
phrase  '  equity  and  good  conscience  '  was  used  to  era- 
body  the  principles  by  which  judges  were  to  be  guided 
when  positive  rules,  statutory  or  customary,  were  not 
forthcoming.  To  a  magistrate  who  knew  no  law  at  all, 
these  words  would  mean  that  he  might  follow  his  own 
notions  of '  natural  justice,'  and  he  would  probably  give 
more  satisfaction  to  suitors  than  would  his  more  learned 

'  Ti  li  rclaicd  thai  ■  hill  irlbF  of  KoK  In  Crntnl  Indli,  had  a  ittttnKt  with  (ha 
(io^cmmrnl  ot  f nilLa  orer  *fnat  tgucntLon  nf  tiiretl-riifhu.  The  canr  hAtlng  fEcmfl 
lo  their  lAvour,  Ihr  G^ffrnmrnl  appealed  to  Ihe  Judkijll  Cummltice,  Shortly 
*.nerwmrcti  »  p»"lnii  traTtller  found  ihcelileriof  ihe  iril«  ■••emWfd  ai  ibeocrl- 
lice  (*f  *  kid.  He  Inquired  what  delir  wai  Iwlntt  pmpttlatrd.  and  wu  told  that  It 
VTM  a  delly  powerful  but  ccmolt,  nrhoac  namt  wat  Privy  Coandli 
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brother,  trying  lo  apply  confused  recollections  of  Black- 
stone  or  Chitty.  In  commcrcinl  matters  common  sense 
would  be  aided  by  the  usago  of  traders.  In  casc:^  of  Tort 
native  custom  was  not  often  available,  but  as  the  magi- 
strate wbo  dealt  out  substantial  justice  would  give  what 
the  people  had  rarely  obtained  from  the  native  courts. 
ihey  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  change.  As 
to  rules  of  evidence,  the  young  Anglo-Indian  civilian 
irould,  if  he  were  wise,  forget  all  the  English  techni- 
calities he  might  have  learnt,  and  make  the  best  use 
be  could  of  bis  mother-wit ' . 

Tor  the  first  sixty  years  or  more  of  British  rule  there 
was  accordingly  Uttte  or  no  attempt  to  .'\nglify  the  law 
of  India,  or  indeed  to  give  it  any  regular  and  systematic 
fonn.  Such  alterations  aj>  it  underwent  were  the 
natural  result  of  it$  being  diiipcnsed  by  Europeans. 
But  to  tbi«  general  rule  there  were  two  exceptions, 
lite  law  of  Procedure  and  the  law  of  Crimes..  Courts 
had  been  establinhed  in  the  Presidency  towns  even 
before  (he  era  of  conquest  began.  As  their  busine»t* 
increased  and  subordinate  Courts  were  placed  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  annexed  provinces,  the  need  for  some 
regular  procedure  was  felt.  An  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  of  a.d.  I78t  empowered  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  pro* 
vincial  Courts,  as  the  Court  at  Fort  William  (Calcutta) 
had  already  been  authorized  to  do  for  itself  by  an  Act 
of  1773-  Thus  a  regular  system  of  procedure,  modelled 
after  that  of  England,  was  established;  and  the  Act 
of  1781  provided  that  the  rules  and  forms  for  the  exe- 
cution of  process  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
religion  and  manners  of  the  natives. 

As  respects  penal  law.  the  English  began  by  adopt- 
ing that  which  the  Musidman  potentates  had  been  ac- 
customed to  apply.     But  they  soon  found  that  many 

'  Fer  th<  fAfti  ctT«n  in  ihe  ffltlowtnc  p«fi«  1  am  much  Indcbinl  \a  the  itnpi- 
tartrtacld  »d  uvfnl  inailHof  Sir  C.  f.  Ilhrn  irnrmrtly  Lrgil  Mfimtwtol  tbe 
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of  its  provisions  wer«  such  as  a  civilized  and  nominally 
Climtian  government  could  not  enforce.  Mutilation 
as  a  punishment  for  theft,  for  instance,  and  stoning 
for  sexual  offences,  were  penalties  not  suited  to  Euro- 
pean notions;  and  still  less  could  the  principle  be 
admitted  that  the  evidence  of  a  non-MiisuJman  is  not 
receivahle  against  one  of  the  Faithful.  Accordingly 
a  great  variety  of  regulations  were  passed  amending 
the  Miisulman  law  of  crimes  from  an  English  point 
of  view.  In  Calcutta  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  apply  English  penal  law  to  natives;  and  applied 
it  to  some  purpose  at  a  famous  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 
Warren  Hastings  when  (in  1775)  it  hanged  Nuncomar 
for  forgery  under  an  English  statute  of  1728,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  high  authorities  of  a  later  time 
had  never  come  into  force  at  all  in  [ndia.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  the  English  should  take  criminal  jurisdiction 
into  their, own  hands — the  Romans  had  done  the  same  in 
their  provinces — and  inevitable  also  that  they  should 
alter  the  penal  law  in  conformity  with  ihcir  own  ideas. 
But  they  did  so  in  a  very  haphazard  fashion.  The  crimi- 
nal law  became  a  patchwork  of  enactments  so  con- 
fused that  it  was  the  first  subject  which  invited  codifica- 
tion in  that  second  epoch  of  English  rule  which  we  are 
now  approaching. 

Before  entering  on  this  remarkable  epoch,  one  must 
remember  that  the  English  in  India,  still  a  very  small 
though  important  class,  were  governed  entirely  by 
English  law.  So  far  as  common  law  and  equity  went, 
this  law  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  contemporaneous 
law  of  England.  But  it  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Regulations,  as  they  were  called,  had  been 
enacted  for  India  by  the  local  government,  that  many 
British  statutes  were  not  intended  to  apply  and  proba- 
bly did  not  apply  to  India  (though  whether  they  did  or 
not  was  sometimes  doubtful),  and  that  a  certain  munbcr 
of  statutes  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament  expressly 
for    India.     Thus  though   the  law   under  which   the 
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English  lived  had  not  been  perceptibly  affected  by 
Indian  customs,  It  was  very  confused  and  troublesome 
to  work.  That  the  learning  of  the  judges  sent  from 
home  to  sit  in  the  Indian  Courts  was  seldom  equal  to 
ihat  of  the  judges  in  England  was  not  necessarily  a  dis- 
advantage, for  in  Iraversing  the  jungle  of  Indian  law 
the  burden  of  English  case  lore  would  have  too  much 
impeded  the  march  of  justice. 

The  first  period  of  English  rule,  the  period  of  rapid 
terriloriat  extension  and  of  improvised  government,  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  third  Maraiha  war  of 
i8t7-S.  The  rule  of  Lord  Amherst  and  Lord  William 
iientinck  (1K23-35)  was  a  comparatively  tranquil  period, 
when  ititema)  reforms  had  their  chance,  as  they  had  in 
ibe  Roman  Empire  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
Thij  was  also  the  period  when  a  >pirit  of  legal  reform 
waa  on  foot  in  Bngtand.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
idea*  of  Bentham  had  begun  to  bear  (rutt,  and  when 
the  work  begun  by  Romilly  was  being  carried  on  by 
Brougham  and  oihers.  Both  the  law  applied  to  English- 
men, and  such  parts  of  native  law  as  had  been  cut 
across,  filled  up.  ami  half  re-shaped  by  English  legal 
notions  and  rules,  called  loudly  for  simplification  and 
reconstruclion. 

The  era  of  reconstruction  opened  with  the  enactment, 
in  the  India  Gtarter  Act  of  1833,  of  a  clause  declaring 
that  a  genera!  judicial  sysfetn  and  a  general  body  of 
law  ought  to  be  establi.'<hed  in  India  applicable  to  all 
cU»ses,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  and  that  all  laws 
and  customs  having  legal  force  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
consolidated,  and  amended.  The  Act  then  w.cnt  on  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  experts  to 
be  called  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  which  was  to 
iiH|tn're  into  and  report  upon  the  Courts,  the  procedure 
and  the  law  then  existing  in  India.  Of  this  commis- 
sion Macaulay,  appointed  in  1833  legal  member  of  the 
Governor-Gencrars  Council,  was  the  moving  spirit :  and 
with  it  the  work  of  codification  began.     It  prepared 
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a  Penal  Code,  which  however  was  not  passed  into  ]aw 
until  i860,  for  \\&  activity  dedined  after  Macaulay's 
return  to  England  and  strong  opposition  was  offered 
to  hi»  draft  by  many  of  the  Indian  judges.  A  second 
Comiiiisiion  was  appointed  und^r  an  Act  of  1853.  and 
sal  in  England.  It  secured  the  cnaclment  of  the  Penal 
Code,  and  of  Codes  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
A  third  Commission  was  created  in  1861,  and  drafted 
other  measures.  The  Government  of  India  demurred 
to  some  of  the  proposed  changes  and  evidently  thought 
that  legislation  was,  heiug  pressed  on  rather  too  fast. 
The  Commission,  displeased  at  this  resistance,  resigned 
in  1870;  and  since  then  the  work  of  prei>uring  as  well 
as  of  carrying  through  codifying  Acts  has  mostly  been 
done  in  India.  The  net  result  of  the  sixty-six  years 
that  have  passed  since  Macaulay  set  to  work  in  1834 
is  that  Acts  codifying  and  amending  the  law.  and  de- 
claring it  applicable  to  both  Europeans  and  natives. 
have  been  passed  on  the  topics  following:— 

Crimes  (i860). 

Criminal  Procedure  (1861,  1882,  and  1898). 

Civil  Proce<lure  (1859  and  1882). 

Evidence  (1872). 

Limitation  of  Actions  (1877). 

Specific  Relief  (1877). 

Probate  and  Administration  (1S81), 

Contracts  (1872)  (but  only  the  general  rules  of  cofP 
tract  with  a  few  rules  on  particular  parts  of  the  subject). 

Negotiable  Instruments  (1881)  (but  subject  to  native 
customs). 

Besides  these,  codifyinp  statutes  h.ave  been  passed 
which  do  not  apply  (at  present)  to  all  India,  but  only  to 
parts  of  it,  or  to  specified  classes  of  the  population, 
on  the  topics  following : — 

Trusts  (1882). 

Transfer  of  Property  (1882). 

Succession  (1865). 

Eascmenu  (1882). 
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Guardians  and  Wards  (1890). 

These  statutes  cover  a  Lirge  part  of  (he  whole  field 
of  law,  so  that  the  only  tiiiporUnt  dvpartments  not  yet 
dealt  with  are  those  of  Torls  or  Civil  Wrongs  (on  which 
a  measure  not  yet  enacted  wa*.  prepared  some  years 
ago) ;  certain  branches  of  contract  law.  which  it  is  not 
urgent  to  systematize  because  ihey  give  rise  to  lawsuits 
only  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  Courts  arc  qui^c  able 
to  dispose  of  tliem  in  a  satisfactory  way;  Family  Law, 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  meddle  with,  because  the 
domestic  customs  of  Hindus,  Miisulmans,  and  Euro- 
peans arc  entirely  ditfercnl ;  and  Inheritance,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is.  for  the  same  reason,  better  left  to 
native  custom.  Some  points  have,  however,  been 
covered  by  the  Succession  Act  already  mentioned. 
Thus  the  Government  of  India  appear  to  think  that  ihey 
have  for  the  present  gone  as  far  as  they  prudently  can 
in  the  way  of  enacting  tmiform  general  laws  for  all 
classes  of  persons.  Further  action  might  displease 
cither  the  Hindus  or  the  Musiilmans,  possibly  both: 
and  though  there  would  be  advantages  in  bringing  the 
law  of  both  these  sections  of  the  population  into  a  more 
clear  and  harmonious  shape,  it  would  in  any  case  be 
impossible  to  frame  rules  which  would  suit  boTh  of 
them,  and  would  also  suit  the  Europeans,  I  lerc  RcHgion 
steps  in,  a  force  more  formidable  in  rousing  opposition 
or  disaffection  than  any  which  the  Romans  had  to  fear. 

In  such  parts  of  the  law  as  arc  not  covered  by  these 
enumerated  Acts.  Englishmen.  Hindus  and  Musulmans 
continue  to  live  under  their  respective  laws.  So  do 
Parsis.  Sikhs,  Buddhists  (most  numcrons  in  Burma), 
ind  Jains,  save  that  where  there  is  really  no  native  law 
nr  custom  thai  can  be  shown  to  exist,  the  judge  will 
naturally  apply  the  principles  of  English  law,  handling 
them,  if  he  knows  how.  in  an  untcchnical  way.  Thus 
beside  the  new  stream  of  united  law  which  lias  its  source 
in  the  codifying  Acts,  the  various  older  streams  of  law, 
each  representing  a  religion,  flow  peacefully  on. 
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The  question  which  follow;* — What  has  been  the  ac- 
tion on  the  other  of  each  of  these  elements?  resolves 
itself  into  three  (jucstioiis: — 

How  far  has  English  Law  affected  the  Native  Law 
which  remains  in  force  ? 

How  far  has  Native  Law  affected  the  English  Law 
which  is  in  force  ? 

How  have  the  codifying  Acts  been  framed — if.  are 
they  a  compromise  between  the  Enplish  and  the  native 
element,  or  has  cither  predominated  and  given  its  colour 
to  the  whole  mass  ? 

Tlie  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  English 
influence  has  told  but  slightly  upon  those  branches  of 
native  law  which  had  been  tolerably  complete  before 
the  British  conquest,  and  which  are  so  interwoven  with 
religion  that  one  may  almost  call  them  parts  of  religion. 
The  Hindn  and  Mnsulman  customs  which  regulate  the 
family  relations  and  rights  of  succession  have  been  pre- 
cisely defined,  especially  those  of  the  Hindus,  which  were 
more  Huid  than  the  Muslim  customs,  and  were  much 
less  uniform  over  the  whole  country.  Trusts  have  been 
formally  legiilined.and  their  obligation  rendered  stronger. 
Adoption  has  been  regularized  and  stiffened,  for  its 
effects  had  been  uncertain  in  their  legal  operation. 
Where  several  doctrines  contended,  one  doctrine  has 
been  aftirmed  by  the  English  Courts,  especially  by  the 
Privy  Council  as  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
others  set  aside.  Moreover  the  Hindu  law  of  Wills 
lias  been  in  some  points  supplemented  by  English 
legislation,  and  certain  customs  repugnant  to  European 
ideas,  such  as  the  self-immolation  of  the  widow  on  the 
husband's  funeral  pyre,  have  been  abolished.  And  in 
those  parts  of  law  which,  though  regulated  by  local 
custom,  were  not  religious,  some  improvements  have 
been  effected.  The  rights  of  the  agriculliiral  tenant  have 
been  placed  on  a  more  secure  basis.  For  est -rights 
have  been  ascertained  and  defined,  partly  no  doubt  for 
the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  interests  which  the  Oovcrn- 
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mcnl  claims  in  them,  and  which  the  peasantry  do  not 
always  admit.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  Aiiglify 
these  branches  of  law  as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  liaiid,  ihc  law  applicable  to  Europeans 
only  tias  been  scarcely  (if  at  all)  affected  hy  native 
law.  It  remains  exactly  what  it  is  in  England,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  circumstances  uf  India  have  called  for 
special  statutes. 

The  third  question  is  as  to  the  contents  of  those 
parts  of  the  law  which  arc  common  to  Europeans  and 
Natives,  that  is  to  say,  the  parts  dealt  by  the  codifying 
Acts  already  enumerated.  Here  English  law  has  deci- 
sively prevailed.  It  has  prevailed  not  only  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  subject  Europeans  to  rules 
emanating  from  a  different  and  a  lower  civilization,  but 
also  because  native  custom  did  not  supply  the  requisite 
materials.  Englishmen  had  nothing  to  learn  from  na- 
tives as  respects  procedure  or  evidence.  The  native 
mercantile  customs  did  not  constitute  a  system  even  of 
the  general  principles  of  contract,  much  less  had  those 
principles  been  worked  out  in  their  details.  Accordingly 
Ihc  Contract  Code  is  substantially  English,  and  where 
il  differs  from  the  result  of  English  cases,  the  differences 
arc  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  native  ideas  or  native 
linage,  but  to  the  views  of  those  who  prepared  the 
Code,  and  who,  thinking  the  English  ca*c-law  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  diverged  from  it  here  and 
there  just  as  they  might  have  diverged  had  they  been 
preparing  a  Code  to  be  enacted  for  England.  There 
arc,  however,  some  points  in  which  the  Penal  Code 
shows  itself  to  be  a  system  intended  for  India.  The 
right  of  self-defence  is  expressed  in  wider  terms  than 
would  be  used  in  England,  for  Macaulay  conceived  that 
the  slackness  of  the  native  in  protecting  himself  by  force 
made  it  desirable  to  depart  a  little  in  this  respect  from 
the  English  rules.  Offences  such  ,as  dacoity  (brigandage 
by  robber  bands),  attempts  to  bribe  judges  or  witncsseB. 
the  use  of  (oriure  by  policemen,  kidnapping,  the  oflfering 
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of  insult  or  injury  to  sacred  places,  have  been  dealt  with 
more  fully  and  specifically  than  would  be  necessary  in 
a  Criminal  Code  for  England,  Adultery  has,  conform- 
ably to  the  ideas  of  the  East,  been  made  a  subject  for 
criminal  proceedings.  Nevertheless  these,  and  other 
similar,  deviations  from  English  rules  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Codes  enacted  for  Europeans  and  natives 
alike,  do  not  affect  the  general  proposition  that  the  codes 
arc  substantially  English.  The  conquerors  have  given 
their  law  to  the  conquered.  When  the  conquered  had 
a  law  of  iheir  own  which  this  legislation  has  effaced,  the 
law  of  the  conquerors  was  better.  Where  they  had  one 
too  imperfect  to  suffice  for  a  growing  civilization,  the 
law  of  the  conquerors  was  inevitable. 


VII.   The  WoRKiKC  or  the  Indian  Codbs. 

Another  question  needs  to  be  answered.  !t  has  a 
twofold  interest,  because  the  answer  not  only  affects 
the  judgement  to  be  passed  on  the  course  which  the 
English  Government  in  India  has  followed,  but  also 
conveys  either  warning  or  encouragement  to  England 
herself.  This  question  is — How  have  these  Indian 
Codes  worked  in  practice  ?  Have  they  improved  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  Have  they  given  satisfaction 
to  the  people  ?  Have  they  made  it  easier  to  know  the 
law,  to  apply  the  law,  to  amend  the  law  where  it  proves 
faulty  ? 

When  I  travelled  in  India  in  1888-9  I  obtained 
opinions  on  these  points  from  many  persons  competent 
to  speak.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  view, 
but  the  general  result  seemed  to  be  as  follow*.  I  take 
the  four  most  important  codifying  Acts,  as  to  which 
it  was  most  easy  to  obtain  profitable  criticisms. 

The  two  Procedure  Codes,  Civil  and  Criminal,  were 
very  generally  approved.  They  were  not  originally 
creative  work,  but  were  produced  by  consolidating  and 
simplifying  a  mass  of  existing  statutes  and  regulations, 
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which  had  become  unwieldy  and  confused.  Order 
was  evoked  out  of  chaos,  a  result  which,  though  bene- 
ficial everywhere,  was  especially  useful  in  the  minor 
Courts,  whose  judges  had  less  learning  and  experience 
than  those  of  the  live  High  Courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Allahabad  and  Lahore. 

The  Penal  Code  was  universally  approved ;  and  it 
deserves  the  praise  bestowe<)  oi)  il,  for  tt  i.s  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Macaulay's  genius.  To  appre- 
ciate its  merits.,  one  must  retuetnlxT  huw  much,  when 
prepared  in  1834,  it  was  above  tlie  level  of  the  English 
criminal  law  of  that  time.  The  subject  is  eminently 
fit  to  be  stated  tn  a  series  of  positive  propositions,  and 
so  far  as  India  was  concerned,  it  had  rested  mainly 
upon  statutes  and  not  upon  common  law.  It  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  scientific,  but  also  a  practical  common- 
fense  way:  and  the  result  is  a  body  of  rules  which 
are  comprehensible  and  concise.  To  have  these  on 
their  desks  has  been  an  immense  advantage  for  magis- 
trates in  the  country  districts,  many  of  whom  have  had 
but  a  scanty  legal  training.  It  has  also  been  claimed 
(or  this  Code  that  under  it  crime  has  enormously 
diminished :  but  how  much  of  the  diminution  is  dvie 
to  the  application  of  a  clear  and  just  system  of  rules, 
how  much  to  the  more  efficient  police  administra- 
tion, is  a  question  on  which  I  cannot  venture  to 
pronounce ' . 

No  similar  commendation  was  bestowed  on  the  Evi- 
dence Code.  Much  of  it  was  condemned  as  being 
too  metaphysical,  yet  deficient  in  subtlety.  Much  was 
deemed  Kuperfluous,  and  because  superfluous,  possibly 
perplexing.  Yet  even  those  who  criticized  it.*  tlrafiing 
admitted  that  it  might  possibly  be  serviceable  to  un- 
trained magistrates  and  practitioners,  and  I  have  myself 
beard  some  of  these  untrained  men  declare  that  they 
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did  find  it  helpful.    They  arc  a  class  relatively  larger  in 
India  than  in  England. 

It  was  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Contract  Code 
that  the  widest  tliflfcrencc  of  opinion  existed.  Any  one 
who  reads  it  can  see  that  its  workmanship  is  defective. 
It  is  neither  exact  nor  subtle,  and  its  language  is  often 
far  from  lucid.  Every  one  agreed  that  Sir  J.  K.  Stephen 
(afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Stephen),  who  put  it  into  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  passed  during  his  tenn  of  office 
as  Legal  Member  of  Council,  and  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Evidence  Act,  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  much 
intellectual  force,  and  warm  zeal  for  codification.  But 
his  capacity  for  the  work  of  drafting  was  deemed  not 
cc]ual  to  his  fondness  for  it.  He  did  not  shine  either  in 
linenes»  of  discrimination  or  in  delicacy  of  expression. 
Indian  critics,  besides  noting  these  faclsj  went  on  lo 
observe  that  in  country  places  four-fifths  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Contract  Act  were  superfluous,  while 
those  which  were  operative  sometimes  unduly  fettered 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  judge,  entangling  him 
in  technicalities,  and  preventing  him  from  meting  out 
that  substantial  justice  which  is  what  the  rural  suitor 
needs.  The  judge  cannot  disregard  the  Act,  because 
if  the  case  is  ajipealed,  the  Court  above,  which  has 
only  the  notes  of  the  evidence  before  it.  and  does  not 
hear  the  witnesses,  is  bound  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  In  a  country  like  India,  law  ought  not  to  be  too 
rigid:  nor  ought  rights  to  be  stiffened  up  so  strictly  as 
they  an-  by  this  Contract  .Act.  Cn-ditors  ha<i  alreaily, 
through  the  iron  regtdarity  with  which  the  British 
Courts  enforce  judgements  by  execution,  obtained  far 
more  power  over  debtors  than  they  possessed  in  the 
old  days,  and  more  than  the  benevoU-nce  of  the  English 
administrator  approves.  The  Contract  Act  incre.ises  this 
power  still  further.  This  particular  criticism  does  not 
reflect  upon  the  technical  merits  of  the  Act  in  itself. 
But  it  does  suggest  reasons  which  would  not  occur  to 
a  European  mind,  why  it  may  be  inexpedient  by  making 
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the  law  too  precise  to  narrow  the  path  in  which  the 
judge  has  to  walk.  A  stringent  administration  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  in  semi-civilized  communities  no 
unmixed  blessing. 

So  much  for  ihp  niral  districts.  Tn  the  Presidency 
dties,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Contract  Code  is  by  most 
experts  pronounced  to  be  unnecessary.  The  judges 
and  the  twir  are  already  familiar  with  the  points  which 
it  covers,  and  find  themselves — so  at  least  many  of  them 
say — rather  embarrassed  than  aided  by  it.  Tlicy  think 
it  cramps  (heir  freedom  of  handling  a  point  in  argument. 
They  prefer  the  elasticity  of  the  common  law.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  they  seem  to  make  no  great  use  of  the  Act. 
but  to  go  on  just  a&  their  predecessors  did  before  it  was 
passed. 

These  criticisms  may  need  to  be  discounted  a  little, 
in  view  of  the  profound  conservatism  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  di.*like  of  men  trained  at  the  Temple 
or  Lincoln's  Inn  to  have  anjthing  laid  down  or  applied 
on  the  Hooghly  which  is  not  being  done  at  the  same 
moment  on  ihe  Thames.  And  a  counterpoise  to  them 
may  be  found  in  the  educational  value  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Ihe  Code  by  magistrates  and  lawyer*  who  have 
not  acquired  a  mastery  of  contract  law  through  systema- 
tic instruction  or  through  experience  at  home.  To  them 
the  Contract  Act  is  a  manual  comparatively  short  and 
simple,  and  also  authoritative ;  and  they  find  it  useful 
in  enabling  tliem  to  learn  their  business.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  though  the  Code  does  not  deserve  the  credit 
which  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for  it,  one  may  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  its  enactment  a  misfortune.  It  at  any 
rate  provi<les  a  basis  on  wliich  a  really  good  Code  of 
coninictual  law  tiuy  some  day  be  erccle<l. 

Taking  the  work  of  Indian  codification  as  a  whole,  it 
has  certainly  benefited  the  country.  The  Penal  Code 
and  the  two  Codes  of  Procedure  represent  an  unmixed 
gain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law.  for  which  so  much  was  done  by  the  energy 
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and  skill  of  Mr,  Whitley  Stokes.  And  the  other  codify- 
ing acts  have  on  the  whole  tended  both  to  improve  the 
subMance  of  the  law  and  to  make  it  more  acc««!tible. 
Their  operation  has,  however,  been  less  complete  than 
most  people  in  Europe  realise,  for  while  many  of  them 
arc  confined  to  certain  districts,  others  arc  largely 
modified  by  the  local  customs  which  they  have  (as  ex- 
pressed in  their  saving  clauses)  very  properly  rcspcctcd. 
If  we  knew  more  about  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  we  might  find  that  much  more  of  local  custom 
subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  apparently  universal  and 
uniform  imperial  law  than  wc  should  gather  from  reading 
the  compilations  of  Justinian. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Indian  influences 
have  scarcely  at  all  affected  English  law  as  it  continues 
to  be  administered  to  Englishmen  in  India.  Still  less 
have  they  affected  the  law  of  England  at  home.  It  seems 
to  have  been  fancied  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  law 
reform  in  general  and  codification  in  particular  occupied 
the  public  mind  more  than  they  do  now,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  codes  of  law  for  India,  and  the  success  which 
was  sure  to  attend  them  there,  mu^t  react  upon  England 
and  strengthen  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  her  law 
into  a  concise  and  systematic  form.  No  such  result  has 
followed.  The  desire  for  codification  in  England  has 
not  been  perceptibly  strengthened  by  the  experience  of 
India.  Nor  can  it  indeed  be  said  that  the  experience 
of  India  has  taught  jurists  or  statesmen  much  whicli 
they  did  not  know  before.  That  a  good  code  is  a  very 
good  thing,  and  that  a  bad  code  is,  in  a  country  which 
possesses  competent  judges,  worse  than  no  code  at 
alt — these  are  propositions  which  needed  no  Indian  ex- 
perience to  verify  them.  The  imperfect  success  of  the 
Evidence  and  Contract  Acts  has  done  little  more  than 
add  another  illustration  to  those  furnished  by  the  Civil 
Code  of  California  and  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  New 
York  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  these  undertakings. 
Long  before  Itidian  codification  was  talked  of,  Savigny 
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had  shown  how  hard  it  is  to  express  the  law  in  a.  set 
ol  definite  propositions  without  reducing  its  elasticity 
and  impeding  its  further  development.  His  arguments 
scarcely  touch  penal  law,  still  less  the  law  of  procedure, 
for  these  are  not  topics  in  which  much  development 
need  be  looked  for.  Bui  the  future  career  of  the 
Contract  Act  and  of  ihc  projected  Code  of  Torts,  when 
enacted,  may  supply  some  useful  data  for  testing  the 
»0undne5s  of  his  doctrine. 

One  reason  why  these  Indian  experiments  have  so 
little  affected  English  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  few  Englishmen  have  cilher  known  or  cared  any- 
thing about  them.  The  British  public  has  not  realized 
how  small  is  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  questions 
of  legal  policy  in  India  have  during  the  last  seventy 
years  been  determined.  Two  or  three  officials  in  Down- 
ing Street  and  as  many  in  Calcutta  have  practically 
controlled  the  course  of  events,  with  little  interposition 
from  outside.  Even  when  Commissions  have  been 
sitting,  the  total  number  of  those  whose  hand  is  felt  has 
never  exceeded  a  dozen.  It  was  doubtless  much  the 
same  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Indeed  the  world  seldom 
realizes  by  bow  few  persons  it  is  governed.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  power  may  be  said  to  rest  with  the 
whole  community,  and  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  said,  in  some  governments,  to  rest  with  a 
single  autocrat.  But  in  reality  it  almost  always  rests 
with  an  extremely  small  number  of  persons,  whose 
knowledge  and  will  prevail  over  or  among  the  titular 
possessors  of  authority. 

Before  we  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  of  English 
law  in  India,  let  lu  cast  a  glance  hack  al  (he  general 
course  of  its  history  as  compared  with  that  of  the  law 
of  Rome  in  the  ancient  world. 
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VIII.   Comparison  or  the  Roman  Law  with  English 
Law  in  India. 

Rome  grew  till  her  law  became  lirst  that  of  Italy, 
ihoi  that  of  civiliud  mankind.  The  City  became  the 
World,  Urbs  became  Orbis,  to  adopt  the  word-play 
which  was  once  »u  familiar.  Her  law  was  extended 
over  her  Empire  hy  three  methods: — 

Citizenship  was  gradually  extended  over  the  provinces 
till  at  last  all  subjects  had  become  citizens. 

Many  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  the 
City  were  eslabli^ihed  and  diffused  in  the  province*  by 
the  action  of  Roman  Magistrates  and  Courts,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  Provincial  Edict. 

The  ancient  law  of  the  City  was  itself  all  the  while 
amended,  purged  of  its  technicalities,  and  simplified  in 
form,  till  it  became  fit  to  be  the  law  of  the  World. 

Thus,  when  the  law  of  the  City  was  formally  extended 
to  the  whole  Empire  by  the  grant  of  citizenship  to  all 
subjects,  there  was  not  so  much  an  imposition  of  the 
conqueror's  law  upon  the  conquered  as  the  completion 
of  a  process  of  fusion  which  bad  been  going  on  for 
fully  four  centuries.  The  fusion  was  therefore  luitural; 
and  because  it  was  natural  it  wa>  complete  and  final. 
The  separation  of  the  one  great  current  of  Roman  law 
into  various  channels,  which  began  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  and  has  continued  ever  since,  has  been  due  to 
purely  historical  cause*,  and  of  late  years  (as  we  shall 
sec  presently)  the  streams  that  flow  in  these  channels 
have  tended  lo  come  nearer  to  one  another. 

During  the  period  of  more  titan  four  centuries  (n,c. 
341  to  A.D.  211-7),  when  these  three  methods  of  develop- 
ment and  assimilation  were  in  progres.s,  the  original 
law  of  the  City  was  being  remoulded  and  amended  in 
the  midst  of  and  under  the  influence  of  a  non-Roman 
population  of  aliens  ((•t'regrini)  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  and   that   semi-Roman   law  which   was   ad- 
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Ucred  in  the  provinces  was  being  created  by 
magistrates  and  judges  who  lived  in  llie  provinces  Aiid 
wlio  were,  after  ihe  time  of  Tiberiu*,  mostly  ibem- 
sclvcs  of  provincial  origin.  Thus  the  intelligence,  re- 
Bcction,  and  experience  of  Ihc  whole  community  played 
upon  and  contributed  to  the  devetopnicnl  of  the  law. 
Judges,  advocates,  juridical  writers  and  teachers  as  well 
as  legislators,  joined  tn  the  work.  The  completed  law 
was  the  outcome  of  a  truly  national  effort.  Indeed  it  was 
largely  through  making  a  law  which  should  be  fit  for  both 
Italians  and  provincials  that  the  Romans  of  the  Empire 
became  almost  a  nation. 

In  India  the  march  of  events  has  been  different, 
because  the  conditions  were  differenl.  India  is  ten 
thousand  miles  from  England.  The  English  residents 
are  a  mere  handful. 

The  Indian  races  are  in  a  different  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  English.  They  are  separated  by  religion; 
they  are  separated  by  colour. 

There  has  therefore  been  no  fusion  of  English  and 
native  law.  Neither  has  there  been  any  movement  of 
the  law  of  England  lo  adapt  itself  to  bt-come  the  law  of 
her  Indian  subject*.  English  law  has  not,  like  Roman, 
come  halfway  to  meet  the  provinces.  It  is  true  that 
no  such  approximation  >ras  needed,  because  English 
law  had  already  reached,  a  century  ago,  a  point  of 
development  more  advanced  than  Roman  law  had 
reached  when  ihc  conquest  of  the  provinces  began, 
and  the  procci^s  of  divesting  English  law  of  its  archaic 
technicalities  went  on  so  rapidly  during  the  nineteenth 
century  under  purely  home  influences,  that  neither  the 
needs  of  India  nor  the  influences  of  India  came  into 
the  matter  at  all. 

The  Romans  had  less  resistance  to  meet  with  from 
religious  diversities  than  the  English  have  had,  for  the 
laws  of  their  subjects  had  not  so  wrapped  their  roots 
round  religious  belief  or  usage  as  has  been  the  case  in 
India.    But  they  had  more  varieties  of  provincial  custom 
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to  coosidcr,  and  they  had,  especially  in  the  laws  of  the 
Hcllcnizcd  provinces,  systems  more  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced first  to  recognize  and  ultimately  to  supersede 
than  any  body  of  law  which  ihc  English  found. 

There  is  no  class  in  India  fully  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  citizens  domiciled  in  the  provinces  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Euro- 
pean British  subjects,  including  the  Eurasians,  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  transitory  element,  whose  true  home  is  England.  Only 
to  a  very  small  extent  do  they  enjoy  personal  immunities 
and  privileges  such  as  those  that  made  Roman  citizen- 
ship so  highly  prized,  for  the  English,  more  liberal  than 
the  Romans,  began  by  extending  to  alt  natives  of  India, 
as  and  when  they  became  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
the  ordinary  rights  of  British  subjects  enjoyed  under 
such  statutes  as  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  natives  of  India  have  entered  into  the  labours  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymcdc  and  of  the  Whigs  of  i6S8. 

What  has  happened  has  been  that  the  English  have 
given  to  India  such  parts  of  their  own  law  (somewhat 
simplified  in  form)  as  India  seemed  fitted  to  receive. 
These  parts  have  been  applied  to  Europeans  as  well  as 
to  natives,  but  they  were  virtually  applicable  to  Euro- 
peans before  codification  began.  The  English  rulers 
have  filled  up  those  departments  in  which  there  was 
no  native  law  worthy  of  the  name,  sometimes,  however, 
respecting  local  native  customs.  Here  one  finds  an  in- 
teresting parallel  to  the  experience  of  the  Romans, 
lliey,  like  the  English,  found  criminal  law  and  the 
law  of  procedure  to  be  the  departments  which  could 
be  most  easily  and  promptly  dealt  with.  They,  like 
the  English,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  retention 
by  a  part  of  the  population  of  some  ancient  customs 
regarding  the  Family  and  the  Succession  to  Property. 
But  this  ac'iuiescence  was  after  all  partial  and  local; 
whereas  the  English  have  neither  applied  to  India  the 
more  technical  parts  of  their  own  law,  such  as  that 
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relating  to  land,  nor  attempted  to  supersede  those  parts 
of  native  law  which  arc  influenced  by  rctigion,  such  as 
ibe  parts  which  include  family  relations  and  inheritance. 
Thus  there  has  been  no  general  fusion  comparable  to 
thai  which  the  beginning  of  ihe  third  century  a.  d.  saw 
in  the  Roman  Empire. 

As  respects  codification,  Ihe  English  have  in  one 
sense  done  more  than  the  Romans,  in  another  sense 
less.  They  have  reduced  such  topics  as  penal  law  and 
procedure,  evidence  and  trusts,  lo  a  compact  and  well- 
ordered  shape,  which  is  more  than  Justinian  did  for  any 
part  of  the  Roman  law.  Bui  they  have  not  brought  the 
whole  law  together  into  one  Carpus  furis,  and  they  have 
left  large  parts  of  it  in  triplicate,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to 
say,  consisting  of  rules  which  arc  entirely  different  for 
Hindus,  for  Musulmans,  and  for  Europeans, 

Moreover,  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  conquerors  which 
has  in  India  been  given  to  the  conquered  practically 
unaffected  by  native  law.  so  also  the  taw  of  England 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  process.  It  has  not  been 
substantially  altered  in  India.  The  uncodified  English 
law  there  is  the  same  (local  statutes  excepted)  as  the 
law  of  England  ai  home.  Slill  less  has  it  been  altered 
in  England  itself.  Had  Rome  not  acquired  her  Empire, 
her  law  would  never  have  grown  to  be  what  it  was  in 
Jtutinian's  time.  Had  Englishmen  never  set  foot  in 
India,  their  law  would  have  been,  so  far  as  wc  can  t«II, 
exactly  what  it  is  to-day. 

Neither  have  those  natives  of  India  who  correspond 
lo  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome  borne  any  recog- 
nizable share  in  the  work  of  Indian  legal  development, 
Some  of  ihcm  have,  as  text-writers  or  as  judges, 
rendered  good  service  in  elucidating  the  ancient  Hindu 
customs.  But  the  work  of  throwing  English  law  into 
the  codified  form  in  which  it  is  now  applied  in  India  to 
Europeans  and  natives  alike  has  been  done  entirely  by 
Englishmen.  In  this  respect  also  the  more  advanced 
civilization  has  shown  its  dominant  creative  force. 
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IX.    The  FtiTURK  or  English  Law  ix  India. 

Here,  however,  it  is  fit  to  remember  iliat  we  are  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  studying  a  process  which 
has  been  completed.  For  them  it  was  completed  before 
the  fifth  century  saw  the  dissolution  of  ihe  western  half 
of  the  Empire.  I"or  India  it  is  still  in  progress.  Little 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  English  rule  was 
firmly  established;  only  half  a  century  since  the  Punjab 
and  (shortly  afterwards)  Oudh  were  annexed.  .Although 
the  Indian  Government  has  prosecuted  the  work  of 
codification  much  less  actively  during  the  last  twenty 
years  than  in  Ihe  twenty  years  preceding,  and  seems  to 
conceive  thai  as  much  has  now  been  done  as  can 
safely  be  done  at  present,  still  in  the  long  future  that 
seems  to  lie  before  Brilish  rule  in  India  the  efjualization 
and  dcvelopinenl  of  law  may  go  much  further  than 
we  can  foresee  to-day.  The  power  of  Hrilain  is  at  this 
moment  stable,  and  may  remain  so  if  she  continues 
to  hold  the  sea  and  does  not  provoke  dis.eontem  by 
excessive  taxation. 

Two  courses  which  legal  development  may  follow 
are  conceivable.  One  is  that  all  those  depiartments  of 
law  whose  contents  are  not  determined  by  conditioiw 
peculiar  to  India  will  be  covered  by  further  codifying 
act$,  applicable  to  Europeans  and  natives  alike,  and  that 
therewith  the  process  of  equalizaiion  and  assimilation 
will  stop  because  its  natural  hrnits  will  have  been 
reached.  The  other  is  that  the  process  will  conliniie 
until  the  law  of  the  stronger  and  more  advanced  race 
has  absorbed  that  of  the  natives  and  become  applicable 
to  the  whole  Empire. 

Which  of  these  two  things  will  happen  depends  upon 
the  future  of  the  native  religions,  and  especially  of 
Hinduism  and  of  Islam,  for  it  is  in  religion  that  the  legal 
customs  of  the  natives  have  their  roots.  Upon  tins 
vast  and  dark  probk-m  it  may  seem  idle  to  speculate; 
nor  can  it  be  wholly  dissevered  from  a  cotisidcratioa 
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of  ihc  possible  (iitiirc  of  Ihc  r«ligioue  beliefs  which 
now  hold  sway  amotig  Europeans.  Both  Islam  and 
Hinduism  are  prof«$s«d  by  masses  of  human  beings  so 
bage,  so  tenacious  of  their  traditions,  so  apparently 
inaccessible  to  European  influences,  that  no  consider- 
able declension  of  cither  faith  can  be  expected  within 
a  lonf*  period  of  years.  Yet  experience,  so  far  as  it  is 
available,  goes  to  show  that  no  form  of  heathenism, 
not  even  an  ancient  and  in  some  directions  highly  culti- 
vated form  tike  Hinduism,  docs  ultimately  withstand 
ibe  solvent  power  of  European  science  and  thought. 
Even  now.  though  Hinduism  is  growing  every  day, 
at  the  expense  of  the  ruder  superstitions  among  the 
hill-folk,  it  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  educated  class, 
and  it  sees  every  day  members  of  its  lower  castes  pass 
over  to  Islam.  So  Islam  also,  deeply  rooted  as  it  may 
seem  to  be,  wanes  in  the  presence  of  Christianity,  and 
though  it  advances  in  Central  .'Vfrica,  declines  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  It  has  hitherto  declined  not 
by  the  conversion  of  its  members  to  other  faiths,  but  by 
the  diminution  of  the  Muslim  population;  yet  one  must 
not  assume  that  when  the  Turkish  Sultanate  or  Khalifatc 
has  vanished,  it  may  not  lose  much  of  its  present  hold 
upon  the  East.  Possibly  both  Hinduism  and  Islam 
may,  so  potent  are  the  new  forces  of  change  now  at 
work  in  India,  begin  within  a  century  or  two  to  show 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  Polygamy  may  by  that 
tmie  have  disappeared.  Other  p<^culiar  features  of  the 
law  of  family  and  inheritance  will  tend  to  follow,  though 
some  may  survive  through  the  attachment  to  habit  even 
when  their  original  religious  basis  has  been  forgotten. 

En  tlie  Arctic  seas,  a  ship  sometimes  lies  for  weeks 
together  firmly  bound  in  a  vast  ice-field.  Hie  sailor 
who  flay  after  day  surveys  from  the  masthead  the  daz- 
iling  expanse  sees  on  every  side  nothing  but  a  solid 
surface,  motionless  and  apparently  immoveable.  Yet 
all  the  while  this  ice-field  is  slowly  drifting  to  the 
south,  carrying  with  it  the  embedded  ship.     At  last. 
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when  a  warmer  region  lias  been  reached  and  the  south 
wind  has  begun  to  blow,  that  whidi  overnight  was  a 
rigid  and  ghttering  plain  is  in  the  light  of  dawn  a  tossing 
mass  of  ice-blocks,  eacli  swiftly  melltng  into  the  sea, 
through  which  the  ship  finds  her  homeward  path.  So 
may  it  be  with  these  ancient  rchgions.  When  their  dis- 
solution comes,  it  may  come  with  unexpected  sudden- 
ness, for  the  causes  which  will  produce  it  will  have  been 
acting  simuhancously  and  silently  over  a  wide  area.  If 
the  English  are  then  still  the  lords  of  India,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  their  law  from  becoming  (with 
some  local  variations)  the  law  of  all  India.  Once  estab- 
lished and  familiar  to  the  people,  it  will  be  likely  to 
remain,  whatever  political  changes  may  befall,  for  noth- 
ing clings  to  the  &oil  more  closely  than  a  body  of  civilized 
law  once  well  planted.  So  the  law  of  England  may 
become  the  permanent  heritage,  not  ordy  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  who  will  before  the  lime  we  are  imagining  be 
hving  beyond  the  Atlantic,  hut  of  those  hundreds  of 
millions  who  till  the  fertile  land  between  the  Straits  of 
Manaar  and  the  long  rampart  of  Himalayan  snows. 

We  embarked  on  this  inquiry  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining what  light  the  experience  of  the  English  in 
India  throws  upon  the  general  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  European  nations  to  those  less  advanced  races 
over  whom  they  are  assuming  dominion,  and  all  of 
whom  will  before  long  own  some  European  master '. 

These  races  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which  do  and 
those  which  do  not  possess  a  tolerably  complete  system 
of  law.  Turks.  Persians,  Egyptians,  Moors,  and  Siamese 
belong  to  the  former  class;  all  other  non-European  races 
to  the  latter. 

As  to  the  latter  there  is  no  difficulty.  So  soon  as 
Kafirs  or  Mongols  or  Hausas  have  advanced  sufficiently 
to  need  a  regular  set  of  legal  rules,  they  will  (if  their 

I  Amtiag  ihc  '  I«s  nilvsncird  run '  ant  mutl  nni  now  intludc  the  JipAfl«c.  but 
one  may  Intliulc  liic  Tucki  >ad  Um  Prnlana.  The  Isle  uf  Cliini  nJll  t>i>nKi  In  iha 
taUiiM.  Ii  li  not  to  M  inuonl  (hut  ilic  will  )ic  ruIrO,  th>iui:h  ihe  n>»M  norns  to 
IM  iRflucncrit,  anit  |ir(ihilil)r  tnwc  (DJ  mate  influcncol.  by  EuropcftiM. 
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Europenn  master*  think  it  worth  while)  become  subject 
to  the  law  of  those  ina^tertt,  of  course  more  or  less 
difiercntiated  according  to  local  custom.s  or  local  needs, 
it  may  he  assumed  that  French  law  will  prevail  in 
Madagascar,  and  English  law  in  Uganda,  and  Russian 
law  in  the  valley  of  the  Amur. 

Where,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Musulman  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  Buddhist  couniries  bclonginR  to  tho 
fornu-r  class,  a  legal  system  which,  though  imperfect, 
especially  on  the  commercial  side,  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  some  directions,  holds  the  field  and  rests 
upon  religion,  the  question  is  less  simple.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  English  in  India  suggests  thai  European 
law  will  occupy  the  non-religious  parts  of  the  native 
systems,  and  will  tend  by  degrees  to  encroach  upon 
and  permeate  even  the  religious  parts,  though  so  long 
3$  Islam  (or  Br-ahmanism)  maintains  its  sway  the  legal 
customs  and  rules  embedded  in  religion  will  survive. 
No  wise  ruler  would  seek  to  efface  ihem  so  far  as  they 
are  neither  cruel  nor  immoral.  It  is  only  these  ancient 
religions — Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  especially  Islam — 
that  can  or  will  resist,  though  perhaps  only  fur  a  time, 
and  certainly  only  partially,  the  rising  tide  of  European 
law. 

X.     PRBSKKT     PoStTIOH     OF     ROUAK     AKD     ENGLISH     LaW 

IN  THK  World, 

European  law  means,  as  we  have  seen,  cither  Roman 
Isw  or  English  law,  so  the  last  question  is:  Will  either, 
and  il  so  which,  of  these  great  rival  systems  prevail 
over  the  other  ? 

They  arc  not  unequally  matched.  Tlie  Roman  jurists, 
if  we  include  Russian  as  a  sort  of  modified  Roman  law, 
influence  at  present  a  larger  part  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, but  Bracton  and  Coke  and  Mansfield  might  rejoice 
to  perceive  that  the  doctrines  which  they  expounded 
arc  being  diffused  even  more  swiftly,  with  the  swift 
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diffusion  of  the  English  tongue,  over  the  globe.  It 
is  an  intcresling  question,  this  conipelitivc  advance  of 
legal  systems,  and  one  which  would  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  historians  and  geographers,  were  not 
law  a  subject  which  lies  so  much  outside  the  ihoughls 
of  the  lay  world  that  few  care  to  study  its  historical 
bearings.  It  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  strong  types  to  supplant  and  extingui>h 
weak  ones  in  the  domain  of  social  development.  The 
world  is.  or  will  shortly  be,  practically  divided  between 
two  sets  of  legal  conceptions  of  rules,  and  two  only. 
The  elder  had  its  birth  in  a  small  Italian  city,  and 
though  it  has  undergone  endless  changes  and  now 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  it  retains  its  distinctive 
character,  and  all  these  forms  still  show  an  underl>'ing 
imity.  The  youuger  has  sprung  from  the  union  of  the 
nidc  customs  of  a  group  of  Low  German  tribes  wiih 
rules  worked  out  by  the  subtle,  acute  and  eminently 
disputatious  intellect  of  the  Gallicized  Norsemen  who 
came  to  England  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  has  been 
much  affected  by  the  elder  system,  yet  it  has  retained 
its  distinctive  features  and  spirit,  a  spirit  specially  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  imperial  law  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  means 
of  asserting  them.  And  it  has  communicated  something 
of  this  spirit  to  the  more  advanced  forms  of  the  Roman 
law  in  constitutional  countries. 

At  this  moment  the  law  whose  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  Roman  Forum  commands  a  wider  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  determines  the  relations  of  a  larger 
mass  of  mankind.  But  that  which  looks  back  to  West- 
minster Hall  sees  its  subjects  increase  more  rapidly, 
through  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies,  and  has  a  prospect  of  ultnnatcly  overspreading 
India  also.  Neither  is  likely  to  overpower  or  absorb 
the  other.  But  it  is  possible  that  they  may  draw  nearer, 
and  that  out  of  them  there  may  be  developed,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  system  of  rules  of  private  law  which 
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shall  be  prxciically  identical  hs  regards  contracts  and 
properly  and  civil  wrong>.  possiWy  as  regards  offences 
also.  Already  the  commercial  law  of  all  civilized  coun- 
trie*  is  in  substance  tbc  same  everywhere,  that  is  to  say, 
it  gitaranlees  riRhis  and  provides  remedies  which  afford 
equivalent  securities  to  men  in  their  dealings  with  one 
aaothcr  and  bring  them  to  the  same  goal  by  slightly 
different  paths. 

The  more  any  department  of  law  lies  within  tlie 
domain  of  economic  interest,  the  more  do  the  rules  that 
belong  to  it  lend  to  become  the  same  in  all  countries, 
for  in  the  domain  of  economic  interest  Reason  and 
Science  have  full  play.  But  the  more  the  element  of 
human  emotion  enter-,  any  department  of  law,  as  {or 
instance  that  which  deals  with  ihe  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  or  of  parent  and  child,  or  that  which  defines 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  against  the  State,  the 
greater  become*  the  probability  that  exisiingdivergences 
between  the  Liws  of  different  countries  may  in  that  de- 
partment continue,  or  even  that  new  divergences  may 
appear. 

Still,  on  Ihe  whole,  the  progress  of  Ihe  world  is 
towards  uniformity  in  law,  and  towards  a  more  evident 
uniformity  than  is  discoverable  cither  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  bcUcfs  or  in  that  of  political  institutions. 
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I.   The  Constitutions  of  Rome  and  England. 

Rome  and  England  arc  the  two  States  whose  con- 
siitutions  have  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  world, 
and  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  it.  Out 
of  the  rcpubUc  on  the  Tiber,  a  city  with  a  rural  terri- 
tory round  it  no  bigger  than  Surrey  or  Rhode  Island, 
grew  a  World  Empire,  and  the  framework  of  that 
Empire  retained  till  its  fall  traces  of  the  institutions 
under  which  the  little  republic,  circled  and  threatened 
by  a  crowd  of  hostile  States,  had  risen  to  show  her- 
self the  strongest  of  them  all.  In  England  a  monarchy, 
first  tribal  and  then  feudal,  developed  from  very  small 
beginnings  into  a  second  World  Empire  of  a  wholly 
diflfcrent  type,  while  at  the  same  time  ihe  ancient  form 
of  government,  through  a.  scries  of  struggles  and  efforts, 
guided  by  an  only  half-conscious  purpose,  slowly  de- 
veloped itself  into  a  system  monarchical  only  in  name. 
That  system  became  in  the  eighlecnih  century  the  start- 
ing-point for  all  modern  political  philosophy  *,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  the  model  for  nearly  all  the  schemes  of  free 

'  This  Buy  wik  diUvrtetl.  ill  llir  loim  of  iwo  Irclum,  in  'Kt,  and  (be  n»BW» 
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described-  ll  ?m«  bHn  f^nUr(;cd  ae^  rcvlsrd  a.nA  broiiEht  tip  todxce.  but  theui^ 
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representative  polity  that  have  arisen  in  the  Old  World 
»«  well  as  for  many  in  the  newer  countries. 

It  is.  however,  not  merely  the  range  of  their  influence, 
nor  merely  the  (act  that,  as  the  Roman  Canstitulion 
worked  upon  the  whole  of  the  ancient,  so  the  EnRlish 
Constitution  has  worked  upon  the  whole  of  the  modern 
world,  that  makes  these  two  systems  deserve  constant 
study.  Constitutions  arc  the  expression  of  national 
character,  as  they  in  their  turn  mould  the  character  of 
those  who  use  tlieni ;  and  the  same  causes  which  made 
both  peoples  great  have  made  their  political  institutions 
also  strong  and  rich,  specially  full  of  instruction  for  all 
nations  in  all  times.  There  were  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  hundreds  of  commonwealths  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  with  republican  frames  of  government,  many 
of  which  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Rome. 
There  were  in  the  fourleenth  century  a.  d.  several  mon- 
archies in  Etirope  similar  in  their  constitutional  outlines 
to  that  of  England,  and  with  what  seemed  an  equal  pro- 
mise of  rich  and  free  dcvelopmeni.  Of  the  former.  Rome 
alone  survived,  destroying  or  absorbing  all  the  rest. 
Of  the  latter,  that  of  England  is  the  only  one  which  had 
at  the  end  of  the  eighleemh  century  grown  into  a  system 
at  once  broad-based  and  strong,  a  system  which  secured 
both  public  order  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  ctti- 
len,  and  in  which  the  people  were  able  to  make  their 
voice  heard  and  to  influence  the  march  of  national  policy. 
All  the  others  had  cither  degenerated  into  despotisms  or 
remained  comparatively  crude  and  undeveloped.  Thus 
when,  after  the  flood  of  Napoleonic  comjuest  had  sub- 
sided, the  peoples  of  the  European  contiiienl  began  to 
essay  the  establishment  of  free  constitutions,  they  found 
in  that  of  England  the  nrtodel  fittest  to  be  followed,  and 
sought  to  adapt  its  principles  to  their  own  several 
conditions. 

England,  moreover,  has  been  the  parent  of  free 
governments  in  a  funher  sense.  Though  she  has  not, 
like  Rome,  stretched  her  system  of  government  till  it 
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embraced  the  world,  s\k  has  reproduced  it  in  those 
parts  of  her  irait&oceanic  dominions  where  her  children 
liJive  hcen  able  lo  form  self-governing  communities. 
Reduced  copies  of  the  British  Constitution  have  been 
created  in  seventeen  self-governing  colonics.  Seven  of 
these  have  in  North  America  been  united  in  a  Federa- 
tion whose  frame  of  government  is  built  on  British 
lines.  Six  others,  in  Australia,  have  been  similarly 
gronped  in  another  Federal  Government  of  a  not  less 
distinctively  British  type.  And  an  independent  Republic, 
far  vaster  in  population  than  all  these  colonies  put  to- 
gether, has,  les.'i  closely,  but  yet  in  the  main  and  essential 
points,  reproduced  the  principles,  although  not  the  form, 
of  the  institutions  of  the  motherland.  It  is,  therefore, 
lo  Rome  and  to  England  that  the  eye  of  the  student  of 
political  constitutions  will  most  often  turn.  They  repre- 
sent the  most  remarkable  developments  of  ordered 
political  life  for  the  ancient  and  for  the  modem  world 
respectively.  And  whoever  attempts  to  classify  Consti- 
tutions and  to  note  the  dislinclive  features  of  the  princi- 
pal types  they  present,  will  find  that  it  is  from  Rome  and 
from  England  that  illustrations  can  most  frequently  and 
most  profitably  be  drawn'. 


II.   The  Traditional  Ci.A8»incATi0N  op 
Constitutions. 


« 


The  old-fashioned  classification  of  Constitutions  which 
has  come  down  to  our  own  times  is  based  on  the 
distinction  of  Written  and  Unwritten  Law,  itself  an  iU- 
expressed  and  rather  confusing  distinction,  because  frw 
mm  icripium  is  intended  to  denote  customs:  and  when 
customs  have  been  recorded  in  writing,  they  can  hardly 
continue  lo  he  called  unwritten.  This  classification 
places  in  the  category  of  Written  Constitutions  those 
which  are  expressly  set  forth  in  a  specially  important 
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document  or  doaimeiits,  and  in  the  category  oE  Unwrit- 
ten lliose  which  began,  not  in  formal  agreements,  but  ia 
usage,  a  usage  which  lives  in  men's  recollections,  and 
which,  even  when  it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  defined. 
and  secnred  against  error,  by  being  committed  to  writ- 
ing, is  recorded  as  embodying  that  which  men  have  ob- 
scr\'C(l.  and  arc  deemed  likely  to  continue  to  observe, 
not  as  that  to  which  they  have  bound  themselves  formally 
by  a  taw. 

These  terms  are,  however,  not  happy  terms,  although 
the  distinction  they  aim  at  expressing  is  a  real  distinction. 
The  hue  which  they  attempt  to  draw  between  the  two 
classes  of  Constitutions  is  not  a  clear  or  sharp  line, 
because  in  all  Written  Constitutions  there  is  and  must 
be,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  an  element  of  unwritten 
usage,  while  in  the  so-called  Unwritten  ones  the  tendency 
to  treat  the  written  record  of  custom  or  precedent  as 
practically  binding  b  strong,  and  makes  that  record 
almost  equivalent  to  a  formally  enacted  Law,  not  to  add 
that  Unwritten  Constitutions,  though  they  began  in 
custom,  always  include  some  statutes.  Moreover,  these 
names,  while  they  dwell  on  a  superficial  distinction, 
ignore  a  more  essential  one  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
Let  us  therefore  try  to  find  a  better  classification. 

If  we  survey  Constitutions  generally,  in  the  past  as 
well  as  in  the  present,  w«  find  them  conforming  to  one 
or  other  of  two  leading  types.  Some  are  natural  growths, 
unsymmetrical  both  in  Ihcir  form  and  in  their  contents. 
They  consist  of  a  variety  of  specific  enactments  or  agree- 
ments of  different  dates,  possibly  proceeding  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  intermixed  with  customary  rules  which 
rest  only  on  tradition  or  precedent,  but  are  deemed  of 
practically  equal  authority.  Other  Constitutions  arc 
works  of  conscious  art,  that  is  to  say.  they  arc  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  to  lay  down 
once  for  all  a  body  of  coherent  provisions  under  which  its 
government  shall  be  ctiiablished  and  conducted.  Such 
Constitutions  arc  usually  comprised  in  one  instrument — 
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po&sibly,  however,  in  more  than  one — an  instrument 
solemnly  enacted  whose  form  and  title  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  laws.  We  may  provisionally  call  these 
two  types  the  Old  and  the  New,  because  all  ancient  and 
mediaeval  as  well  as  somi;  few  recent  Constitutions  arc 
of  the  former  kind,  while  most  modern  ones  belong  to 
the  latter.  The  distinction  corresponds  roughly  to  that 
drawn,  in  England  and  America,  between  common  law 
and  statute  law.  or  to  the  Roman  distinction  between 
ills  and  lex,  so  that  wc  might  describe  the  types  as  Com- 
mon Law  Constitutions  and  Statutory  Constitutions  re- 
spectively. Yet  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  always  a 
plain  one.  In  countries  with  constitutions  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  type,  statutes  are  frequently  passed,  declaring 
or  modifying  or  abolishing  antecedent  usage,  which  su- 
persede and  replace  parts,  possibly  large  parts,  of  the 
common  law  maxims,  so  that  at  last  most  of  the  leading 
rules  can  be  found  in  a  few  great  statutes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Statutory  Constitutions  become  developed  by 
interpretation  and  fringed  with  decisions  and  enlarged 
or  warped  by  custom,  so  that  after  a  lime  the  letter  of 
their  text  no  longer  conveys  their  full  effect.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  have  some  more  dc6nile  and 
characteristic  test  or  criterion  whereby  to  mark  off  the 
two  types  which  have  been  jtist  described  in  general 
terms. 

UL    A  Proposed  Nkw  Classificatioit  or 

Constitutions. 

Such  a  criterion  may  be  found  in  the  relation  which 
each  Constitution  bears  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  ordinary  authority  which  enacts  those  laws. 
Some  constitutions,  including  all  that  belong  to  the 
older  or  Common  Law  type,  are  on  the  level  of  the 
other  laws  of  the  coimtry,  whether  those  laws  exist  in 
the  form  of  statutes  only,  or  also  in  the  form  of  recorded 
decisions  defining  and  confirming  a  custom.    Such  con- 
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stilutions  proceed  {rom  the  »amc  authorities  whicb  make 
the  ordinary  laws ;  and  they  arc  promntgatcd  or  repealed 
in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  laws.  In  such  cases  the  term 
■  Constitution  *  denotes  nothing  more  than  such  and  so 
many  of  the  xiatutes  and  customs  of  the  country  as  deter- 
mine the  form  and  arrangements  of  its  political  systctn. 
And  (as  will  presently  appear)  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
of  any  particular  law  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
political  Constitution. 

Other  consiitulions.  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
newer  or  Statutory  class,  stand  above  the  other  laws  of 
the  country  which  they  regulate.  The  instrument  (or 
instruments)  in  which  such  a  constitution  is  embodied 
proceeds  from  a  source  different  from  that  whence  spring 
the  other  laws,  is  repcalablc  in  a  different  way.  exerts  a 
superior  force,  It  is  enacted,  not  by  the  ordinary  legis- 
lative authority,  but  by  some  higher  or  specially  em- 
powered person  or  body.  If  it  is  susceptible  of  change, 
il  can  be  changed  only  by  that  authority  or  by  that  special 
person  or  body.  When  any  of  its  provisions  conflict  with 
a  provision  of  the  ordinary  law.  it  prevails,  and  the  ordi- 
nary law  must  give  way.  These  are  features,  partly 
political,  partly  legal,  which  mark  off  the  two  types  of 
Constitution  from  one  another;  and  although  it  will 
appear  that  in  some  few  cases  the  question  to  which 
type  the  Constitution  of  a  particular  State  belongs  may 
l>ca  nice  one,  sliil  the  general  liga!  criteria  to  be  applied 
are  clear  and  definite.  In  a  State  possessing  a  conslitu- 
Hon  of  the  former' — the  older — type,  all  laws  (excluding 
of  course  by-laws,  municipal  regulations,  and  so  forth) 
arc  of  the  same  rank  and  exert  the  same  force.  There 
is,  moreover,  only  one  legislative  authority  competent 
to  pass  laws  in  all  cases  and  for  atl  purpose*.  But  in  a 
State  whose  Constitution  belongs  io  the  latter — the 
iwwer — type, there  arc  two  kinds  of  laws,  one  kind  higher 
than  the  other,  and  more  universally  potent ;  and  there 
are  Hkewise  two  legislative  authorities,  one  superior  and 
capable  of  legislating  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  the 
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Other  inferior  and  capable  of  legislating  only  &o  far  as  tlie 
superior  authority  has  given  it  the  right  and  function  to 
do  so. 

The  difference  of  these  two  types  is  best  exp1aine<l 
by  illustrative  insunccs.  At  Home  in  the  second  cen- 
tury 1).  c.  there  was  but  one  kind  of  enactment.  All 
lc£es  passed  by  the  general  assembly  (whether  (omiUa 
ccnUiriata  or  comitia  Iributa)  were  of  the  same  gene- 
rality and  the  same  force.  There  was  but  one  legis- 
lative authority,  the  people  voting  in  the  comitia.  So  iu 
England,  during  the  last  few  centuries,  there  has  been 
but  one  direct  legislative  authority,  vix.  Parliament, 
which  is  supreme,  and  all  whose  acts  bind  every  citizen 
everywhere.  Accordingly  in  England  the  laws  called 
constitutional  differ  only  in  respect  of  their  subject- 
matter  from  other  laws,  but  are  of  no  higher  order. 
Each  of  such  laws,  though  we  call  tlicm  in  their  totality 
'  the  Dritish  Constitution.'  is  alterable  by  the  ordinary 
legislative  authority  at  any  moment,  just  like  other  laws. 
Between  an  Act  for  making  a  railway  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  and  an  Act  extending  the  electoral  suffrage 
to  all  householders  or  disestablishing  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever in  point  of  form  or  in  degree  of  authority.  In 
Switzerland,  however,  and  in  France  the  case  is  different. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  a  docu- 
ment which  was  eniicted  by  the  people,  and  any  amend- 
ment of  which  needs  to  he  similarly  enacted  by  them, 
whereas  ordinary  laws  are  pas^tcd  by  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture of  two  Houses  '.  The  present  Constitution  of  the 
French  Republic  was  enacted  by  the  two  Chambers  sit- 
ting together  as  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and  can  be 
amended  only  by  the  Giambers  sitting  together  in  that 
capacity,  after  each  Chamber  has  separately  resolved  that 
revision  is  needed,  whereas  ordinary  laws  are  passed  by 
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the  two  Clisnibers  silting  separately.  Thus  both  in 
Swilzerlimd  and  in  France  there  is  a  distinction  in  the 
rnacting  antbority,  and  therewith  also  a  distinction  in 
the  quality  and  force  of  the  laws  enacted,  the  law  which  is 
called  the  Constitution  being  entirely  superior  to  the 
other  laws  which  are  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the 
ordinary  cv«ry-day  course  of  its  action. 

What  in  the  case  of  each  State  of  the  latter  or  newer 
tyijc  may  be  the  higher  (and  indeed  supreme)  authority 
which  is  alone  competent  to  enact  a  Constitution  depends 
upon  the  provisions  of  each  particular  system.  It  may  be 
the  whole  people,  voting  by  what  is  sometimes,  though 
not  very  happily,  called  a  plebiscite.  It  may  be  a  body 
specially  elected  for  the  purpose,  which  dissolves  when 
its  work  has  been  completed.  It  may  be  certain  local 
bodies,  each  voting  separately  on  the  same  instrument 
submitted  to  tlietn.  It  may  be,  as  tn  the  case  just 
mentioned  of  France,  the  ordinary  legislature  sitting  in 
a  peculiar  way,  or  acting  by  a  prescribed  majority,  or 
rendering  several  successive  votes  to  the  same  effect 
at  prescribed  intervals  of  time,  These  are  matters  of 
tlctail.  The  essential  point  is  that  tn  States  possessing 
Constitutions  of  the  newer  type  that  paramount  or  fun- 
damental law  which  is  called  the  Constitution  takes 
rank  above  the  ordinary  laws,  and  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  ordinary  legislative  authority. 

I  have  sought  in  many  quarters  for  names,  necessarily 
metaphorical  names,  suitable  to  describe  these  two  types 
o[  Constitution.  They  might  be  called  Moving  and 
Stationary,  because  those  of  the  older  kind  are  virtually 
never  at  rest,  but  arc  always  undergoing  some  sort  of 
change,  however  slight,  in  the  course  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation, while  those  of  the  newer  type  abide  fixed  and 
stable  in  their  place.  Or  they  might  he  described,  the 
former  as  Fluid,  and  the  latter  as  Solid  or  Crystallited. 
When  a  man  dc»tres  lo  change '  the  composition  of  a 
liquid,  he  pours  in  some  other  hquid  or  dissolves  a  solid 
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in  the  liquid,  and  shakes  the  mixture.  But  he  who  wishes 
to  alter  the  composition  of  a  solid  must  firat  dissolve 
it  or  fuiic  it,  aiid  then,  having  got  it  into  a  liquid  or  gase- 
ous state,  must  mix  in  or  extract  i,as  the  case  may  be)  the 
other  substance.  The  analogy  between  these  two  pro- 
cesses and  those  whereby  a  Constitution  of  the  older  and 
one  of  the  newer  type  arc  respectively  changed  might 
justify  these  names.  But  there  is  another  and  sitnpler 
metaphor,  which,  though  not  quite  perfect,  seems  on 
ihc  whole  preferable.  Constitutions  of  the  older  type 
may  be  called  [-'lexiblc,  because  they  have  elasticity, 
because  they  can  be  bent  and  altered  in  form  while  re- 
taining their  main  features.  Constitutions  of  the  newer 
kind  cannot,  because  their  lines  are  hard  and  fixed. 
They  may  therefore  receive  the  name  of  Rigid  Consti- 
tutions: and  by  these  two  names  1  propose  that  we 
shall  call  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  If 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  types  have  not  been  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  what  has  been  already  said,  they 
will  probably  become  clear  in  the  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  them,  to  which  we  may  now  proceed. 

I  begin  with  Flexible  Constitutions,  not  only  because 
they  are  more  familiar  to  students  of  Roman  history 
and  to  Englishmen,  but  also  because  they  are  anterior 
in  date.  They  are  indeed  the  only  constitutions  which 
the  ancient  world  possessed,  for  although,  in  the  absence 
of  Aristotle's  famous  treatise  On  Polilics,  we  know  com- 
paratively little  about  most  of  the  constitutions  even  of 
the  more  famous  Greek  cities  (except  Athens),  and  prac- 
tically nothing  about  any  others,  save  those  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  there  are  reasons,  to  be  given  presently, 
why  wc  may  safely  assume  that  all  of  them  belonged 
to  the  Flexible  type.  But  in  the  modern  world  they 
have  become  rare.  Excluding  despotically  governed 
countries,  such  as  Russia.  Turkey,  and  Montenegro, 
there  arc  now  only  three  in  Europe,  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  Hungary — an  ancient  and  very  interesting 
Constitution,  presenting  remarkable  analogies  lo  that 
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of  England — and  of  Italy,  whose  constitution,  though 
originally  set  forth  in  one  document,  has  been  so  changed 
by  legislation  as  to  seem  now  properly  referable  to  the 
Flexible  type.  Elsewhere  ihaii  in  Europe,  all  Consti- 
tutions wouW  appear  to  be  Rigid '. 

But  a  preliminary  objection  <leserves  lo  be  first  con- 
sidered. Can  wc  properly  talk  of  a  Constitution  at  all 
in  States  which,  like  Rome  and  Kngland,  draw  no  formal 
and  technical  distinction  between  laws  of  difTcrent  kinds  ? 
Since  there  was  at  Rome  and  is  in  England  but  one  legis- 
lative aiilliorily,  and  all  its  statute*  are  of  equal  force, 
how  di^tingui^h  those  which  relate  to  the  geueral  frame 
of  government  from  those  which  embody  the  minor 
details  of  administration?  The  great  Reform  Act  of 
A.  D.  1832,  for  instance — and  the  same  remark  apphes 
to  the  parliamentary  reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884 — 
was  clearly  a  constitutional  statute.  But  it  contained 
minor  provisions  which  no  one  could  call  fundamental, 
and  some  of  which  were  soon  changed  by  other  statutes 
which  would  Karccly  be  described  as  constitutional. 
There  are  many  statutes  of  which,  as  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1834  (and  I  may  add  as  of  the  Local 
Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894),  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  they  arc  or  arc  not  constitutional  statutes, 
and  there  arc  statutes  which  would  not  be  termed  consti- 
tutional (such  as  the  Scottish  Universities  Act  of  1852). 
which  have  in  fact  modified  such  a  momentous  consti- 
tutional document  as  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
(S  Anne,  c.  6.  art.  xxv). 

Technically,  therefore,  wc  cannot  draw  a  distinction 
between  constitutional  and  other  laws.  There  was  in 
strianess  no  Roman  Constitution.  There  is  no  British 
Constitution.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  laws  which 
am  be  definitely  marked  off  as  Fundamental  Laws,  de- 
lining  and  distributing  the  powers  of  government,  the 
mode  of  creating  public  authorities,  the  right-s  and  immu- 


■  BMCpl  Out  of  ihr  Seuih  Afrinn  RrpuMIr  (Tnntcul).    Tbt 
Mdltl  Mlf 'g;or*rnUc  colonic  will  be  prarntly  rtiarcd  ta. 
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nilies  of  the  cilizcn.  That  which  we  call  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Stale,  that  which  we  tiow  call  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingiloin,  is  a  mass  of  prece- 
dents, carried  in  men's  niemorie*  or  recorded  in  writing, 
of  dicta  of  lawj'crs  or  statesmen,  of  customs,  usages,  un- 
derstandings and  beliefs  bearing  upon  the  methods  o( 
government,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  statutes, 
some  of  them  containing  matters  of  petty  detail,  others 
relating  to  private  just  as  much  as  to  pubhc  law,  nearly 
all  of  them  presupposing  and  mixed  up  with  precedents 
and  customs,  and  all  of  them  covered  with  a  parasilic 
growth  of  legal  decisions  and  political  habits,  apart  from 
which  the  statutes  would  be  almost  unworkable,  or  at 
any  rate  quite  different  in  their  working  from  what  they 
really  are.  The  most  skilful  classifier  could  not  draw 
up  a  list  that  would  bear  criticism  of  Roman  or  of  British 
statutes  embodying  the  Constitution  of  either  State: 
and  even  if  such  a  list  were  prepared,  the  statutes  so 
classified  would  fail  to  contain  some  cardinal  doctrines 
and  rules.  Such  a  list,  for  instance,  of  British  statutes 
would  contain  nothing  about  the  Cabinet,  and  very  Httlc 
about  the  relations  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  such  subjects  as  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  foreign  affairs,  the  obligation  of 
the  Crown  to  take,  or  the  possible  right  o(  the  Crown  in 
certain  cases  to  overrule,  the  advice  of  its  ministers,  no 
light  would  be  thrown.  Yet  the  statutes  form  the  clearest 
and  most  manageable  part  of  the  materials  which  make 
up  the  British  Constitution.  Those  other  materials  which 
have  been  referred  to  are  by  their  very  nature  vague 
and  indeterminate,  unsusceptible  of  classification,  and  in 
many  iivstanccs  incapable  of  being  set  forth  in  definite 
rules'.  A  certain  part  of  them  is  already,  or  is  on  the 
way  to  become,  obsolete.  Another  part  is  matter  of 
controversy  between  different  schools  of  jurists  or  his- 
torians.   The  same  thing  was  true  of  Rome,  for  at  Rome 

■  Thii  paiat  tiu  been  broUKbl  ooi  vlih  idoilnible  force  la  Mr.  D)«r'i  t^m  ^f 
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it  would  seem  thai  no  statute  defined  the  power  of  the 
consuls,  nor  their  relation  to  the  Senate,  nor  set  limits 
to  the  quasi-!cgi5!ativc  authority  of  that  great  magistrate 
ih«  Praetor.  So  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained  were 
the  powers  of  the  Senate,  that  in  Cicero's  time  it  was 
matter  of  constitutional  debate  whether  its  decrees  had 
or  had  not  the  full  force  of  law '  ;  and  men  took  one  view 
or  the  other  according  to  their  political  proclivities,  just 
as  in  England  men  at  one  time  differed  regarding  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  deal  with  money  bills. 

These  facts  are  of  course  obvious  enough  to-day  to 
every  English  lawyer,  and  indeed  to  those  laymen  who 
have  some  itncture  of  historical  or  legal  knowledge. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  general  public.  To  ihcm  the 
word  Constitution  seems  to  represent  something  defi- 
nite and  positive.  Much  of  ihe  current  talk  about  the 
danger  of  altering  the  British  Constitution  =  seems  to 
spring  from  the  notion  that  the  name  represents  a  con- 
crete thing,  an  ascertainable  and  positive  definite  body 
of  rules  laid  down  in  black  and  white.  The  Romans  had 
no  single  word  to  convey  what  we  mean  by  '  Constitu- 
lion,*  Even  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  Cicero 
had  to  Jisc  such  phrases  as  forma,  or  ratio,  or  genus  rti 
publicae,  or  Icgn  ct  instiluta;  and  what  we  call  '  consli* 
tutional  taw '  appears  in  the  jurists  of  the  Empire  as 
I'lU  quod  ad  sfatum  ret  Rotnanae  spcctat  *. 

The  objection,  however,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, goes  only  to  misconceptions  that  may  arise 
from  the  word  '  Constitution,'  not  to  the  use  of  the  word 
itself,  for  some  such  word  is  indispensable.  The  thing 
exists,  and  there  must  be  a  name  to  describe  it.  A  thing 
is  not  the  less  real  because  its  limits  cannot  be  sharply 
defined.  A  hill  is  a  hill  and  a  plain  a  plain,  though  you 
cannot  fix  the  point  where  the  hill  subsides  into  the  plain. 

<  Skh  to  Uib.  Biur  XIV.  p,  ri& 

■  t  lure  attovcd  tbfw  lint*  lo  remain,  ihnui^  lh«7  wrre  more  ippltcabte  In 
■M«  Uiu  (bc^  >r(  tn  ivm  wlira  «  nooT  rhince*  lia<!<-  brra  rflrcicid  that  arpk- 
VSMt  B^Ool  tt*#  Aaagtr  of  chaD^inc  Iht  ConltitDlJon  ijf  Ef*«  (rrqusntly  hcant- 
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The  aggregate  of  the  laws  and  customs  through  and 
under  which  the  public  life  of  a  Slate  goea  on  may  fitly  be 
called  its  Constitution ;  and  even  the  still  vaguer  phraser. 
■  Spirit  of  the  Constitution," '  Principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,' may  properly  be  used,  since  ihey  too  describe  a 
general  quality  or  tendency  pervading  the  whole  mass 
of  laws  and  customs  that  rule  a  State  which  gives  to  this 
mass  a  character  differing  from  that  of  the  Constitution 
of  any  other  State ;  just  as  each  great  nation  has  what  we 
call  a  National  Character,  though  this  character  can  be 
more  easily  recognized  than  defined. 


IV.  The  Oricin  of  Flexible  Cokstitutions. 

Now  let  us  return  to  consider  the  history  and  the 
attributes  of  Flexible  Constitutions.  We  have  seen 
that  they  arc  older  than  those  of  the  Rigid  type.  It 
may  be  thought  that  this  is  .to  because  they  are  more 
compatible  with  a  rude  condition  of  society,  and  be- 
cause  springing  oui  of  custom,  always  the  first  source 
of  law,  they  arc  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  form 
which  regular  political  society  can  lake.  This  is  true, 
but  docs  not  fully  explain  the  phenomena. 

A  Constitution  properly  so  called  is  a  frame  of  political 
society  organized  through  and  by  law,  that  is  to  say,  one 
in  which  law  has  established  permanent  institutions  with 
recognized  functions  ami  definite  rights.  Now  such 
forms  of  organized  political  society  appear  first  in  small 
communities,  whether  Urban,  like  the  City  Stales  of 
Greece,  or  Kural.  like  those  of  early  England  or  mediae- 
val Switzerland.  Wherever  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civili- 
zation we  find  large  communities,  like  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Peru,  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  a 
tribal  organization  has  passed  into  a  despotism^,  appa- 

■  t  uie  Ihc  i»fm  ■  OttpoiiBin '  (or  eooi-i'nimcr,  hut  of  roiir**  BO  moiurtHT  l»  »l»- 
•oluUEjr  dca()otif .  jind  leuaC  of  ml!  p«rli4i;Hi  in  tbr  rudfr  ajcot :  (nr  nonarchu  arc 
Alm^  ameublc  lo  public  opifllon.  tnil  moil  »  when  they  arc  ihe  Inilcn  nf  ■ 
nlbt  01  poppl*  in  armi.   Tit  ml  dlMlnctloa  L>  bcdreat  ■  sorenunent  cbnlccd 
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rently  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  a  more  or  less  rcslrictcil  monarchy.  Now  in  a  small 
area  men  usually  organise  themselves  in  a  regular  com- 
munity by  vesting  legal  authority  in  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  llic  Folk  Mot  of  our  Teuloiiic  ances- 
tors, like  the  still  surviving  Landcigemeinde  of  Uri  or 
AppcnzcU,  represents  in  a  rural  community  what  the 
iyopa  represents  in  Homeric  Greece,  what  the  iK/AtjaOi 
represents  in  the  later  Greek  cities,  and  what  the  comitia 
represent  at  Rome;  1  might  a<I<I.  what  (in  a  more  rudi- 
mentary form)  the  popular  meeting  represenls  to-day  in 
Albania  and  what  the  similar  meeting  called  a  I'iUo  re- 
present.* among  rhc  Hasnto  and  Bechuana  Kafirs.  Such 
meetings,  like  the  New  England  Town  Meeting,  arc 
Primary,  not  Representative.  They  consist  of  all  the 
freemen  within  the  community,  ihongh.  in  their  earlier 
stage,  it  is  in  practice  the  leading  men  who  determine 
the  action  of  the  whole  assembly.  They  make  such  laws 
as  there  arc.  Being  not  only  the  supreme,  but  the  only 
legislative  authority,  they  can  at  any  moment  change  the 
laws  they  deem  fundamental,  if  there  are  any  such  laws, 
for  the  more  backward  races  remain  in  the  stage  of  mere 
custom,  and  do  not  reach  the  conception  of  a  funda- 
mental law.  Whether  the  .system  of  iheir  government  is 
formally  embodied  in  one  group  of  specially  important 
laws,  or,  as  more  often  happens,  h  left  to  he  collected 
from  a  number  of  enactments  connected  and  supple- 
mented by  usage*,  that  sy*lem  remains  on  a  level  with 
all  the  other  la^vs  and  usages,  because  it  emanates 
from  the  same  source,  viz,  the  governing  primary 
assembly.  It  i«  not  till  the  growth  of  some  scheme  of 
representation  has  made  familiar  the  distinction  between 
Ihc  authority  of  the  people  themselves  and  that  of  their 

bfTdlslauiHnUiBtRC  roiMKnitng  an<lpni  unae*  anil  liyihr  lc»f  ot  iniurrMilon, 
•Bd  X  ^vcmmcni  chMknl  by  •nll.oiubllirlird  innliuiJoni  and  Ipfiil  rul«.  A>  to 
HbmI*.  il  m%T  '•^  nolo]  ih<t  ibDUk-h  ihr  Iijii  no  CDiHtltulinn  <n  ibc  pmiiEr  ttntf. 
aoe  •n  «id  lo  MfcM  thrw  Kuoil.imrnul  l.awi  (■(  iht  F.mpirr— thKtdtrlarine 
<tw  «Hr«i|tn**  BUtwrnlc  ponr.ihal  n^iiliins  him  (ot  lin i  lo  be  »  mrmhcT  o< 
•ht  OnkodcNl  CjMrtb  ol  Ibt  Bmi,  and  that  fuiiiK  Itie  rule  of  lun^lon  en  ilic 
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representatives  that  truly  Ri^d  Constitutions  appear, 
for  it  is  not  lill  ilicii  that  a  method  suggests  itself  of 
enacting  :i  ktcKJ  of  Uiw  which  nliall  be  superior  to  that 
which  the  ordinary  legislative  body  creates.  Accordingly 
the  Primary  Assembly,  whether  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  or  in  mediaeval  Europe,  works  for  some  time,  and 
may  create  by  its  constant  action  what  is  practically 
a  Constitution  (i.e.  a  set  of  established  rules  embodying 
and  directing  the  practice  of  government),  before  the 
idea  of  a  regular  political  Constitution  emerges.  That 
idea  comes  into  being  when  in  the  progress  of  political 
thought  and  of  jurisprudence  men  begin  to  distinguish 
between  laws  and  customs  which  relate  to  the  structure 
of  the  State  and  the  luanagemcnt  of  its  affairs  and 
those  which  relate  to  other  matters,  such  as  the  civil 
righu  of  individuals;  and  when  they  also  di:>tinguish 
between  rules  and  usages  which  arc  fixed  and  settled, 
because  generally  observed  and  regularly  applied  to  re- 
current facts,  and  the  particular  decisions  taken  in  parti- 
cular cases.  In  this  sense  the  Romans  may  have  b^gun 
to  feel  they  bad  a  Constitution  before  they  had  gone  (ar 
in  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Our  English  ancestors  reached 
the  same  consciousness  in  llie  fourteenth  century,  when 
much  stress  began  to  be  laid  upon  political  precedents, 
and  Parliament,  by  this  time  a  lieprcscntative  body,  and 
thereby  entitled  to  speak  for  the  nation,  had  definitely 
established  lis  rights  as  ag;iinst  the  Crown '.  Tlie  Con- 
lirmation  of  the  Charters  together  with  the  statute  De 
Tallagio  Non  Conccdendo  of  a.  d.  1297  is  often  taken  as 
marking  the  first  form  of  the  plainly  settled  English  Con- 
stitution, but  perhaps  the  successful  rcsietance  of  Parlia- 
ment to  King  Edward  the  Third  sixty  years  later  is  a 
better  point  to  choose.    Anyhow  the  language  of  Chief 

>  The  blKDfy  of  Knal&iKi  lliiutnia  wlwt  !■  Iki«  uJd  rtRardlni;  rmM  anil 
tar^  r>Mnmunltln.  The  Koik  Mot  o(  ihe  Wau  Saxoni  when  it  paVMd  into  the 
MjLKnum  CorniUuntkl  all  P-i^zEuntJ,  ihniich  It  raoalnrr^  in  ihrnfy  it  Prlnury  A^ 
tciDtily.  W4*  pTjclica^jr  ivj  iootfcr  ;i  QctllnK  oi  xll  lirntncn-  It  ciAih)  oisl  have 
CAnlioued  locnbedr  anJ  ufdiuifd  Ihc  cumillulioiul  riiiliUof  the  pcu(->t  but  If 
lite  lita  iDTCMlon  o(  R*praentAilon,  whlcli  ojulc  ll  »aiia  a,  vIniuU)'  I'oiniUi 
IbouGb  DO  looKcr  ■  l^mary  Annnblr. 
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Justice  Fortescue  (under  Henry  the  Sixth)  shows  how 
clearly  dniwn  (he  main  lin«s  of  the  Constitution  had  be- 
come in  bis  time.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached, 
efforts  are  sometimes  made  to  give  to  these  constitu- 
tional rules,  or  to  certain  among  them,  an  exceptional 
dcjjrcc  of  force  and  permanetKe,  Such  rules  tiiay  be 
embodied  in  a  document  of  special  sanctity ;  or  they  may 
be  protected  by  oaths.  But  the  creation  of  a  truly  Rigid 
Constitution  comes  later,  when  some  system  of  repre- 
sentation has  appeared.  I  shall  presently  return  to  ex- 
amine  the  causes  which  produce  it. 


b 


V.   Ths  Stkkngtii  akd  Wrakkks;)  of  Flexible 

COHSTITUTIONS. 


The  names  '  Flexible '  or  '  fluid,'  which  I  have  sug- 
gested for  Constitutions  of  this  type,  seem  to  suggest 
that  Ihey  arc  unstable,  with  no  guarantee  of  solidity 
and  permanence.  They  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux, 
like  the  river  of  Heraclitus,  into  which  a  man  cannot 
step  twice.  Not  only  arc  new  laws  constantly  passed 
which  more  or  less  affect  them,  but  their  mere  working 
tends  to  alter  them  daily.  Just  as  every  man's  character 
ii  beitig  every  day  insensibly  modilicd  by  the  acts  be  does, 
by  the  thoughts  he  cherishes,  by  the  emotions  which  each 
new  experience  of  life  brings  with  it,  so  every  decade 
saw  the  Constitution  of  Rome,  and  sees  llie  Constitution 
of  England,  slightly  different  at  the  end  of  even  so  short 
a  period  from  what  il  was  at  tlie  beginning.  Even  a  de- 
liberately conservative  policy  cannot  arrest  this  process 
of  variation.  If  the  change  does  not  for  a  time  appear 
ia  the  laws,  it  is  in  progress  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  may 
have  all  the  more  violent  a  working  when  it  begins  to 
tell  upon  legislation.  .\  reaction,  such  as  that  carried 
through  by  Lucius  CorneUu*  .Sirlla  at  Rome,  or  that 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Cromwellian  Protectorate 
in  England,  is  almost  as  fertile  in  change  as  a  time  of 
revolution.    Tlie  past  can  never  be  effaced,  since  the 
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recollection  of  it  is  an  clement  in  shaping  ihc  future,  and 
the  measures  taken  to  restore  a  status  quo  ante  always 
contain  mticli  which  was  noi  in  that  status  quo  ante,  much 
which  is  in  itself  new,  and  the  soiirct-  of  further  novelties. 
Tile  only  cases  in  which  con^^tilutional  development  can 
be  said  to  stop  are  those  where,  as  at  Venice  and  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  po>i-iiiedtaeval  Swit;?erland,  an  oligarchy 
gets  control  of  tiie  govi-nunerit,  and,  in  exlingiiishinp 
the  spirit  and  the  habits  of  freedom,  arrests  the  natural 
processes  of  movement  and  development  until  some 
powerful  neighbour  overthrows  the  State,  or  imcrnal 
economic  changes  induce  a  revolution.  Even  under  a 
despotism,  the  system  of  goverimient  changes  insensibly 
from  century  to  century,  as  it  did  in  the  old  French 
monarchy,  and  as  it  has  recently  done  among  a  people 
80  stagnant  as  the  Turks,  But  despotic  systems,  being 
scarcely  classifiable  as  Constitutions,  do  not  come  within 
our  present  inquiry. 

These  things  being  so,  it  seems  natural  to  assume  tliat 
Flexible  (the  so-called '  unwritten')  Constitutions,  having 
been  enacted  and  being  alterable  by  the  ordinary  legis- 
lative authority,  and  not  being  contained  in  any  specially 
sacred  instrument,  will  in  fact  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
large  changes,  and  will  moreover  be  so  readily  trans- 
gressed in  practice,  that  they  will  furnish  an  in.iufficient 
guarantee  for  public  order  and  for  the  protection  of 
private  rights. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  support  this  assumption. 
Let  us  take  our  two  typical  instances,  Rome  and  Eng- 
land. The  Roman  Constitution  is  an  extreme  case  of 
a  Frame  of  Ciovernment  capable  of  being  changed  in 
the  quickest  and  simplest  way.  Nothing  was  needed 
but  a  vote  of  the  eomitia,  on  the  proposition  of  a  com- 
petent magistrate,  accompanied  by  the  silence  of  the 
tribunes.  \o  doubt  any  single  tribune  coidd  paralyse 
the  action  of  the  cmnitia,  but  in  such  a  community  as 
Komc  became  in  ihe  later  days  of  the  Republic  it  must 
often  have  been  easy  for  those  who  desired  a  change 
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lo  '  get  at/  or  to  remove,  an  obnoxious  tribune.  Yet 
ihe  Conslimtion  of  Rome,  regarded  on  its  legal  side, 
changed  comparatively  little  in  the  three  centuries  that 
lie  between  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  age  of  Sulla,  for 
most  of  those  deviations  from  ancient  usage  which,  as 
we  can  now  see,  were  working  towards  its  fall,  were  in 
form  quite  legal,  being  merely  occasional  resorts  to  ex- 
pedients which  the  Constitution  recognized,  though  they 
had  been  more  rarely  and  more  cautiously  used  in  older 
and  better  days.  So  in  England,  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  assembly  which  can,  on 
occasion,  act  with  extraordinary  promplilude,  at  when 
some  while  ago  (.April  9,  1883)  the  Explosives  Act  was 
passed  through  ihe  Konse  of  Commons  in  a  few  hours 
(the  standing  orders  having  been  suspended),  and  having 
bucn  forthwith  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  also,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  next  day.  So  the  most  sacred 
roles  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  might  with  per- 
fect legality  of  form  be  abolished — Magna  Charta  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  included — 
just  as  quickly  as  the  Explosives  Act  was  passed.  Yet 
the  main  lines  of  the  English  frame  of  government  have 
MiKC  1689  and  1701  remained  legally  the  same;  and  the 
most  important  changes  made  since  the  latter  year  have 
been  effected  after  long  and  strenuous  controversies'. 
We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  even  small  con- 
stitutional improvements,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
provision,  confessedly  useless  and  certainly  troublesome, 
which  obliges  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vacate  his  seat  .and  seek  re-election  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

One  explanaiion  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  (though 
sometimes  m-glected)  obvious  enough,  llie  .stability 
of  any  constitution  depends  not  so  much  on  ils  form  as 
on  the  social  and  economic  forces  that  siand  I»ehind  and 
suf^rt  it :  and  if  the  form  of  ihc  constitution  corre- 
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spends  to  the  balance  of  those  forces,  their  support 
maintams  it  unchanged.  Two  other  reasons  deserve  to 
be  more  fully  stated. 

A  Flexible  or  Common  Law  Constitution  sometimes 
owes  its  stability  to  the  very  conditions  which  have 
enabled  it  to  grow  out  of  isolated  laws  and  mere  usages 
into  a  firmly  settled  Frainc  of  Cioveniinent.  There  liavc 
no  doubt  been  many  cases,  such  as  those  of  most  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  antiquity,  where  the  eager  restless  spirit 
of  the  people  and  the  violence  of  faction  never  allowed 
any  system  of  government  to  last  long  enough  to  strike 
deep  root.  Such  constitutions  were  often  enacted  all 
in  one  piece,  and  would  have  been  niade  Rigid,  had  the 
citizens  who  enacted  them  known  how  to  make  them  so. 
Tlicy  were  seldom  the  growth  of  long-continued  usage. 
But  the  best  insLances  of  Flexible  Constitutions  have 
been  those  which  grew  up  and  lived  on  in  nations  of 
a  conservative  temper,  nations  which  respected  antiquity, 
which  valued  precedents,  which  liked  to  go  on  doing 
a  thing  in  the  way  their  fathers  had  done  it  before  ihem. 
This  type  of  national  character  is  what  enables  the 
Flexible  Constitution  to  develop;  this  supports  and 
cherishes  it.  The  very  fact  that  the  legal  right  lo  make 
extensive  changes  has  long  existed,  and  lias  not  been 
abused,  disposes  an  assembly  to  be  cautious  and  mode- 
rate in  the  use  of  ihal  right.  Those  who  have  always 
enjoyed  power  are  least  likely  to  abuse  it  >.  This  truth 
might  be  illustrated  both  from  Rome  and  from  England; 
and,  indeed,  from  Switzerland  also,  though  the  argument 
which  tries  to  prove  the  stupid  conser\'atism  of  demo- 
cracy from  the  habits  of  rural  communities  in  the  last- 
named  country  has  been  pressed  too  far  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
and  others,  since  in  rural  coniniunilies,  where  nearly 
every  one  is  a  citizen,  and  well  off.  and  most  men  about 
equally  well  off,  the  usual  motives  for  making  political 
changes  do  not  exist. 

A  further  reason  may  be  fonml  in  the  fact  that  a  con- 
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stitiition  wliicli  lias  come  down  in  llie  form  of  a  mass  of 
laws,  precedent  and  customs  is  not  only  more  mysteri- 
ous, and  ihercforc  more  allgll^t,  lo  the  minds  of  llie  ordi- 
nary citizens  than  one  they  cnn  read  in  a  document,  but 
is  not  felt  by  them  to  He  at  their  mercy  and  to  live  only 
by  their  pleasure.  A  eonsttt;ttion  embodied  in  a  docu- 
ment which  they  liavc  seen  drafted,  and  have  enacted  by 
their  votes,  has  no  element  of  antiqnity  or  mystery.  It 
issues  from  the  sovereignity  of  the  people,  it  reminds 
Ihem  of  their  sovereignty,  it  suggests  to  them  nothing 
more  exalted.  Perhaps  it  has  been  the  worV  of  one 
party  in  the  State ;  and  if  that  party  becomes  discredited, 
it  may  share  the  discredit.  The  dignity  which  a  remote 
and  half  mythic  origin  gives  to  constitutions,  as  it  does 
to  ro>'al  families,  was  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  Middle 
Ages  enhanced  by  religious  associations.  In  Greece  and 
Italy  the  tutelary  <icitics  of  the  city  watched  over  the 
oldest  laws.  In  mediaeval  countries  the  order  of  the 
State  seemed  an  expression  of  the  Will  of  God.  Althongh 
these  sentiments  have  vanished  from  the  modem  world, 
the  fact  that  an  old  constitution  represents  a  long  coiir>e 
of  progressive  development,  or.  to  use  a  somewhat  vul- 
garized term,  of  evolution,  gives  it  some  claim  on  the 
respect  of  imaginative  or  philosophical  minds.  These 
sources  of  moral  strength  have  been  fonnd  sufficient 
in  many  countries  to  secure  an  enduring  life  for  political 
institutions  which  the  people,  or  a  legislative  body,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  change,  and  which,  in  some  instances, 
ought  to  have  been  replaced  by  other  institutions  more 
suited  to  their  altered  environment. 

ll  would,  therefore,  be  an  error  to  pronounce  Flexible 
Constitutions  unstable.  Their  true  note,  their  distinctive 
merit,  is  to  be  elastic.  They  can  be  stretched  or  bent 
so  as  to  meet  emergencies,  without  breaking  their  frame- 
work ;  and  wlicn  the  emergency  has  passed,  they  slip  back 
into  their  old  fonii,  like  a  tree  whose  outer  branches 
Save  been  pulled  on  one  side  to  let  a  vehiclcpass.  fustbc- 
causv  Ihcir  fomi  is  not  rigidly  fixed,  a  temporary  change 
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is  not  felt  to  be  a  serious  cliangf.  TIic  scnliment  of  re- 
spect for  the  <?!ila1)lislK'<]  order  is  not  shaken.  Tlie  old 
habits  are  niaiiitainccl.and  the  itiai:biiie,riiO(]i6»l  perliaps 
in  some  detail  which  ihf  mass  of  the  i)eopIe  scarcely 
notice,  seems  lo  go  oii  working  as  before. 

Whether  the  working  is  really  the  same  is  another 
matter.  During  two  centnries  and  a  half,  from  Edward 
the  Third  til!  James  the  First,  the  Constitution  of  Etig- 
land  remained  in  its  legal  aspect  scarcely  altered.  Though 
at  some  moments  williin  that  period  Parliament  seemed 
to  have  mightily  gained  on  the  Crown,  and  at  others  the 
Crown  seemed  lo  be  dominating  Parliament,  yet  it  was, 
until  the  Civil  War,  doubtful  whether  any  permanent 
change  had  been  effected.  From  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  to  those  of  William  tlie  Fourth  the  Constitution 
preserved  a  leg;d  character  practically  the  same.  But 
it  had  been  altered  essentially  in  substance.  So  we  may 
say  that  while  the  Flexible  character  of  a  constitution 
sometimes  enables  it  lo  recover  from  shocks  without 
injury,  that  character  sometimes  conceals  the  effects 
ol  a  shock,  since  these  eflecls  may  lake  the  form  of 
changes  of  usage  and  changes  of  opinion  among  the 
citizens  which  have  not  been  expressed,  perhaps  hardly 
can  be  expressed,  in  a  definite  legal  form.  The  relations 
iQ  one  another  of  the  two  Mouses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  relations  of  Parliament  to  the  now  self- 
governing  British  Colonies,  are  instances  in  point. 

No  constitution  illustrates  these  phenomena  better 
than  did  that  of  Rome,  It  was  a  complicated  piece  of 
work,  ma<Ic  of  many  pieces,  firmly  attached,  yel  each 
piece  playing  freely.  It  had  lo  be  bent,  twisted,  stretched 
in  many  ways,  under  the  pressure  of  divers  exigencies. 
But  it  stood  the  strain  of  being  bent  or  stretched,  and 
when  the  force  that  had  bent  it  was  withdrawn,  could 
return  so  nearly  lo  its  original  shape  as  lo  seem  lo  have 
never  been  disturbed.  The  change  from  consuls  to 
military  tribunes,  the  frequent  appointment  of  a  dictator, 
the  memorable  episode  of  the  Dccemvirate,  the  creatioa 
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of  new  msgistracies,  even  the  admission  of  new  and 
sometimes,  large  masses  of  person-s  to  citizenship  and 
voting  power,  and  ilie  adaptation  of  its  old  machinery 
to  llie  new  task  of  governing  conquered  province*,  did 
not,  during  sevtnil  centuries,  pfrniam-nl ly  disturb  its 
balance  or  seriously  sltakc  its  main  principles.  Sus- 
pensions of  the  ordinary  rights  of  the  private  citizen, 
extensions  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  magistrate, 
which  would  have  ruined  most  States  by  setting  dan- 
gerous precedents,  were  at  Rome  found  harmless  be- 
cause law  and  custom  recognized  tliem  as  expedients 
available  tn  case  of  need.  and.  in  legalizing  them,  took 
away  their  revolutionary  cluiractcr.  Thus,  being  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  though  parts  to  be  used  only  In 
emergencies,  they  did  not  shock  conservative  sentiment 
nor  encourage  atlempls  pernicious  to  freedom — did  not, 
that  is  to  say,  until  al  last  the  character  of  the  city  popu- 
lation had  so  completely  changed  and  the  dominions  of 
the  Republic  had  so  prodigiously  grown  that  the  old 
Constitution  was  obviously  out  of  date,  unfit  for  work 
immensely  heavier  than  that  for  which  it  had  been 
constructed. 

A  Greek  city,  or  an  Italian  city  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  delivered  itself  into  the  bands  of  a  dictator  when 
pressed  by  its  neighbours,  almost  invariably  found  that 
it  had  given  itself  a  master  who  refused  to  resign  his 
power  when  the  danger  was  past,  but  continued  to  rule 
as  a  Tyrant  or  Signore.  This  happened  not  merely  be- 
cause the  people  were  passionate  and  the  leading  men 
ambitious,  for  there  was  plenty  both  of  passion  and 
of  ambition  among  the  Romans,  but  largely  becauw; 
in  those  cities  no  provision  was  made  for  such  emer- 
gencies; so  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  place 
extraordinary  powers  in  one  or  few  hands,  the  Consli- 
tnlion  received  a  violent  wrench,  from  which  it  might 
not  recover.  At  Rome  the  contingency  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  the  mode  of  meeting  it  was  legal.  A  spirit 
had  been  formed  among  the  body  of  the  people  as  well 
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as  among  the  loading  men  which  held  ambition  in  check. 
The  dictator  was  not  intoxicated  by  his  cIe\-ation.  Tlie 
citizens  did  not  lose  their  faith  in  the  soundness  of  their 
system ;  and  it  justified  their  confidence. 

The  elasticity  of  the  Hrilish  Constitution  appears  in 
somewhat  different  fealvires,  less  striking  perhaps  than 
those  which  mark  Rome,  but  not  less  uscfuL  We  Eng- 
lish appoint  no  diclator^,  seeing  that  we  have  always 
fortimatcly  had  a  permanent  head  of  the  Executive, 
though  latterly  one  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  have 
seldom  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  the  city-states 
of  the  ancient  world  had  to  fear.  But  we  have  kept  in 
reserve  a  wide  and  vague  prerogative,  which,  though  it 
cannot  in  practice  be  put  in  force  against  the  will  of  the 
representative  House  of  Parliament,  may  be  employed 
to  effect  things  far  more  important  than  many  other 
things  for  which  express  legislative  authority  is  required. 
The  control  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  control  of 
foreign  policy  arc  instances.  Tltere  arc,  moreover,  ways 
in  wiiicli  the  normal  powers  of  the  Executive  may  be 
immensely  increased.  When  a  statute,  such  as  the 
Habeas  t'orpus  Act,  is  suspended,  or  when  a  Vote  of 
Credit  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  passed,  the 
control  of  the  ordinary  Uiw  and  courts  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  other 
case,  over  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  is  for  the  time 
being  (e.specially  if  Parliament  is  not  sitting)  and  for 
some  purposes  practically  suspended ;  and  the  Sovereign 
(or  rather  the  Cabinet)  of  to-day  is  almost  replaced  in 
the  po»ition  of  the  last  Tudor  or  the  first  Stuart.  Strin- 
gent measures  to  repress  disorder  may  be  taken  at  home, 
military  operations  may  be  threatened  or  begun  abroad 
which  would  be  beyond  the  legal  competence  of  the 
Crown  in  the  former  case  and  its  ordinary  discretionary 
powers  and  functions,  as  fixed  by  custom,  in  the  latter. 
So  too  when  it  became  necessary  in  view,  not  of  an  cmer- 
getKy,  but  of  the  general  convenience  of  administration, 
to  delegate  to  inferior  authorities  the  supreme  Icgisla- 
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•  power  of  Parliament,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  old 
royal  prerogative  and  of  that  ancient  body  the  Privy 
Council.  Parliament  gave  power  to  the  Crown  to  issue 
Orders  in  Council  dealing  with  large  classes  of  matters 
wliith  must  otherwise  have  been  dealt  with  by  statute; 
and  these  Orders  take  effect  sometimes  at  once,  some- 
times when  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  during  which 
they  have  lain  before  Parliament  and  received  from  it  no 
disapproval.  In  this  way  a  vast  mass  of  secondary  le- 
gislation is  annually  enacted  which,  though  it  docs  not 
dircaly  issue  from  Parliament,  carries  parliamentary 
authority,  and  docs  not  infringe  the  principle  that  Par- 
liament is  the  only  true  source  of  law.  And,  similarly, 
out  of  the  ancient  judicial  functions  of  the  Crown  and 
ol  the  Council  which  advised  the  Crown,  functions  which 
a  century  ago  seemed  to  be  lapsing  into  desuetude, 
there  has  been  evolved  a  new  system  of  judicature.  A 
body  called  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Consistory  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  has  been  created,  and  now  acts  as  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  transmarine  possessions  of 
Britain,  whether  Indian  or  Colonial. 

The  merit  of  this  elastic  quality  in  such  Constitutions 
as  the  Roman  and  (he  British  is  that  it  affords  a  means 
of  preventing  or  minimizing  revolutions  by  meeting 
them  halfway.  Let  us  note  how  each  kind  of  Consti- 
tution, the  Rigid  and  the  I'lexiblc,  behaves  when  a 
serious  cri-tis  arrives,  in  which  one  section  of  the  nation 
b  bent  on  changing  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  on 
nutntaining  it.  .\  Rigid  Constitution,  if  the  legal  means 
provided  for  altering  il  cannot  be  used  for  the  want 
of  the  prescribed  legal  majority,  resists  the  prcssitfe. 
It  may  of  course  resist  successfully,  but  if  so,  probably 
after  a  conflict  which  has  shaken  the  State  and  excited 
hosliltty  to  it  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  people. 
[|  may,  however,  if  the  assailing  force*  are  very  strong, 
be  broken,  and  if  so,  broken  past  mending.  A  Flexible 
Constitution,  however,  being  more  easily  and  promptly 
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alterable,  and  being  usually  a  less  firmly  welded  and 
cohesive  structure,  can  bend  wiiliout  breaking,  can  be 
modified  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  i>ali.sfy  popular  demands, 
can  escape  rcvobition  by  llie  practical  ctibmisision  of 
one  of  the  cunlending  forces  in  the  particitlar  dispute, 
that  submission  being  recognized  as  a  precedent  which 
will  be  followed,  even  though  it  has  not  been  embodied 
in  any  law  or  other  formal  document.  The  extinction 
of  the  right  once  claimed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
alter  money  bills  is  one  iustancc.  Or  it  may  l>c  made 
to  evolve  some  organ  which,  though  really  new,  conceals 
its  novelty  by  keeping  some  of  the  old  colour,  and  thus 
it  may  continue  to  work  with  no  palpable  breach  of  con- 
tinuity. The  knowledge  that  a  constitution  can  be 
changed  without  any  tremendous  effort  helps  to  make 
a  party  of  revolution  less  violent  and  a  party  of  resist- 
ance less  stubborn,  disposing  both  to  some  compromise. 
At  Rome  the  resort  to  the  appointment  of  military  tri- 
bunes with  consular  power  when  the  plcbs  demanded, 
and  the  patricians  would  not  yet  consent  to  the  election 
of  a  plebeian  Consul,  delayed  revolution  till  opinion  had 
so  changed  thai  the  clanger  of  revolution  had  passed 
away.  So,  later,  the  compromise  by  which  a  Praetor 
was  created  with  the  functions  of  a  Consul  but  with  a 
special  range  of  duties  appeased  conservative  feeling  and 
smoothed  the  passage  from  the  old  order  to  the  new. 
The  history  of  the  English  Constitution  is  a  history 
of  continual  small  changes,  no  single  one  of  which, 
hardly  even  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  Revolution,  or  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  made 
the  system  look  substantially  different.  Something  no 
doubt  was  cut  away,  and  something  was  added,  but  the 
structure  as  a  whole  seemed  the  same,  because  far  more 
of  the  old  ;vas  left  than  there  was  added  of  the  new. 

The  two  main  processes  which  have  turned  the  govern- 
ment of  England  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  into 
what  may  be  called  the  plutocratic  democracy  of  to-day 
have  been  the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the 
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transference  of  the  right  of  suffrage  from  a  few  to  the 
multitiiile.  Both  proccssvs  have  gone  on  slowly,  by  a. 
}.ucce«»ion  of  steps,  each  comparatively  small,  hut  all 
in  the  same  direction.  Accordingly  the  strife  of  parties 
has  been  mitigated  by  the  existence  at  all.  or  nearly  all, 
moments,  of  a  large  body  of  persons  who  desired  reform, 
but  only  a  moderate  reform.  They  are  the  persons  who 
impose  compromise  on  the  extremists  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  of  them,  and  they  can  do  so  because  the  Con- 
stitution permits  small  reforms  lo  be  easily  effected. 
The  party  of  change,  which  would  he  a  party  of  rcvolii- 
lion  if  it  was  obliged  to  have  large  changes  or  none,  is 
apt  to  be  divided,  and  its  more  moderate  section  is,  or 
soon  passes  into,  a  party  only  of  reform.  The  English 
Giartists  of  1840-50  caused  some  alarm.  Hut  between 
tlieinand  the  old  Constitnlioiial  Whig*  there  were  several 
sections  of  opinion  passing  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  one  another;  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  current 
was  setting  towards  changes  approximating  to  those 
which  the  Chartists  demanded,  their  less  violent  men 
were  by  degrees  reabsorbed  into  the  general  body  of 
the  Whig  or  Liberal  party,  the  latter  at  the  same  time 
moving  with  the  times;  and  some  of  those  changes,  in 
particular  vote  by  ballot,  were  ultimately  obtained  with 
no  great  friction. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that  in  the  history 
of  most  States  a  crisis  is  apt  to  arrive  when  elasticity 
becomes  a  danger,  in  that  it  tempts  people  to  abuse  the 
facility  for  change,  llicre  is  no  better  sign  of  strength 
in  a  man's  physical  constitution  than  his  being  able  to 
make  some  short,  sudden,  and  violent  effort  without 
suffering  afterwards  from  doing  so ;  and  there  is  nothing 
of  which  the  happy  possessor  of  such  strength  is  more 
proud.  But  those  men  who  have  reached  middle  life  arc 
aware  that  the  temptation  to  strain  one's  strength  in  this 
exuhanl  spirit  is  perilous.  Repeated  impiiuity  is  apt  to 
encourage  a  man  to  go  on  trying  experiments  when  the 
conditions  arc  perhaps  lest  favourable,  or  when  the  re- 
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serve  of  force  is  less  abitndant  than  tl  was  in  youth.  The 
story  goes  that  the  famutis  Milo  of  Croton,  passing  alone 
through  a  forest,  saw  an  oak  into  which  woodmen  who 
were  preparing  to  fell  it  had  driven  wedges.  Pulling  out 
the  wedges,  he  tried  to  rive  it  asunder.  But  he  had  no 
longer  the  fullness  of  his  youtlifu]  strength.  The  re- 
turning tree  caught  him  by  the  hands  and  held  him  fast 
till  he  died.  In  our  own  days  Captain  Webb,  stimu- 
lated by  his  feat  in  swimming  across  the  English  Channel, 
sought  still  bolder  exploits,  and  perished  in  the  Whirl- 
poo!  Rapid  below  Niagara  Falls.  So  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing many  a  time  given  exceptional  powers  for  special 
occasions  to  their  magistrates,  found  at  last  that  they 
had  created  precedents  which  enabled  the  old  free  Con- 
stitution to  be  in  substance  overthrown.  Sulla  bccanK 
a  dictator  of  a  new  kind.  After  a  while  he  resigned  his 
power,  but  the  example  showed  thai  monarchy  was  not 
far  off.  Julius  Caesar  also  received  exceptional  anihority, 
and  used  it  to  form  an  army  which  extinguished  the 
Republic.  The  dictatorship  he  had  held  passed  under 
other  forms  into  permanent  absolutism,  ami  what  was 
practically  a  revolution  was  ultimately  carried  through 
with  a  certain  deference  to  the  old  constitutional  forms. 
In  England.  Parliament,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
once  or  twice  gave  powers  to  the  Crown  which  brought 
the  Constitution  into  danger.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a  Protectorate  set 
up  by  revolutionary  methods.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
war  which  had  destroyed  a  vital  part  of  the  old  machine, 
much  to  the  regret  of  most  of  those  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  taken  up  arms.  We  have  never  since  that  date 
(except  under  King  James  the  Second)  seen  the  Consti- 
tution in  any  real  danger. 

It  is,  however,  often  suggested  that  the  enormous 
power  possessed  by  Parliament  might  be  used  to  upset 
fundamental  institutions  with  reckless  haste,  and  that 
it  might  therefore  be  prudent  to  impose  restrictions  on 
parliamentary  action.    And  those  who  note  the  w.iy  in 
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which  Parliament  bends  and  stagRcrs  under  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  work  laid  on  it,  coupled  with  the  inadi-- 
(|uacy  of  ils  rules  to  secure  the  prompt  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness ',  have  frequently  predicted  ihat  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons may  one  day  deliver  itself  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
Cahiuet,  the  power  of  j)arty  organi/alion  having  grown 
so  strong  that  the  head  of  each  Cabinet  will  he  deemed 
a  sort  of  dictator,  drawing  his  authority,,  nominally  of 
course,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  but  really  from 
a  so-called  direct  *  m,andalc '  of  the  electors'.  Others 
draw  a  yet  more  horrible  picture  of  a  party  machine, 
which  they  call  the  Caucus,  dictating  a  policy  to  the  elec- 
tor* on  the  one  hand,  and  lo  the  Cabinet  on  the  other, 
itself  reigning  in  the  spirit  of  a  tyram,  bvit  under  the 
forms  of  Ihe  Constitution.  If  the  British  Constitution, 
as  we  have  hitherto  known  it.  should  perish,  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  it  will  do  so  in  this  eminently  ignoble 
bshion  ". 

When  Flexible  Constitutions  come  to  an  end,  they  do 
so  in  one  of  two  ivays.  Sometimes  they  pass  into  an 
autocracy,  either  dying  a  violent  death  by  revolution, 
or  expiring  in  a  more  natural  manner  through  the  cx- 
len«ion  and  development,  under  legal  forms,  of  one  of 
their  organs.  lo  a  point  al  which  it  practically  super- 
sedes and  replaces  the  other  organs.  Sometime*,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  they  pass  into  Rigid  Constitutions. 
Tlic   causes   which   induce   this   latter   change   belong, 

>  TTiit  nm  writitn  in  ittt-  S^ncc  Ehat  year  vitce%)lntt  cliunjca  Uatc  been  Tnade 
la  Uic  pnxedurrof  Uir  Ucnncuf  Cainmuii*  wlikli  b&vrKfckilTcuruUcd  IlierlHbti 
tad  cfrponuoiila  of  |h<t*Ic  mcmbcn  wltll«  incrculnii  Uit  powtn  □(  the  MliUnry 
ttUiedar.  Thty  hilt  not.  ht^ircrff,  made  Una  HouM  ahlc  lo  dlfCharR«  all  or 
Dtarlf  an  ikc  wnrk  ihit  lilli  no  li ;  and  It  I*  bBcaalng  (undrr  the  mw  rnlia)  Itw 
Mid  Im  eanful  la  the  rxrrcltc  ti  U'  tM^wcn  of  volinff  moury. 

'  TUopprchEiuian  maoncn  uprntcd  between  leSa  and  iS!|.  Kulhing  h« 
oscuned  tlnee  to  jvaKy )( w  (u  u  the  dlcuionhip  of  iny  4lni(lc  penon  it  euo- 
Bated :  Ukl  It  ouy  h*rc  la  k^ui  fan  bcImii  Iruoi  ihc  fuel  that  Ircrni  1B67  10  iWj 
Ik*  ImibtilfB  of  both  Ilwtwoirruil  [umlMtiaJ  bnn  v«tlr4  In  cicfptloiullr  vlco. 
raw  aad  Iniuantbl  iMdtn.  Thm  nn  hcnmrr  t>o  no  .lourii  that  the  powrr  of 
tb*  CaMnM  aa  aj^alart  Uir  lluumr  '-1  Cimmniu  hnn  ipwtn  ««aill1y«ni!  npidly: 
aad  ta  aiipnn  (i«h>  i»  hr  mill  Kroslni;. 

*  Of  tfcfa —HjpiMad  dinger  4l*i>  iniicli  laa  l«  lioird  now  thxa  in  itt^-  Thetfalnj; 
thai  wu  ihcn  oiUcil  Itie  '  Bit  mini:  ham  Cauiui'  hat  v»k>I  id  beuacd  lu  teriifjr 
thetiBld. 
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however,  to  the  examination  of  that  second  type  of  Con- 
stitution ;  and  will  be  considered  when  wc  have  surveyed 
some  further  fealures  characlcristic  of  the  Flexible  type. ' 

VI.     ArISTOCXACIKS   and    Fi-EXIDLE    COKSTITUTIONS. 

Flexible  Constiuitions  iiave  a  natural  affinity  for  an 
aristocratic  slructiire  oi  government.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  that  tliey  spring  np  at  times  when  power  i«  in 
the  hands  of  the  well-born  or  rich,  for  the  stage  of  society 
in  which  constitutions,  properly  so  called,  begin  to  exist, 
is  nearly  always  oligarchic,  even  if  there  be  a  monarch  at  i 
the  head  of  it,  Itut  there  is  a  sort  of  nattiral  attraction 
between  an  aristocracy  and  an  undefined  and  clastic 
form  of  government,  as  there  has  begun  to  be.  in  most 
modern  countries,  a  natural  repulsion  between  such  a 
form  and  a  pure  democracy.  It  needs  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge,  skill  and  experience  to  work  a  Flexible  Con- 
stitution safely,  and  it  is  only  in  the  educated  classes  that 
these  qualities  can  be  looked  for.  The  masses  of  a. 
modern  nation  seldom  appreciate  the  worth  of  ancient 
usages  and  forms,  or  the  methods  of  applying  precedents. 
In  small  democratic  communities,  such  as  arc  the  Forest 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  ihis  attachntent  to  custom  may 
be  found,  because  there  traditions  have  passed  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  the  inainlcnancc  of  ancient  forms 
lias  become  a  matter  of  local  pride.  Ilut  in  a  large  nation 
it  is  only  educated  men  who  can  comprehend  the  ar- 
nngemeats  of  a  complicated  sy-.tein  with  a  long  history, 
who  can  follow  its  working.and  themselves  apply  its  prin- 
ciples to  practice.  The  uninstructcd  like  Bomething  plain, 
simple  and  direct.  The  arcatia  imperii  inspire  suspicion, 
3  suspicion  seldom  groundless,  because  the  initiated  are 
apt  to  turn  a  knowledge  of  secrets  to  selfish  purposes. 
Now  a  Common  Law  Constitution  with  its  long  series 
of  precedents,  some  half  obsolete,  some  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation, is  full  fiiarcaua.  Even  to-day,  though  the  pro- 
cess of  clarification  and  simplification  has  gone  on  fast 
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since  1832,  dark  pUces  arc  still  left  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

There  i»,  however,  a  furtlicr  reason  why  Common  Law 
Constitutions  accord  better  with  aristocratic  than  with 
(lemocratic  sentiment.  They  allow  a  comparatively 
wide  discretion  to  the  chief  officials  of  State,  such  as 
the  higher  magistrates  at  Rome  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  England.  The  (unctions  of  these  officials  arc 
not  very  strictly  defined,  because  legal  en-iclmcnls, 
though  they  limit  power  in  cerLiin  directions  (far  more 
rigidly  now  in  England  than  was  the  case  at  Rome),  do 
not  draw  a  completely  closed  circle  round  it,  but  leave 
certain  gaps,  through  which  irailiiioii  and  precedent 
permit  it,  so  to  speak,  lo  shoot  out  and  play  freely. 
Aristocracies  prize  this  latitude.  They  prize  it  because 
it  is  mainly  lo  prominent  members  of  their  class  that 
offices  fall,  and  these  persons  arc  then  able  to  act  with 
freedom,  to  assert  their  individual  wills,  to  carry  out  their 
views  unchecked  by  the  dread  of  transgressing  a  statute. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  less  conspicuous  members  of 
the  upper  class  have  at  any  rate  little  reason  to  fear 
harm  from  the  wide  authority  of  the  ofHcials,  because 
their  social  position,  and  the  inllucncc  of  their  family 
connexions,  protect  them  from  arbitrary  treatment. 
The  masses  of  the  people  have  neither  advantage.  Very 
few  of  them  can  hope  to  enjoy  power.  Any  one  of  tliem 
may  suffer  from  an  exercise  of  it,  which,  because  not 
positively  illegal,  gives  him  no  claim  for  redress.  They 
have,  therefore,  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
if  ihey  can  restrict  it  by  those  definite  and  fixed  limita- 
tions which  are  congenial  to  Rigid  rather  than  to  Flex- 
ible Constitutions.  And  in  ihe  history  of  most  peoples 
a  time  arrives  when,  the  love  of  equality  being  reinforced 
by  the  distrust  of  authority,  there  is  a  movement  to  cut 
down  the  powers  of  ihe  rulers  to  the  lowest  point  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  extent  to  whicli 
this  process  has  gone  is  in  any  nation  a  fair  test  of  the 
gains  made  by  the  democratic  principle  upon  the  art.ilo- 
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crattc  But  in  this  respect  the  course  things  have  taken 
in  England  has  been  very  unlike  that  which  ihcy  took  at 
Rome.  One  of  the  first  events  which  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  Rome  records  is  the  effort  of  the  plebeians  to 
Secure  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Consuls  by  having 
statutes  passed  to  define  it.  The  effort  failed.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Romans  that  it  should  have  failed.  Sta- 
tutes, known  afterwards  as  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, were  enacted,  statutes  which  doubtless  on  the  whole 
improved  the  position  of  the  plebeians.  But  the  powers 
of  the  Consuls  remained  wide  and  legally  indefinite  down 
till  the  time  when  life  went  out  of  ihem  under  the  shadow 
of  an  autocrat  who  ruled  for  life.  Limited  of  course 
these  powers  had  to  be  as  time  went  on  and  the  popular 
clement  in  the  constitution  was  developed,  but  the  limi- 
tations were  imposed,  not  by  narrowing  the  powers 
themselves,  but  by  the  introduction  of  new  factors.  Tlic 
two  Consuls,  being  chosen  from  a  circle  less  narrow 
than  in  the  old  days,  were  more  frequently  at  variance 
with  one  another.  Other  officials  were  set  up  over 
against  the  Consuls,  who  could  (if  they  pleased)  interfere 
to  restrain  the  Consuls.  .\nd  thircUy,  the  permanent 
non-representative  Council  of  Elders  {the  Senate),  com- 
posed mainly  of  ex-officuils.  increased  its  influence,  and 
could  generally  hold  the  magistrates  in  check.  Things 
went  very  differently  in  England.  There  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  was  the  force  of  which  the  nobles  as  well  as 
the  commons  stood  in  dread,  and  they  united  in  the  effort 
to  restrict  it  down  till  a  time  when  the  commons  were 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  more  than  a 
section  of  the  landowning  magnates.  In  steadily  reduc- 
ing the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  in  lopping  off  some 
parts  of  it  and  strictly  defining  othi-rs,  they  restricted  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers,  until  at  last  they 
had  so  firmly  established  the  right  of  the  representative 
assembly  to  prescribe  to  the  Crown  what  persons  it 
should  employ  as  Ministers  that  the  old  motive  for  limit- 
ing the  prerogative  vanished.     Those  who  had  been 
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feared  as  masters  were  now  tnwttd  a*  servants.  The 
people  no  longer  diKlikctl  wlial  was  led  of  the  royal  \>rt- 
rogalive,  because  their  representatives  could  control  ihc 
]>ersons  who  wielded  it,  ami  the  members  of  the  nilini; 
assembly  began  to  feci  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest, 
and  not  against  their  own  personal  interest,  to  maintain 
the  powers  of  Ministers,  because  many  things  could  be 
done  more  easily  and  more  promptly  through  these 
powers  than  by  the  passing  of  statutes  for  dealing  with 
each  matter  in  detail.  There  may  even  be  a  danger,  in  this 
new  condition  of  things,  that  the  royal  prerogative  will 
be  used  too  freely,  bccansc  that  prerogative  now  means 
ihe  will  of  the  leaders  o(  the  parliamentary  majority, 
whose  action  might  at  a  moment  of  excitement  be  ap- 
plauded and  sustained  by  their  followers  even  should  it 
transcend  the  limits  fi.\cd  by  constitutional  usage. 

Il  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  system  of  checks 
in  the  Roman  Constitution  differed  essentially  from  that 
employed  in  the  English.  Every  constitution  must  of 
course  have  a  system  of  checks,  else  it  will  quickly  perish, 
or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  it  must  so  dispose  the  ballast  as 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  recover  her  equilibrium  after  a 
violent  oscillation.  .-Vl  Rome  the  checks  consisted  in  the 
coexistence  of  various  magistrates  who  could  arrest  one 
another's  action,  and  in  a  permanent  Senate  with  a  large 
thougli  somewhat  ill-defined  control,  while  the  popular 
assembly,  in  theory  omnipotent,  was  in  (act  restrained 
by  a  number  of  curious  features  in  its  procedure  which 
made  it  much  less  effective  tlian  was  the  primary  popular 
assembly  in  most  of  the  (>reek  republics.  It  could  act 
only  when  convoked  by  a  magistrate,  could  have  its 
action  stopped  by  another  magistrate,  and  was  frc- 
qtiently  overreached  or  circumvented  by  the  Senate.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Crown,  which  before 
the  conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  the 
prrdominant  power  which  needed  to  be  checked,  and 
which  frequently  was  checked,  by  Parliament,  becomes 
alter  that  time  capable  only  of  occasionally  baffling  (and 
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that  le»s  and  1c«s  as  time  went  on)  the  now  predominant 
Parliament,  while  the  restraint  on  hasty  or  violent  aclion 
by  Parliament  was  found,  partly  in  the  division  of  Par- 
liament into  two  Houses,  and  partly,  et^pccially  after 
the  Upper  House  had  bcgtin  to  lose  moral  weight,  and 
had  passed  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  one  party 
in  the  State,  in  the  fact  that  an  assembly  of  representa- 
tives, nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  wealthier  and 
so-called  upper  classes,  was  pervaded  by  a  conservative 
temper.  A  representative  body,  the  members  of  which 
arc  mostly  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is.  and  who  are 
suflSciently  instructed  to  respect  the  traditions  of  admi- 
nistration, is,  except  where  a  question  arises  which  stirs 
class  passions,  less  prone  to  ill-considered  action  than 
is  an  assembly  ol  all  the  citizens,  such  as  was  the  Ecclcsia 
of  Athens  or  Syracuse,  where  the  large  majority  were 
humble  folk,  and  where  the  sympathy  of  numbers  made 
the  ascendency  of  emotion  over  reason  doubly  danger- 
ous. Thus,  as  compared  with  the  democracies  of  the 
city-states  of  antiquity,  the  rcprcscmativc  character  of 
the  assemblies  of  modern  Europe  has  been  a  moderating 
factor.  But  these  assemblies  arc  now  changing  their 
character,  as  the  countries  in  which  they  exist  have 
changed.  The  progress  of  science  has,  through  the 
agency  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  of  generally  diffused 
education,  and  of  cheap  news|>apers.  so  brought  the  in- 
habitants of  large  countries  into  close  and  constant  rela- 
tions with  one  another  and  with  their  representatives, 
that  the  conditions  of  a  small  city-state  are  being  repro- 
duced. A  man  living  at  Kirkwall  knows  what  happened 
last  night  in  London,  eight  hundred  miles  away,  sooner 
and  more  fully  than  a  man  living  in  Marathon  (distant 
eight  hours'  walking)  knew  what  had  happened  the  day 
before  in  Athens.  The  same  news  reaches  all  the  citizens 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  emotion  affects  all  simultane- 
ously, and  is  intensified  by  reverberation  through  the 
jHVss.  The  nation  is,  so  to  speak,  compressed  into  a  much 
smaller  space  than  it  filled  three  centuries  ago,  and  has 
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become  much  more  like  a  primary  assembly  than  it  was 
Ihcn.  H  conciirrcntly  with  this  ch;iiig(.-  there  <^hoiilcl 
coiiK.as  some  pn-sage,  a  closer  and  mure  constant  con- 
trol of  the  members  of  the  representative  assembly  by 
their  constituents,  the  representatives  becoming  rather 
delegates  acting  imdcr  instniciions  than  men  chosen  to 
speak  and  vote  because  they  arc  deemed  trusty  and 
intelligent,  much  of  the  moderativc  value  which  the  re- 
presentative system  has  possessed  will  disappear. 

It  need  not  be  thonght  that  in  England  at  least  there 
is  any  immediate  risk  of  evils  to  be  expected  from  the 
change  which  has  been  noted.  Kepreseiitalivcs  have  not 
yet  become  delegates,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  rather 
their  own  fault  than  that  of  the  electors,  for  the  electors 
respect  courage  and  value  independence.  In  England 
the  power  of  party  organizations  over  constituencies  and 
members,  if  it  grows,  grows  slowly.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  so 
much  these  organizations  as  sniall  sections  of  opinion 
or  organized  '  interests,*  seeking  some  advantage  for 
themselves,  that  try  to  terrorixe  candidates.  Tliere  is 
still  a  valuable  cheek  on  possible  reckle*sne*»  on  the  part 
of  Parliament  in  ihe  fact  that  it  is  (imlike  some  popular 
assemblies)  guided  by  responsible  Ministers,  who  have 
hitherto  seldom  been  mere  demagogues,  and  who  have 
experience  behind  ihcm,  proj.pccts  of  future  dignity  be- 
fore them,  and  ihe  opinion  of  their  own  class  around 
them.  Ail  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  a  change  has 
passed  on  the  conditions  under  which  representative 
zsscmbhcs  act,  which  in  making  them  more  swiftly  re- 
sponsive to  public  sentiment,  increases  some  of  the  risks 
always  incident  to  popular  government.  History  has  not 
spoken  her  last  word  about  Flexible  Constitutions. 
Rather  may  she  be  opening  a  new  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment. 
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We  have  been  considering  what  are  the  conditions 
present  in  a  nation  which  make  it  prefer  a  [>ariiciilar 
kind  of  const!  till  ion.  Now  lei  »s  approach  the  converse 
tiuestiun,  and  inquire  what  will  be  the  influence  on  the 
political  ideas  and  habits  of  a  nation  of  these  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Common  Law,  or  Flexible  type,  and  what 
arc  the  features  of  national  character  which  will  enable 
such  constitutions  to  live  on  and  prosper. 

Forms  of  government  are  causes  as  well  as  effects, 
and  give  an  intellectual  and  moral  training  to  the  peoples 
that  live  under  tlieni,  »s  the  character  of  a  parent  affects 
the  children  of  the  household.  Now  the  Common  Law 
Constitution,  wilh  its  complexity,  ils  delicately  adjusted 
and  balanced  machinery,  its  inconsistencies,  its  nuancrs — 
one  is  driven  to  French  because  there  is  no  English  word 
to  express  the  tendency  of  a  tendency — its  abundance  of 
unsettled  points,  in  which  a  refined  sense  can  perceive 
what  the  decision  oiiglit  in  each  case  to  be  without  being 
able  to  lay  down  a  plain  and  positive  rule — such  a  con- 
stitution must  undoubtedly  polish  and  mature  in  the 
governing  class  a  sort  of  tact  and  judgement,  a  subtlety 
of  discrimination  and  a  skill  in  applying  old  principles 
to  new  combinations  of  facts,  which  make  it  safe  for  a 
people  to  leave  wide  powers  to  their  magistrates  or  their 
governing  assembly.  .A  sense  grows  up  among  those 
who  have  to  work  the  constitution  as  to  what  is  and  is 
not  permissible  under  it,  and  that  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  stiff  phrases  of  a  code  h  preserved  in  the 
records  of  precedents  and  shines  through  the  traditions 
which  form  the  rnind^  of  the  rulers.  This  kind  of  comti- 
tulion  live*  by  what  is  called  its  Spirit.  '  The  letter  kill- 
cth.  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.' 

Evidently,  however,  it  is  only  among  certain  nations 
with  certain  gifts  that  such  a  constitution  will  come  to 
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maturity  and  become  a  subject  for  science  as  well  as 
a  work  of  an.  Three  things  stem  nccdhil.  One  is  Icgal- 
mindcdncss,  a  liking  an<l  a  talent  fur  Liw.  Another  is  a 
conservative  temper,  by  which  I  mean  the  caution  whicb 
declines  to  make  chanpcs  save  when  a  proved  need  for 
change  arises,  so  lliai  change*  are  made  nnl  suddenly, 
but  slowly  and  bit  by  bit.  The  third  i$  that  imellcciual 
freshness  and  activity  which  refuse*  to  bo  petrified  by 
rcspeet  for  law  or  by  aversion  to  change.  It  h  only 
where  those  three  qualities  are  fitly  mixed  or  evenly 
balanced  that  cither  a  great  system  of  law  or  a  finely 
tempered  and  durable  constitution  can  grow  up.  Many 
otherwise  gifted  peoples  have,  like  the  .Athenians  in  an- 
cient and.  longo  iHt4Ti'allo,  the  Spaniards  in  modern  times, 
wanted  one  or  other  of  these  qualities,  and  have  there- 
fore failed  to  enrich  the  world  by  law  or  by  consti- 
tutions. Perhaps  it  was  partly  owing  to  their  possessing 
Other  gifts,  scarcely  compatible  with  these,  that  the 
Athenians  did  fait. 

But  although,  when  a  nation  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  its  law  begins  to  be  scientific,  the  law  and  the 
constitution  become  teachers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  training  they  give  is  mainly  given  to  the  classes 
which  practise  law  and  administer  the  State.  For 
though  a  nation  as  a  whole  may  come  to  understand  and 
appreciate  in  outline  its  constitution,  and  may  attain  to 
a  fairly  correct  notion  of  the  functions  of  each  organ  of 
government,  only  a  comparatively  small  section  com- 
prehends the  system  well  enough  to  work  it  or  to  criti- 
cize its  working.  For  such  comprehension  there  is 
needed  not  only  some  knowledge  of  history  but  also 
close  and  continuous  observation  of  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion, and  either  participation  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ing or  association  with  those  who  arc  carrying  on  that 
business.  Tlie  mass  of  the  nation  cannot  he  expected  to 
possess  this  familiarity.  Iliey  arc  like  the  passengers 
on  board  an  ocean  steamer,  who  hear  the  clank  of  the 
engine  and  watch  the  stroke  of  the  piston  and  admire  the 
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revolution  of  the  larger  whccU,  and  know  Uial  steam  acts 
by  expansion,  but  do  not  know  liow  the  lesii  conspicuous 
but  not  leit-i  esitential  parts  of  the  machinery  play  into 
the  other  parts,  and  have  little  notion  of  the  use  of  fly- 
wheels and  connecting-rods  and  rcguLitors.  They  caii 
see  in  what  direciioii  the  vessel  Is  moving,  and  can  con- 
jecture the  rate  of  speed,  but  they  must  depend  on  the 
engineers  for  the  management  of  hoilers  and  engines,  as 
they  do  on  (lie  captain  for  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
course.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  national  life,  the  masses 
are  usually  as  well  content  to  leave  governing  to  a  small 
upper  class  as  passengers  are  to  trust  the  captain  and 
the  engineers.  But  when  the  masses  obtain,  and  feci 
that  they  liave  obtained,  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
this  ac(|utescence  can  no  longer  be  counted  on.  Men 
without  the  requisite  knowledge  or  training,  men  who. 
to  revert  to  our  illustration,  know  no  more  than  that 
steam  acts  by  expansion  and  that  a  motion  in  straight 
lines  has  to  be  turned  into  a  rotary  one,  men  who  are  not 
even  aware  of  the  need  for  knowledge  and  training,  men 
with  little  respect  for  precedents,  and  little  capacity  for 
understanding  their  bearing,  may  take  command  of  cn- 
^ncs  and  ship:  and  the  representative  assembly  may 
be  filled  by  those  who  have  no  sense  of  the  dangers  to 
which  an  abuse  of  the  vast  powers  of  the  assembly  may 
lead.  1(  such  a  change  arrives,  it  imposes  a  severe  strain 
on  the  constitution :  and  that  elasticity  which  has  been  its 
merit  may  prove  its  danger. 

It  may  accordingly  be  said  that  one  of  three  condi- 
tions is  generally  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  a  Flex- 
ible Constitution.  Either  (i)  the  supremacy  must  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  a  politically  educated  and  politically 
upright  minority,  or  (2)  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be 
continuously  and  not  fitfully  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  politics,  or  (^t  the  bulk  of  the  people,  though  legally 
supreme,  must  remain  content,  while  prescribing  certain 
general  principles,  to  let  the  trained  minority  manage  the 
details  of  the  business  of  governing.    Of  these  conditions 
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tlie  first  has  disappeared  from  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Tlic  sctond  has  always  been  rare,  and  in  large 
industrial  countries  is  at  present  unattainable.  The  best 
chance  of  success  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  third;  but  it  needs  to  he  accompanied  by  a  tone 
and  taste  and  sense  of  public  honour  among  the  people 
which  will  recoil  from  the  mere  demagogue. 

Both  the  inHuencc  of  its  constitution  upon  a  nation 
and  the  need  of  certain  qualities  in  order  lo  work  a 
Flexible  Constitution  are  well  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Of  all  famous  constitu- 
tions it  was  the  most  flexible.  It  lived  long  and  over- 
came many  perils  because  it  grew  up  among  a  people 
who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  three  qualities 
of  legalmindcdncss,  of  conservatism,  and  of  keen  practi- 
cal inlcUigcnce.  It  trained  the  national  mind  to  a  respect 
for  order  and  legality,  and  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
the  forming  of  that  constructive  genius  which  created 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  private  law.  It  fell  at  last 
because  the  mass  of  the  citizens  became  unfit  to  dis- 
charge their  function  in  the  scheme.  They  did  not.  it  is 
Iruc.  press  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  governing  class. 
The  success  first  of  the  well-born  and  then  of  the  rich  in 
keeping  the  offices  in  iheir  own  hands  all  through  is  one 
of  ihc  most  remarkable  features  of  Roman  history.  But 
they  were  corrupt  and  reckless  in  the  bestowal  of  power, 
and  had  really  ceased  to  care  for  the  freedom  and  welfare 
of  the  State,  The  ruling  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
tempted  by  the  demoralization  of  the  masses  to  be  their 
corrupters,  and  lost  their  old  respect  for  legality.  Even 
a  conscientious  philosopher  like  Cicero  did  not  scruple 
to  put  prisoners  to  death  without  trial,  and  to  justify 
himself  by  citing  an  act  of  lawless  violence  done  four 
centuries  before.  The  leading  Romans  of  that  day  were 
as  fit  as  ever  to  work  the  system,  so  far  as  skill  and 
knowledge  went,  but  they  had  not  the  old  regard  for  its 
principlcs.nor  theokl  sense  of  public  duty;  and  the  prizes 
which  office  offered  now  that  Rome  was  mistress  of  the 
It 
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world  were  too  huge  for  average  virtue  to  resist.  The 
mural  forces  which  had  enabled  ihc  Roman  Constilution 
tu  work  in  spite  of  its  extraordinary  complexity,  and  to 
live,  in  spite  of  the  risks  to  which  its  own  nature  exposed 
it.  were  now  fatally  enfeebled.  These  abuses  of  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  deadlocks 
which  the  system  of  checks  caused,  grew  more  frequent 
and  serious.  Each  successive  wrench  whicli  the  machine 
received  became  more  violent,  because  neither  faction 
had  patriotism  enough  to  try  to  case  them  off,  and  so 
break  the  force  of  the  shock.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  the  chief  danger  had  lain  in  the  immense 
powers  vested  in  the  magistrates.  These  powers  had 
been  necessary,  because  the  State  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  attacks  from  without ;  and  nothing  but  the 
sense  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Slate  had  con- 
trolled the  parly  spirit  which  rages  more  fiercely  within 
the  walls  of  a  city  than  it  docs  in  a  Jarge  and  scattered 
community.  Now  that  Rome  had  vast  dominions  to 
rule,  and  now  that  her  frontiers  extended  to  the  very 
verge  of  civilization,  involving  her  in  long  wars  with 
great  monarchies  or  groups  of  tribes  on  those  frontiers, 
large  powers  had  to  be  entrusted  to  military  chiefs,  and 
entrusted  for  long  periods.  Thus  the  Republican  con- 
stitution fell  through  the  very  faults  which  had  alxvays 
lain  deep  in  its  bosom,  tlioiigh  an  over-mastering  patriot- 
ism had  in  earlier  days  kept  them  harmless. 

It  is  never  easy,  in  studying  the  history  of  an  institu- 
tion, to  determine  how  much  of  its  success  or  its  failure 
is  due  to  its  own  character,  how  much  to  the  conditions, 
external  and  domestic,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  to 
work.  The  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Constitution  would 
doubtless  have  been  different  had  Rome  been  less 
pressed  by  foreign  enemies  in  her  earlier  days,  or  had 
she  been  less  of  a  conquering  power  in  her  later.  So 
too  it  is  hard  to  compare  States  so  different  as  Rome — 
whose  Constitution  was  always  that  of  a  City,  and  failed 
to  widen  itself  so  as  to  become  a  Constitutioti  for  Italy — 
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and  England,  whose  Constitution  has  always  since  the 
days  of  Ecghbcrt  and  Alfred  been  that  o(  a  large  and 
originally  a  rural  and  scattered  community,  ii,  however, 
the  comparison  is  attempted,  wc  may  observe  that  Eng* 
land  never,  aiter  the  fourteenth  century,  rccognizi-d 
such  vast  powers  in  the  Crown  twhethcr  in  the  Crown 
personally  or  as  exercised  by  its  Ministers)  as  Rome 
granted  to  licr  magistrates.  In  the  sphere  of  public 
law  England  has  applied  more  successfully  than  Kome 
did  the  conception  of  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  as  against  the  organs  of  the  State,  although 
that  conception  is  itself  Roman.  With  all  their  legal 
genius  the  Romans  were  too  much  penetrated  by  the 
idea  of  the  necessary  amplitude  of  State  power  to  fix 
just  limits  to  the  action  of  the  Executive.  When  it  WM 
necessary  to  provide  for  checking  a  magistrate,  they  set 
up  another  magistrate  to  <io  it.  instead  of  limiting  magis- 
terial powers  by  statute.  Nor  did  they  ever  succeed  a« 
the  English  have  done  in  disengaging  the  judicial  from 
the  executive  department  of  government.  In  both  these 
respects  part  of  the  merits  of  the  English  Constitution 
may  be  ascribed  to  Norman  feudalism,  whose  precise 
definition  of  the  respective  rights  of  lord  and  vassal — all 
(he  lords  but  one  being  also  \-assals.  and  the  greater 
vassals  being  also  lords — helped  to  formand  imprint  deep 
(he  idea  that  powers,  however  strong  within  a  definite 
sphere,  may  be  strictly  confined  to  that  sphere,  and  that 
the  limits  of  the  sphere  are  fit  matter  for  judicial  deter- 
mination. Perhaps  the  existence  in  the  clcrg>-  of  a  large 
class  of  men  enjoying  specific  immunities  the  exact 
range  of  which  had  to  be  settled,  and,  where  possible, 
judicially  settled,  may  have  also  contributed  to  train  this 
habit  of  mind.  The  extent  to  which  England,  favoured 
no  doubt  by  her  insular  position,  was  able  to  secure 
domestic  freedom  wliile  leaving  a  large  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Crown,  i*  usually  credited  to  the  rise 
of  the  House  of  Common*  and  the  vigilance  of  its  con- 
trol.    But  mucli  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  that  precise 
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definition  of  the  rights  of  Ihe  individual  which  ha$  made 
hfc  and  property  secure  from  injury  on  the  pari  of  the 
State,  to  the  habit  of  holding  otiicials  ViMe  for  acts  done 
in  excess  of  their  fnnciion!^.  and  to  that  ullimate  detach- 
nifiil  of  the  judiciary  from  llic  influence  of  the  Crown 
which  has  enaliled  the  individual  to  scoire  hy  legal  pro- 
cess the  enforcement  o(  his  rights.  These  principles  have 
Slink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  have  been  o( 
the  utmost  service  in  forming  the  hahits  of  thought  and 
action  by  which  free  constitutions  have  to  be  worked. 
Tliey  are  just  as  strong  as  if  they  were  embodied  in  3 
Rigid  Constitution,  instead  of  being  legally  at  the  mercy 
of  Pariiament.  But  that  is  because  they  have  centuries 
of  tradition  behind  thcni.  and  because  the  English  are 
a  people  who  respect  tradition  and  have  been  trained  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  principles  which  their  ances- 
tors established. 

VIII.    Capacity   or  Constitutions   for   Tkbritoriai. 
Expansion. 

One  point  more  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  we 
quit  constitutions  of  the  Flexible  type,  vU,  their  suit- 
ability to  a  State  which  is  expanding  its  territory  and  tak- 
ing in  other  communities  whether  by  conquest  or  by 
treaty. 

Such  constitutions  seem  especially  well  suited  to  coun- 
tries which  are  passing  through  periods  of  change, 
whether  internal  or  external.  When  new  classes  of  the 
population  have  to  be  admitted  to  share  in  political 
power,  or  when  the  inhabitants  of  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories have  to  be  taken  in  as  citizens,  this  is  most  quickly 
and  easily  effected  hy  the  action  of  the  ordinary  legis- 
lature. Roth  Rome  and  England  availed  themselves  of 
this  flexibility  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth. 
England,  itself  created  as  a  State  hy  the  expansion  of 
the  West  Saxons,  enlargcxl  herself  to  inchidc  Wales 
with  no  disturbance  of  her  former  Constitution,  and 
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simiUrly  fused  herself  with  Scotland  in  1707  and  with 
Ireland  in  iSco,  in  both  cases  altering  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  enlarged  State  no  further  than  by  the  admission 
of  additional  members  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  by  the  suppression  of  certain  offices  in  the  smaller 
kingdoms.  The  ea*e  with  which  the  earlier  expansions 
were  effected  may  be  attribiiled  to  the  fact  that  in 
mediaeval  times  llir  prominence  of  the  king  made  the 
submission  of  any  tribe  or  territory  to  him  carry  with 
it  the  incorporation  of  that  tribe  or  territory  into  his  for- 
mer dominions.  The  popular  assembly  of  a  commimity, 
such  as  were  the  Soulli  Saxons,  for  instance,  s^ink  into 
a  secondary  place  as  soon  As-  the  king  was  head  of  the 
South  Saxons  as  well  as  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the 
council  of  the  united  people  which  he  summoned  and 
over  which  he  presided  became  the  national  assembly 
for  all  his  subjects.  In  later  limei*.  though  Scotland  and 
Ireland  had  their  separate  Parliaments,  these  could  be 
readily  united  wilh  that  of  England,  because  in  all  three 
cownlries  the  popular  House  was  representative.  Here, 
however,  England  has  stopped.  The  vast  dominions 
which  she  possesses  beyond  ihe  oceans,  while  legally 
subject  lo  her  Crown  and  f'arliament,  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  constitutional  scheme  nf  the  mother- 
land. Indeed  they  cotdd  hardly  be  brought  in  without 
a  rccortslruclion  of  the  prcscnl  frame  of  government, 
which  would  probably  have  to  be  eflfected  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Rigid  Constitution. 

Similarly  the  Roman  Stale  had  its  first  beginnings  in 
the  union  of  neighlKinring  tribes,  whose  popular  assem- 
blies coalesced  into  one  assembly.  As  lime  went  on, 
the  flexibility  of  the  constitution  permitteil  the  extension 
of  political  rights  to  a  number  of  communities  which  had 
Iain  outside  the  old  Roman  territory.  But  the  process 
pre.wntly  stopped  {so  far  as  effective  political  expansion 
was  concerned),  because  the  representative  system  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  When  after  the  great  revolt  of 
the  Allies  in  b.  c.  90  Rome  was  compelled  to  grant  full 
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citizenship  to  a  large  number  of  Italian  communities,  she 
did  not  take  wli:ii  moderns  might  think  the  obvious 
courM  ol  creating  a  representative  assembly  to  which 
these  allied  communities  might  send  elected  delegates, 
but  merely  distributed  the  new  citizens  among  her  old 
tribes,  an  expedient  which  so  far  improved  the  position 
of  the  Allies  that  they  became  legally  equal  to  Roman 
citizens,  and  acquired  thereby  various  prii'ileges  and 
exemptions,  but  which  extended  to  them  practically  no 
share  in  the  government,  since  few  could  not  conic  to 
Rome  to  give  their  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
It  may  well  have  been  that  neither  the  oligarchs  nor  the 
leaders  of  the  so-called  popular  party  at  Rome  were 
willing  to  resign  a  substantial  part  of  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City,  with  the  opportunities  of  bribing 
and  being  bribed,  in  exchange  for  the  primacy  of  a 
Federal  or  quasi-Federal  Italian  republic.  But  that  the 
notion  of  a  rcprcsciuative  assembly  had  not  crossed 
men's  minds  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Italian  Allies  themselves,  when  in  the  course  of  their 
struggle  they  set  up  a  rival  government,  merely  repro- 
duced the  general  lines  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
did  not  create  any  representative  council,  excellently  as 
it  might  have  served  their  purpose.  So  strong  was  the 
influence  of  the  idea  of  the  city  community  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  (it  may  be  added)  so  little  power  of  invention 
do  mankind  display  in  the  sphere  of  political  institutions. 
When  an  expanding  State  absorbs  by  way  of  treaty 
other  communities  already  enjoying  a  government  more 
or  less  constitutional,  the  process  now  usually  takes  the 
form  of  creating  a  Federation,  and  a  Federation  almost 
necessarily  implies  a  Rigid  ("onsrittition.  Cases  where 
the  Flexible  Constitution  of  one  Slate  is  stretched  to 
take  in  another  (as  the  Constitution  of  England  was 
stretched  to  take  in  Scotland)  are  rare-  The  ancient 
Romano-Germanic  F.mpire  had  a  Flexible  Constitution, 
which,  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  was  ex- 
tinguished by  Napoleon.     When  it  was  desired  to  re- 
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establish  a  Ocnnan  Empire  out  of  a  number  of  prac- 
tically iiidcpeiulcnl  Slates,  this  had  to  be  done  by  the 
ueaiion  of  a  federal  system  under  a  Rigid  Constitution. 
No  MmiUr  device  was  required  in  the  case  of  Italy,  be- 
cause tlie  communities  wliioli  united  themselves  to  llie 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  between  1859  and  1871  had  not 
ihtretoforc  enjoyed  constitutional  govcrnracnl,  had  just 
dismissed  iheir  whiiomc  sovereigns,  were  all  eager  for 
union,  and  in  their  eagerness  for  union  cared  but  little 
for  tbc  maintenance  of  any  local  rights. 


IX.    Thr  Orici!<  or  Riom  Constitutions. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  other  type  of 
constitution,  (hat  for  which  1  have  suggested  the  name 
Rigid,  the  specific  character  whereof  resides  in  the  fact 
that  e\'ery  constitution  belonging  to  it  enjoys  an  autho- 
rity superior  to  the  authority  of  the  other  laws  of  the 
State,  and  can  be  changed  only  by  a  method  fliffercnt 
from  that  whereby  those  other  laws  are  enacted  or 
repealed.  Iliis  type  is  younger  than  the  Flexible  type. 
The  latter  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  organized 
political  societies,  being  the  first  form  which  the  organi- 
zation of  such  societies  took.  Rigid  Constitutions,  on 
the  other  hand,  mark  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
in  political  development,  when  the  idea  of  sepamting 
fundamenial  laws  from  olher  laws  has  grown  familiar, 
and  when  considerable  exjierience  in  the  business  of 
government  and  in  political  affairs  generally  has  been 
accumulated.  Thus  they  have  during  the  last  hundred 
j-cars  been  far  more  in  favour  tlian  constitutions  of  the 
Flexible  type- 
In  Europe  they  exist  in  every  constitutional  country 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  There 
are  none  in  the  Asiatic  conlinent,  but  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  civilization,  possesses  no  constitutional  self-governing 
State  whatever,  except  Japan,  the  Constitution  of  which, 
established  in  18S9.  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
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the  German  Empire.  America,  as  a  new  continent,  is 
appropriately  (till  of  them.  The  Republic  of  the  United 
States  has  not  only  presented  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  type  in  the  modern  world,  but  has  by  its 
success  become  a  pattern  which  other  republics  have 
imitated,  just  as  most  modern  States  in  the  Old  World 
took  England  for  their  model  when  they  established, 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  govcrnmeiita  more  or 
less  tree.  The  Constiluiions  of  all  the  forty-five  Stales 
of  the  Union  arc  Rigid,  being  not  alterable  by  the  legis- 
latures of  those  States  respectively.  Tliis  is  also  true  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is 
alterable  only  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Consti- 
tutions of  the  seven  Canadian  Provinces  might,  so  far  as 
their  legislatures  arc  concerned,  be  deemed  Flexible, 
being  (except  as  respects  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor) alterable  by  ordinary  provincial  statutes,  but  as  all 
Provincial  siatnle.*  are  subject  to  a  Dominion  veto,  they 
are  not  within  the  ?o!c  power  of  the  legislatures.  Mexico 
ami  the  five  republics  of  Central  America,  together  with 
the  nine  republics  of  South  America,  have  all  adopted 
Constitutions  which  their  legislatures  have  not  received 
power  to  change.  Africa  is  the  most  backward  of  the 
continents,  but  she  has  in  the  Orange  Free  Stale  a  tiny 
republic  living  imiler  a  Rigid  Constitulion.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  Constitution  of  the  South  African 
Republic  (Transvaal)  is  referable  to  the  same  category, 
but  it  is  really  dc  iiirr.  and  it  has  always  been  treated  de 
facto,  as  being  a  Flexible  Conslitiition  '.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Australasian  colonies  present  legal  questions 
of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  imperial 
Acts  creating  or  confirming  them  have  been  drawn.  So 
far  as  the  method  of  changing  these  Constitutions  has 
been  prescribed  by  statutes  of  the  colonies  in  which 
they  exist,  it  would  appear  that  each  can  also  be  changed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  colony.  Where  those  methods, 
however,  are  prescribed  by  the  British  Parliament,  or  by 
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instruments  issuing  from  the  Crown,  ihc  point  is  more 
dotibtful,  unct  would  need  a  fuller  discussion  than  it  can 
receive  here  Questions,  however,  touching  ihi-  rela- 
tiuns  of  s  legally  subordinate  to  s  k-gallv  supreme  legis- 
lature lie  in  a  different  plane,  »o  to  Apeak,  from  that  with 
which  wc  are  here  concerned :  and  we  may  say  lliat  if 
these  colonial  constitutions  are  regarded  solely  as  re- 
spects the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  themselves,  they 
arc  referable  lo  the  Flexible  type.  As  to  the  new  Federal 
Constitution  of  Australia  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is 
Rigid  >,  for  any  alteration  in  it  require:^  a  majority  of  the 
Slates  and  a  majority  of  the  direct  popular  vole.  All  the 
acts  of  e%-ery  British  colony  are  subject  to  a  power  of 
disallowance  by  the  Governor  or  the  Crown,  hut  (al- 
though it  is  sometimes  provided  that  constitutional  acts 
shall  be  '  reserved  '  for  Ihc  pleasure  of  the  Crown)  tlits 
power  is  not  confined  lo  acts  changin;;;  the  constitution, 
conformably  to  the  EngUsh  habit  of  drawing  tittle  dis- 
tinction between  constitutional  and  other  enactments. 

All  the  above-mentioned  constitutions  arc  products  of 
the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  existed  in  ,\.  d.  1776  any  independent  State  the 
constitution  of  which  the  ruling  authority  of  that  State 
could  not  have  changed  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
changed  its  ordinary  laws.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
docs  not  come  into  question,  tor  that  Confederation  was, 
until  the  FrciKh  laid  hands  on  it  in  the  last  years  of  the 
dghtcenth  century,  a  League  of  States  rather  than  a 
State,  and  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  constitution  in 
the  proper  sense,  not  to  add  that  the  republics  of  which 
the  league  consisted  could  alter  tlic  terms  of  their  league 
in  the  same  way  in  which  they  had  formed  it.  The  same 
Temark  applies  to  the  confetleration  of  the  seven  United 
Province.^  of  the  NetherUnds. 

The  beginnings  of  Rigid  Conwitutions  may.  however, 

■  Sku  latbii  Cuiutiivliun  Vjanf  VIII,  p.  >o<-  Ailn  ihr  CiRMiiutionk  of  Ihs 
■event  AintnJiaa  aM  «<k«r  Hrldih  (nlonir*.  trlmntc  amy  be  inxilc  lu  ihc  book 
il  UmlmUStr  H««T  J*nk]mt.  raUOta  HrltUA  Kiilr  ami/-n-MirHn  ttr^nt  tit 
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be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
settlers  in  llie  British  colonics  in  Xortli  America  lived 
under  governments  created  by  royal  charters  which  the 
colonial  legislatures  could  not  alter,  and  thus  the  idea  of 
an  inslrnmeiU  superior  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  laws 
it  passed  became  familijir  ',  In  one  colony  (Connecticut) 
the  settlers  drew  up  for  themselves  in  1638  a  set  o(  rules 
lor  their  government,  called  the  Fundamental  Orders. 
These  Orders,  developed  subsequently  into  a  royal  char- 
ter, were  really  a  rudimentary  constitution.  And  almost 
contemporaneously  the  conception  appeared  in  England 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  Agreement  of  the  People, 
prest-nted  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1647,  contains  in 
outline  a  Frame  of  Government  (or  England  which  was 
meant  to  stand  above  Parliament  and  be  not  changeable 
by  it.  So  Oliver  Cromwell  sought  by  his  Instrument  of 
Government,  promulgated  in  1653.  to  create  a  Rigid 
Constitution,  some  at  least  of  whose  provisions  were  to 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Parliament,  and  indeed 
apparently  to  be  altogether  uncliangeable.  But  his  own 
Parliament  refused  to  recognize  any  part  of  it  a$  outside 
their  right  of  interference  ^. 

From  this  rapid  geographical  sunrey  we  may  now 
return  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  con- 
siitutions  of  this  type  arise.  Their  establishment  is  usu- 
ally due  to  one  or  more  of  the  four  following  motives : — 

(1)  The  desire  of  the  citizens,  that  is  to  say.  of  the 
part  of  the  population  which  enjoys  political  rights,  to 
secure  their  own  rights  when  threatened,  and  to  restrain 
ihe  action  of  their  ruler  or  rulers. 

(2)  Tile  desire  of  the  citizens,  or  of  a  ruler  who  wishes 
to  please  the  citizens,  to  set  out  the  form  of  the  pre- 
existing system  of  government  in  definite  and  positive 
terms  precluding  further  controversy  regarding  it. 

■  ObxrvaciaiH  on  thli  topic  mty  be  found  In  Ihe  Kulhor**  vlmrmia  Chmmrm- 
wfiUtt,  chop,  imtl, 

•  Thnc>  ilocuminri  nrr  prlntnl  in  Of.  S.  K.  Uarilinci**  CnutUittltiMil  IXkh- 
rnmOir/IAt  f^rttmm  Ktr*Mlf».  A  conclic  acrouol  ol  Iho  tnitrnmcni  iniybt 
fauul  In  Mr.  OoMwin  Stnl'h'i  VmSud  tciitgiam.  toI.  L  pp.  to^*. 
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(3)  The  desire  of  those  wlio  arc  erecting  a  new  poli- 
tical communitj-  to  embody  the  scheme  ol  polity  under 
which  lliey  propose  to  be  governed,  in  an  instmmcnl 
whicli  Khali  secure  its  permanence  and  make  it  compre- 
hen^ibtc  by  the  people. 

(4)  Tlie  desire  of  separate  comnmiiities,  or  of  distinct 
groups  or  sections  within  a  large  (and  probably  loosely 
united)  community,  to  settle  and  set  forth  the  terms 
under  which  their  respective  rights  and  interests  are  to 
be  safe-guarded,  and  effective  joint  action  in  common 
matters  secured,  through  one  government. 

Of  these  four  case*,  the  two  former  arise  where  an 
existing  State  changes  its  constitution.  The  two  latter 
arise  where  a  new  State  is  created  by  the  gathering 
of  individuals  into  a  community,  or  by  the  union  of 
conimnnilies  previously  more  or  less  separate  into  one 
larger  community,  as  for  instance  by  the  forming  of  a 
Federation. 

Note  further  that  Rigid  Constitutions  arise  in  some 
one  of  {our  iiossible  ways. 

I.  They  may  be  given  by  a  monarch  to  his  subjects 
in  Order  lo  i)Iedge  himself  and  his  successors  to  govern 
in  a  regular  and  constitutional  manner,  avoiding  former 
abuses.  Several  modern  European  constitutions  have 
ihoK  come  into  being,  of  which  that  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  granted  by  King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth 
in  1850,  is  a  familiar  example.  The  Stattito  or  Funda- 
mental Law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  expanded 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  at  one  time  deemed 
another  instance.  It  is  now.  however,  held  to  be  a  Flexi- 
ble Constitution.  Magna  Charta  would  have  been  a 
fragment  of  sucli  a  constitution  had  it  been  legally  placed 
out  of  the  possibility  of  any  change  being  made  in  it 
by  the  Great  Council,  then  the  supreme  IcRislature  of 
England,  but  it  was  enacted  by  the  king  in  liis  Great 
Council,  and  has  always  been  .-iherablc  by  the  same 
atithorily.  The  Charie  Constitutionndk  for  France  issued 
by  Louis  the  Eighteenth  in  1814,  and  renewed  in  an 
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altered  lorm  on  the  choice  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  in 
1830,  and  the  Constitutions  granted  by  their  respective 
kings  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal,  arc  similar  iosunccs. 

2.  They  may  be  created  by  a  nation  (or  itself  when 
it  has  thrown  off  (or  been  released  from)  its  old  form  of 
government,  and  desires  to  create  another  entirely  dc 
novo.  Tlic  various  Constitutions  of  the  various  French 
Republics  from  lyyo  downwards  are  instances,  as  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  (Jrangc  Free  Stale '  and  the  present 
(A,  D.  lyoi)  Constitution  of  Brazil.  To  tliis  category  also 
belong  the  Constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Two  of  these  States,  however, 
were  conlcnt  to  retain  the  substance  of  the  charter-con- 
stitutions under  which  they  had  lived  as  British  Colonies, 
merely  turning  them  into  State  constitutions,  with  noth- 
ing but  the  Confederation  above  them,  that  Confedera- 
tion being  then  a  mere  League  and  not  a  National 
Government.  The  Consthuiion  of  the  Austrian  part  of 
the  Austro-IIungarian  monarchy  may  also  be  referred  to 
this  category.  It  consists  of  five  Fundamental  Laws, 
enacted  in  1867,  and  alterable  by  the  legislature  only 
in  a  specially  prescribed  manner. 

3.  They  may  he  created  by  a  new  community,  not 
theretofore  a  nation,  when  it  deliberately  and  formally 
enters  upon  organized  political  life  as  a  self-governing 
State,  whether  or  no  as  also  a  member  of  any  larger 
political  body.  Such  arc  the  Constitutions  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  formed  since  I7>>0.  Such  was 
the  original  Constitution  of  Belgium,  a  country  which 
had  been  previously  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland. 
Such  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
though  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  instrument — and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  self- 
governing  British  Colonics — that  it  has  been  created 
not  by  the  community  which  it  regulates  but  by  an 
external  authority,  that  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  a  statute  of  a.  d.  1867.     Being  unchange- 
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able  by  the  Dominion  Legislature,  it  U  a  Rigid  Con- 
slitutton  within  the  terms  of  our  definition,  although 
changeable,  liki-  any  other  statute,  by  ihv  British  Par- 
liament. The  new  Federal  Constitution  of  Australia 
belongs  to  the  &amc  class  and  liad  a  like  origin '. 

4.  They  may  arise  by  the  tightening  of  a  looser  ti€ 
which  has  theretofore  existed  between  various  selt- 
governitig  commimitics.  When  external  clangers  or  eco- 
nomic interests  have  led  such  commimitics  to  desire 
a  closer  union  than  treaties  or  federative  agrcenientg 
have  prcviuusly  created,  siicb  communities  may  unite 
themselves  into  one  nation,  and  give  that  new  nation 
a  government  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  is  there- 
after not  only  to  hold  them  together  but  to  provide  for 
their  action  as  a  single  body.  This  process  of  turning  a 
I^-agiie  of  States  [SfaatmbunJ)  into  a  Federal  State 
(Butuli'sstaal)  is  practically  certain  to  create  a  Rigid  Con- 
.ititution,  for  the  cotnponcnt  communities  which  are  so 
uniting  will  of  course  desire  that  the  rights  of  each  shall 
be  tafegnardcd  by  inten'OsJng  obstacles  and  delays  to 
iUiy  action  tending  to  change  the  terms  of  their  union, 
and  they  will  therefore  place  the  constiliitiun  out  of  the 
reach  of  amendment  by  the  ordinary  legislature.  Cases 
may.  however,  be  imagined  in  which  the  component 
communities  might  be  willing  to  forego  this  safeguard. 
The  Achaean  League  did  so;  and  its  constitution  was 
therefore  a  flexible  one.  but  then  the  Achaean  League 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  single  State  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  rather  a  league,  though  a  close 
league,  of  States,  tike  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  most  familiar  instances  of  this  fourth  kind  of 
origin  are  the  L'nitcd  States  of  North  .\mcrica,  the 
Federation  of  Mexico  (unless  it  be  referred  lo  the  second 
class),  and  the  present  Swiss  Confederation.    To  this 
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class  may  aUo  l>c  referred  llic  very  pcctiliar  case  of  the 
new  German  Empire,  wliidi  by  two  steps,  in  1866  and  in 
1871,  has  created  itself  oul  of  llic  prc-cxisiing  Germanic 
Confederation  of  1815,  that  Confederation  having  been 
formed  by  the  decay  into  fragments  of  the  ancient  East 
Prankish  or  German  kingdom,  which  had,  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  Flexible  Constitution  rcscmbhng 
that  of  tiic  England  or  France  or  CastUc  of  the  thirteenih 
ceniiu-y. 

X.  Thk  Enactment  and  Amgndmk»t  or  Rigid 

CONSTITUTIOKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  methods  by  which 
the*e  consiitution*  may  he  enacted  and  changed,  it  is 
worth  while  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  their  compara- 
tive recent  appearance  in  history.  Documentary  consti- 
tutions, i.e.  those  conlaineO  in  one  or  several  instruments 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  are  old.  There  were  many 
of  them  in  the  Greek  cities;  and  efforts  were  some- 
limes  made  when  they  were  enacted  to  secure  their 
permanence  by  declaring  them  to  he  nnchangeablc.  But 
in  the  old  days  when  Cily  States  (and  sometimes  also 
small  Rural  States)  were  ruled  by  Primary  Assemblies, 
consisting  of  all  free  citizens,  there  was  no  authority 
higher  than  the  legislature  that  could  be  found  to  enact 
a  conslilulion,  seeing  tliat  the  legislature  consisted  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens.  In  those  days,  accordingly, 
when  it  was  decided  to  give  peculiar  permanence  to  some 
political  arrangement,  so  that  no  subsequent  assembly 
of  the  people  should  upset  it,  two  expedients  were  re- 
sorted lo.  One  was  to  make  all  the  leading  men,  perhaps 
the  whole  people,  swear  solemnly  to  maintain  it,  and 
thereby  to  bring  in  the  deities  of  the  States  as  co-cnact- 
ing  or  at  least  protecting  and  guaranteeing  parlies. 
Tradition  attributed  this  expedient  to  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta.  Tlie  other  was  to  provide  in  the  law  intended  to 
be  Fundamental  that  no  proposal  to  repeal  it  should  ever 
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be  enterlainod,  or  to  declare  a  heavy  penalty  on  the 
audacious  man  who  should  make  the  proposal.  The 
objection  to  both  these  expedients  was  that  they  de- 
barred any  amendment,  however  desirable,  and  however 
generally  desired,  llcncc  they  were  in  practice  httlc 
regarded,  though  the  exccptioiiaily  pious  or  supersti- 
tious Spartans  were  deemed  to  be  largely  deterre<l  from 
governmental  cliangcs  by  the  fear  of  divine  disapproval. 
Moreover,  the  second  of  the  above-naimtl  devices  or 
barriers  could  be  easily  turned  by  proposing  to  repeal, 
not  the  FumLimenlal  law  itself,  but  the  prohibition  and 
the  penally.  'Iliese  having  lieen  repealed— and  of  course 
the  proposal  would  not  be  made  unless  its  success  were 
pretty  well  a.-^.sured — the  Fundamental  Law  would  then 
itself  be  forthwith  repealed.  It  must,  however,  be  added 
that  even  if  the  Greek  cities  had  adopted  what  seems  to 
us  the  obvious  plan  of  requiring  a  cerlain  majority  of 
vole*  (say  two-thirds)  for  a  change  in  the  Fundamental 
Law.  or  had  required  it  to  he  passed  by  four  Assemblies 
in  succession  at  intervals  ol  three  months,  one  may  doubt 
whether  such  provisions  would  have  restrained  a  ma- 
jority it)  communities  which  were  .small,  excitable,  and 
seldom  Icgally-minded. 

Tliosc  who  have  suggested  that  the  United  Kingdom 
ought  to  embody  certain  parts  of  what  we  call  the 
British  Constitution  in  a  Fundamental  Statute  (or  Sla- 
tntcs)  and  to  declare  such  a  statute  unchangeable  by  Par- 
liament, or  by  Parliament  acting  under  its  ordinary 
forms,  seem  to  forget  that  the  .\ct  declaring  the  Funda- 
mental Statute  to  be  Fundamental  and  unchangeable  by 
Parliament  would  itself  be  an  Act  like  any  other  Act, 
and  could  be  repealed  by  another  ordinary  statute  in 
the  ordinary  *vay.  .All  that  this  contrivance  would  obtain 
would  be  to  interpose  an  additional  .stage  in  the  process 
of  abolition  or  amendment,  and  to  call  the  attention  both 
of  the  people  and  the  legislature  in  an  emphatic  way  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  solemn  decision  was  being  reversed. 
Some  may  think  that  such  a  security,  if  imperfect,  would 
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be  worth  having.  The  restraint  tmpo5cd  vrould.  however, 
be  a  moral  not  a  Icpal  one  '. 

A  constitution  placed  out  of  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature may  or  may  not  be  susceptible  of  alteration  in 
n  legal  manner.  Sometimes  no  provi.iion  has  been  made, 
when  it  was  first  established,  for  any  change  wJiate%'er. 
There  are  instances  of  this  among  constitutionit  granted 
by  a  monarch  to  his  subjects — siich  seems  to  be  to-day  ^ 
the  case  in  Spain— but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  might  poj^  > 
sibly  be  held  that  the  grantor  implicitly  reserved  the 
power  to  vary  his  grant,  as  there  may  not  have  been 
expressed  in  the  document,  and  need  not  be,  any  bilateral 
obligation.  As  already  observed,  the  Constitution  of  the  ■ 
present  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  originally  granted  to  the 
Kingdom  ol  Sardinia  by  King  Charles  Albert  in  1848: 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  held  that  the  power  to  change 
it  resided  in  the  Crown  only.  It  was  extended  by  a  suc- 
cession of  popular  votes  {1859  to  1871)  to  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and  some  conceive  that  this  sanction  makes  at 
least  its  fundamental  parts  imchangeablc.  But  the  view 
that  it  is  alterable  by  legislation  has  prevailed,  and  it  has 
in  fact  been  so  altered  in  .some  points.  The  Ckartt  Con- 
stitutionnelle  granted  by  Louis  XVITI.  under  which  the 
government  of  France  was  carried  on  for  many  years, 

>  Soonaliu  Ihr  above  llnswer*  wriiwn.  Ihe  pnlm  Ihry  d»1  irlth  came  up  ia 
rarll-iitkCht  In&pnctlcal  form.  Tn  cht  ilvliittd  on  Ihd  IrlJih  Iftimc  ICul?  tNU  of 
ivr.  ihc  iiuntlen  emcrKnl  whclhci  pjirlkmcnt  could  in  cuinilluilnK  a  Iceiilacui* 
(nc  IreUnil  knd  kHlsnioK  lailul  ICKi^liii >'(!!■  oeruin  ipbrric  it  ittUun  tcKaU)r>1c> 
hxx  tuctl  from  fculHni;  1t»  firani  vt  from  Icfflilai^n^.  upon  iDatt«ri  CkUinK  wiUiin 
UiU  ■ptacn.  over  ilir  hirad  nl  thr  Trlnh  li-Gl>)at<irr.  Il  «m  G(n(rall]r  ftE***!)  by 
UwTVfBltul  ParlUmrnI  rciuM  nnl  fKi  limit  iiiown  pow^n.  xaH  that  no  MftUUG  It 
mlifht  pav  cTiiXA  1>p  m-Ailt  unthnnifvibrc.  or  iAdcnl  could  in  wf  mj  raCrict  iht 
powfra  of  future  ParliAiQcnii, 

Upon  the  (cnciil  <iue»iloii  whether  I'srllmrtni  emild  »  enact  injrMw  ConatU 
tuUon  for  Ihc  Untied  KIHEdom  ai  lo  debit  liiirll  Irnn  (UlMtiiumilr  repealing  U>M 
CoDMltuilon.  It  ntrbfWtrEnltil,  for  iKt  i oniidmilon  of  thix*  who  rrHA  tecbid- 
uUilei.  that  P*rllanrni  could,  if  luiliipoKd,  (Ilve«  iuelf  of  lt>  present  autbofliy 
by  a  tan  of  niicide,  l.t.  by  repnlitiK  *II  tbt  (Utula  DOdcr  which  it  ii  now  tamr 
mooRl.  and  abollihlnii  the  common-l»w  rluhl  of  the  Clown  to  lunimon  il.amt 
IIicRuponcaiitfiU  tt«U  lobe  fonhwkh  diiulved.  having  of  count  fml  iimrldBd 
meani  for  annnionlnR  lueh  an  aiaembty.  or  memblia,  aa  (he  new  Cuiultluiitm 
cnated.  There  would  Uint  be  no  lethal  mrani  of  auTumoninii;  another  Parllaueat 
of  ilm  old  kind,  and  the  new  Conuliutlon.  whatever  It  wat.  would  therefore  not 
bv  liahlf  to  Iw  alMrol  nve  In  nch  miuiDer  u  lis  own  teniia  provlilad. 
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was  intended  to  create  a  sort  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, in  tlie  first  imlaiicc  by  way  of  gift  from  Hit-  sove- 
reign, but  afterwards,  under  Loui&  Philippe,  by  way  of  a 
compact,  or  kind  of  covenant  between  monarch  and  peo- 
ple. Tlic  fact  that  it  contained  no  provisions  for  altera- 
tion, having  apparently  been  designed  to  last  for  ever, 
worked  against  it;  and  the  discontents  of  France  may 
have  ripened  the  faster  because  no  constitutional  method 
bad  been  provided  for  appeasing  them  iiy  changes  in  the 
machinery  of  government.  Nothing  human  is  immortal; 
and  consiitulion-niakers  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
le&s  tlicy  presume  on  the  long  life  of  their  work  tbe 
longer  it  is  likely  to  live. 

The  Constitutions  of  Norway  (created  in  l8t4,  but 
5ubse4)uently  altered)  and  of  Greece  (created  in  1864) 
declare  tliat  amendments  are  to  be  confined  to  matters 
not  fundamental,  but  omil  to  specify  the  matters  falling 
under  tliat  description. 

The  existing  Constitution  of  France  is  so  far  legally 
unalterable  that  no  proposition  for  abolishing  the  re- 
publican form  of  govemnu-nl  can  be  entertained.  If  it 
be  asked.  What  is  a  republican  form?  one  may  answer 
that  if  ever  the  question  has  10  be  answered,  it  will 
be  not  so  much  by  the  i-ia  iuris  as  by  the  via  ftuH.  So 
aUo  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  one 
respect  virtually,  if  not  technically,  uncliangcable.  No 
State  can  without  its  own  consent  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  As  no  State  is  ever 
likely  to  consent  to  such  a  change,  the  change  may  be 
deemed  legally  unattainable;  and  that  any  State  against 
which  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  its  re- 
presentation cfTected  by  constitutional  amendments  to 
which  it  had  rcfu-^ed  assent  would  be  legally  justified 
in  considering  itself  out  of  the  Union.  In  accordance 
with  this  American  precedent,  the  new  Constitntion  of 
Australia  declares  that  no  State  can  have  its  propor- 
tionate representation  tn  the  Parliament,  or  the  mini- 
mum number  of  its  representatives  in  the  House  of 
13 
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Representatives,  reduced  without  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  electors  voting  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment '. 

Among  the  methods  by  which  confititiitions  of  the 
Rigid  type  make,  as  they  now  almost  invariably  do, 
provision  for  their  own  amendment,  four  deserve  to  be 
enumerated. 

The  first  is  to  give  the  function  to  the  Legislature, 
but  under  conditions  which  oblige  it  to  act  in  a  special 
w-ay,  different  from  that  by  which  ordinary  statutes  are 
passed.  Tliere  may,  for  instance,  be  required  a  fixed 
quorum  of  members  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. Bflgium  fixes  this  (juorum  at  two-thirds  of  each' 
House,  while  also  rciniiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
each  House  for  a  change.  Bavaria  requires  a  qtionim  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  each  House;  Rumania 
one  of  two-thirds.  Or  again — and  this  is  a  very  frequent 
provision,  found  oven  when  thai  last-mcnliotied  is  want- 
ing— 3  specified  minimum  majority  of  voles  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  an  amendment.  Sometimes  this  majority 
is  three-fourths  fns  in  Greece  and  Saxony,  and  in  the 
German  Empire  for  a  vote  of  the  Federal  Council) :  more 
frequently  it  is  two-thirds,  as  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, in  the  Mexican  Oiambers,  in  Norway.  Belgium. 
Rumania.  Servia.  Bulgari.i.  Another  plan  is  to  require 
a  dissolmion  of  ihe  Legislature,  so  that  the  amendments 
carried  in  one  session  may  come  under  the  judgement  of 
the  electors  at  a  general  election,  and  be  thereafter 
passed,  or  rejected,  by  ihc  newly  chosen  Legislature. 
This  arrangement,  often  combined  with  the  two-thirds 
majority  ride,  prevails  in  Holland,  Norway,  Rumania, 
Portugal,  Iceland,  Sweden  (where  the  amendment  must 
have  been  passed  in  two  ordinary  successive  sessions), 
and  several  other  States,  including  some  of  the  republics 
of  Spanish  America.  It  is  in  .substance  nn  appeal  to  ihe 
people  as  well  as  to  their  representatives,  and  therefore 
adds  a  further  guarantee  against  hasty  change.  Finallyi 
>St«BM]rVIII. 
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(he  two  Houses  of  llic  Legislature  may  sit  together  as 
a  Constituent  Assembly.  Tims  in  France  (Consiilulion 
of  1875}  when  each  Chamber  has  resolved  that  the  Coii- 
stittilion  shall  be  revised,  the  two  are  (or  the  moment 
fused,  and  proceed  to  debate  and  pass  amendments. 
Haiti  (ConKtitiilion  of  1899)  has  a  similar  plan,  which, 
odilly  enough,  was  not  borrowe<I  from  France,  but  is  as 
old  as  1843.  ^<^w  will  suspect  France  of  borrowing  from 
Haiti. 

A  second  plan  is  to  create  a  special  body  for  tlio  work 
of  revision.  In  the  United  States,  where  a  vast  deal  of 
constitution  making  and  revising  goes  on  111  the  several 
States,  sucli  a  body  is  called  a  Convention,  and  is  usually 
electe<i  when  il  is  desired  to  re-draft  the  whole  constitu* 
lion,  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  draft  being,  however, 
almost  always  reserved  for  the  people '.  In  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  after  amendments  have  been  twice  passed  by 
the  orilinary  Legislature,  a  sort  of  Special  .Assembly, 
similarly  elected,  but  twice  as  targe,  called  the  Great 
Skuptschina  (in  Servia)  or  Great  Sobranje  (in  Hul- 
garia),  receives  and  finally  decides  on  the  proposed 
amendments. 

The  republics  of  Paraguay.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  also  prescribe  Convenlions. 
preceded  in  each  case  by  votes  of  the  Legislature,  such 
votes  usually  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  *. 

A  third  plan  is  to  refer  the  new  constitution,  or  the 
amendments  proposed  (if  the  revision  is  partial),  to  a 
number  of  minor  or  local  authorities  for  approval.  This 
course  is  an  obviously  suitable  one  in  a  federation,  and 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  the  Unilecl  .States,  by 
Mexico,  by  Colombia,  by  Switzerland,  and  by  the  new 

*  Put  (lit  ConAKutLctn  of  .Mivkwippi  oi  i^  wan  enactrd  by  m  Ccinvtnliun  cmLy 
and  nncr  uibmiKrd  to  ihc  |kui>Ic.  Sr  u  la  Ihc  ITiiltcd  Sulci  llic  luiho)'! 
Amrriam  C^mmnnn»M.  ch.  luvil. 

*  i)n  (be  wbcik  lubjctl  of  the  modri  of  acccndtn^r  conitltuiloru  nfvrrncr  mty 
be  noA*  to  lie  Tuluiblc  booli  of  my  frl'in)  M  Chaftrm  llnrKrainl,  Pm(r««r  al 
Gemv.  £i^*Uufvnt  rt  Sirtttm  dtt  Cantiiii^lKv.  S«  »!■>  Diirmw.  Lti  Con- 
tlitmti'tv  M*4*rm*t  I  tymr  u  ihetc  Fimk*^  nnci  cvpccuiLly  to  Ihe  former,  moil  of 
th«  (kU  hoc  |{inD  rrcudJnK  ibe  minor  Stila. 
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Australian  Commonwealth,  in  all  of  which  the  com- 
poiicni  Slates  are  consulted,  the  United  States  requiring 
a  ihrcc-fourlhs  majority  of  States,  Switzerland,  Austra- 
lia, and  Mexico  a  bare  majority.  (Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tralia also  require  a  majority  of  the  citizens  generally.) 
It  is  not,  however,  invariable  in  federal  countries,  for  the 
Argentine  Confederation  entrusts  amendment  to  a  Con- 
vention, following  on  a  three-fourths  majority  vote  of 
the  Legislature,  and  Brazil  (now  a  federal  country) 
leaves  it  to  the  Legislature  alone,  acting  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  three  successive  debates.  Neither  is  such 
a  plan  necessarily  contined  to  a  federation,  for  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  (in  1780)  sub- 
mitted to  the  Towns  (i.e.  townships)  of  the  State,  acting 
as  communities,  and  enacted  by  the  majority  of  them. 

The  fourth  plan  is  to  refer  amendments  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Originating  in  the  New  England 
Stales  of  America,  where  democracy  earliest  prevailed, 
this  method  has  spread  to  Switzerland  and  to  Australia, 
both  of  which  require  for  atteraiions  in  the  Funda- 
mental Instrument  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  States.  It  prevails  now 
not  only  in  these  two  federalions,  but  also  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  (with  very  rare  exceptions). 
A  bare  imijority  of  vote.s  is  snfhcient,  except  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  thrce-fifthR  are  required,  and  in  Indiana 
and  Oregon,  which  require  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified 
voters.  The  popular  vote  is  also  in  use  in  the  several 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  It  was  repeatedly  employed 
in  France  during  the  first  Revolution,  and  again  (under 
the  name  of  plebiscite)  by  Louis  Napoleon  under  the 
Second  Empire. 

These  variations  in  the  mode  of  amending  arc  in- 
teresting enough  to  deserve  a  few  comments. 

Broadly  speaking,  two  methods  of  amendment  are 
most  in  use :  that  which  gives  the  function  to  the  Legis- 
lature, usually  requiring  something  more  than  a  bare 
majority,  and  that  which  gives  it  to  the  People,  i.e.  ihe 
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qaniified  voters.  The  former  of  these  methods  often 
directs  a  dissulutiun  of  the  Legislature  lo  precede  the 
final  vote  on  amendments,  and  in  this  way  secures  for 
the  people  a  means  of  delivering  their  jiidgemeiit  on 
the  questions  at  issue.  The  latter  method  is,  however, 
a  more  distinct  and  emphatic,  because  a  more  direct,  re- 
ot^nition  of  Popular  Sovereignty;  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  consdttnion  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  apart  irom  taction,  whereas 
in  the  Legislature  it  may  have  been  by  a  parly  vote  that 
the  amendments  have  been  carried.  Thus  it  supplies 
the  broadest  and  fimicst  basis  on  which  a  Frame  of 
Government  can  rest.  The  Convention  system  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  others,  and  has  struck  no  deep 
roots  in  the  Old  World,  while  in  the  United  Stale.s  it 
has  been  virtually  superseded  (as  respects  enactment) 
by  that  of  the  direct  Popular  Vote. 

Geographically  regarded,  the  method  of  revision  by 
Legislature  prevails  over  Europe  and  over  most  of 
Spanish  America  {being  in  the  laiicr  region  sometimes 
combined  with  the  Convention  method).  The  Constitu- 
tion which  has  most  influenced  others  in  Europe  and 
become  a  type  for  them  in  this  respect  is  that  of  Holland 
(1S14),  because  it  was  the  earliest  one  established  after 
the  revolutionary  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  (except  the  Federal  Government")  and  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  the  Swiss  and  Australian  Federa- 
tions arc  ruled  by  the  Popular  method.  The  Constitu- 
tion which  has  set  ihc  type  of  this  method  is  that  of 
Uassachusctts  of  1780. 

As  respects  facility  of  change,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Constitutions  which  are  most  quickly  and  easily 
altereil  arc  those  of  Prussia,  which  prescribes  no  safe- 
guard save  that  of  two  successive  votes  separated  by  an 
interval  of  at  least  twenty-one  days,  and  that  of  France, 
which  requires  an  absolute  majority  of  each  House  for 
a  proposal  to  revise,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  sitting  together  for  the  carrying  of  any  amend- 
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mcnt.  The  omission  of  the  French  Chambers  in  1875  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  eonstilutioii  then  framed,  or  to 
provide  lor  ihuir  sanction  to  any  future  amendments, 
was  due  to  ihe  doubt  which  e^ch  party  felt  of  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  Republicans,  though 
able  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  con- 
stitution  by  the  Legislature,  were  not  quite  sure  that 
a  republican  one  would  he  carried  if  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  Thu^  it  has  come  about  that  France, 
which  went  further  towards  popular  sovereignty  in  1793 
than  any  great  country  lias  ever  done,  has  lived  since 
1875  under  an  instrument  never  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  which  was  originally  regarded  as  purely  provi- 
sional. 

The  Constitution  which  it  is  most  dilliicuU  to  change 
is  that  of  the  Unhcd  States.  It  has  in  tact  never  been 
amended  since  rSoi).  except  thrice  between  1865  and 
1870,  immediately  after  and  in  con^eipiencc  of  llie  Civil 
War,  and  then  under  conditions  entirety  abnormal,  be- 
cause some  State.'*  were  under  military  duress. 

Tlic  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards  easier 
and  swifter  methods  than  those  ivhicli  were  in  favour 
during  the  first  hnlf  of  the  nineteenth  century:  and  in 
Germany  lawyers  and  publicists  are  now  disposed  to 
minimize  the  difTercnce  belwecn  constitutional  changes 
and  ordinary  statutes,  partly  perhaps  because  doctrines 
of  popitlar  sovereignty  obtain  little  sympathy  from  the 
school  dominant  in  the  new  Empire.  That  Empire  itself 
presents  quite  peculiar  phenomena.  So  far  as  the  Reichs- 
tag or  Federal  .\i^semhly  is  concerned,  the  constitution 
can  be  altered  by  ordinary  legislation.  But  in  the  Federal 
Cotmcil  a  niajorily  is  required  large  enough  to  enable 
cither  Prussia  on  the  one  hand  or  a  combination  of  the 
smaller  Slates  on  the  other  to  prevent  any  change. 
Tliis  is  because  the  component  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion arc  not  republics,  as  in  .'\merica.  Switzerland,  and 
Australia,  but  are  (except  the  three  Hanse  cities)  monar- 
dues,  so  that  the  Upper  Federal  House  represents  not 
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the  people  but  the  governments  of  the  several  German 
States. 

It  is  evident  th^t  the  greater  or  less  stability  of  any 
^iven  conslitutioti  will  (other  things  being  equal)  be 
(Ictermined  by  the  comparative  <iifiicuhy  or  case  of  carry- 
ing changes  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods.  As 
one  at  least  of  them,  that  of  committing  the  function  of 
revision  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  not  followed 
by  a  popular  vote,  seems  to  inti-qjose  no  more,  and 
pos*ib1y  even  less,  difficulty  or  delay  than  does  the 
ordinary  process  of  law-making  by  a  two- chambered 
legislature,  it  may  be  asked  why  a  constitution  change- 
able in  such  a  way  should  be  called  Rigid  at  all.  Bi-caiise 
inasmuch  as  the  method  of  changing  it  is  different  from 
that  of  passing  ordinary  statutes,  the  people  are  led  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  may  be  de- 
terred, by  the  trouble  and  formalities  involved  in  creating 
the  special  body,  from  too  lightly  or  frequently  tamper- 
ing with  their  fundamental  laws.  It  seems  a  more  mo- 
mentous step  to  create  this  convention  ad  hoc  than  to 
carr>'  a  measure  through  a  legislature  which  already 
exists,  and  is  daily  employed  on  legislative  work.  Ex- 
perience has,  moreover,  shown  in  the  United  States,  the 
countr)-  in  which  this  method  has  been  largely  used  for 
redrafting,  or  preparing  amendments  to,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  Slates',  that  a  set  of  men  can  be 
found  for  the  work  of  a  Convention  better  than  those 
who  form  the  ordinary  legislature  of  the  State,  and  that 
their  proceedings  when  assembled  excite  more  attention 
and  evoke  more  discussion  than  do  those  of  a  Slate 
Legislature,  a  body  which  now  receives  little  respect, 
though  perhaps  as  much  as  it  deserves.  Nowadays, 
however,  a  draft  constitution  prepared  by  a  Convention 
is  in  an  American  State  almost  always  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval. 


<  No  Can(Ututi<iiul  ConrcDiloo  hu  crcr  tmn  hclij  tar  irviSnK  Ihc  Fnlfnl 
CMMiUUks  cd  irt^v,  irlilch  n>  dnflftil  by  ■  ronnnilan  and  ulvptDd  by  lEie 
tUrmn  Suit*  In  marmian. 
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The  French  plan  of  u&ing  the  two  Houses  sitting 
together  as  a  Constituent  Conventioii  has  a  ccrtaiii  in- 
terest for  lilngli^hint-n,  because  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  (Ii^]lutcs  between  their  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Common*  might  be  settled  by  a  vote  of  both 
sitting  together,  i.*".  of  the  whole  of  the  Great  Council 
ot  the  Nation  *  as  it  sat  in  the  thirteenth  century  before 
it  liad  formed  the  habit  of  debating  and  voting  in  two 
Houses.  It  still  meets  (bnl  does  not  debate  or  vote) 
a»  one  body  when  the  Sovereign,  or  a  Commission  re- 
presenting the  Sovereign,  is  present,  as  happens  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

To  examine  the  distinctive  (jualitics  of  Rigid  Consti- 
tutions, as  I  must  now  do,  is  virtually  to  traverse  again 
tlie  same  path  which  was  followed  in  investigating  thoM: 
of  the  Flexible  type,  for  the  points  in  which  the  latter 
were  found  deficient  are  those  in  which  Rigid  Constitu- 
tions excel,  while  the  merits  of  the  Flexible  indicate  the 
faults  of  the  Rigid.    The  intpiiry  may,  therefore,  be  brief. 

The  two  distinctive  mcrils  claimed  for  these  Consti- 
tutions are  their  Ochniccnoss  and  ihcir  Stability. 

XL    ThB    DEFtNITBNKSS   OF   RlCIJ>  CO!(STlTUTIOir3i 

We  have  seen  that  the  distinctive  mark  of  these  Rigid 
Constitutions  i$  their  superiority  to  ordinary  statutes. 
They  are  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  legislature,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  changt-d  by  it.  They  arc  embodied 
in  one  written  document,  or  possibly  in  a  few  documents. 
so  that  their  provisions  are  ascertainable  without  doubt 
by  a  reference  to  the  documentary  terms.  This  feature 
is  a  legitimate  con»;e(|uencc  of  ibc  importance  whidi  be- 
longs to  a  Itfw  placed  above  all  other  laws.    That  whicl) 

'  m*pUa  would  hire  tDorecliancf  olbcinR  f»Too(«bly  cnirrulncd  wer*  ihe 
npfwr  UVWM  now.  •>  li  ndn  it'x-,  1(i«(h:in  iwo  hunditd  itronE.  Ai  li  li  now 
m^i\t  »l  I'rni  li'liii  Uaaie  al  f  mnionnK.  irlth  a  maJorllF  nt  .ibniii  {duriwn  Co 
W  b^lMCtlMl  Cn  ooe  polillul  juFIy.  tlic  piny  ^rhicb  Ik  fa  a  pcrciunrnt  Rilnacitj 
«ICM  f(c)  Ikat  the  chancel  kr<  not  eiiual. 
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is  to  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  ihc  Slaic,  giving  permanent 
shape  to  its  political  scheme,  cannot  be  left  unwritten, 
and  caoaot  be  left  to  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  a 
considerable  number  of  (lociimcnt.x  which  may  be  con- 
fined or  inconstslenl.  Whether  it  spring  from  the  agrcc- 
tnent  of  the  ciii/vn^  or  from  lite  free  gift  of  a  monarch, 
it  must  be  emhudied  if  ijossible  in  one,  if  mil.  al  any  rate 
in  only  a  few  solemn  instrinncnls.  Hiat  which  is  to  be  a 
fundamental  law,  limiiing  lite  power  of  the  legislature, 
roust  t>e  stfi  forth  in  specific  and  luimislakable  terms — 
else  how  shali  it  be  known  when  the  leginlalure  is  infring- 
ing upon  or  viobling  it  ?  A  Flexible  Constitution,  which 
the  legialatiir*!  am  modify  or  destroy  at  its  pleasure, 
though  it  might  concfivably  be  embodied  in  one  docu- 
ment only,  is  in  fact  almost  always  to  be  collected  from 
at  leaal  several  documents,  and  is  often,  like  ihe  Flexible 
Coiisiituiion  of  England,  scatiered  through  a  multitude 
of  statutes  and  collecltons  of  precedcnlft.  Hut  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  a  Rigid  Consttiniion  would  be  lost 
were  its  provisions  left  in  simitar  confusion. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  ihat  the  citizen  of 
a  country  controlled  by  a  Rigid  Constitution  who  desires 
to  understand  the  full  scope  and  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment will  6nd  all  lhat  he  needs  in  the  document  itiielf. 
No  law  ever  was  so  written  as  to  anticipate  and  cover  all 
the  cases  that  can  possibly  arise  under  it  *.  There  will 
always  be  omissions,  some  left  intentionally,  because  the 
points  not  specifically  covered  were  deemed  fitter  for  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  subsequently,  some,  again,  be- 
cause the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  not  agree,  or 
knew  that  the  enacting  authority  would  not  agree,  re- 
garding them.  Other  omissions,  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
will  be  disclosed  by  the  course  of  events,  for  qne^tions 
are  sure  to  arise  which  the  imagination  or  foresight  of 
those  who  prepared  the  constitution  never  contemplated. 
There  will  also  be  expressions  whose  meaning  is  ob- 

qnMMtoqBelacidcrlMa>BiptctienduiUir.'~IaIiani»ia/)((«f  t.  j.  to. 
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scurc,  and  whose  application  to  unforeseen  cases  will  be 
(oiiud  tloublful  when  ihosc  cases  have  lo  be  dealt  with. 
Here  let  us  distinguish  three  classes  of  omissions  or 
obscurities : — 

The  first  class  includes  mailers,  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  written  constitution,  which  cannot  be  deemed  to 
have  been  left  to  be  settled  eiihcr  by  the  tcglslatnrc  or 
by  any  other  organ  of  government,  because  they  are  too 
large  or  grave,  as  for  instance  matters  by  dealing  with 
which  the  legislature  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  and  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Execu- 
tive, or  the  Judiciary,  or  (in  a  Federal  Government)  of 
the  component  States.  Matters  belonging  to  this  class 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  an  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution itself. 

The  second  class  includes  gaps  or  omissions  relating 
to  matters  not  palpably  outside  the  competence  of  the 
legislature  as  defined  by  the  constitution.  Here  the 
proper  course  will  be  for  the  legislature  to  regulate 
such  matters  by  statute,  or  else  to  leave  them  to  be 
seiilcd  by  the  aetton  of  the  several  organs  of  govcmmciit 
each  acting  within  its  own  sphere.  These  organs  may 
by  such  action  create  a  body  of  usage  which,  when  well 
settled,  will  practically  supplement  the  defects  of  the 
consiiliuion,  as  statutes  will  do  in  like  manner,  so  far  as 
they  are  pas.*cil  tu  cover  the  omitted  cases. 

The  third  class  consists  not  of  omissions  but  of  matters 
which  are  reierre<l  lo  by  the  constitution,  but  in  terms 
whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  Here  the  ciuestion  i«  what 
interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  its  words  by  the  authority 
entitled  to  interpret,  that  authority  being  in  some  coun- 
tries the  legislature,  in  others  the  judicial  tribunals.  To 
the  subject  of  Iiiterprclalion  I  shall  presently  return. 
Meantime,  it  nmst  be  noted  that  both  Legislation  and 
Usage  in  fdling  up  the  vac.int  spaces  in  the  constitution, 
and  Interpretation  in  explaining  its  application  to  a 
scries  of  new  cases  as  ibey  arivc  upon  points  not  ex- 
pressly covered  by  its  words,  expand  and  develop  a  coti- 
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ftlitution,  and  may  niakc  it  after  a  long  interval  oi  lime 
dilTim-Dt  from  what  it  seemed  to  be  to  ttiuse  who  watched 
its  infancy.  The  statutes,  usages,  and  explanations  afore- 
said will  in  fact  come  to  form  a  sort  of  fringe  to  the  con- 
stitution, coherinfi;  with  it,  and  possessing  practically  the 
same  legal  authority  as  its  express  words  have.  And  it 
thus  may  happen  that  (as  in  the  United  States)  a  large 
mass  of  parasitic  law  grows  up  round  the  document  or 
documents  which  contain  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless 
there  will  still  remain  a  distinction  between  this  parasitic 
law  and  usage  and  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
itself.  Tlie  latter  stand  unchangeable,  save  by  constitu- 
tional amendmcm.  Statnles.  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
changed  by  the  legislature ;  usage  may  lake  a  new  direc- 
tion; the  decisions  given  interpreting  the  constitution 
may  be  recalled  or  varied  by  t!ic  auihority  that  pro- 
nounced ihem.  All  these  are  in  fact  Flexible  iwrasites 
growing  upon  a  Rigid  stem.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
apparent  dcfinitencss  and  simplicity  of  Documentary 
Constitutions  may  in  any  given  case  be  largely  (|ualificd 
by  the  growth  of  a  mass  of  ciuasi-constitiitional  matter 
which  has  to  be  known  before  the  practical  working  of 
the  constitution  can  be  understood. 

XII.  Tbb  Stability  o?  Rigid  Constitutions. 

The  stability  of  a  constitution  is  an  ohject  to  be  much 
desired  both  because  it  inspires  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  encouraging  order,  industry  and 
thrift,  and  because  it  enables  experience  to  be  accumu- 
lated whereby  the  practical  working  of  the  constitution 
may  be  improved.  Political  institutions  .ire  under  all 
circumstances  difficult  lo  work,  and  when  they  are  fre- 
quently changed,  the  nation  docs  not  learn  how  to  work 
them  -yiroperly.  Experiment  is  the  sold  of  progress,  but 
experiments  must  l>c  allowed  a  certain  mea.sure  of  time. 
The  plant  will  not  grow  if  men  frequently  uncover  the 
roots  lo  see  how  they  are  striking.    Constitutions  em- 
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bodied  in  on«  legal  dociimcMit  and  unchangeable  by  the 
legislature,  aro  iniended  lo  be,  and  would  .seem  ]iki-ly 
to  be,  peculiarly  durable.  Being  definilc,  they  do  not 
give  that  opening  to  small  deviations  and  perversions 
likely  to  arise  from  the  vagueness  of  a  Flexible  or  '  un- 
written '  Constitnlion,  or  from  the  probable  discre- 
pancies between  the  different  laws  and  tradhionji  of 
which  it  consists.  They  may  be  battered  down.  b«t  they 
cannot  easily  (save  by  a  method  to  be  presently  ex- 
amined) be  undermined.  When  an  attack  is  made  upon 
them,  whether  by  executive  acts  violating  their  provi- 
sions, or  by  the  passing  of  statutes  inconsistent  with 
those  provisions,  such  an  attack  cun  hardly  escape  obser- 
vation. It  is  a  plain  notice  to  the  defenders  of  the  consti- 
tution to  rally  and  to  stir  up  the  people  by  showing  (he 
mischief  of  an  insidious  change.  The  principles  on  which 
the  government  rests,  being  set  forth  in  a  broad  and 
simple  form,  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mimity.  which,  if  it  has  been  accustomed  to  give  those 
principles  a  general  approval.  vnW  be  unwilling  to  sec 
them  tampered  ft-ith.  Moreover  the  process  prescribed 
for  amendment  interposes  various  delays  and  formalities 
before  a  change  can  be  carried  through,  pending  which 
the  people  can  reconsider  the  issues  involved,  and  recede, 
if  they  think  fit.  from  projects  that  may  have  at  first 
attracted  them.  Both  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
constitutional  amendments  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  legislature  have  been  rejected  by  the  people,  not 
merely  because  the  mass  of  the  people  arc  often  more 
conservative  than  their  representatives,  or  are  less  ame- 
nable to  the  pressure  of  particuhir  '  interests  '  or  sections 
of  opinion,  but  because  fuller  discussion  revealed  objec- 
tions whose  weight  had  not  been  appreciated  when  the 
proposal  first  appeared.  In  these  respects  the  Rigid 
Constitution  has  real  elements  of  lability. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  really  less  stable  than  it  ap- 
pears, for  there  is  in  its  rigidity  an  element  of  danger. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  a  constitution  of  the 
Flexible  type  finds  safety  in  the  eUsliciiy  which  enables 
it  to  be  stretched  to  meet  some  passing  emergency,  and 
then  to  resume  its  prior  shape,  and  thai  il  may  di&arm 
revolution  by  meeting  revoliilion  hatf-way.  This  is  just 
what  the  Rigid  Constitution  cannot  do.  U  is  consinicled, 
it  1  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  mechanics,  like  an  iron 
rail  way- bridge,  built  solidly  to  resist  the  greatest  amount 
of  pressure  by  w-irid  or  wtiter  that  is  likely  to  impinge 
upon  it.  If  the  materials  are  soimd  and  the  workmanship 
good,  the  bridge  resists  wilh  ap]>areni  case,  and  pcrliaps 
without  showing  signs  of  strain  or  displacement,  up  to 
the  highest  degn-e  of  pressure  provided  for.  Hut  when 
that  degree  has  been  pau>ed,  it  may  break  suddenly  and 
utterly  to  pieces,  as  the  old  Tay  Bridge  did  under  the 
storm  of  December,  1879.  The  fact  thai  il  is  very  strong 
and  all  knit  lightly  into  one  fabric,  while  enabling  it  to 
stand  firm  under  small  oscillations  or  disturbances,  may 
aggravate  great  ones,  l-'or  just  as  the  whole  bridge 
ctdUpses  toKcthcr,  so  the  Rigid  Constitution,  which  has 
arrested  various  proposed  changes,  may  be  ovcrlhrown 
by  a  popular  tempest  which  has  gathered  strength  from 
the  very  fact  that  such  changes  were  not  and  under  the 
actual  conditions  of  politics  could  not  be  made  by  way 
of  amendment.  When  a  party  grows  up  clamouring  for 
some  reforms  which  can  be  effected  only  by  changing 
the  constitution,  or  when  a  question  arises  for  dealing 
with  which  the  constitution  provides  no  means,  then, 
if  the  constitution  cannot  be  amended  in  the  legal  way, 
because  the  legally  prescribed  majority  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  discontent  that  was  debarred  from  any  legal 
outlet  may  find  vent  in  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war.  'llie 
history  of  the  Slavery  question  in  the  United  States  il- 
lustrates this  danger  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  no  other 
illiutration  is  needed.  The  Constitution  of  1787.  while 
reco^izing  the  existence  of  slavery,  left  sundry  ques- 
tions, and  in  .panicidar  that  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  new  territories  and  States,  unsettled.    Thirty  years 
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later  tlicsc  matters  became  a  cause  of  strife,  and  after 
another  thirty  years  this  strife  became  so  acwte  a*  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  country.  Both  parties  claimed 
that  the  Constitution  was  on  their  side.  Had  there  been 
no  Constitution  embodied  in  an  instnimcnl  difllciilt  of 
change,  or  had  it  been  practicable  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, so  that  the  majority  in  Congress  could  have  had, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  possible — though  no  one  can  say  that  it  is 
certain — that  the  War  of  Secession  might  have  been 
averted.  So  much  may  at  any  rate  be  noted  that  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  intended  to  hold  the  whole  nalion 
together,  failed  to  do.  There  might  no  doubt  in  any 
case  have  been  armed  strife,  as  there  was  in  England 
under  its  Flexible  Constitution  in  1641.  But  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  slave-holding  party,  which  saw 
its  hold  on  the  government  slipping  away,  hardened  its 
heart  because  it  held  that  it  was  the  true  exponent 
of  the  Constitution,  and  because  the  Constitution  made 
comp^oIni^c  more  diRicult  than  it  need  have  been  in  a 
country  possfssing  a  fully  sovereign  legislature. 

Two  opposing  tendencies  are  always  at  work  in  coun- 
tries ruled  by  these  Constitutions,  the  one  of  which  tends 
to  strcngllien,  ibe  other  to  weaken  them.  The  first  is 
the  growth  of  the  respect  for  the  Constitution  which 
increasing  age  brings.  The  remark  is  often  made  that  if 
husband  and  wife  do  not  positively  dislike  one  another, 
and  if  their  respective  characters  do  not  change  imder 
ill-health  or  misfonune,  every  year  makes  them  like  one 
another  better.  They  may  not  have  been  warmly  at- 
tached at  fir*t.  but  the  memories  of  past  efforts  and 
hardships,  as  well  as  of  past  enjoyments,  endear  them 
more  and  more  to  one  another,  and  even  if  jars  and 
bickerings  should  unhappily  recnr  from  ttmc  to  time, 
the  strength  of  habit  renders  each  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  makes  that  final  severance  which,  at  moments  of 
exasperation,  they  may  possibly  have  contemplated  with 
equanimity,  a.  severe  blow  when  it  arrives.    So  a  nation. 
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though  not  coniciiled  with  its  Constitution,  ami  vexed 
by  quarrels  over  parts  of  it,  may  grow  fond  of  it  simply 
because  it  has  lived  with  it,  has  obtained  a  measure  of 
prosperity  under  il,  has  perhaps  been  wont  to  flaunt  its 
merits  before  other  nations,  and  to  toasi  il  at  pubHc 
festivities.  The  magic  of  self-love  ami  self-complacency 
turns  even  its  meaner  parts  to  gold,  while  imaginative 
reverence  for  the  p^ist  lends  il  a  higlur  sanction.  This 
is  one  way  in  which  Tiuir  may  work.  But  Time  also 
works  against  it,  for  Time,  in  changing  the  social  and 
material  condition  of  a  people,  makes  the  old  polilical 
arrangements  as.  they  descend  from  one  generation  to 
another  a  less  adequate  expression  of  their  political 
needs.  Nobody  now  discusses  the  old  problem  of  the 
Best  Fonn  of  Government,  because  everybody  now  ad- 
mits ttiat  the  chief  merit  of  any  form  is  to  be  foimd  in  its 
suitability  to  the  conditions  and  ideas  of  those  among 
whom  it  prevails.  Now  if  the  conditions  of  a  country 
change,  if  the  balance  of  power  among  classes,  the 
dominant  ideas  of  reflective  men,  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  sources  whence  wcahh  flows,  the  duties  ex- 
pected from  the  administrative  departments  of  govern- 
ment, all  become  different,  while  the  form  and  constitti- 
tion  ally- pre  scribed  methods  of  government  remain  un- 
modified, il  is  clear  that  flaws  in  the  Constitution  will  be 
revealed  which  were  previously  unseen,  and  problems 
will  arise  with  which  its  arrangements  cannot  cope. 
The  remedy  is  of  course  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
But  that  is  just  what  may  be  impossible,  because  the 
requisite  majority  may  be  unattainable;  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  amendment,  entrenched  behind  the  ramparts  of 
an  elaborate  procedure,  may  succeed  in  averting  changes 
which  the  safety  of  the  community  demands,  Tlic  pro- 
visions that  were  meant  to  give  security  may  now  be 
dangerous,  because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  natural 
development. 

Even  where  no  strong  parly  interest  is  involved  it 
may  be  hard  to  pass  the  amendments  needed.  The  his- 
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tory  of  the  United  States  again  supplies  a  case  in  point. 
Two  defects  in  its  Constitution  arc  admitted  by  most 
political  thinkers.  One  is  the  absence  of  power  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  over  the 
whole  Union.  The  other  is  the  nicihod  of  conducting 
the  election  of  a  President,  a  method  which  in  1876 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  may 
tvcry  four  years  involve  the  gravest  ri*lcs.  Yet  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  procure  any  amendment  on 
cUher  point,  because  an  enormous  force  of  united  public 
opinion  i*  needed  to  ensure  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  ihree-fourths  ol 
the  Stales.  The  first  of  these  two  changes  excites  no 
sufficient  interest  among  politicians  to  make  them  care 
to  deal  with  it.  Tlie  second  is  neglected,  because  no  one 
tias  a  clear  view  of  what  should  be  substituted,  and 
neither  party  feeLs  that  it  ha^  more  to  gain  than  has  the 
other  by  grappling  with  ihe  problem. 

A  historical  comparison  o£  the  two  types  as  regards 
the  smoolhnes*  of  their  working,  and  the  consequent 
tendency  of  one  or  other  to  secure  a  quiet  life  to  the 
State,  yields  few  profitable  results,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  different  nations  are  too  dissimilar  to  enable 
close  parallels  to  be  drawn,  and  because  much  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  provisions  of  each  particu- 
lar instrument  have  been  drawn  and  upon  the  greater  or 
less  particularity  of  those  provisions.  The  present  Con- 
stitution of  France,  for  instance,  is  contained  in  two 
very  short  and  simple  docimicnts,  which  determine  only 
the  general  structure  of  the  government,  and  are  in  siie 
not  one-twentieth  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land. Hence  it  follows  that  a  far  freer  play  is  left  to  the 
legislature  and  executive  in  France  than  in  Switzerland; 
and  that  these  two  authorities  have  in  the  former  State 
more  power  of  meeting  any  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  country,  and  also  more  power  of  doing  harm  by 
ha^ty  and  unwise  action,  than  is  permitted  in  the  latter. 
As  Adaptability  is  die  characteristic  merit  and  insecurity 
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the  characteristic  defect  of  a  Flexible  Constitution,  so 
the  drawback  which  corresponds  to  the  Dnrabilily  of 
the  Rigid  is  its  smaller  capacity  fur  meeting  the  changes 
and  chances  of  economic,  social  and  political  conditions. 
A  provision  strictly  defining  the  slnictiire  of  ihc  govern- 
metit  may  prevent  the  evolution  of  a  needed  organ.  A 
prohibition  debarring  the  Ic^slattire  from  passing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  measures  may  prove  iiiifortnnale  when 
a  measure  of  that  kind  would  be  the  proper  remedy. 
Eveiy  security  has  its  corresponding  disadvantage. 


XIII.  Thb  Ikterprktatiom  op  Rigid  Constttutiojis, 

A  well-drawn  Rigid  Constitution  will  confine  itself  to 
CMCQtiaU.  and  leave  many  details  to  be  tilled  in  subsc* 
quently  by  ordinary  legislation  and  by  usage.  But  (as 
already  observed)  even  the  best-drawn  instrument  is  sure 
to  have  omitted  some  things  which  ought  to  have  been 
expressly  provided  for,  to  have  imposed  restrictions 
which  will  prove  inconvenient  in  practice,  to  contain 
provisions  which  turn  otit  to  be  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations  when  cases  occur  raising  a  point  to  which 
the  words  of  those  provisions  do  not  seem  to  be  directly 
addressed.  When  any  of  these  things  happen,  the  autho- 
rities, legislative  and  executive,  who  have  to  work  the 
Con&titution  find  themselves  in  a  difKculty.  Steps  seem 
called  for  which  the  Constitution  either  does  not  give 
power  to  do,  or  forbids  to  be  done,  or  leaves  in  such 
doubt  as  to  raise  scruples  and  controversies.  Tlie  autho- 
ttti«~i,  or  the  nation  itself,  have  then  three  alteniativc 
courses  open  to  them.  The  first  is  to  submit  to  the  re- 
strictions which  the  Constitution  imposes,  and  abandon 
a  contemplated  course  of  action,  though  the  public  in- 
terest demands  it.  This  is  disagreeable,  but  if  the  case  is 
□ot  urgent,  may  be  the  best  course,  ihough  it  tends  to  the 
dnparagement  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  second 
course  is  to  anienrl  the  Constitution :  and  it  is  obviously 
the  proper  one,  if  it  be  possible.  But  it  may  be  practically 
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impossible,  because  the  procedure  for  passing  an  amend- 
ment may  be  too  slow,  the  need  for  action  being  urgent, 
or  because  the  majority  tliat  can  be  secured  for  ainend- 
mcni,  even  if  large,  may  be  smaller  than  the  Constitution 
prescribes.  The  only  remaining  expedient  is  that  which 
is  euphemistically  called  Extensive  Interpretation,  but 
may  really  amount  to  Evasion.  Evasion,  pernicious  as 
it  is.  may  give  a  slighter  shock  to  public  confidence  thaaj 
open  violation,  as  some  have  argued  thai  equivocation] 
leaves  a  man's  conscience  less  impaired  for  fiilurc  use 
than  does  the  telling  of  a  downright  falsehood.  Cases 
occur  in  which  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature  profess 
to  be  acting  under  the  Constitmion,  when  in  reality 
they  arc  stretching  it,  or  twisting  it,  i.e.  arc  putting  a 
forced  construction  upon  its  terms,  and  affecting  to 
treat  that  as  being  lawful  under  ils  terms  which  the 
natural  sense  of  the  terms  docs  not  justify.  The  ques- 
tion follows  whether  such  an  evasion  will  be  held  legal, 
i.e.  whether  acts  done  in  virtue  of  such  a  forced  construc- 
tion as  aforesaid  will  be  deemed  constitutional,  and  will 
bind  the  citizens  as  being  legally  done.  This  will  evi- 
dently depend  on  a  mailer  we  have  not  yel  considered, 
but  one  of  profonnd  iniporiance,  v«.  the  authority 
in  whom  is  lodged  the  right  of  interpreting  a  Rigid 
Constitution. 

On  thi*  point  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  theory 
and  jiractice  between  countrio  which  follow  the  English 
and  countries  wlucli  follow  the  Roman  law.  The  English 
attribute  the  right  to  the  Judiciary,  As  a  constitutional 
inslriunent  is  a  law,  distinguished  from  other  laws  only 
by  its  higher  rank,  principle  suggests  that  it  should,  like 
other  laws,  be  interpreted  by  the  legal  tribunals,  the  last 
word  resting,  as  in  other  matters,  with  the  final  Court  of 
Appeal.  This  principle  of  referring  to  the  Courts  all 
qiicstions  of  legal  interpretation  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  English  Common  1-iw,  and  holds  the  field 
in  all  countriett  whose  systems  are  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  that  Common  Law.    In  i>ariiculiir,  it  holds  good 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  ihc  United  States.  As  the 
British  Parliament  can  alter  any  part  of  the  British 
Constitulioti  at  pleasure,  the  principle  is  of  secondary 
political  importance  in  Knglaiul,  (or  when  any  really 
pravc  question  arises  on  the  conslniction  of  a  constitu- 
tional law  it  is  dealt  ^vith  by  legislation.  However,  the 
action  of  the  Courts  in  construing  the  existing  law  is 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  when  questions  arise 
which  the  Legislature  refuses  to  deal  with,  auch,  for 
instance,  as  those  that  affect  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church.  So  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  constihiiional  ([uestions  were  at  issue  between 
the  King  and  the  Hou»e  of  Commons,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  *eille  by  statute,  because  ihe  king  would 
have  refused  consent  lo  hills  passed  by  the  Commons, 
the  power  of  the  Judges  to  declare  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  Constitution  was  of  great  significance.  In  the 
United  States,  where  Congress  cannot  alter  the  Con- 
fitilution,  the  function  of  the  Judiciary  to  interpret  the 
will  of  Ihc  people  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitulion  has 
attained  its  highest  development.  The  framers  of  that 
Constitution  perhaps  scarcely  realized  what  the  effect 
of  ihcir  arrangements  would  be.  More  than  ten  years 
passed  before  any  case  raised  the  point;  and  when  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  an  Act  of  Congress  might 
be  invalid  because  in  excess  of  the  power  granted  by 
the  Constitution,  some  surprise  and  more  anger  were 
expressed.  The  reasoning  on  which  ihe  Court  proceeded 
was,  however,  plainly  sound,  and  the  right  wa*  therefore 
soon  admitted.  Canada  and  Australia  have  followed  the 
English  doctrine,  so  the  Bench  has  a  weighty  function 
ander  the  constitutions  of  both  those  I'ederations. 

On  the  European  Continent  a  different  view  prevails, 
and  the  Legislature  is  held  to  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  so  that  no  Court  of  law 
may  question  the  authority  of  a  statute  passed  in  due 
fonn.  Such  is  the  rule  in  Switzcrlaml.  There,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  European  Continent,  the  separation  of 
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the  Judiciary  from  ihe  other  two  powers  lias  been  les* 
complete  than  iti  England,  and  the  tleference  to  what 
Englishmen  and  Americans  call  the  Rule  of  Law  less 
profound.  The  control  over  governmental  action  which 
tlie  right  of  interpretation  itnplies  seems  to  the  Swiss 
loo  great,  and  too  political  in  its  nature,  to  be  fit  for  a 
legjil  tribunal.  It  is  therefore  vested  in  the  National 
Assembly,  which  when  a  (jucstiun  is  raised  as  to  the  con- 
slitiitionalily  of  a  Federal  Statute  or  Executive  Act,  or 
as  to  the  transgression  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a 
Cantonal  Statute,  is  recognized  as  the  authority  com- 
petent to  decide.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in 
the  German  Empire,  though  the  point  is  there  not  quite 
free  from  doubt,  and  also  in  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  in 
France,  and  in  Uelgiuni.  In  iho  Orange  Free  State,  liv- 
ing uniicr  Koman-Dutch  law,  the  Bench,  basing  itself  on 
American  precedents,  claimed  the  right  of  aulhoritalive 
interpretation,  but  the  Legislature  heMtated  to  admit  it. 

American  lawyers  conceive  that  the  strength  and  value 
of  a  Rigid  Constitution  are  greatly  reduced  when  the 
Legislature  becomes  the  judge  of  its  own  powers,  en- 
titled after  j>a*siug  a  statute  which  really  transgresses 
the  Constitiuion  to  declare  that  the  Constitution  has  in 
fact  not  been  transgressed.  The  Swiss,  however,  deem 
the  disadvantages  of  the  American  method  still  more 
serious,  for  they  hold  that  it  gives  the  last  word  to  the 
judges,  persons  not  chosen  for  or  fitted  for  such  a  func- 
tion, and  they  declare  that  tn  point  of  (act  public  opinion 
and  the  traditions  of  their  government  prevent  the  power 
vested  in  their  National  Assembly  from  being  abused. 
And  it  must  be  added  that  the  Americans  have  so  far 
felt  the  difficulty  which  the  Swiss  dwell  on.  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  pronounce  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  'purely  political  cases.'  i.e.  cases 
where  the  arguments  used  to  prove  or  disprove  the  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  of  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress are  of  a  political  nature. 

Returning  to  tlic  question  of  legislative  action  alleged 
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lo  transgress  the  Constitution,  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
LrCgisisturc  be,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  arbiter  of  its  own 
powers,  so  that  the  validity  of  its  acts  cannot  ho  ques- 
tioned in  a  court  of  law,  there  i^  no  further  diffieulty.  Ihil 
where  that  validity  can  be  chiillenged.  as  in  the  United 
States,  it  might  hi:  supposed  that  every  unconstitutional 
statute  will  he  held  nutl,  and  that  thus  any  such  stretch- 
ing or  twisting  of  the  Constitution  as  has  been  referred 
to  will  be  arre.vted.  Uut  experience  tvas  shown  that  where 
public  opinion  sets  slron^y  in  favour  of  the  line  of  con- 
dncl  which  the  Legislature  has  followed  in  stretching 
llie  Constitution,  the  Courts  are  il;einselves  affected  by 
that  opinion,  and  go  as  far  a>>  their  legal  conscience  and 
the  general  sense  of  the  legal  profession  permit — po^- 
sibly  sometimes  even  a  little  farther^ — in  holding  valid 
what  the  LcRislaturc  has  done.  This  occurs  most  frc- 
(luently  where  new  problems  of  an  administrative  kind 
present  themselves.  The  Courts  recognize,  in  fact,  that 
'  principle  of  development '  which  is  potent  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  thcologj-.  Human  affairs  being  what  they  are, 
ibere  must  be  a  loophole  for  expansion  or  extension  in 
some  part  of  every  scheme  of  government ;  and  if  the 
Consiilulion  is  Kigid.  Flexibility  must  be  supplied  from 
the  minds  of  the  Judges.  Instances  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  ihe  United  States,  as  when  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  a  power  in  a 
Slate  Legislature  to  deal  wiih  railway  companies  not 
consistent  with  the  opinions  formerly  enounced  hy  the 
Court,  though  they  disclaimed  the  intention  of  over- 
ruling those  opinions  '■ 

■  A  mIU  inc«*  rvnuTkable  iiuunce  hu  been  (vrntihed.  while  Ihsc  |u«n  nK 
paalac  OhsukIiUic  prtw  qunc.  iv'):  bribe  itKlilDinol  Uir  Supreme  Court  tt 
the  Vnllcd  Sulalo  Uw  aroupof  »tn  irhlcli  icdh  ouI  oI  qiimliUH  nlstin^t  |» 
the  Mppliaibllity  ol  the  Tolml  Cnnniiiiilnn  lothr  i^Uni  at  Purnn  Kicit,  riixnilT 
M<M  bj  Spain  u>  ib<  t'nitnl  Sum.  Ttie  Cuurt  likl  lu  ilciU  wiili  m  luiutliutloral 
QBotko)  tiianc  tatic  iimaaiv!  luljutul  palkr  tsKas-ilisK  ilic  a|ipliaulg«af  Uie 
FBtffral  Cnn«tUuii^-]n  tu  cfrrfiurin  jicqulretl  bv^cinii^^jctr  in*]  treaty:  and  It* Juitire* 
■•Mtin  Uinc  cun  Ivlven  Tn  mry  nM  by  nutDrtllTi  tinty)  lijivr  txinnilnl  1h« 
&aMitulktflt  i-r,  tiAvc  -If  rE.iTT,!  Jt  (o  bjirr  h  mnninir  which  m^r  wrlf  lir  Itt  truB 
■tflObkit.  but  wtiirh«»i  (I'M  fnvviotulj  BkcntAlncd.  jilld  ccrlAlniy  by  Duny  liw|vn 
■M  admlind,  to  bt  iu  me  mnninv. 
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Docs  not  a  danger  lurk  in  this?  May  not  a  majority 
in  tlie  Legislature,  if  and  wlicn  ihcy  have  secured  the 
concurrence,  honest  or  dishonesl,  of  the  Judiciary,  prac- 
tically disregard  the  Constitution?  May  not  the  Execu- 
tive conspire  with  them  to  manipulate  places  on  the 
highest  Court  o(  Appeal,  so  as  to  procure  from  it  such 
declarations  of  ihe  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
conspiring  parlies  desire?  May  not  the  Constitution 
thus  be  slowly  nibbled  away?  Certainly.  Such  things 
may  happen.  It  is  only  public  opinion  and  established 
tradition  that  will  avail  to  prevent  them.  But  it  t*  upon 
public  opinion,  moulded  by  tradition,  that  all  free  govern- 
ments must  in  the  last  resort  rely. 


XIV.    Demockacies  ani>  Rigid  Constitotions. 

Tlie  tnention  of  traditions,  that  is  to  say  of  the  mental 
and  moral  habits  of  judgement  which  a  nation  has 
formed,  and  which  guide  its  political  life,  as  the  habits  of 
each  one  of  us  guide  bis  individual  life,  suggests  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  eflfect  of  Documentary  Constitutions  on 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  those  who  bve  under  them,  I  will 
not  venture  on  broad  generalizations,  because  it  is  hard 
to  know  how  much  should  be  assigned  to  the  racial  ten- 
dencies of  a  nation,  how  much  lo  the  circumstances  of  its 
history,  how  much  to  its  institutions.  But  the  cases  of 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  seem  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  these  iustnmienls  is  to  foster  a  conservative 
temper.  Tlic  nation  feels  a  sense  of  repose  in  the  settled 
and  permanent  form  which  it  has  given  to  its  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  alarmed  by  the  struggles  of  party  in  the 
legislature,  because  aware  that  that  body  cannot  disturb 
the  fundamental  institutions.  Accordingly  it  will  often, 
contracting  a  dislike  to  change,  negative  the  amendments 
which  the  legislature  submits  to  it.  This  happens  in 
Sw  itzcrland.  as  already  observed :  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  though  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  waves 
of  political  opinion,  show  so  little  disposition  to  innovate 
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that  Congress  has  not  proposed  any  anieiidnicnts  to  the 
State  Legislatures  since  1870'.  1  may  be  rcinindoil  that 
the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  ihe  Union  are 
frc(juent!y  recast  or  anicndeti  in  detail.  Tliis  is  true,  but 
tlic  cause  lie::  not  so  nnich  in  3  restle'ts  changef'ilitc'.s  as 
in  the  low  opinion  entertained  of  the  Stale  Legislatures. 
The  dislrusi  felt  for  these  bodies  inducer  the  people  to 
lake  a  large  [Kirl  of  what  is  really  ordinary  legislation 
out  of  iheir  hands,  and  to  enact  iheniselves,  in  a  form  of  a 
Constitution,  the  laws  they  wish.  State  Constitutions 
now  contain  many  regulations  on  matters  of  detail,  and 
have  lht:s.  in  most  States,  ceased  to  be  considered  funda- 
mental instruments  of  government.  To  revise  or  amend 
ihem  has  become  merely  a  convenient  method  of  direct 
popular  legislation,  similar  to  the  Swiss  Popular  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum.  But  the  fundamental  parts  of 
these  instruments  arc  but  slightly  changed. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  Flexible  Constitutions 
in  forming  the  political  character  of  a  nation,  in  stimu- 
lating its  intelligence  and  training  its  judgement,  it  was 
remarked  that  only  the  governing  class,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  nation  even  in  democratic  coimtries,  are  di- 
rectly affected.  This  is  less  true  of  a  Rigid  Constitution. 
While  a  Flexible  Constitution  like  the  Roman  or  English 
requires  much  knowledge,  tact  and  courage  to  work  it, 
and  develops  these  qualities  in  those  who  bear  a  part  in 
the  working  of  it.  as  legislators  or  officials  or  magis- 
trates, a  Rigid  Constitution  tends  r.iihcr  to  elicit  in- 
genuity, subtlety  and  logical  acumen  among  the  corre- 
fponding  class  of  persons.  It  is  apt  to  give  a  legal  cast 
to  most  questions,  and  sets  a  hijth.  perhaps  too  high, 
premium  on  legal  knowledge  and  legal  capacity.  But  il 
goes  further.  It  affects  a  much  larger  part  of  ihe  com- 
munity than  the  Flexible  Constitution  doe*.  Few  even 
of  the  governing  class  can  be  expected  to  imder.^tanil  the 
latter.    Tlic  average  Roman  voter  in  the  cotnifia  in  the 

<  JiixiKtiitMf  ■iwE.  tiowmr.  b«knaw«d  lor  the  pr«v!9!i>a«  which  rcqulrr  larjta 
mlarlUc*  for  any  aatodnmi  el  Uic  Comiliatlan. 
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days  of  Gccro,  Ukc  llic  average  EiiglUli  voter  ai  the 
polls  tO'day,  probably  knew  but  little  about  the  legal 
structure  of  tlic  govcniiticnt  he  lived  under.  But  the 
average  Swiss  voter,  like  ihc  average  native  American 
voter  {for  the  recent  immigrant  is  a  different  sort  of 
creature),  understands  his  guvernment,  can  explain  it. 
and  has  received  a  great  deal  of  education  from  it. 
Talk  to  a  Swiss  peasant  in  Solothurn  or  Glanis,  and 
}>ou  will  be  astonished  at  his  mastery  of  principles  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  details.  Very  likely  he  has 
a  copy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  at  home,  lie  has 
almost  certainly  learnt  it  at  school.  It  disciplines  his 
mind  much  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  trained  the  Presby- 
terian peasantry  of  Scotland.  As  there  is  no  mystery 
about  a  scheme  of  government  so  set  forth,  it  may  be 
thoupht  that  he  will  have  little  reverence  for  that 
which  he  comprehends.  It  is,  however,  his  own.  He 
feels  himself  a  part  of  the  (iovernmcnl,  and  seems 
to  be  iLsually  imbued  with  a  respect  even  for  Ihc  letter 
of  the  instrument,  a  wholesome  feeling,  which  helps 
to  form  th.^t  law-abiding  spirit  which  a  democracy 
needs. 

A  documentary  Constitution  appears  to  the  people  as 
the  immediate  outcome  of  their  power,  the  visible  image 
of  their  sovereignty,  ll  is  commended  by  a  simplicity 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  obscure  technicali- 
ties of  an  old  common  law  Constitution.  The  taste  of 
the  multitude,  and  especially  of  that  class  which  out- 
numbers all  other  classes,  the  Ihiuly-ediicaled  persons 
whose  book-knowledge  is  drawn  from  dry  manuaU  in 
mechanically-taught  elementary  schools, and  who  in  after 
life  read  nothing  but  newsjwpers,  or  penny  weeklies,  or 
cheap  novels — the  taste  of  this  class,  and  that  not  merely 
in  Europe  but  perhaps  even  more  in  the  new  cotmtries, 
such  as  Western  America  and  the  Dntish  Colonies,  is 
a  taste  for  ideas  level  with  their  comprehension,  senti- 
ments which  need  no  subtlety  to  be  appreciated,  pro- 
positions which  can  be  expressed  ia  unmistakable  posi- 
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lives  and  negatives.  Thus  the  democratic  man  (as  Plato 
would  call  liiin)  is  pleased  to  read  and  know  his  Con- 
»titulion  for  himself.  The  more  plain  and  straight- 
forward it  is  the  better,  for  so  he  will  not  need  to  ask 
explanations  from  any  one  more  skilled.  And  a  good 
reason  for  this  love  of  ptainncsii  and  directness  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  twilight  of  the  older  Consti- 
tutions permitted  abuses  of  executive  power  against 
which  the  express  enactments  of  a  Rigid  Coiistitulion 
protect  the  people.  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Twelve  Tables,  were  all  fragments,  or  rather  instal- 
ments, of  such  a  Constitution,  rightly  dear  to  the  com- 
mons, for  they  represented  an  advance  loward*  liberty 
and  order ' . 

The  theory  of  democracy  assumes  that  the  multitude 
are  both  contpetent  and  interested;  competent  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  their  government  and  their  own 
functions  ami  duties  as  ultimately  sovereign  in  it,  in- 
teresied  as  valuing  those  functions,  and  alive  to  the 
responsibility  of  those  duties.  A  Constitution  set  out 
in  black  and  white,  contained  in  a  concise  document 
which  can  be  expounded  and  remembered  more  easily 
than  a  Constitution  growing  out  of  a  long  series  of 
controversie.s  and  compromise.*,  seems  specially  fitted 
for  a  coimiry  where  the  multiinde  is  called  to  rule.  Only 
niemory  and  common  sense  are  needed  to  master  it.  It 
can  lay  down  general  principles  in  a  series  of  broad, 
plain,  authoritative  proposition:^,  while  in  the  ca^e  of  the 
'htftorical  Constittition  '  they  have  to  be  gathered  from 
various  sources,  and  expressed,  if  they  arc  to  be  ex- 
pressed correctly,  in  a  guarded  and  qualified  form.  Now 
tite  average  man,  if  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend 
politics  at  all.  likes  general  principles.  Even  if.  as  some 
think,  he  overvalues  them,  yet  his  capacity  for  absorbing 
tfacm  gives  him  a  sort  of  comprehension  of  his  govern- 
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ment  and  attachment  to  it  which  are  solid  advantages  in 
a  large  democracy. 

Constitutions  of  this  type  have  usimlly  arisen  when 
the  mass  of  the  people  wi^re  anxious  to  secure  their 
rights  against  the  invasion's  of  power,  and  to  construct 
a  frame  of  government  in  which  their  voices  should  be 
sure  to  prevail.  They  furnish  a  valuable  protection  for 
minorities  which,  if  not  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  mass,  arc  at  any  rate  liable  to  be  dis- 
heartened into  silence  by  superior  numbers,  and  so  need 
all  the  protection  which  legal  safeguards  can  give  thcin. 
Thus  they  have  generally  been  accounted  as  institutions 
characteristic  of  democracy,  though  the  cases  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  show  thai  this  is  not  necessarily  true, 

A  change  of  view  has.  however,  become  noticeable 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  new  democracies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  self-governing  Colo- 
nies— and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  popularly  governed 
countries  in  Europe — the  multitude  no  longer  fears 
abuses  of  power  by  its  rulers.  It  is  itself  the  ruler, 
accustomed  lo  be  coaxed  and  flattered.  It  feels  no 
need  for  the  protection  which  Rigid  Constitutions  give. 
And  in  the  United  States  it  chafes  under  those  restric- 
tions on  legislative  power,  embodied  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  State  Constitution  {as  the  case  may  be), 
which  have  surrounded  the  rights  of  properly  and  the 
obligation  of  subsisting  contracts  with  safeguards  ob- 
noxious, not  only  to  the  jtarty  called  Socialist,  but  to 
reformers  of  other  tj-pes.  .\s  these  safeguards  are  some- 
times thought  to  prevent  ihc  application  of  needed 
remedies  and  to  secure  impunity  for  abuses  which  have 
become  entrenched  behin<l  them,  the  aforesaid  consti- 
tutional provisions  have  incurred  criticism  and  censure 
from  various  sections,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  by  State  legislatures,  acting  at  the  bidding  of  those 
who  profess  to  control  the  votes  of  working  men.  to  dis- 
regard or  evade  the  restrictions.  These  attempts  are 
usually  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Courts,  whence  U 
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Iiappcns  that  both  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Judiciary  are  often  attacked  in  the  country 
which  was  so  extravagantly  proud  of  both  institutions 
half  a  century  ago.  ThJs  strife  between  iho  Bench  as  the 
defender  of  okl-fashioned  doctrines  (embodied  in  the 
provisions  of  a  Rigid  Constitution  (Federal  or  State)) 
and  a  State  Legi.slaturf  acting  at  the  bidding  of  a  large 
section  of  liic  voters  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  con- 
temporary America. 

11ie  significance  of  tlm  change  in  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  enhanced  when  we  find  thai  a  similar  change 
has  been  operative  in  the  opposite  camp.  Tlie  very  con- 
siderations which  have  made  odious  to  some  American 
reformers  those  restrictions  on  popular  power,  behind 
which  the  great  conioraiion.*  and  ihe  so-called  '  Trusts  ' 
(and  capitalistic  interests  generally)  have  entrenched 
themselves,  have  led  not  a  few  in  England  to  applaud  the 
same  restrictions  as  invaluable  safeguards  to  property. 
Realizing,  a  little  late  in  the  day,  that  political  power  has 
in  England  passed  from  the  Few  to  the  Many,  fearing 
the  use  which  the  Many  may  make  of  it,  and  alarmed  by 
the  precedents  which  land  legislation  in  frcland  has  set, 
they  are  anxious  to  tic  down  the  British  k-gislaturc,  while 
yet  there  is  time,  by  provisions  which  shall  prevent  in- 
terference with  a  man's  control  over  what  he  calls  his 
own.  shall  restrict  the  taking  of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic uses,  shall  secure  complete  liberty  of  contracting, 
and  forbid  interference  with  contracts  already  made. 
Others  in  England,  in  their  desire  to  save  political  insti- 
tutions which  they  think  in  danger,  propose  to  arrest 
any  sudden  popular  action  by  placing  those  institutions 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  regular 
action  of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  the  establishment 
in  Britain  of  a  species  of  Rigid  Constitution  has  begun 
to  be  advocated,  and  advocated  by  the  persons  least-in- 
clined to  trust  democracy.  'Imagine  a  country' — so 
they  argue — 'with  immense  accumulated  wealth,  and  a 
great  inc(|uality  of  fortunes,  a  country  which  rules  a  vast 
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and  distant  Empire,  a  country  which  depends  for  her 
prosperity  upon  manufactures  liable  to  be  injured  by 
bad  legislation,  and  upon  a  commerce  liable  to  be  im- 
perilled by  unskilful  diplomacy,  and  suppose  ihat  such  a 
country  should  admit  to  power  a  great  mass  o(  new  and 
untrained  voters,  to  whose  cupidity  demagogues  will 
appeal,  and  upon  whose  ignorance  charlatans  will  prac- 
tise. Will  not  such  a  country  need  something  better  for 
her  security  iJian  a  complicated  and  delicately-poised 
Constitution  resting  largely  on  mere  tradition,  a  Consti- 
tution which  can  at  any  moment  be  fundamentally  altered 
by  a  majority,  acting  in  a  revolutionary  transient  spirit, 
yet  in  a  perfectly  legal  way?  Ought  not  such  a  country 
to  place  at  least  the  foundations  of  her  system  and  the 
vital  principles  of  her  government  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
irresponsible  parliamentary  majority,  making  the  pro- 
cedure for  altering  them  so  slow  and  so  difficult  that 
there  will  be  time  for  the  conservative  forces  to  rally  to 
their  defence  before  any  fatal  changes  can  be  carried 
through  ? ' 

I  refer  to  these  arguments,  which  were  frequently 
heard  in  England  during  some  years  after  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  in  1884',  with  no  intention  of  discuss- 
ing their  soundness,  for  that  belongs  to  politics,  but 
solely  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  how  different  arc  the 
aspects  which  the  same  institution  may  come  to  wear. 
A  century  ago  revolutionists  were  the  apostles,  con- 
servatives the  enemies,  of  Rigid  Constitutions.  Even 
forty  years  ago  it  was  the  Flexibility  of  the  historical 
Rriiish  Constitution  that  was  its  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
admirers  of  the  llritish  system,  its  Rigidity  that  was  the 
glory  of  the  American  Constitution  in  the  eyes  of  fervent 
democrats. 
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XV.  The  Future  op  the  Flexible  anj>  Rigid  Types. 

A  few  concluding  retlcclions  may  be  devoted  to  the 
probable  future  of  the  two  types  that  have  been  occu- 
pying our  minds.  Arc  bolb  likely  to  survive?  or  if 
woi,  which  of  the  two  will  prevail  and  outlast  the  otlier? 

Two  reasons  sugg^e^t  ihcmselves  for  predicting  the 
prevalence  of  the  Rigid  type.  One  is  that  no  new  Flex- 
ible Constitutions  have  been  born  hito  the  world  for 
many  years  past,  unless  we  refer  to  this  class  those  of 
tome  of  the  British  self-governing  colonics '.  The  other 
is  that  no  countr>'  now  possessing  a  Rigid  Consiitution 
seems  likely  to  change  it  for  a  Flexible  one.  The  foot- 
steps are  all  the  other  way.  Flexible  Constitutions  have 
been  mrned  into  Rigid  ones.  No  Rigid  one  has  become 
Flexible  *.  F.ven  those  who  comjilain  of  the  undue  con- 
servatism of  the  .American  Constitution  do  not  propose 
to  aboii.-h  (hat  Constitution  allogether,  nor  to  place 
it  at  the  mercy  of  Congress,  but  merely  to  expunge  parts 
of  it,  though  no  doubt  part*  which  (,>iich  as  the  powers 
of  the  Judiciary)  have  been  vital  to  its  working. 

Against  these  two  arguments  may  be  set  the  fact  that 
popular  power  has  in  most  coimiries  made  great  ad- 
vances, and  dws  not  need  ihe  protection  of  an  instru- 
ment controlling  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  which 
are  already  only  too  eager  to  bend  to  every  breeze  of 
popular  opinion.  If  we  lived  in  a  time  of  itmall  State*,  as 
the  ancients  did,  the  people  would  themselves  le^slatc  in 
primary  atseinbfies.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
llicy  care  to  limit  the  powers  of  legislatures  which  are 
completely  at  their  btrlding?  The  old  reasons  for  hold- 
ing legislatures  and  executives  in  check  have  disap- 
peared. Why  should  the  people,  safe  and  seU-confidcnt, 
impose  a  check  on  themselves?    In  this  there  may  be 


■  TW  BtWth  (ctfif  omninE  Colonic*  luccpt  Ibe  Itto  amat  l«d«stioiuk,  Hc 
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some  truth.  But  it  mu&t  be  remembered  tbat  since 
modern  Slates  are  larger  than  those  of  former  times, 
and  tend  to  grow  larger  by  the  absorption  o(  the  small 
ones,  legislatures  are  necessary,  for  business  could  not 
be  carried  on  by  primary  popular  assemblies,  even  with 
the  aid  of  *  plebiscites.'  .Now  legislatures  are  nowhere 
rising  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  il 
is  therefore  improbable  that  any  nation  which  lia*  a 
documentary  Consiitnlion,  holding  its  legislature  in  sub- 
jcciioti.  will  abolish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislature, 
although  il  may  wish  lo  do  more  and  more  of  its  legisla- 
tion by  the  direct  action  of  the  people,  as  it  docs  in 
Switzerland  and  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that 
Rigid  Constittitions  will  survive  in  countries  where  they 
already  exist. 

Two  other  questions  remain.  Will  existing  Flexible 
Constitutions  remain?  Are  sucb  new  States  as  may 
arise  likely  to  adopt  Constitutions  of  the  Rigid  or  of  tlie 
ricxiblc  type? 

An  inquiry  whether  countries  which,  like  Hungary 
and  Britain,  now  live  under  ancient  Flexible  Constitu- 
tions will  exchange  ihcin  for  new  documentary  ones 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  general  study  of  the  poHtical 
prospects  of  those  countries.  All  that  can  be  said,  apart 
from  such  a  study,  is  that  our  age  shows  no  such  general 
tendency  to  change  in  this  respect  as  di<l  the  revolu- 
tionary and  post -revolutionary  era  of  the  first  sixty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Still,  a  few  lines  may 
be  given  to  considering  whether  any  such  alteration  of 
form  i.*  likely  lo  pass  on  the  Constitution  which  has  long 
had  the  unquestioned  pre-eminence  in  age  and  honour, 
that,  namely,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  really 
the  ancient  Constitution  of  England  so  expanded  as  to 
include  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

So  far  as  internal  causes  and  forces  are  concerned, 
this  seems  improbable.  The  people  arc  not  likely,  de- 
spite the  alarms  felt  and  the  advice  tendered  by  the 
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unetsy  persons  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  to  part  with  the  free  play  and  elaiitic  power  of 
tlieir  hUloricftl  Cabinet  and  Parlianieniary  system,  Eng- 
land lias  never  yet  made  any  constitutional  change  either 
on  ground*  of  theory  or  from  a  fear  of  evils  that  might 
arise  in  the  future.  All  the  modifications  of  the  frame  of 
government  fiave  been  gradual,  antl  induced  by  actually 
urgent  needs. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  causes  and  forces  at  work 
which  may,  as  some  think,  afTect  the  question.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  Rigid  Constitutions  have  arisen 
where  Slates  originally  independent  or  semi-indepen- 
dent have  formed  Confederations.  Tlieio  Slates,  finding 
the  kind  of  connexion  which  treaties  had  created  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs,  have  united  themselves  into  one 
Federal  Siate,  and  expressed  their  new  and  closer  rela- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  documentary  Constitution.  Such  a 
Constitution  has  invariably  been  raided  above  the  legis- 
lature it  was  creating,  because  the  States  which  were 
uniting  wished  to  guard  jealously  such  autonomy  as  they 
respectively  retained,  and  would  not  leave  those  rights 
at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature.  Tbi*  happened  in  the 
United  States  in  1787-9.  in  Switzerland  after  the  fall  of 
Kapoleon,  in  Germany  when  the  North  German  Con- 
federation and  German  Empire  were  created  in  1866 
and  1870-71.  It  has  happened  also  in  Canada  and  in 
.■\ii*tralia. 

Two  proposals  of  a  federalizing  nature  have  recently 
been  made  regarding  the  United  Kingdom,  one  to  split 
it  up  into  a  Federation  of  fotir  Stales,  the  other  to  make 
it  a  member  of  a  large  Federation.  Neither  seems 
hkely  to  be  carried  out  at  present,  but  both  are  worth 
mentioning,  because  they  illustrate  the  occasions  on 
which,  and  methods  by  which,  constitutions  may  be 
transformed.  The  United  Kingdom  stands  to  its  seU- 
govcrning  Colonies  in  what  is  practically  a  permanent 
alliance  as  regards  all  foreign  relations,  these  relations 
being  managed  by  the  mother  country,  with  complete 
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local  legiiiUtive  and  administraiivc  autonomy  both  for 
each  Colony  and  for  the  mother  country ' ,  Many  Iliink 
that  this  alliance  is  not  a  satUfactory,  and  cannot  well 
i>c  a  permanent,  form  of  connexion,  hecause  at  present 
almost  tlif  wboif  Imnleii — and  it  is  .a  heavy  one — of 
naval  and  miJitJiry  defence  falls  upon  Britain,  while  the 
Colonics  have  no  share  in  the  control  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  may  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  war,  or 
bound  by  a  treaty,  regarding  which  they  have  not  been 
considtcd.  Thus  the  idea  has  grown  up  that  some  sort 
of  confederation  ought  to  be  cstablisJicd.  in  which  there 
would  be  a  Inderal  Assembly,  containing  representa- 
tives of  the  (at  present  seven)  component  States",  and 
controlling  those  matters,  such  as  foreign  relations  and 
a  system  of  military  and  naval  armaments,  which  would 
be  common  to  the  whole  body.  If  this  idea  were  ever 
(o  lake  practical  shape,  it  would  probably  be  carried  otit 
by  a  statute  establishing  a  new  Constitution  for  the  de- 
sired Confederation,  ami  creating  the  Federal  Assembly. 
Such  a  statute  would  be  passed  by  the  I'arliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  {being  expressed  to  be  opera- 
tive over  the  whole  Empire)  would  have  full  legal  eiTeci 
for  the  Colonies  as  well  as  for  the  mother  country.  Now 
if  such  a  slatuie  assigned  to  the  Federal  Assembly  cer- 
tain specified  mailers,  as  (or  instance  the  control  of 
imperial  defence  and  expenditure  or  (let  us  say)  legisla- 
tion regarding  merchant  shipping  and  copyright,  taking 
them  away  from  the  present  and  future  British  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  from  the  parliaments  of  the  several 
Colonics,  and  therewith  debarring  the  British  Parlia- 
ment from  recalling  or  varying  the  grant  except  by  the 

*  Thl4  autonainr  if,  howcTcr.  noc  ki^illy  complete  u  rei^Arili  the  Colonkcv,  for 
I1i«  mnihrr  (Duniry  may.  ihoMah  ih«  r*rf^f  ilor%.  dlBHow  (oloiUiil  ItiltUilnn.  In 
Caiaicl*  the  Oomininn  I,^k'>'=>'""  raniwl  all«I  tilt  iliihM  o(  the  •fv«nil  Pro- 
vffl««.  Ibe  power  tv  ilt*  40  remdinlnif  ttitli  Ihf  ImprrtAt  1>arhainrn(  vliLirh  pAtnnl 
Ibe  Confe<l«*Iioa  Ael  af  i16t.  Su  loo  under  Ihr  rnnwllullon  ef  thr  AuMnlimn 
Coinmoiufcilth  the  rlijhu  o(  ta.ch  tolony  t,ie  [ifoicewd  tiy  ihe  ln"irumeni  ol 
Irdmttitti- 

■  Vl(.  ih<  I.'nltnl  Klnidam.  ihp  two  Rnai  Colonial  Kdmiloiu  (Cinaila  and 
AunrutU),  and  fmjr  cE>mpantivc)yr  nmM  Mlf-i^Dvcralng  ColoolM,  vl^  N«w  Z«^ 
land.  Cape  Calimy.  NauJ.  uid  NewfoundliMid. 
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consent  of  the  several  Colonies  (or  perhaps  of  the  Fede- 
ral A^scmlJl>■  ilsclf),  it  is  clear  that  the  now  unlimited 
powers  of  the  British  Parliament  would  have  been  re- 
duced. A  part  of  the  future  UritUh  Constitution  would 
have  been  placed  beyond  'm  control:  and  lo  that  extent 
the  liritisli  Constitution  would  liave  ceasi-d  lo  be  a  Flex- 
ible one  within  [he  terms  of  the  definition  already  given  '. 
Parliament  would  not  be  fully  sovereign;  and  if  either  the 
British  or  a  Colonial  Parliament  p;issed  laws  inconsist- 
ent with  statutes  parsed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in 
matters  assigned  to  the  latter,  the  Courts  would  have 
to  hold  the  transgressing  laws  invalid. 

Doubtless,  if  such  a  Federal  Constitution  were  estab- 
lished, a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  on  which  some  colo- 
nial judges  should  sit  would  be  thought  essential  to  it, 
and  (juestions  arising  under  the  Federation  Act  (as  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Assembly  and  other- 
wise) would  go  before  it,  sometimes  in  the  first  instance, 
sometimes  by  way  of  appeal  from  inferior  Courts. 

The  other  proposal  is  to  turn  the  United  Kingdom 
itself  into  a  Federation  by  erecting  England,  Scotland, 
Irctand,  and  Wales  into  four  States,  each  with  a  local 
legislature  and  ministry  controlling  local  affairs,  while  re- 
taining the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  Central  or  Federal 
Legislature  for  such  common  affairs  as  belong  in  the 
United  States  to  Congress,  and  in  Canada  to  the  Domi- 
nion Parliament,  and  in  Australia  to  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  If  such  a  scheme  provided,  as  it  probably 
would  provide,  for  an  exclusive  assignment  to  the  local 
legislatures  of  local  affairs,  so  as  to  debar  the  Imperial 
Parliament  from  interfering  therewith,  it  would  destroy 
the  present  Flexible  British  Constitution  and  substitute 


■  tlBajraf  coanr  tv  olHmn^  (m  p.  in.  atitr)  l]»l  the  Krltlih  I^rlbrntot, 
ttblle  H  ccflCinucB  U>  berli^udunoHr.  may  li<-u(uhtfflodETCv<  lt>c!f  of  IbtBiipcfxl 
power  a(  tttUUUnn  Im  tl]e  wh<ik  Empire,  and  mitiht  llicrclarc  repal  the  Act  by 
irhicb  It  had  feriiocd  centla  nulim  to  Uic  Fc<IcrJ.1  .^BcmM)'  uid  r«*uinc  Ihcm 
tor  lUttf-  THH  U  ttne  of  (bote  afft^i  tmria  of  whlUi  (li«  Kufn&ni  «Ar  ■it  tuni 
iv^t;  kAtl  \n  polnl  M  fjKt  no  Pirllanipni  cxn  be  ^upfotM  cipibteof  ihe  bruch 
e(  fillk  whlcti  wch  ■  iTpnl  would  Involvp,  Thf  ■up13^v^l  Ire^l  illfncuUy  miKbt. 
fa^wcTCT.  be  nTuldea  hjr  *nn»  latb  ccptdltnt  a<  Qax  prvnoatly  tusflcaMd. 
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a  Rigid  one  (or  it.  Care  would  liavc  to  b»  taken  to  use 
proper  legal  means  of  extinguishing  the  general  sove- 
reign aitiliority  of  the  present  Parlianienl.  as  for  instance 
by  directing  the  elections  for  the  new  Federal  Legisla- 
ture to  be  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity between  it  and  the  old  Imperial  Parliament,  so 
that  the  latter  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine 
when  the  new  Constitution  came  into  force.  Upon  this 
scheme  also  it  would  be  for  the  Courts  of  Law  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  any  given  case  either  the  Federal  or  one 
of  the  Local  Legislatures  had  exceeded  its  powers. 

Some  persons  have  proposed  to  combine  both  these 
proposals  so  as  to  make  the  four  parts  of  the  L^nited 
Kingdom  each  return  members,  along  with  ihe  Colonies, 
to  a  I'an-Britannic  Federal  Legislature,  and  to  place 
the  local  legislatures  of  ScolJand,  for  instance,  or  Wales, 
in  a  line  with  those  of  the  .Australian  Commonwealth  or 
New  Zealand.  On  this  plan  also  the  British  Constitu- 
tion would  become  a  Rigid  one. 

The  difficulties,  both  legal  and  practical,  with  which 
these  proposals,  taken  either  separately  or  in  conjunc- 
tion, are  surrounded,  arc  greater  than  those  who  advo- 
cate them  have  as  yet  generally  perceived. 

XVL   Abe  New  Constitutions  Likely  to  Arise? 

The  remaining  question,  also  somewhat  speculative, 
relates  to  the  prospects  the  future  holds  out  to  us  of 
seeing  new  Slates  with  new  Constitutions  arise. 

New  States  may  arise  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
their  establishment  in  new  countries  where  settled  and 
civilized  government  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  or  by 
the  breaking  up  of  existing  States  into  smaller  ones, 
fragments  of  the  old. 

The  opportunilitvt  for  the  former  process  have  now 
been  sadly  curtailed  through  the  recent  appropriation 
by  a  few  great  cirilixed  States  of  some  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  outside  Europe.    North  America  is 
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in  the  hands  of  three  sudi  States.  Central  and  South 
America,  though  the  States  arc  ail  weak  and  most  of 
them  small  in  population,  are  so  far  occupied  that  no 
space  is  kft.  The  last  chance  disappeared  when  the 
Argentine  Republic  asserted  a  claim  to  Patagonia,  where 
it  would  have  been  better  that  some  North  European 
race  should  have  developed  a  new  colony,  as  the  Welsh 
settlers  were  doing  on  a  small  scale.  Australia  is  occu- 
pied. Asia,  excluding  China  and  Japan  in  the  East,  and 
the  two  dying  Musulnian  powers  in  the  West,  is  virtu- 
ally partitioned  between  Britain  and  Russia,  with  France 
holding  a  bit  of  the  south-east  corner.  So  Africa  has 
now  been  (with  trifling  e.xceptions)  divided  between  five 
European  Powers  (Portugal,  England.  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy).  Thus  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of  earth  left 
on  which  a  new  independent  community  can  establish 
itself,  as  the  Grcelcs  founded  a  multitude  of  new  com- 
monwealths in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  ii.  c,  and 
as  the  Teutonic  invaders  founded  kingdoms  during  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  we  turn  to  the  possibilities  of  new  States  arising 
from  the  ruins  of  existing  ones,  whether  by  revolt  or  by 
peaceful  separation,  the  prospect  is  not  much  more  en- 
couraging. There  is  indeed  Turkey.  Five  out  of  the 
six  new  States  that  have  arisen  in  Europe  during 
this  century  have  been  carved  out  of  the  territories 
she  claimed — vii.  Greece,  Rtuiiania,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro:  and  there  is  material  for  one  or  two  more 
in  Europe  and  possibly  for  one  or  two  in  .Vsia.  though  it 
is  more  probable  that  both  the  Asiatic  and  European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  will  be  partitioned  among  exist- 
ing States  than  that  new  ones  will  spring  out  of  them. 
Tlie  ill-compacted  fabric  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy may  fall  to  pieces.  Parts  of  the  ,\sialic  dominions 
of  Russia  may  possibly  (though  in  a  comparatively  dis- 
tant future)  become  independent  of  the  old  Muscovite 
motherland,  and  the  less  civilised  among  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America  may  be  broken  into  part* 
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or  combinrd  into  new  States,  though  the  tajrmg  *pfas 
cela  change,  plus  c'est  U  mcme  cho»e  '  »  even  more  trae 
of  those  countries  than  of  that  to  which  it  was  origimlfy 
applied,  and  gives  little  hope  of  interesting  novrities. 
But  on  the  whole  the  lendetKy  of  modern  times  is  rather 
toward*  the  aggregation  of  iimall  States  than  lowanb 
the  division  of  large  ones.  Commerce  and  improved 
facilities  of  communication  are  factors  of  constantly  io- 
crcifting  imponance  which  work  in  this^  direction,  awl 
this  general  tenrlency  for  t)ie  larger  States  to  absorb  the 
smalirr  forbids  us  to  expect  the  rise,  within  the  next 
few  gtrneraiions,  of  more  tlian  a  few  new  Constitutions 
which  will  provide  matter  for  study  to  the  historian  or 
lawyer  of  the  future. 

What  type  of  Constitution  will  these  new  States,  what- 
ever they  be  an<!  whenever  they  come,  be  disposed  to 
prefer?  Upon  this  point  it  is  relevant  to  observe  that 
all  the  new  States  that  have  appeared  since  1&50  have 
adopted  Rigid  Constitutions,  wtlli  the  soliury  exception 
of  Montenegro,  which  has  no  Constitution  at  all,  but 
lives  under  the  paternal  autocracy  of  the  temporal  ruler 
who  has  succeeded  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  Vladika', 
Each  of  them,  on  beginning  its  inflcpendcut  life,  has  fell 
the  need  of  setting  out  the  lines  of  its  government  in  a 
formal  instrument  which  it  has  consecrated  as  funda- 
mental by  jilacing  it  above  ordinary  legislation.  Similar 
conditions  .ire  likely  to  surround  the  birth  of  any  new 
States,  similar  motives  to  influence  those  who  tend  their 
infancy.  The  only  cases  in  which  a  Flexible  Constitution 
IS  likely  to  arise  would  be  the  division  of  a  country  hav- 
ing such  a  Constitution  tnio  two  or  more  fragments, 
each  of  which  should  cleave  to  the  accustomed  system; 
or  ilic  revolt  of  a  people  or  community  among  whom,  as 
they  grow  into  a  Slate,  usages  of  government  that  had 
naturally  sprung  up  might,  when  independence  had  been 
established,  continue  to  be  observed  and  so  ripen  into  a 
Cortstitution.  The  chance  that  either  of  these  cases  will 
■  A>  to  liaiT,  hoiKTcr.  Mc  >Iiot«.  pp.  ijt  ud  t^ 
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present  itself  i»  not  very  great.  New  Slates  will  more 
probably  adopt  documentary  Constitutions,  as  did  the 

lurgcnt  colonies  of  England  after  1776  and  of  Spain 
181 1,  and  as  the  Christians  of  South-Eastcrn 
Europe  did  when  they  had  rid  themselves  of  the  Turk, 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  future 
is  rather  with  Rigid  Coni^titntions  than  with  those  of  the 
Flexible  type. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  close  these  speculations  by 
adding  the  warning  that  all  prophecies  in  politics  must 
be  highly  conjectural.  Circumstances  change,  opinion 
changes;  knowledge  increases,  though  the  power  of 
using  it  wisely  may  not  increase '. 

Tlje  subtlety  of  nature,  and  especially  the  intricacy  of 
the  relations  she  develops  between  things  that  originally 
seemed  to  lie  wide  apart,  far  surpasses  the  calculating 
or  predicting  wit  of  man.  Accordingly  many  things, 
both  in  the  polilicil  arrangements  of  the  world  and  in 
the  beliefs  of  mankind,  which  now  seem  permanent  may 
prove  transitory.  Democracy  itself,  though  most  people 
treat  it  as  a  thing  likely  to  grow  stronger  and  advance 
further,  may  suffer  an  eclipse.  Human  nature  no  doubt 
remains.  Eiul  human  nature  has  clothed  itself  in  the 
venture  of  every  sort  of  institntion,  and  may  change  its 
fashions  as  freely  in  the  tuture  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


NOTE    TO    ESSAY    III 

CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    OTHER    GOVERN- 
ME  NTS 


TuK  races  and  nations  of  the  world  may,  as  rcspccU 
the  (orms  of  Government  under  which  they  hvc.  be  dis- 
tributed into  four  classes : — 

I.  N.itions  which  have  created  and  maintain  permanent 
political  institutions,  allotting  special  functions  to  each 
organ  o(  Government,  and  assigning  lo  the  ciiinens  some 
measure  of  participation  in  the  business  of  Government. 

In  these  nations  we  discover  Constitutions  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  this  class  belong  all  the 
States  of  Europe  except  Russia  and  Montenegro,  and, 
outside  Etirope,  the  British  self-governing  Colonies,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  two  republics  of  South 
Africa,  Japan  and  Chili,  possibly  also  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

II.  Nations  in  which  the  institutions  aforesaid  exist  in 
theory,  but  are  seldom  in  normal  action,  because  they 
are  in  a  state  ol  chronic  political  disturbance  and  mostly 
ruled,  with  little  regard  lo  law.  by  military  adventurers. 
This  class  includes  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Chili,  and  possibly  of 
Argentina,  whose  condition  has  latterly  been  tolerably 
stable. 

III.  Nations  in  which,  although  the  upper  class  is  edu- 
cated, the  bulk  of  the  population,  being  backward,  has 
not  begun  to  desire  such  institutions  as  aforesaid,  and 
which  therefore  remam  under  autocratic  monarchies. 
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To  this  class  belong  Russia  and  Montenegro.  Japan 
has  lately  emerged  from  it:  and  two  or  ilircc  of  the 
newest  European  States  might,  but  for  the  interposition 
<rf  other  nations.,  have  remained  in  it. 

IV.  NatioiM  which  are,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
below  the  level  of  iniellectual  life  and  outside  the  !>pherc 
of  idea*  which  ihe  permanent  political  in^tilution.t  afore- 
said presuppose  and  need  for  their  proper  working. 
Tliis  class  include."  all  the  remaining  peoples  of  the  world, 
from  intelligent  races  like  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Per- 
sian.*, down  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa. 

Constittittons,  in  the  sen^e  in  which  the  term  is  u^ed 
in  the  preceding  Essay,  belong  only  to  the  first  class, 
and  in  a  qualified  sense  to  the  second.  In  the  modem 
world  they  are  confined  to  Europe  and  her  Colonies, 
adding  Japan,  which  has  imitated  Europe.  In  the  ancient 
world  they  were  confined  to  three  races.  Greeks,  Italians, 
and  Phoenicians,  to  whom  one  may  perhaps  add  such 
races  as  the  Lycians,  who  had  learnt  from  the  Creeks. 
Their  range  is  somewhat  narrower  ihan  lloat  of  law,  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  peoples  which,  like  the  Musulmans 
of  Turkey,  Eg>-pt,  and  Persia,  have  law,  but  have  no 
Constitutions. 

No  race  that  has  ever  Hved  under  a  lo.tt  Constitutional 
Government  has  permanently  lost  it,  except  those  parts 
of  the  Roman  Empire  which  now  form  pan  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire :  and  the  Roman  Empire,  though  its  Govern- 
ment never  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  constitutional, 
ultimately  extinguished  the  habit  of  self-government 
among  its  subjects. 


IV 


THE    ACTION    OF    CENTRIPETAL 

AND  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCES  ON 

POLITICAL  CONSTITUTIONS ' 


As  every  government  and  every  constitution  is  the 
result  of  certain  forces  and  tendencies  which  bring  men 
together  in  an  organized  community,  so  every  govern- 
ment and  every  constitution  tends  when  formed  to  hold 
men  together  ihenceforlli,  training  them  to  direct  their 
efforts  to  a  connnon  end  and  to  sacrifice  (or  that  purpose 
a  certain  measure  of  the  exercise  of  their  individual 
wills.  So  strong  is  the  aggregative  tendency,  that  each 
community  naturally  goes  on  by  a  sort  of  law  of  na- 
ture to  expand  and  draw  in  others,  whether  persons  or 
groups,  who  have  not  previously  belonged  to  it:  nor  is 
physical  force  the  prime  agent,  for  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  prefer  some  kind  of  political  society,  even  one 
in  whose  management  they  have  little  or  no  share,  to 
mere  isolation.  As  this  process  of  expansion  and  aggre- 
gation continues,  the  different  political  groups  which  it 
has  called  into  being  corac  necessarily  in  contact  with 
one  another.  The  weaker  ones  are  overcome  or  peace- 
fully absorbed  by  the  stronger  ones,  and  thus  the  number 
of  groups  is  continually  lessened.  Where  two  communi- 
ties of  nearly  equal  strength  encounter  each  other,  each 
may  for  a  time  succeed  in  resisting  the  attraction  of  the 

■  Tbit  E«M>y  wu  compoMd  Id  the  <u1y  pan  of  iMj.  It  hu  been  niiaod 
dirousbout.  but  [he  nbuaace  nouliw  the  maa. 
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oiher.  But  in  this  changeful  world  it  almost  always 
happens  ihat  sooner  or  laier  one  becomes  $0  much 
stronger  thai  the  other  yields  to  it :  and  thus  in  course  of 
lime  the  numlier  of  detached  coniinujiities,  i.r.  of  groups 
each  with  its  own  centre  of  attraction,  becomes  very 
Kinall,  Ix-cansc  the  weak  bavo  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
strong.  This  \s  the  general,  though,  as  we  ^hall  see,  not 
the  universal  course  of  events.  There  is  also  another 
force  at  work,  which  has  at  some  moments  in  history 
developed  great  strength, 


I.  How  TUB  Ten'Dkncie»  to  Acgukcation  ani>  to  Dis. 

JUNCTION    RESPBCTIVELV   AFFECT   CONSTITUTIONS. 

Of  the  many  analogies  that  have  been  remarked  be- 
tween Law  in  the  Physical  and  Law  in  the  Moral  World, 
none  is  more  familiar  than  that  derived  from  the  New- 
tonian astronomy,  which  shows  us  two  forces  always 
operative  in  our  solar  system.  One  force  draws  the 
planets  towards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
other  disposes  them  to  fly  off  from  it  into  space.  So  in 
politics,  we  may  call  the  tendency  which  draws  men  or 
groups  of  men  together  into  one  organized  community 
and  keeps  them  there  a  Centripetal  force,  and  that  which 
makes  men,  or  groups,  break  aw.Ty  and  disperse,  a  Cen- 
trifugal. .\  political  Constitution  or  frame  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  complex  totality  of  laws  emboflying  the 
principles  and  rule*  whereby  the  community  is  organized, 
governed,  and  held  together,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
both  ihes*  forces.  The  centripetal  force  strengthen*  it, 
by  inducing  men  for  groups  of  men)  to  maintain,  and 
even  to  tighten,  the  bonds  by  which  the  members  of  the 
community  are  gathered  into  one  organised  body.  Tlie 
centrifugal  assaiU  it,  by  ilragging  men  (or  groups)  apart, 
so  that  the  bonds  of  connexion  arc  strained,  and  possibly 
at  last  loosened  or  broken.  That  no  community  can  be 
exempt  from  the  former  force  is  obvious.  But  neither 
can  any  wholly  escape  the  latter.    For  every  community 
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has  been  built  out  of  smaller  groups,  and  the  member* 
of  such  groups  liave  seldom  ijuite  lost  the  attraction 
which  each  had  to  its  own  particular  centre,  such  attrac- 
tion being  of  course  dissociative  as  regards  the  other 
groups  and  their  members'.  Moreover  in  no  large 
community  can  there  ever  be  a  complete  identity  of  views 
and  wishes,  of  interests  and  feelings,  between  all  the  mem- 
bers. Many  must  have  something  to  complain  of.  some- 
thing which  sets  them  against  the  rest  and  makes  them 
desire  to  be,  tor  some  purposes,  differently  treated,  or 
(in  extreme  cases)  to  be  cmircly  separated.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  grievance  constitutes  a  centre  round  which 
a  group  is  formed,  and  this  group  is  in  so  far  an  element 
of  disjunction.  Accordingly  the  history  of  every  com- 
munity and  every  constitution  may  be  regarded  as  a 
struggle  between  the  action  of  these  two  forces,  that 
which  draws  together  and  that  which  pushes  apart,  that 
which  unites  and  that  which  dissevers. 

This  subject,  it  may  be  thought,  belongs  cither  to 
History,  in  so  far  as  history  attempts  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  the  (acts  she  records,  or  to  that  braueh 
of  political  science  which  may  be  called  Political  Dyna- 
mics, and  is  one  with  which  the  constitutional  lawyer  is 
not  directly  concerned.  The  constitutional  lawyer,  how- 
ever, must  always,  if  he  is  to  compreheiid  his  subject  and 
treat  it  fruitfully,  be  a  historian  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  His 
legal  institutions  and  fontiulae  do  not  belong  to  a  sphere 
of  abstract  theory  but  to  a  concrete  world  of  tact.  Their 
soundness  is  not  merely  a  logical  but  also  a  practical 
soundness,  that  is  to  say.  institutions  and  rules  must 
represent  and  be  suited  to  the  particular  phenomena  ihey 
have  to  deal  with  in  a  particular  country.  It  is  through 
history  that  these  phenomena  are  known.  History  ex- 
plains how  they  have  come  to  be  what  they  arc.  History 
shows  whether  they  are  the  result  of  tendencies  still  in- 

'  In  the  imi;r>  ihul  (olInK  Ibe  wofd  Group  It  atnt  lo  dtnoif  the  Kcllon  at  p«f> 
■oni  wjthln  A  lur.;rr  i:uri]  in  unity  who  mbj  bv  bplj  mp^hpr  ^y  vme  llr,  whcCber 
of  initmi  OF  KnilroFni  or  net  or  local  bshlatlon,  which  mika  them  a  wirt  <rf 
minor  communlir  Inilde  tbe  UrEcr  ont- 
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creasing  or  of  tendencies  already  beginning  to  decline. 
History  explains  tbem  by  parallel  plienomena  in  other 
times  and  places.  Thus  the  lawyer  who  has  to  consider 
and  advise  on  any  constitutional  problem,  and  still  more 
tlie  lawyer  who  lias  to  coiiirivt-  a  constitutional  scheme 
tor  grappling  with  a  political  difiiculty,  must  study  the 
matter  as  a  historian,  otherwise  he  will  himself  err  and 
mislead  those  whom  he  advises.  Great  lawyers  often 
have  so  erred,  and  with  lamentable  results.  A  lawyer 
who  »hall  deal  with  a  constitutional  problem  as  be  would 
deal  with  a  technical  point  in  the  law  of  real  property  will 
be  as  much  astray  as  an  advocate  who  should  prosecute 
or  defend  a  political  prisoner  with  a  sole  regard  to  the  law 
of  treason  or  sedition  which  he  may  find  in  his  books. 
hectUess  of  the  temper  and  opinion  of  those  from  among 
whom  the  jury  will  be  drawn. 

An  obvious  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
when  any  particular  eommunity  is  studied  from  the 
constitutional  point  of  view,  and  the  inquiry  is  raised 
whether  it  ought  to  have  a  Flexible  or  a  Rigid  Constitu- 
tion, the  question  of  the  comparative  actual  strength  of 
these  two  forces  becomes  a  vital  one.  Where  the  centri- 
petal force  is  palpably  the  stronger,  either  sort  of  con- 
stitution will  do  to  hold  the  community  together:  and 
Ihc  choice  between  the  two  sorts  may  be  made  on  other 
grounds.  But  where  the  centrifugal  force  is  potent,  and 
especially  where  there  are  reasons  to  apprehend  its 
further  development,  the  establishment  of  a  Rigid  Con- 
stilntion  may  become  desirable,  and  yet  may  be  a  matter 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  If  the  constitution  be 
framed  in  the  interests  of  a  centralizing  policy,  there  is 
3  danger  ttiat  il  may  assume  and  require  for  its  mainte- 
nance a  greater  strength  in  the  centripetal  forces  than 
really  exists,  and  that  for  the  want  of  such  strength  the 
constitution  may  be  exposed  to  a  strain  il  cannot  resist. 
Amid  the  constant  change  of  phenomena,  a  Rigid  Con- 
stitution necessarily  represents  the  past,  not  the  present ; 
and  if  the  tendencies  actually  operative  are  towards  the 
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dissociation  of  the  component  groups  of  the  commimitj", 
a  frame  of  governiiicnt  which  fails  to  provide  scope  for 
these  tendencies  wilt  sooii  become  out  of  date  and  unfit 
for  its  work.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
distinct  groups,  each  desiring  some  control  of  its  own 
affairs,  is  (uUy  perceived  and  duly  admitted  as  a  factor  in 
the  condition  of  the  community,  and  where  it  is  desired 
to  give  Icgjal  recognilion  to  the  fact,  and  to  protect  the 
other  local  groups  or  sub-communities  from  being  over- 
ridden by  the  largest  among  the  groups,  or  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  the  creation  of  a  Rigid  Constitution 
offers  a  vahiable  means  of  securing  these  objects.  For 
such  a  constitution  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  place  the  local 
groups  under  the  protection  of  a  fixed  body  of  law,  mak- 
ing their  privileges  an  integral  part  of  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  whole  Conslitulion  must  stand  or 
(all  with  ihc  maintenance  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
groups  •.  Tlie  familiar  instance  of  such  a  form  of  Rigid 
Constitution  is  a  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  case  of  a  country  where  the  centrifugal 
forces  are  so  strong  that  it  is  clear  that  the  groups  will 
not  consent  to  be  wholly  merged  and  lost  in  one  com- 
munity, as  under  a  Flexible  Conslitulion  might  befall 
them,  yet  where  they  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  combination  to  he  willing  to  enter  into  a 
qualified  and  rcslricled  union.  .Vnd  in  these  cases  it  has 
sometimes  proved  to  be  an  efficient  engine  for  further 
centralization.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  best  way  of  strength- 
ening in  the  long  rim  the  centripetal  tendencies  has  been 
to  give  so  much  recognition  and  play  to  the  centrifugal 
as  may  disarm  Ihem,  and  may  allow  the  causes  which 
make  for  unity  to  operate  quietly  without  exciting 
antagonism. 

It  appears  accordingly  that  the  historian  who  studies 
constitutions,  and  still  more  the  draftsman  who  frames 
them,  must  have  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  these  two 
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forces.  They  are  the  matter  to  which  the  legislator  has 
to  give  form.  Tliey  create  the  state  of  things  which  a 
Constitution  has  to  deal  with,  so  laying  down  principles 
and  framing  rules  as  on  the  uiie  liaiid  to  recognize  the 
forces,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  safeguards 
against  their  too  violent  action.  Their  action  wit]  pre- 
serve or  destroy  the  Con^ititution, — ijreserve  it,  if  it  has 
given  them  due  recognition  and  scope,  destroy  it.  if  its 
provisions  turn  out  to  he  opposed  to  the  sweep  of  irre- 
sistible currents.  The  forces  that  move  society  are  to 
the  constructive  jurist  or  legislator  what  the  forces  of 
nature  are  (in  the  famous  Baconian  phrase)  to  man.  He 
is  their  servant  and  interpreter.  They  can  be  overcome 
only  by  obeying  them.  If  he  dc6c5  or  misunderstands 
them,  they  overthrow  his  work.  If  he  knows  how  to 
use  them,  they  preserve  it.  But  his  difficulty  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  physicist,  becaiLse  these  social  forces  are 
more  complex  than  those  of  inanimate  nature,  and  vary 
in  their  working  from  generation  to  generation. 
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\ow  let  us  see  what  are  the  chief  among  the  tenden- 
cies which  in  political  society  are  capable  of  playing  the 
part  either  of  centripetal  or  of  centrifugal  forces. 

So  far  as  indis'idual  men  are  concerned;  all  the  ten- 
dencies that  work  on  them  may  be  said  to  be  associative 
tendencies,  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  tends  to  knit  indi- 
vidual men  together  into  a  band  or  group,  and  to  make 
them  act  together.  The  repulsion  of  man  from  man  is  so 
rare  that  we  may  ignore  il.  Kven  the  keenest  individual- 
ist desires  to  convert  other  men  to  his  individual i.sm,  and 
forms  a  league  for  the  purpose  with  others  who  are  like- 
minded. 

As  regards  political  societies,  the  subject  wherewith 
we  arc  here  concerned,  the  tendencies  I  am  going  to 
enumerate  may  be  either  associative  or  dissociative. 
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Whether  in  the  case  of  any  giv«n  Stale  they  act  as 
aggli" illative  and  con^ulkUting  forces  or  as  splitting  and 
rending  forces  depends  upon  whether  they  are  at  the 
moment  giving  their  support  to.  or  are  enlisted  in  the 
Service  of,  the  Slate  as  a  whole,  or  arc  strengthening  the 
group  or  groups  inside  the  Stale  which  are  seeking  to 
assert  either  ihcir  rights  within  the  State  or  their  inde- 
pendence of  il.  Even  obedience,  the  readiness  to  submit 
and  follow,  which  might  seem  primarily  a  centripetal 
force,  may  he  centrifugal  as  against  the  State  if  it  leads 
the  partisans  of  a  particular  recalcitrant  group  to  sur- 
render their  wills  to  the  leaders  of  that  group.  Even 
the  love  of  independence,  the  desire  to  let  each  man's 
individuality  have  full  scope,  may  act  as  a  centripetal 
force  if  it  disposes  men  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
a  faction  and  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  people  against  the  attempts  of  that  faction  to  have 
its  own  way.  There  are  always  two  centres  of  attrac- 
tion and  two  groupings  to  be  considered,  the  larger, 
which  wc  call  the  State,  and  the  smaller,  which  may  be 
cither  a  subordinate  community,  such  as  a  province, 
district  or  dependency,  or  only  a  party  or  faction.  And 
the  ccntripciaJ  force  which  draws  men  to  the  smaller 
centre  is  a  centrifugal  force  as  regards  the  larger. 

These  two  tendencies,  which  I  have  referred  to  a* 
Obedience  and  Individualism,  are  so  familiar,  and  the 
former  is  a  disposition  of  human  nature  so  generally 
pervasive,  as  to  need  no  further  discussion.  The  other 
tendencies  which  may  operate  either  centrifugally  or 
centripetally  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  In- 
terest and  Sympathy.  Under  the  head  of  Interest  there 
fall  all  tliosff  influences  which  belong  to  llie  sphere  of 
Property,  including  of  course  Industry  and  Commerce 
as  means  of  acquiring  property.  These  influences  usu- 
ally make  for  consolidation  and  assimilation.  It  is  a  gain 
to  the  trader  or  the  producer  that  the  area  of  consumers 
which  he  supplies  without  the  hindrance  of  an  interposed 
customs  tariff  shoidd  be  as  wide  as  possible.    It  is  a  gain 
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that  coiiiiiiiinications  by  sea  and  land  should  be  safe, 
easy,  swifl,  and  cheap,  and  thfsc  objects  arc  better  se- 
cured in  a  large  countrj'  under  a  strong  fjovcrnmcnt. 
It  is  a  gain  that  coinage,  weights,  and  nicasnres  should 
be  uniform  over  ihe  largest  possible  area  and  that  the 
standard  of  the  currency  should  be  upheld.  It  is  a  gain 
that  the  same  laws  and  tin-  same  system  of  courts  should 
prevail  in  every  part  of  a  State— and  the  larger  the  State 
[he  belter,  so  far  as  these  matters  arc  conccmcd^ — ^nd 
thai  the  law  should  be  steadily  enforced  and  complete 
public  order  secured.  All  these  things  make  not  only  for 
the  growth  of  industry  and  the  spread  of  trade,  but  also 
for  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property.  And  all  these  in* 
fluences,  derived  from  the  consideration  of  such  gains, 
which  play  upon  the  citizen's  mind,  arc  usually  aggre- 
gative influences,  disposing  him  to  desire  the  extension 
of  the  State  and  the  strength  of  its  central  authority. 
Considerations  of  Interest,  therefore,  usually  operate  as 
a  centripetal  force.  It  was  through  commercial  inicrcsls 
that  the  States  of  Germany  were,  after  the  (all  of  the  old 
Romano-Germanic  Empire,  drawn  into  that  Zollvercin 
which  became  a  stage  towards,  and  ultimately  the  basis 
of.  the  present  German  Empire.  It  was  the  increase  of 
trade,  after  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  that  by 
degrees  reconciled  the  Scotch  to  a  measure  which  was 
at  first  most  unpopular  among  them  as  threatening  lo 
extinguish  their  national  existence.  It  is  the  absence 
of  any  strong  commercial  motives  for  political  union 
that  has  hampered  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
striven,  so  far  successfully,  to  keep  Norway  and  Sweden 
uniled. 

lo  exceptional  case^^,  however,  the  influences  of  Inter- 
est may  be  centrifugal.  .-V  particular  group  of  traders  or 
landowners,  for  instance,  living  in  a  particular  district, 
may  think  they  will  gain  more  by  having  the  power  to 
enact  special  law*  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  or 
for  the  exclusion  of  competing  persons  than  they  will  by 
entering  or  by  remaining  under  the  uniform  system  of  a 
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Urge  Stale'.  Trade  considerations  counted  for  &on)c- 
thiiig  in  making  the  planters  of  the  Slave  States  o( 
America  desire  to  sever  theniselvcs  from  a  government 
in  which  the  protectionist  party  was  generally  dominant. 
It  is  partly  on  economic  grounds  that  the  various 
provinct'-t  of  the  Ci*-Leitlianiaii  part  of  the  .Anslro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  have  been  allowed,  and  desire 
to  maintain,  each  its  autonomy.  It  was  largely  a  diver- 
gence of  economic  views  and  interests  that  so  long 
deterred  the  free  trade  colony  of  Mew  South  Wales 
from  linking  iis  fortunes  in  a  federation  with  the  pro- 
tectionist colonies;  nor  were  there  wanting  industrial 
grounds  which  made  the  adhesion  of  Queensland  long 
doubtful. 

To  the  head  of  Sympathy  we  must  refer  all  the  influ- 
ences which  flow  not  from  calculation  and  the  desire  of 
gain,  but  from  emotion  or  sentiment.  The  sense  of 
community,  whether  of  belief,  or  of  intellectual  convic- 
tion, or  of  taste,  or  of  feeling  (be  it  aflfection  or  aversion 
towards  given  persons  or  things),  engenders  sympathy, 
and  draws  men  together.  To  the  same  class  belong  the 
recognition  of  a  common  ancestry,  the  use  of  a  common 
speech,  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  literature.  The  im- 
portance of  these  factors  has  often  been  exaggerated. 
Some  of  the  keenest  Irish  revolutionaries  have  been 
English  by  blood  and  Protestants  by  faith.  The  Border- 
ers of  Northumberland  and  those  of  Berwick.*hire  did 
not  hate  one  another  less  because  they  were  of  the  same 
stock  and  spoke  the  same  tongue.  The  Celts  of  Invcr- 
ncss-shirc  and  the  Teutons  of  Lothian  are  now  eijually 
enthusiastic  Scotchmen,  though  tlicy  disliked  and  de- 
spised one  another  almost  down  to  the  days  of  Walter 

'  The  ntc  of  licUnil  dioirt  the  Hme  lorcn  of  indunrLal  or  toumertlal  in- 
tm-tt,  ml  or  nppoicd.  oprratlnc  p-oilr  as  rcntr<|>FUI,  lurily  ■*  ctntrtliqnl. 

Thr  Kitjnriflltfl  V^^y  o>n(-f tvr  \\\n\  crufiumic  bcnffili  wuiil<]  result  from  ji  local 
leicUliturr.  wtiicb  rould  aid  !<>»)  iiiduiirin.  The  nicrvanlile  claao,  eipeclallr  In 
the  nurih.eulcrn  \atl  u(  llic  idund.  fui  vommcicUil  luu  tram  anyUiliui  which 
Coutd  haiDpcr  ilielt  trade  Inttntiufiie  wtili  SLtiTliind  and  Ensland.  or  ithlcli  mlslit 
ttt  aniciM  prejudlckl  lo  cominerdjl  cfnlll.  Wtili  [tie  inundnm  of  either  t1»w  ] 
■a  UK  eoncamcd ;  li  It  nffident  tn  nou  the  fatis. 
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Scon  '.  Merc  identity  of  origin  does  not  count  for  much, 
as  witness  the  ardent  Hungarian  patriotism  of  most  of 
lh<?  Germans  and  Jew>  Mettled  in  Hungary,  with  perhaps 
no  drop  of  Magyar  hlood  in  their  veins.  Community  of 
langtiage  does  not  any  more  than  a  common  ancestry 
necessarily  make  for  love,  and  indeed  may  increase 
hatred,  hccanse  in  an  age  of  newspapers  each  of  two  dis- 
jHitant  parties  can  read  the  injnrious  things  said  of  it  by 
the  other.  Civil  wars  arc,  like  family  quarrels,  prover- 
bially embittered.  Tocqueville  wrote,  in  1833.  that  he 
could  imagine  no  more  venomous  hatred  than  the  Amer- 
icans then  felt  for  England.  So  it  may  be  said  that 
though  the  \vant  of  these  dements  of  community  is  usu- 
ally an  obstacle  to  unity,  their  presence  is  no  guarantee 
for  its  existence.  Somewhat  greater  value  belongs  to 
identity  of  traditions  and  historical  recollections,  and  to 
the  possession  of  the  materials  for  a  common  pride  in 
past  achievements.  Mo-tl  men  find  a  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  take  a  personal  pride  in  recalling  the  feats  and 
struggles  of  the  nation,  or  the  tribe,  or  the  party,  or  the 
sect,  to  which  ihey  belong,  so  the  recollection  of  exploits 
or  sufTerings  becomes  an  effective  rallying  point  for  a 
group.  We  all  know  how  powerful  a  force  *uch  memo- 
ries have  been  at  various  times  in  stimulating  national 
feeling  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Hungary,  in  Scotland, 
in  Portugal,  in  Ireland. 

Still  less  necessary  is  it  to  dwell  upon  the  inRuence  of 
Religion,  which,  as  it  touches  the  deepest  cliords  of 
man's  nature,  is  capable  of  educing  the  maximum  of 
harmony  or  discord.  No  force  has  been  more  efficienr 
in  knitting  factions  and  States  together,  or  in  breaking 
them  up  and  setting  the  parts  of  a  State  in  fierce  an- 
tagonism 10  one  another.  Religion  held  together  the 
Eastern  Empire,  originally  a  congeries  of  diverse  races, 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  threatening  it  from  every  side  for 


■  A  oariooi  nDcviTkl  a(  Ui«  dUUhc  of  tlir  Lowlindcr  to  ibc  XLdtiliinilcr  any  be 
tound  in  Cu\^\*'*  tommuit*  upon  thf  lllEhUnd  witi  of  tili  Irlvnd  Thomu  lump. 
bell  ilie  poet. 
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eight  hundred  years.  Religion  now  holds  togelher  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  spite  of  the  hopeless  incunipetciice 
of  its  government.  Religion  split  up  the  Romano-Ger- 
manic Empire  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
ini.unces  of  the  Jews  and  the  Armenians  arc  even  more 
fainilinr. 

There  remains  a  large  and  rather  miscellaneous  cate- 
gory of  source.*  of  sympathy  which  we  may  call  by  the 
general  name  ot  Elements  of  Compaiibilily.  Traits  of 
character,  ideas,  social  customs,  similarity  of  intellectual 
culture,  of  tastes,  and  even  of  the  trivial  usages  of  daily 
life,  all  contribute  to  link  men  together,  and  to  assimilate 
them  further  to  one  another,  as  the  absence  of  these 
things  tends  to  differentialion  and  dissimilation,  becattse 
it  supplies  poinls  in  which  the  members  of  one  group, 
racial  or  local  or  social,  feel  themselves  out  of  touch  with 
the  members  of  another,  and  possibly  inclined  to  show 
contempt,  or  to  think  themselves  contemned,  on  the 
ground  of  the  divergence.  The  natural  repulsion  which 
the  Germans  usually  feel  for  the  Slavs,  and  the  Slavs 
for  the  Germans,  seems  to  have  its  root  in  a  difference  of 
character  and  temperament  which  makes  it  hard  for 
either  race  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other.  That  repulsion 
is  powerfully  operative  to-day  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
In  the  ancient  world  the  obstinate  and  passionate  Egyp- 
tians seem  to  have  displayed,  and  provoked,  a  similar 
antagonism  in  their  contact  with  other  races,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  arrogant  Persians. 

These  influences  of  Sympathy,  like  those  of  Interest, 
may  figure  cither  as  centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces, 
according  as  ihe  centre  round  which  they  group  and 
towards  which  [hey  draw  men  is  the  main  centre  of  that 
larger  circle  represented  by  the  State  or  the  centre  of 
the  smaller  circle  represented  by  the  tribe,  the  dt*lricl, 
the  province,  the  faith,  the  sect,  the  faction.  The  same 
feeling  may  play  the  one  part  or  the  other  according  to 
the  accident  of  individual  view,  or  taste,  or  environmenl. 
Tlius  in  a  University  consisting  of  a  number  of  autouo* 
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motis  colleges,  one  man  may  be  a  ccntralizcr,  and  seek 
to  bring  the  colleges  into  subordination,  pecuniary  and 
adniinbtralivc.  to  the  University,  while  another  man 
may  desire  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  yet  both 
may  set  a  high  value  on  corporate  spirit,  and  be  filled 
witb  il  tlieniselves.  In  one  man  this  spirit  clings  to 
the  college,  in  another  it  glorifies  the  University,  The 
patriotism  which  makes  a  Magyar  desire  that  Hungary 
shonld  absorb  Croatia,  and  that  which  make!!  a  Croat 
desire  to  sever  his  country  from  Himgary,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  sentiment,  though,  as  regards  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  the  senlinient  operates 
with  the  Magyar  as  an  attractive,  with  the  Croat  as  a 
repulsive  force.  This  statement  is  generally  true  of  that 
complex  feeling,  based  upon  affinities  of  race,  of  speech, 
of  literature,  of  historic  memories,  of  ideas,  which  we 
call  the  Seuliment  of  Nationality,  a  sentiment  compara- 
tively weak  in  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  did  not  really  become  a  factor  of  the  first 
moment  in  politics  till  ilie  religious  passions  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  had  almost  wholly  sub- 
sided, and  the  gospel  of  political  freedom  preached  in  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions  had  bcgim  to  fire 
men's  minds.  As  regards  the  historical  States  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  sentiment  which  is  both  aggregative  and  scgrc- 
gative.  It  has  contributed  to  create  the  German  Em- 
pire: yet  it  is  also  a  sentiment  which  makes  Bavaria 
umvitling  to  merge  in  that  Empire  her  individual  exist- 
ence. In  Bavaria,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  Scotland, 
which  had  a  long  and  brilliant  national  history,  the  senti- 
ment of  local  has  been  found  compatible  with  a  senii- 
menl  of  imperial  patriotism. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  recent  limes  that  the 
tendency  of  a  common  interest  to  draw  groups  together 
and  make  them  prize  the  unity  of  the  State  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  parallel  development  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  b,ased  on  sentiment,  to  intensify  the  life  of  the 
smaller  group  and  in  so  far  to  draw  it  apart,  and  thereby 
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weaken  the  unity  of  the  State.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  march  of  civilization  is  material  on  the  one 
hanii,  intellectual  and  moral  on  the  other.  So  far  as  it  is 
material,  it  generally  makes  for  unity.  On  its  intellec- 
tual and  social  or  moral  side  it  works  in  two  ways.  It 
tends  lo  break  down  local  prejudices  and  to  create  a 
uniform  type  of  habits  and  character  over  a  wide  area. 
But  it  also  heightens  the  influence  of  historical  memo- 
ries. It  is  apt  to  rekindle  rL-scnimcnt  at  old  injuries. 
Filling  men's  minds  with  the  notion  of  social  and  poUti* 
cal  equality,  it  disposes  them  to  feel  more  keenly  any 
social  or  political  inferiority  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected. Raising  the  estimate  they  set  upon  themselves 
as  individuals  and  as  a  race,  it  makes  them  more  bold  in 
organizing  themselves  and  claiming  what  ihey  deem 
their  rights.  And  so  one  notes  the  singular  phenomenon 
that  men  are  stirred  to  disaffection,  or  impelled  towards 
separation,  by  grievances  less  acute  than  those  which 
their  ancestors,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  despondency, 
bore  almost  without  a  murmur.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  since  1782  and  the  Transylvanian  Rumans  since 
18.48  are  instances  in  point. 

All  these  tendencies,  pulling  this  way  and  that,  are 
among  the  facts  which  a  given  ConstUution  has  to  deal 
with,  arc  forces  which  it  must  use  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  strength  and  permanence.  Where,  in  a  free  country, 
the  system  of  government  has  grown  up  naturally,  and 
can  be  readily  modified  by  the  normal  action  of  the 
normal  sovereign  authority,  i.ir.  where  the  Constitution 
is  a  Flexible  one,  the  presumption  is  that  the  rules  and 
usages  of  the  Constitution  conform  to  and  represent  the 
actual  forces,  and  draw  strength  therefrom.  Yet  even 
in  countries  governed  on  this  system  there  is  a  risk  that 
the  Constitution  which  the  will  of  a  majority  has  estab- 
lished may  leave  a  minority  discontented  and  unrestfnl. 
and  that  such  discontent  and  unrest  may  impede  the 
working  of  the  machinery  and  create  an  clement  of  in- 
subiUty.    In  sucli  countries,  it  may  be  the  part  of  wis- 
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dom  (or  the  majority  to  yield  something  to  the  minority, 
modifying  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  can  safely  be 
modified,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  harmony. 
A  centrifugal  force  which  is  not  strong  enough  lo  dis- 
rupt the  State,  because  the  centrijietal  forces  arc  on  the 
whole  more  powerful,  may  nevertheless  be  able  to  cause 
a  harmful  friction,  and  may  even,  if  the  State  be  exposed 
to  external  attacks,  become  a  source  of  peril.  Every- 
body can  now  sec  thai  Rome  ought  to  have  admitted 
the  Italian  alliea  to  the  franchise  long  before  the  Social 
War,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  ought  to  have  been 
enacle<I  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1796  or  by  the  British 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  Union  of  1800.  that 
Denmark  ought  not  to  have  waited  till  1874  before  she 
conceded  a  ciualitied  autonomy  lo  Iceland,  that  the  same 
country  might  probably  have  retained  Schlcswig-Hol- 
itein  if  she  had  yielded  long  before  the  war  of  1864  some 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  German  inhabitants  of  those 
duchies.  And,  if  we  may  apply  the  same  principle  to 
despotically  governed  countries,  most  people  will  agree 
that  Austria  ought  to  have  retired  from  Lombardy  be- 
fore 1859.  and  that  the  Turks  gained  nothing  by  cling- 
ing to  [tulgaria.  and  may  be  gaining  nothing  now  by 
clinging  to  Macedonia. 

111.   How  CoNSTrruTioNS  mav  usk  the  Centripetal 

FOKCBS  TO   I-ROMOTK   NATIONAL   UKITV. 

As  we  are  here  dealing  with  constitutions  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  force*  and  tendencies  that  rule  in 
politics  (i.e.  as  a  part  of  political  dynamics),  we  may  now 
inquire  what  it  is  that  Constitutions  can  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  regidating  or  controlling  these  forces. 
Ever)-  pohtical  Constitution  has  three  main  objects. 
One  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  work  of  the  State  can  be  efficiently 
carried  on,  the  aims  of  such  a  frame  of  government 
being  on  the  one  hand  to  associate  the  people  with  the 
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government,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  public 
ordiT,  to  avoid  hasty  decisions  ami  to  inainiain  a  tolera- 
ble continuity  of  policy. 

Another  is  to  provide  diie  sccurily  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citj'cen  as  re<>pecls  person,  properly,  and 
opinion,  so  ihal  he  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
executive  or  from  the  tyranny  of  an  excited  majority. 
This  object  has  fallen  into  the  background  since  these 
rights  came  to  be  fully  recognized.  But  in  earlier  times 
it  was  the  chief  purpose  of  constitutional  provisions 
from  Magna  Charta  down  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  safeguard  for  these 
rights  which  the  Constitution  of  England  provided,  was 
the  thing  which,  more  perhaps  ilian  anything  else,  moved 
the  admiration  of  foreign  observers  who  studied  that 
constitution  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  third  object  is  to  hold  ihe  State  together,  not 
only  to  prevent  its  disruption  by  the  revolt  or  secession 
of  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  to  strengthen  the  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  country  by  creating  good  machinery  for 
connecting  the  outlying  parts  with  the  centre,  and  by 
appealing  to  every  motive  of  interest  and  sentiment  that 
can  leail  all  sections  of  the  inhabitants  to  desire  to  re- 
main nniied  under  one  government. 

In  i)uriuing  these  objects,  a  constitution  seeks  to 
achieve  by  means  of  legal  provisions  that  which  in  ruder 
limes  it  was  often  necessary  to  accomplish  by  physical 
force.  No  doubt  at  all  times  the  natural  disposition  to 
obey  (the  sources  of  which  I  have  analysed  elsewhere  ') 
was  an  agent  more  constant  and  effective  than  physical 
force.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  was  needed,  sometimes 
from  the  side  of  the  government  to  maintain  order  and 
compel  subjects  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, sometimes  from  the  side  of  the  subjects  to  abate 
the  abuses  into  which  the  possession  of  power  tempts 
rulers.  Troops  to  keep  order  and  quell  revolts,  and 
men  handy  with  their  weapons  and  ready  to  rise  in  instir* 

■  Sec  S)W7  tX,  p.  4<7  tqq. 
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rection  to  tletliroiif  bad  moiiarchs  or  expel  bad  ininis- 
Icrs,  wtTc  a  necessary  part  of  tlic  cciuipmcnt  of  political 
societies  in  the  ruder  aRcs. 

A  good  constitution  relieves  the  government  from 
the  neccitsity  of  frequently  resorting  to  military  force  by 
KccurinK  that  those  who  govern  shall  be  persons  ap- 
proved by  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  by  providing 
for  the  purposes  of  coercion  machinery  so  promptly 
and  effectively  applicable,  that  the  elements  of  disturb- 
ance either  do  not  break  forth  or  arc  quickly  suppressed. 
Similarly  it  relieves  the  subjects  from  the  need  of  rising 
in  rebellion  by  provi<fing  iiiiichiiicry  whereby  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  shall 
be  fully  made  known,  and  shall,  if  well  founded,  have 
due  effect  on  the  rulers  by  warning  them  to  remove  the 
grievances,  or  by  displacing  them  if  they  fail  to  do  so. 

How  con»titntional  machinery  should  be  framed  and 
worked  for  the  attainment  of  the  two  former  objects 
enumerated  above.  vJ7.  die  establishment  of  a  proper 
frame  of  government  and  the  safeguarding  of  private 
rights,  is  a  matter  which  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  inquiry.  The  third  object  does,  so  wc 
have  to  ask  how  a  constitution  should  be  framed  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  unity  ot  a 
State. 

It  may  do  this  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  setting  various 
centripetal  forces  to  work.  The  other  is  by  preventing 
all  or  some  of  the  centrifugal  forces  from  working. 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  tendencies  or  inflit- 
eiKes  which  operate  to  draw  men  together  and  bind 
them  into  »  community,  he  il  greater  or  >m.i!ler.  and 
have  pointed  out  that  these  tendencies  may  in  any  given 
case  operate  in  favour  either  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  in 
which  case  they  preserve  it,  or  in  favour  of  some  group 
or  section  within  it,  in  which  case  they  sap  its  unity.  Let 
us  now  consider  how  the  constitntiona!  arrangements 
of  a  State  may  be  so  devised  as  lo  draw  togfether  all  its 
members  and  all  the  minor  groups  within  il. 
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The  most  generally  available  of  these  centripetal  ten- 
dencies is  trade,  that  inlcrdiangc  of  comnioditte»  which 
benefits  all  the  producers,  bv  giving  them  a  iiiarkei,  all 
the  consumers  by  giving  thcin  the  means  of  gelling 
what  they  want,  all  the  middlemen  by  supplying  tliem 
with  occupation.  A  Constitulion  can  render  no  greater 
service  to  the  unity  as  well  as  to  the  material  progress 
of  a  nation  than  by  enabling  the  freest  interchange  of 
products  to  go  on  within  its  liniils.  Nothing  did  tnore 
to  keep  the  districts  of  each  of  the  great  European 
countries  divided  during  the  Midille  Ages  than  the  levy- 
ing of  lolls  along  the  rivers  and  highways  by  petty  po- 
tentates, or  than  the  insecurity  of  those  rivers  and  high- 
ways, as  well  as  tiie  want  of  good  roads,  for  thus  the 
market  for  the  producers  of  the  cheaper  articles  was 
narrowed  to  the  small  area  immediately  around  them, 
and  men  were  prevented  from  realizing,  or  benefiting 
by,  the  greatness  of  the  country  they  belonged  to.  Eng- 
land, with  an  exceptionally  strong  and  centralized  gov- 
ernment, suffered  less  from  these  tolls  and  this  insecu- 
rity than  did  the  large  States  of  the  Continent,  and 
England  arrived  at  unity  sooner  than  (hey  did.  And  so, 
conversely,  nothing  has  done  more  to  unify  the  vast  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Slates  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Con!.titution  which  si-cnre  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  wilhiu  its  limits,  and  empower  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  several  Stales  of  the  Union.  So  the  Customs 
Union  of  the  Germanic  States,  formed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Prussia  in  A.  D.  i83i>,  did  a  great  work  in  stimu- 
lating industry,  while  it  showed  the  people  the  benefits 
of  united  action,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  German  Empire. 

Another  influence  of  moment  is  the  cstabMshmcnt  of 
a  common  law  and  a  common  system  of  courts.  It  is 
not  an  influence  which  can  be  reckoned  on  so  invariably 
or  confidently  as  can  the  influence  of  commerce,  for  any 
hasty  attempt  to  change  the  law  (whether  customary  or 
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Statutory)  to  which  men  are  accutilomed  may  provoke 
rcsbtance  and  retard  ili«  growth  of  unity.  Gr<:ai  Britain 
ha»  wisely  forborne  lo  impose  her  own  law  on  the  do- 
minions she  has  aojuired  by  conquest  or  purchase. 
Roman-Dutch  law  remains  in  South  Africa,  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  Guiana;  Koman-Kri-nch  law  in  Lower  Canada. 
So  the  French  Code  was  left  in  force  not  only  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  Germany  took  in  1871  but  al^o  in  the 
German  country  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  when  that  region  was  reunited  to  Germany  in 
1814.  So  Roman  law  has  rcmainciJ  in  Louisiana,  which 
was  once  French.  Dut  where  one  legal  system  can, 
without  exciting  resentment,  be  extended  over  the  whole 
of  a  country,  it  becomes  a  valuable  unifying  force.  As 
respects  the  substance  of  law,  this  happens  by  the  fornia- 
lion  of  certain  habits  of  thought  and  action,  certain  ideas 
of  justice  and  utility.  As  respects  the  administration  of 
law,  it  happens  by  giving  to  the  central  executive  an 
engine  for  making  its  power  felt,  and  usually  felt  for 
good.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
courts  was  found  the  most  effective  means  both  in  Eng- 
land, from  Henry  II  onward,  and  (somewhat  later)  in 
France,  of  extending  the  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  accustoming  the  people  to  rally  round  the 
Crown  as  the  representative  of  national  unity  as  well  as 
of  justice.  A  somewhat  similar  process  has  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  last  thirty  years  among'  those  petty 
principalities  which  we  call  the  Laos  Stales,  and  which 
lie  lo  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  princes  of 
the*e  States  were  practically  independent,  living  in  a 
counlry  of  forests  an<I  hills,  and  rccngnizing  only  a  vague 
titular  sujierainly  as  veaied  in  the  .Siamese  king  at  Bang- 
kok. But  when  foresters  from  British  Burma  had  come 
among  them,  desiring  to  cut  down  and  export  the  teak 
trees  in  those  forests  which  make  their  only  wealth,  and 
when  disputes  ha<l  arisen  between  the  Laos  chiefs  and 
these  timber  traders,  the  Government  of  India  found  it 
needful  lo  make  treaties  with  the  king  of  Siam,  under 
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which  a  Court  presided  uvcr  by  Siamese  officials  was 
set  up  in  Chicngmai,  the  principal  State.  By  mean»  of 
this  Court  the  Siamese  Govcmuicnt  has  been  able  jjradu- 
ally  to  obtain  complete  control  of  the  forest  adminislra- 
tion  and  the  revenues  thence  arbing,  and  incidentally  to  ■ 
strenjjthcn  its  Rcncral  authority  over  ihese  Laos  Slates. 

Similarly,  the  jurisdiciion  of  the  British  Privy  Council 
as  a  Supreme  Court  ol  Appeal  from  the  Colonie.*  and 
India,  and  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unifd 
States  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Union 
(in  certain  classes  of  cases),  have  done  something  to 
make  the  members  of  these  vast  political  aggregates  , 
realize  the  bond  that  links  them  together,  in  the  case 
of  the  L'nilcd  States,  respect  for  the  Federal  Courts  and 
the  keen  interest  with  which  their  development  of  the 
law  by  judicial  interpretation  is  followed  by  a  large  and 
powerful  profession  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
strcnEthcning  the  sense  of  national  unity. 

After  law,  religion,  not  as  less  potent,  for  it  is  more 
potent,  but  as  more  uncertain,  because  it  has  been  as 
often  a  dissevering  as  a  unifying  influence.  There  is, 
however,  a  marked  dis.tinction  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  forms  of  religion  as  regards  the  energy  of  the 
force  they  exert.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization, 
when  tradition  and  ritual  counted  for  much,  and  abstract 
theology  had  not  yet  come  into  being,  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  nation  or  city  was  a  part,  a  necessary  and 
sometimes  the  mosl  deep-rooted  part,  of  the  pohtical 
constitution  and  ihc  national  life.  In  Egypt  the  rise  or 
fall  of  a  great  deity  \-^  often  the  sign  of  ihe  rise  or  fall 
of  a  dynasty.  Moab,  Edom.  and  Amnion,  are  each  the 
people  of  a  peculiar  God.  After  the  Captivity,  when 
the  minor  Semitic  peoples  decline  or  vanish.  Israel  con- 
tinues to  be  held  together  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
by  the  Law  He  has  given.  Every  Greek  and  every  Ita- 
lian city  has  its  own  distinctive  public  State  worship.  A 
race  sometimes  pays  special  honour  to  one  out  of  its 
rarious  deities,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Dorians  to 
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Apollo,  of  the  Alhcnians  to  the  Virgin  Goddess,  finds  a 
mediaeval  parallel  in  that  of  the  Swedes  to  Odin,  of  the 
Norwegians  to  Thor.  An  the  Roman  Empire  included 
jO  many  races  and  eilics  thai  no  one  deity  or  group  of 
ties  conid  be  wor^hi|lIlc^l  hy  all,  altars  were  erected 
the  Goddess  Rome,  and  the  Guardian  Spirit  or  Genius 
of  the  reigning  Emperor  became  a  common  object  of 
devotion  for  the  whole  mass  of  his  subjects.  In  modern 
times  the  strong  religions  arc  (except  Hinduism)  World 
Religions,  and  therefore  not  national  or  local  as  were 
those  of  antiquity.  Hnt  they  exert  an  even  greater  po- 
litical power.  For  monothi-Jstie  religions,  however  they 
may  develop  into  elaborate  rites  and  forms  of  ceremonial 
observance,  arc  primarily  philosophical  religions,  in 
which  abstract  ideas  and  beliefs  lake  not  only  a  firm  but 
an  exclusive  grasp  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  whosoever 
holds  them.  Hence  they  form  a  closer  lie  than  did  the 
worships  of  the  ancient  halo-Hellenic  world.  Christian- 
ity created  a  new  cohesion  when  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  beginning  to  fall  asunder.  Islam 
formed  a  prodigious  dominion  out  of  many  diverse  peo- 
ples. The  mutually  hostile  forms  of  a  Worlil  Religion, 
such  as  the  Simnite  and  Shiile  sect*  in  Islam,  act  as  con- 
solidating or  dissevering  influences  just  as  the  religion 
itself  did  before  schisms  had  arisen.  When  a  faith 
grounded  in  peculiar  dogmas  or  observances  is  held  by 
one  section  of  a  people  and  haled  by  another  section, 
it  becomes  a  formidably  centrifugal  force.  When  the 
great  miss  of  a  people  have  embraced  such  a  faith,  their 
political  cohesion  is  strengthened,  and  they  may  attract 
from  other  communities  persons  or  groups  who  shai^ 
their  belief*.  The  same  principle  applies  lo  beliefs 
which  cannot  be  called  religious,  but  which  exert  a 
similar  power  over  men's  emotions.  Even  where  no 
question  of  the  supernatural  is  involved,  the  holding  in 
common  of  certain  ideas  deemed  supremely  valuable 
whether  for  the  individual  or  for  society,  may  operate 
as  a  centrifugal  or  centripetal  force. 
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A  nation  with  a  national  religion  which  all  or  nearly 
all  citizens  cherish  possesses  a  bond  of  unity  which  grows 
the  more  powerful  the  more  its  traditions  become  en- 
twined with  the  national  hfe.  It  is  chiefly  the  influence  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  that  has  made  a  people  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  as  Russia  was  three  centuries 
aj;o,  to-day  so  united,  so  strong  through  its  union, and  so 
submissive  to  its  sovereign,  for  it  is  not  less  as  Head 
of  the  Church  than  as  a  secular  prince  that  the  Czar 
commands  the  reverence  of  his  subjects  '.  Accordingly, 
whenever  a  State  Church  can  be  set  up  which  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  when  it  can  be 
associated  with  the  government  and  the  movements  of 
public  life,  the  cohesion  of  the  nation  and  the  power  of 
the  government  which  controls  the  church  will  be  in- 
creased. Of  the  possibly  pernicious  influence  of  such 
arrangements  on  such  a  church  and  on  religion  !  do  not 
speak;  that  is  quite  another  matter.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  that  a  Constitution  will  gain  strength,  and  a  nation 
unity,  if  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  can  be  linked  to 
those  of  the  secular  government,  assuming  the  people 
to  be  all  attached  to  the  same  form  of  faith  and  worship. 

Similarly,  in  so  far  as  those  who  frame  a  Constitution 
can  make  it  provide  a  system  of  education  which  will 
give  the  people  common  ideas  and  common  aspirations, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  use  a 
common  language,  if  the  country  is  one  where  more  than 
one  tongue  has  been  spoken,  or  even  to  enjoy  and  meet 
for  the  enjoyment  of  common  festivities  and  gaities,  they 
will  he  availing  themselves  of  influences,  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  Prussian  Government  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  lionn  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  France  in  1814,  and  the 
University  of  Strassburg  immediately  after  the  recovery 
of  ,'\lsacc  in  1871,  in  both  cases  with  the  view  of  bcne- 

*  Ttacn  are  Cif  count  dlHWitlriE  xcU  In  Ruasla,  (onic  at  Ihcm  countinc  nunT 
adhFTfnK.  bui  Ihry  hire  •eldoa,  uid  la  oo  1iU|[c  inouure.  adectcd  tbc  poUUc^ 
uaily  ol  Uie  aalioa. 
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filing  these  territories  and  of  drawing  them  doscr  to 
the  rest  of  the  coimlry  hy  the  afltux  of  students  from 
other  parts  of  it.  an  aim  which  was  realised.  Indeed  the 
non-local  character  of  the  German  Universities,  each 
serving  the  whole  of  the  lands  wherein  the  (lernian 
tongue  was  spoken,  powerfully  contnbntcd  to  intensify 
the  sentiment  of  a  common  German  nationality  through- 
out the  two  centuries  (1648  to  1870)  during  which  Ger- 
many liad  virtiially  ceased  to  be  a  Stale.  The  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Ncmcan  games  had  no  con- 
temptible e0cct  in  fostering  the  sentiment  of  a  common 
national  unity,  as  against  the  barbarians,  among  the 
Greeks,  who  had  never  enjoyed  am!  did  not  desire  politi- 
cal union.  The  admission  of  the  Macedonian  king  to 
strive  at  the  Olympian  games  was  a  political  event  of 
high  significance,  lor  it  enabled  his  descendants  Philip 
aiul  Alexander  the  Great  to  claim  to  belong  to  the  Hel- 
lenic race. 

Some  of  these  various  engines  tor  promoting  the  co- 
hesion of  a  nation  may  seem  to  lie  rather  in  the  sphere 
of  governmental  action  than  in  that  of  a  Constitution, 
Commercial  freedom,  however,  as  well  as  religious  com- 
pulsion on  the  one  hand,  or  rcligiuus  freedom  on  the 
Other  hand,  have  been  provided  for  by  some  Rigid  Con- 
stitutions. So  too  has  been  the  use  of  certain  languages. 
Where  the  Constitution  is  a  Flexible  one.  the  question 
whether  the  laws  regulating  such  matters  are  to  he 
deemed  a  part  of  the  Constitution  depends  entirely  on 
the  practical  importance  ascribed  to  them,  since  in  sitch 
a  Constitution  there  is  no  distinction  of  form  between 
fundamental  and  other  provisions. 

IV.     How    CONSTITUTIOKS    MAY    RkDUCB    OR    ReCtlLATK 
THE   CKNTKiruCAL   FORCES. 


Now  let  u«  see  what  Constitutions  may  effect  in  the 
Other  of  the  two  above  specified  ways.  viz.  what  they 
may  do  to  meet  and  grapple  with,  and  if  possible  disarm, 
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the  tendencies  which  make  for  disruption,  i.€.  the  forces 
which,  while  drawing  men  together  in  minor  groups 
within  the  State,  are  as  regards  the  State  itself  centri- 
fugal forces. 

What  are  these  tendencies?  History  tells  us  that  the 
chief  among  them  arc  race  feeling,  resentment  (or  past 
injuries,  grievances  in  respect  of  real  or  supposed  ill- 
Ircatnicni  in  matters  of  industry,  or  of  trade,  or  of  edu- 
cation, or  of  language,  or  of  religion,  where  these  griev- 
ances or  any  of  them  press  on  a  part  only  of  the  popu- 
lation, tf  they  pres*  on  the  whole  population,  or  on  the 
humbler  classes  as  a  whole,  they  are  perturbing,  but 
not  necessarily  nor  even  probably  disruptive,  i.e.  they 
threaten  disaffection  or  a  general  revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  the  severance  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince or  the  secession  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
people.  It  is  only  with  grievances  which  affect  one  sec- 
tion or  district,  and  make  it  desire  an  independence  to 
be  obtained  by  separation,  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 
There  must  be  in  every  such  case  either  a  sentiment  of 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected  section  toward*  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  or  else  a  belief  that  greal  material  ad- 
vantages will  be  obtained  by  separ.ition;  and  the  latter 
of  these  causes  is  almost  sure  to  produce  the  former. 
When  two  or  more  of  these  tendencie.t  combine  in  any 
given  case,  so  much  the  stronger  does  the  desire  for 
separation  become. 

A  few  illustrations  will  explain  better  than  a  long  ab- 
stract statement  what  I  desire  to  convey.  In  the  ancient 
world  the  thing  which  we  call  \ational  Senlimeni  wa» 
seldom  a  powerful  factor,  perhaps  because  the  more  ad- 
vanced peoples  were  divided  into  small  city  communities, 
while  the  backward  peoples,  living  under  large  empires 
like  the  Persian  or  that  of  the  Seleucid  kings,  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  customs  and  religion,  and 
often  their  native  princes,  feeling  the  weight  of  subjec- 
tion only  in  having  to  p;iy  tribute  and  send  a  contingent 
in  war.    The  only  nations  that  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
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Achaeinenul  king»  of  Persia  were  the  Egyptians,  a  race 
very  peculiar  aJid  very  conceited,  and  ihe  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor.  L'nder  the  Roman  Empire  there  were  wonder- 
fully few  national  revolls.  probably  because  the  imperial 
government  pressed  equally  upon  all.  conceded  riKhts  of 
citizenship  pretty  freely,  and  gave  the  subjects  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  national  sentiment  the  higher  pride 
of  belonRing  to  the  majestic  World  Stale  which  had  en- 
gulfed ihcm.  The  chief  source  of  di*riipiivc  attempts 
lay  in  the  monotheistic  religions.  The  Jews  made  more 
than  one  obviously  hopeless  rebellion.  When  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  schisms  and 
heresies,  gave  trouble.  Africa  was  convulsed  by  the 
Dotiatist  movement.  Egypt  was  di&affected  owing  to 
Monophysiiism,  and  no  dotibl  gave  herself  Ihe  more 
readily  to  ibe  Arab  con(]ueror.s  in  respect  of  this  dis- 
aiTeclion.  The  persecuied  MontanJst  sectaries  of  Phry- 
^a  revolted  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  the  religious 
perseaition  of  the  Fire-worshipping  Sassanid  kings  that 
provoked  their  Armenian  vassals  to  rebellion'.  So  in 
the  fittcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  having  not  yet  reached  its  full  strength,  it 
was  chiefly  by  religious  divisions  that  the  unity  of  States 
was  threatened.  This  was  what  loi«l  Ihe  Dutch  Nether- 
lands to  Spain.  This  was  what  >plit  up  the  Komano- 
Ccrmanic  Empire,  and  made  it,  after  the  Tbirly  Years' 
War.  the  mere  shadow  of  a  Stale.  It  contributed  to 
keep  the  Highlanders  distinct  from  the  Lowland  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  after  the  Reformation  (though  other 
causes  also  were  at  work),  and  it  was  of  course  a  sttU 
more  potent  force  in  Ireland.  In  our  own  time  it  nearly 
rent  Switzerland  in  two  in  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund. 
Conversely,  any  one  who  notices  how  little  the  unity 
of  the  nation  has  been  threatened  in  Spain,  a  country 
where  the  populations  and  dialects  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces still  present  striking  contrasts,  and  are  accom- 

<  'ncdusiUlIc  ZnusarUnlun  of  fmU  Hrtnilo  hirs  taken  nun]' o[  lAecha- 
ncwrtula  of  k  uxMiMhcMk  rdlKlBH. 
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panied  by  diver3ili«»  of  character,  will  be  disposed  to 
attribute  this  faci  nol  merely  to  the  absence  of  natural 
boundaries  between  the  provinces,  but  also  to  the  re- 
markable religious  tmiiy  which  the  nation  has  always 
preserved. 

In  our  own  time,  while  religion  is  a  less  energetic 
factor,  what  is  called  national  sentiment  has  begun  to 
threaten  loosely  compacted  States.  It  compelled  the 
trans  format  ion  in  1868  of  the  so-called  Austrian  Empire 
into  the  present  Dual  Monarchy.  It  shakes  the  Austrian 
half  of  that  monarchy  now,  so  sharp  is  the  antagonism 
between  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  other  Slavic 
populations  of  Cis-Leithania  and  the  Germans  of  th« 
Western  and  South-Weslcrn  Crown  Lands.  Iceland 
diflfers  from  Denmark,  with  which  she  has  been  politi- 
cally united  since  i38o('or  1397). in  language, in  character, 
and  in  habits,  and  she  has  therefore  struggled  for  au- 
tonomy, a  large  measure  of  which  she  obtained  in  1874. 
She  has  had  some  economic  grievances,  but  sentiment 
has  been  an  even  stronger  element  in  her  discontent, 
which,  however,  stopped  sliort  of  a  wish  to  separate,  as 
she  feels  herself  too  small  to  stand  alone.  A  strong 
party  in  Norway  has  desired  to  be  divorced  from  Swe- 
den, to  which  she  was  unnaturally  yoked  in  1814  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  not  merely  in  respect  of  specific 
complaints  regarding  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  consu- 
lar service,  but  also  because  her  people,  though  Luther- 
ans like  the  Swedes,  are  far  more  democratic  in  ideas 
and  temper  than  the  latter,  and  because  their  high  na- 
tional pride  makes  them  unwilhng  to  appear  to  be  in 
any  way  subordinate  to  the  sister  kingdom.  The  case 
of  Poland  is  a  simple  one.  because  she  has  the  memory  of 
an  independent  kingdom  destroyed  by  force  and  fraud. 
and  is  different  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  speech,  from  the 
Russians  who  have  annexed  her.  Had  the  peasant  popu- 
lation of  the  country  shared  the  patriotism  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  Poland  might  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  off  the  yoke.    Even  now  her  disaffec- 
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tion  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia.  In  Ireland 
several  currents  of  disconteni  have  joined  to  produce  the 
passion  and  prolong  the  struggle  for  autonomy,  or,  in  a 
vt-ry  few  of  the  more  ardent  minds,  for  independence. 
There  is  the  diversity  of  faith,  which  remains. though  that 
of  language  has  almost  vanished,  a  diversity  embittered 
by  recollections  of  persecution.  There  arc  economic 
grievances,  the  memory  of  the  destruction  of  an  industry 
in  the  last  century,  ihe  more  urgent  resentment  at  the 
exactions  of  landlords,  and  the  peasants'  desire  to  h.iv« 
a  grip  of  the  soil.  There  is  an  incompatibility  of  clia- 
racier  and  temperament,  dtte  partly  to  hi<.torical  condi- 
tions, partly  to  the  old  antagonism  of  Celt  and  Teulon. 
All  these  have  gone  lo  create  a  passion  among  the  people 
to  be  recognized  as  a  nation  controlling  it«  own  affairs, 
a  pa^^ion  which  is  the  same  in  essence  among  those  who 
would  be  content  with  the  possession  of  a  subordinate 
legislature,  and  those,  now  fewer  than  formerly,  who 
uld  like  to  go  further. 

If  the  sources  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  Ireland  are 
easily  explicable,  and  indeed  so  strong  that  had  this  force 
acted  upon  the  whole  nation  instead  of  only  upon  a  ma- 
jority which  consists  mainly  of  the  poorer  and  weaker 
part  of  ihc  population,  it  would  have  before  now  pre- 
vailed, those  which  induced  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern States  of  America  arc  much  less  evident.  Here 
there  was  no  religious  factor,  nor  any  revengeful  feeling. 
nor  any  sense  of  an  unjust  or  oppressive  control.  The 
South  had  obtained  more  than  its  fair  share  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Union.  But  the 
planters  had  persuaded  themselves  that  property  in 
slaves  and  the  whole  slave-holding  system  were  threat- 
ened by  the  growing  strength  in  the  Xorthcm  and  West- 
em  States  of  an  aversion  lo  slavery,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  check  its  extension;  and  the  irritation  of  feeling 
which  a  long  struggle  had  engendered,  coupled  with  a 
growing  dissimilarity  of  habits  and  ideas,  enabled  the 
hot-headed  oligarchy  which  controlled  the  Southern 
10 
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population  to  drive  it  into  separation.  Possibly  these 
causes  would  not  have  bc«n  strong  enough  to  provoke 
an  armed  conflict  in  a  unified  country.  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  State  Govcrnmems,  and  the  conviction  thai  the 
rights  of  the  States,  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  ihe 
Constitution,  furnished  a  legal  ba^is  for  secession,  that 
spurred  the  South  into  its  desperate  venture. 

What  (hen  can  the  framing,  or  the  manipulation  in 
working,  of  a  Constitution  do  to  reduce  the  power  of 
such  disruptive  tendencies  as  we  have  been  considering? 

They  may  of  course  be  resisted  by  the  employment 
of  physical  force.  If  a  government  is  sufficiently  strong 
and  resolute,  and  is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  it  may  crush  down  the  discontent  of  a  pro- 
vince or  a  section.  It  is  however  an  axiom  in  free  gov- 
ernments, and  ought  to  be  an  axiom  in  all  governments, 
that  physical  force  should  never  be  used  when  peaceful 
means  will  suffice.  Coercion  usually  seems  easier,  and 
naturally  commends  itself  to  the  dull,  the  impatient,  and 
the  violent,  to  imperious  princes,  arrogant  ministers,  and 
excited  majorities,  itut  coercion,  besides  being  a  fatal 
expedient  if  it  fails,  is  often  a  bad  expedient  when  it  ap- 
pears to  succeed,  for  it  leaves  .'•mouldering  discontent 
behind  among  the  vantjuished,  and  it  is  apt  to  inflict  a 
moral  injury  upon  the  victors,  perhaps  to  warp  for  the 
future  their  frame  of  government  and  to  lower  their  po- 
litical traditions.  Accordingly  whenever  a  Constitution 
can  be  so  drawn  and  worked  as  (o  give  the  disjunctive 
tendencies  just  so  much  recognition  as  may  disarm  their 
violence,  and  bring  all  sections  of  the  nation  and  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  acquiesce  in  unity  under  one  gov- 
ernment, this  course  is  to  be  preferred.  It  may  some- 
times fail.  Every  expedient  may  fail.  But  it  has  gene- 
rally more  promise  of  ultimate  success  than  force  has, 
for  in  a  free  country  force  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a  confes- 
sion of  past  failures' and  a  postponement  of  dangers 
likely  to  recur. 

Among  the  methods  which  a  Constitution  may  cm- 
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ploy  for  the  purpose  indicated,  the  following  6nd  a 

place. 

It  may  enact  certain  securities  against  oppression, 
whether  by  the  executive  or  by  the  legislature,  giving 
to  such  securities  a  specially  solemn  sanction,  and  thus 
reassuring  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Tliis  was  done  by 
Magna  Charta,  by  the  IVliliou  of  Right,  and  again  by 
the  American  Federal  and  Stale  Constitutions,  and  by 
the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  of  1789. 
It  is  usually  done  for  the  protection  of  all  stibjects  or  citi- 
zens alike,  hut  of  course  the  benefit  of  .*uch  a  prntection 
enures  with  special  value  for  any  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  any  province  or  group  of  provinces,  likely  to  be 
specially  exposed  at  any  given  lime  to  the  abuses  of 
power,  because  they  are  a  minority  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  majority,  may  view  with  disfavour. 

.■V  Constitution  may  provide  means  for  varying  the 
general  institutions  or  laws  of  the  Slate  in  such  a  way 
as  10  exempt  particular  i)arlN  of  the  State  from  any  legis- 
lation thai  might  be  opposed  to  their  special  interests  or 
feelings.  The  retention  of  Scotland  as  a  distinct  king- 
dom after  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  and  as  a  dis- 
tinct pan  of  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  Treaty  and 
Act  of  Union  in  1707,  has  had  most  beneficial  effects  in 
enabling  Scotland  to  be  treated  separately  where  it  is 
fitting  she  should  he.  Her  faith,  her  laws  and  judicature, 
her  system  of  local  government,  have  remained  almost 
intact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  people,  and  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  cohesion  of  the  united  monarchy  '.  Similarly 
the  maintenance  of  Finland  as  a  separalo  Grand  Duchy, 
with  her  own  tongue,  religion,  laws  and  privileges,  gua- 
ranteed by  the  coronation  oath  of  the  Oar,  has  made 
■  the  Finns  loyal  and  contented  subjects,  and  has  in  no 

twise  detracted  from  the  strength  of  Russia  '.  The  cases 
>  Thoocli  '■  ■"■"I  tw  sdmiclcd  that  tbc  puidnK  uf  Iculalilian  dlupprond  by 
Hi*  Rujortay  o(  SimiJi  rrprtMOUtlTa.  or  Itic  omiMlon  lo  put  IciflsUtlon  which 
lt*r  dcBuid.  eticn  cilclu  murnnir*. 
■  TUi  wtoe  polio'  Hini  unfnnunaitl;  lo  tf  now  ('grr.)  nn  ibc  point  «(  hcing 
klMBdoMd,  Willi  renilii  which  rrnr  timt  nt  f  cmlom  aaA  iiroircn  tncul  nitrct. 
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of  Hungary  as  towards  the  Auslriaii  Monarchy,  and 
Croatia  as  towards  Hungary,  are  also  in  point. 

It  may  provide  for  relegating  certain  classes  of  afiairs 
to  local  legislatures,  such  as  those  of  Croatia  or  Finland, 
areas  which  are  not  only,  Hke  Scotland,  political  divi- 
sions retaining  their  old  laws,  but  also,  unlike  Scotland, 
since  the  Union,  communities  enjoying  local  autonomy. 
All  Federations  arc  managed  on  this  system;  and  one 
can  sec  in  the  case  of  Canada  the  advantages  it  secures, 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec  arc  able  to  have 
legislation  diverse  from  that  which  the  Protestant  ma- 
jority desires  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

It  may  assign  certain  administrative  and,  within  limits, 
certain  legislative  functions  also  to  the  inhabttant.<t  of 
minor  local  areas,  such  as  coimties,  empowering  them 
to  regulate  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Pro- 
visions of  this  nature  are  not  usually  embodied  in  Euro- 
pean constitutional  instrutnenls.  They  are,  however,  to 
be  found  in  the  State  Constitutions  of  the  American 
States.  And  they  are  really,  in  substance,  parts  of  any 
well-framed  Constitution,  for  nothing  contributes  more 
to  tile  smooth  working  of  a  central  government  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  under  it,  ilian  the  habit  o£ 
leaving  to  comparatively  small  local  communities  the 
settlement  of  as  many  ((ucstions  as  possible.  The  prac- 
tice of  local  self-government  and  the  love  for  it  are  not  a 
centrifugal  force,  but  rather  tend  to  ease  off  any  friction 
that  may  exist  by  giving  harmless  scope  for  independent 
action,  and  thus  producing  local  contentment.  It  is  only 
where  there  exist  grievances  fostering  disruptive  senti- 
ments that  the  e.tistence  of  local  bodies  with  a  pretty 
large  sphere  of  activity  need  excite  disquiet. 

It  may  exclude  certain  matters  altogether  from  the 
competence  of  the  central  government,  and  thereby  keep 
them  out  of  the  range  of  controversy.  This  principle 
has  been  wHscly  followed  in  the  American  and  Canadian 
and  Swiss  Federal  Constitutions  as  regards  religion  in 
its  relations  to  the  State.    In  some  federations  it  has 
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been  similarly  found  desirable  to  disable  the  several 
legislatures  from  dealing  with  topics  likely  to  produce 
dissensions  among  the  member.',  of  the  federation,  or 
otherwise  to  affect  the  cohesion  of  the  nation.  Tims  in 
the  irnited  States  no  State  legislature  can  impose  any 
duties  on  goods  brought  from  one  State  to  another,  nor 
in  any  wise  interfere  with  commerce  between  the  States. 

By  these  mean*  a  Constitution  may  prevent  the  dis- 
ruptive force*  in  a  country  from  threatening  the  stability 
of  the  central  government  or  the  unity  of  the  State.  To 
remove  part  of  the  material  on  which  they  might  work 
is  to  weaken  their  working,  and  to  divert  into  safe  chan- 
nels the  political  activity  they  would  evoke.  Although  a 
Flexible  Constitution  may  accomplish  this,  if  those  who 
work  it  respect  certain  fimdamental  principles  and  treat 
their  querulous  minorities  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  the 
work  is  best  done,  and  usually  has  been  done,  by  a  Rigid 
Constitution,  because  this  latter  provides  a  guarantee 
to  minorities,  or  to  subdivisions  of  the  country,  stronger 
than  they  can  have  under  an  omnipotent  legislature.  In 
fact  the  existence  of  the  grounds  of  contention  and  possi- 
bilities of  disruption  we  have  been  considering  is  among 
the  chief  causes  which  have  called  Federal  Governments 
and  Rigid  Constitutions  into  being. 

One  further  observation  should  be  made  before  quit- 
ting this  part  of  the  subject.  Racial  differences  and  ani- 
mosities, which  have  played  a  large  part  in  threatening 
the  unity  of  States,  are  usually  dangerous  only  when  the 
unfriendly  races  occupy  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  they  live  internuxed,  in  tolerably  equal  numbers,  and 
if  in  addition  they  are  not  of  different  reli^ons,  and 
speak  the  same  tongue,  the  antagonism  will  disappear  in 
a  generation  or  two  by  social  intercourse  and  especially 
by  intermarriage.  When  the  right  of  full  legal  inter- 
marriage had  been  established,  the  fusion  of  the  patri- 
cians and  the  plebs  at  Rome  began.  So  the  Norllimen 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  so  the  Norman- 
French  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  became 
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blent  with  the  English.  The  Magyars  and  Saxons, 
though  generally  occupying  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  lo  some  extent  retaining  each  their  own 
speech,  have  in  Transylvania  now  begun  lo  nu-ll  into 
one.  It  is  the  fact  that  they  not  only  speak  a  different 
tongue  but  aUo  profess  a  different  faith  tliat  keeps  the 
Riimans  of  that  province  apart  from  both  Saxonts  and 
Magyars ;  and  even  these  differences  might  in  time  cease 
to  operate  did  not  these  Kumans  look  across  the  moun- 
tains lo  a  large  Kuman  State  into  which  they  would 
gladly  be  absorbed.  But  in  one  set  of  cases  no  fusion 
is  possible ;  and  this  set  of  cases  forms  the  despair  of  the 
statesman,  ll  presents  a  problem  which  no  Constitu- 
tion has  solved.  It  is  the  juxtaposition  on  the  same  soil 
of  races  of  different  colour. 

This  is  a  recent  phenomenon  in  historj-.  In  the  an- 
cient world,  almost  all  llic  barbarous  tribes  whom  Rome 
subdued  and  brought  into  her  Empire  were  sufficiently 
near  the  Italians  and  HcUenized  Asiatics  in  physical 
characteristics  for  intermarriage  to  go  on  freely.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  lo  be  sure  were  not  numerous,  seem 
to  have  soon  lost  their  distinctive  nationality :  and  that 
the  Jews  remained  distinct  was  their  own  doing,  not  that 
of  the  conquerors ' .  Kven  as  towards  Egyptians  and 
Nuniidians,  who  were  certainly  dark,  one  hears  of  lilile 
repulsion.  Besides,  both  races  were  intelligent,  and  the 
former  in  their  way  highly  civilized.  With  the  African 
slave  trade  a  new  and  a  dolorous  chapter  in  history 
opens.  In  our  own  time  it  is  the  settlement  of  Euro- 
peans in  countries  where  the  native  holds  his  ground 
against  the  settler,  as  the  Kafir  docs  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  aboriginal  Peruvians  and  Araucanians  do  in  Western 
South  America,  or  it  is  the  infiux  of  coloured  immi- 
grants, like  that  of  the  Chinese  in  Western  America  and 
thr  Hawaiian  Isles,  that  raises,  or  threatens  to  raise  in 

*  In  (wo  rrvprcu  ihff  Jfw«  untlcr  Ihp  early  Empire  wuuld  4Hm  to  liave  hcen 
■bote  the  urmst  le«l  td  (br  eiviHifO  •ubjccH  ul  Hnme.  Tb«re  wu  aiip&rfiuly 
Tcry  tllilc>UTcir"nuni[  ihtm:  anil  lher«  muu  ban  b(«n  an  eiccpilwullir  Urf* 
proportion  of  pcnoai  >tb1t  to  read. 
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the  future,  this  problem  in  an  acute  form,  A  community 
in  v.-hicli  there  exi>t  two  or  more  racc-clcments  physi- 
cally contrasted  and  socially  unsusceptible  of  amalgama- 
tion oinnol  grow  into  a  really  united  State.  II  the 
coloured  people  are  excluded  from  political  rights,  there 
is  created  a  source  of  weakness,  possibly  of  danger.  If 
they  are  admitted,  there  is  admitted  a  class  who  cannot 
fully  share  the  political  life  of  the  more  civilized  and 
probably  smailcr  element,  who  will  not  be  consoled  by 
political  equality  (or  social  disparagement,  and  who  may 
lower  the  standard  of  politics  by  tlicir  incompetence  or 
by  their  liability  to  corruption.  If  the  people  of  colour 
are  dispersed  over  the  country  among  the  Europeans, 
instead  of  dwelling  in  masses  by  themselves,  they  may 
not  act  as  a  centrifugal  force,  threatening  secession,  but 
they  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  working  of  any  form 
of  popular  government  that  has  been  hitherto  devised, 
for  they  divide  the  population,  they  complicate  political 
issues,  they  prevent  the  growth  of  a  genuinely  national 
opinion. 

The  most  noteworthy  attempt*  that  Constitutions 
have  made  to  deal  with  these  cases  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  latest  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  provide  protection  for  the  negroes 
and  forbid  the  States  to  exclude  any  person  from  the 
electoral  suffrage  in  respect  of  race  or  colour,  and  where 
several  recent  State  Constitutions  have  devised  inge- 
nious schemes  for  disfranchising  the  vast  mass  uf  those 
whom  these  very  amendments  have  sought  to  protect. 
So  far  as  political  rights  arc  concerned,  the  problem  is 
very  tar  from  having  been  solved  in  the  United  Slates. 
But  as  regards  private  civU  rights,  it  has  certainly  been 
an  advantage  to  the  negroes  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  such  rights  to  all  citizens :  and  probably 
in  any  country  where  marked  differences,  with  possible 
antagonisms,  of  race  cxUt,  it  will  be  prudent  to  place  the 
private  civil  rights  of  every  class  of  persons  under  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  the  rights 
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themselves  practically  identical.  It  would  lead  mc  too 
far  from  the  maiu  subject  to  describe  the  ways  in  which 
similar  problems  have  been  dealt  with  in  Algeria,  in 
Soulh  Africa,  and  in  some  of  the  other  colonics  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  Nowhere  has  any  c|uitc  satisfactory  solu- 
tion been  found  '.  Rut  ihe  caj.e  of  New  Zealand  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  a%  one  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  giving  parliamentary  representation  to  the 
natives,  who  mostly  live  apart  on  their  own  reseiA-pd 
lands.  So  far.  the  results  have  been  good.  The  condi- 
tions are  favourable,  for  the  Maoris  are  a  brave  and  in* 
teiligcnt  race,  and  they  are  now  too  few  in  number  to 
excite  disquiet. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  Empire  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  races  whom  it  conquered  and 
absorbed  had  no  conspicuous  physical  differences  from 
the  Italians  which  prevented  intermarriage  and  fusion. 
Race  and  birthplace  wore  no  great  obstacle  to  a  man 
of  force.  Two  or  three  of  the  Emperors  were  of  African 
or  Arab  exlraclion.  Moreover,  the  peoples  of  Sonthern 
Europe  seem  to  have  less  repulsion  of  sentiment  towards 
the  dark-skinned  races  than  the  Teutons  have.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  intermarry  not  only  with  the 
tiative  Indians  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  btit 
also  with  I  he  negroes.  The  French  of  Canada  inter- 
married more  freely  with  the  Indians  of  North  America 
than  the  English  have  done. 

Summing  up.  we  may  say  that  the  aim  of  a  well- 
framed  Constitulion  will  presumably  be  to  give  the 
maximum  of  scope  to  the  centripetal  and  the  minimum 
to  the  centrifugal  forces.  But  this  presumption  is  stib- 
jecl  to  two  countervailing  considerations.  One  is  that 
the  energy  of  civic  life  may  be  better  secured  by  gpving 
ample  range  and  sphere  of  play  to  local  self-govern- 
ment, which  will  stimulate  and  train  the  political  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  State,  and  relieve  the  central  au- 
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ihority  of  some  onerous  duties.  The  other  is  that  the 
centrifugal  forces  may,  if  too  closely  pent  up,  like  heated 
water  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  produce  at  untoward  mo- 
ments explosioTis  like  those  of  a  volcano.  Hence  it  is 
well  to  provido,  in  the  Constitution,  such  means  of  escape 
for  the  ste»ni  ai  can  he  made  compatihle  with  the  general 
safety  of  the  State,  Where  a  Constitution,  and  espe- 
cially a  Rigid  Constitulion.  has  been  framed  with  due 
rfgard  to  these  considerations,  and  turns  to  account  the 
methods  already  discussed,  it  may  itself  become  a  new 
centripetal  force,  a  factor  making  for  the  unity  and  co- 
herence of  the  community  which  lives  under  it.  The 
Rigid  Constitution  has  in  this  respect  one  advantage 
over  the  Flexible  one.  that  it  is  more  easily  understood 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  more  capable  of  coming 
to  form  a  part  of  their  political  consciousness.  When 
such  a  Constitution  is  so  contrived  and  worked  as  to 
satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  nation — ^and  it  will  do  so  all  the 
more  if  no  lingle  section  dislikes  it — it  attracts  the  affec- 
tion and  pride  of  the  people,  their  pride  because  it  is 
their  work,  their  affection  because  they  enjoy  good  gov- 
ernment imdcr  it.  Time,  if  it  does  not  weaken  these 
feelings,  strengthens  them,  because  reverence  comes 
with  age.  By  providing  a  convenient  channel  or  medium 
Lbroitgb  or  in  which  the  centripetal  forces  may  act,  the 
Constitution  increases  the  effective  strength  of  those 
forces.  It  is  a  reservoir  of  energy,  an  accumulator,  if 
the  comparison  be  permissible,  which  has  been  charged 
by  a  dynamo,  and  will  go  on  for  some  time  discharging 
the  energy  stored  up  in  it.  But.  like  an  accumulator  its 
energy  Ijecomcs  exhausted  if  there  is  not  behind  it  an 
engine  generating  fresh  power,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  real 
social  and  political  forces  which  called  it  into  being  have 
become  fecbicr.  and  those  which  oppose  it  have  become 
stronger. 
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V.     Illii»tra7ion»  fkom  Modrrn  History  op  trk 
Action  of  Constitutions. 

The  best  instance  of  the  capacity  of  a  Constitution  to 
reinforce  and  confirm  existing  centripetal  tendencies  is 
supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Rigid  Constitution  of  the 
United  States..  Tliat  insitniment  was  at  first  received 
with  so  [ittje  favonr  by  the  people  that  its  ratification 
was,  in  many  States,  obtained  with  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty,  and  the  oriRinal  document  secured  acceptance 
only  on  the  understanding,  which  was  loyally  carried  out, 
that  it  should  forthwith  receive  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. Within  fifteen  years  the  party  whicli  had  advo- 
cated it  was  overthrown  in  the  country,  and  ultimately 
broke  up  and  vanislied.  A  generation  p.issed  away  be- 
fore it  began  to  be  generally  popular.  But  after  a  lime 
it  secured  so  widespread  a  respect  that  even  during  the 
fierce  and  protracled  struggle  which  ushered  in  the  Civil 
War  few  attacked  the  Constitution  itself,  nearly  all  the 
combatants  on  one  si<le  or  the  other  claiming  that  its 
provisions  were  really  in  their  favoim  It  \vas  not  round 
the  merits,  but  round  the  true  construction,  of  the  instrti- 
ment  that  controversy  raged,  Since  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  amendments  which  embodied  the  results  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  has  been  glorified  and  extolled  in  all  quarters ' , 
and  has  unquestionably  been  a  most  potent  influence  in 
consolidating  ihe  nation,  as  well  as  in  extending  the 
range  and  the  activity  of  the  central  government. 

To  what  is  this  success  due  ?  Regarded  as  a  Frame 
of  Government,  i.e.  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  dis- 
tributing powers  between  the  Executive,  the  Legislature 
and  the  Judiciary,  the  American  system  has  probably 
been  praised  beyond  its  deserts.  Both  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  the  working  of  Congress  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  But  the  Constitution  has  had  two 
conspicuous   merits.     It   so   judiciously   estimated   the 

■  Only  (Ince  iSv»  bave  compUlnti  trcKU"  «>  l"  made:  tec  Kiaajtlll,  p-aos, 
ante. 
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centripetal  and  centrifugal  (orccs  as  they  actually  stood 
at  the  time  when  it  was  framed,  frankly  rccognuing  the 
latter  and  leaving  free  play  for  them,  and  while  throwing 
its  own  weight  into  the  scale  of  llie  centripetal,  doing 
this  only  so  far  a*  not  lo  provoke  a  disjunctive  reaction, 
that  it  succeeded  in  winning  respect  from  the  advocates 
both  of  Stales'  Rights  and  of  National  Unity'.  Tins  it 
wa*  able  to  add  more  strenRth  to  the  centripetal  ten- 
dency than  it  could  have  done  had  it  been  originally 
drawn  on  more  distinctly  centripetal  lines.  For — and 
here  comes  in  the  second  merit — its  provisions  defining 
the  fnnctions  of  the  central  Governnicnl  were  expressed 
in  stich  wide  and  elastic  terms  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
interpretation  cither  in  a  more  restricted  or  in  a  more 
liberal  way.  i.e.  so  as  to  allow  either  a  less  wide  or  a 
more  wide  scope  of  action  for  the  Central  Government. 
During  the  earlier  years,  when  State  sentiment  was  still 
stronger  than  National  sentiment,  the  scope  remained 
limited,  because  both  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
wished  to  keep  it  so,  and  such  extensions  as  there  were 
came  from  judicial  construclion.  But  latlerly,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  prodigious  development  of  internal  com- 
munications has  stimulated  commerce,  and  since  the 
death  blow  given  to  States'  Rights  doctrines  by  the  Civil 
War.  the  scope  has  been  widened,  and  has  widened  riuite 
naturally  and  gradually,  with  no  violence  to  the  words  of 
the  Consltlution.  but  according  to  that  expansive  inter- 
pretation of  Ihcm  which  changing  conditions  and  a  cor- 
responding change  in  national  sentiment  prescribed*. 

Nowadays  one  hears  in  the  United  States  less  about 
the  Constitution  than  about  the   Mag^.     But  that 
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■  tl  ba  boo  acciuel  of  harlne  cauwd  i.  civil  «>r  hf  omMiat  te  itt.1  wlib 
the  quoUOd*  OM  vt  wblcli  Ibe  Civil  War  Uaic  knd  by  (aillBK  Vt  aef^Vvt  ih« 
light  4tf  nccMlon.  But  to  Mu  it  mxy  be  xiuwtnd  (bai  an  aitcmpt  Id  deal  vrhb 
Ibnaa  quaUlona  or  Is  nesalln  Ibat  rljihi  mlxbi  [HHalbly  bave  prcTealed  It  from 
bavios  cm  been  acccplcil- 

'Tbli  intcrpreUtluo  baa  (amctiam  been  at  varUnte  with  tht  view*  ot  the 
older  Intefprewn.  bui  no  inauncs  oecun  Cn  lat  in  whteh  an  impiiilal  jurlM  could 
have  pfaaoiincBid  ll  lotdmlaable. 

■  Thkli  Mill  more  •al»4*rCivK)tlu>n  It  wu  vrbcn  lUt  KMaynu  Hm  com- 
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partly  because  lh«  Constitution  has  done  its  work,  and 
made  the  Flag  the  popular  badge  of  an  L'nity  which  it 
took  nearly  a  century  to  endear  to  the  nation. 

One  might  go  on  to  tlhistrati-  the  efficiency  of  a  Con- 
stitution in  consolidating  a  people  composed  of  dispa- 
rate clctnents  from  the  parallel  case  of  Switzerland, 
where  communities  speaking  three  (it  might  almost  he 
said  four)  different  languages  have  been  bronglil  much 
closer  together  by  the  Constitutions  of  1848  and  1874 
than  they  were  before,  or  could  have  been  without  some 
such  arrangement.  Switzerland,  however,  is  a  more 
complicated  case,  because  much  has  turned  on  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  towards  unity  exerted  by  the  fear  felt  for 
several  great  bordering  Powers.  The  formidable  neigh- 
bours of  the  Confederation  have,  so  to  speak,  squceied 
together  into  a  Swiss  people  the  originally  diiisimilar 
Alcmannic,  Cello- Burgundlan,  Italian,  and  Romanscli 
communities. 

Tlic  two  instances  of  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land*, compared  with  those  of  unitary  countries  living 
under  Rigid  Constitutions,  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  suggest  ihe  observation  that 
the  service  which  Rigid  Constitutions  may  render  in 
strengthening  the  centripetal  tendency  can  best  be  ren- 
dered where  a  Federation  is  to  be  constructed.  For  in 
these  cases  wliat  is  needed  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  several  rights  of  the  component  communities  which 
arc  to  form  the  State  may  he  so  protected  that  they 
need  not  fear  to  give  iheir  allegiance  to  the  State  and 
cordially  support  its  Central  Government.     The  exist- 


>  Ont  wauM  like  to  refer  loiht  caMsof  Ihe  numiroui  to^callcd  rcpubUo.  moM 

Qf  (hem  federal,  vi  SpaAkth  Amprka .  Ilui  Ajun  Uotn  thv  iTtnicuUy  of  avrrMtit- 
InK  ihcir  c-initnuilonal  hlonry.  Ii"l*  «'  whkh  hin  hrrn  •ritiicn.  wmT  o(  Hisw  r«- 
publLc4  Hcm  In  pay  feo  liule  rr^rard  lo  their  c^nitlLtiitJanii,  tivinif  fienerv^Iy  \r\  m 
tutc  [if  revoluESUEi.  wlirrlhcr  fUlHliStnfr,  Df  actu-illy  rmias.  or  apprehenrtcd.  like 
the  .^lUnilc  daring  a  Krinof  cy>clanti  (ollowlne  nnt  Bnothrr  nlontt  ttie  hri< 
tnck  from  ibc  llermuili'i  to  thr  Fattitei,  thst  ii  Ih  hard  \ci  dr^w  any  cvncluaignt 
of  vaklu*  from  th«Di  Thrytre  in  f*cl  republics  only  in  rumc:  and  tt  E«  •urpriidag 
that  Sir  H.  Mklni  la  hit  Ptf^lar  Crpmmtni  tundeKcndrd  lo  t[A  u>  Ihem  lot 
uguvita\t  la  dlKmlil  democrKy,  Thry  arr  milliicr  tyrannM,  thg  prMuci  tS 
p«cullar  hlOurlail,  tsrhorikl  and  racial  tundiilona. 
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rncc  of  5uch  communities  is  an  expression  of  forces 
actually  operative  which  are  centrifugal  as  towards  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  need  lo  be  studied.  By 
Riving  3  carefully  limited  scope  to  these  forces,  and 
thereby  diminishing  their  po»sibililies  of  danger,  the 
Conslimiion  subserves  the  cohesion  of  the  States,  In  a 
truly  unitary  country  this  service  is  not  needed.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  States  endeavouring  tu  become 
unitary  would  liave  done  better  had  they  sought  to  apply 
the  federal  principle,  placing  it  under  the  protection  of 
a  Rigid  Con-iiitulion.  I  have  already  referred  to  Den- 
mark. Holland  might  probably  have  saved  Belgium 
by  a  concession  of  some  such  kind.  Whether  a  similar 
contrivance  might  not  have  been  profitably  employed 
wilhiu  ihc  British  Isles  in  a.d.  1782,  or  in  a.d.  1800,  or 
again  later,  is  a  question  which  will  already  have  pre- 
sented it&elf  to  one  who  has  followed  tlic  argument  thus 
far. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  services  which  Constitutions 
may  render,  by  fostering  the  centripetal  (orces,  or  by 
restraining  the  violence  and  softening  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  forces,  we  must  not  forget  that  no  scheme  of 
govcrnmeni  can  hope  permanently  to  resist  the  action 
of  cither  tendency  if  either  develops  much  greater 
strength  than  it  possessed  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed.  If  the  centripetal  forces  grow,  the  Constitution 
whose  provisions  have  recognized  and  given  scope  to 
the  centrifugal  will  be  practically,  in  some  of  those  pro- 
visions, superseded.  If  the  centrifugal  grow,  it  may  be 
overthrown.  It  is  where  the  forces  arc  nearly  balanced, 
that  the  weight  of  the  Constitution  may  turn  the  scale, 
and  avert  conflicts  which  would  have  rent  the  commu- 
nity, or  caused  a  violent  subjection  of  one  part  of  it  to 
the  other.  And  in  any  case  the  Constitution  ought, 
where  dissimiiative  and  disruptive  forces  are  feared,  to 
be  so  drawn  as  to  enlist  all  available  motives  of  interest, 
to  shelter  the  law  behind  popular  sentiment  where  pos- 
sible, to  oppose  it  to  sentiment  as  little  as  possible,  and 
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to  avoid  chalk-nfpng  al  the  same  time  the  hostility  of 
several  kinds  of  sentiment. 


VI.   The  Probable  Action  of  the  Accrkgative  and 
THK  Disjunctive  Trndencieb  in  the  Future. 

Whether  in  the  long  rim  it  is  the  centripetal  or  the 
centrifugal  force  that  will  prevail  in  politics,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  large  States  or  small  States  are  more 
likely  lo  commend  themselves  to  mankind,  is  a  (jiiestion 
which  belongs  rather  to  history  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
constitutions,  and  which  could  be  ade<iiiately  discussed 
only  after  a  long  investigation.  History  shows  iis  first 
one  force  dominant,  then  the  other,  though  no  doubt 
the  centrifugal  is  usually  more  powerful  in  rude  times 
and  in  hilly  or  moimtainons  countries,  the  centripetal 
in  countries  comparatively  advanced  in  civihzation,  and 
in  level  and  fertile  regions  where  wealth  is  more  easily 
acquired  and  stored,  and  where  military  operations  are 
easier.  When  the  mi^ts  of  antiquity  begin  to  rise  suffi- 
ciently to  show  lis  the  Mediterranean  and  south-west 
Asiatic  world,  we  discover  both  a  few  great  States  and  a 
multitude  of  stn.ill  ones.  The  former  have  a  low,  the 
latter  a  high  and  intense  political  vitality.  From  the 
time  of  Mencs  down  to  that  of  Attila  the  tendency  is 
generally  towards  aggregation:  and  the  history  of  the 
ancient  nations  shows  us,  not  only  an  enormous  number 
of  petty  monarchies  and  republics  swallowed  up  in  the 
Empire  of  Rome,  but  that  empire  itself  far  more  highly 
centralized  than  any  preceding  one  had  been.  When  the 
Roman  dominion  began  to  break  up  the  process  was 
reversed,  and  for  seven  hundred  years  or  more  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  had  it  their  own  way.  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia  were  divided  up  among  innumerable  petty  po- 
tentates, and  even  the  large  monarchies,  such  as  the  two 
Khahfates,  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire,  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Hungary,  possessed  so  feeble  a 
royal  authority  that  the  real  organs  of  government  and 
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centres  of  attracttun  were  (o  be  sought  rather  in  the 
VHS»al$  than  in  the  nominal  sovereign.  From  the  thir> 
Iccnth  century  onwards  the  tide  begins  to  set  the  other 
way.  One  great  State  indeed — the  Empire — first  decays 
and  then  disappears  under  the  action  of  centrifugal 
forces,  but  all  the  other  chief  States  expand,  absorbing 
their  smaller  neighbours,  and  pving  themselves  a  com- 
pact and  well-knit  organization  which  make*  the  centra] 
power  effective  through  the  whole  sphere  of  its  action. 
This  process  culminates  in  the  despotic  monarchies  of 
ihe  eighteenth  century,  when  the  strength  of  feudal  lo- 
calism has  been  completely  broken,  though  the  pic- 
turesque relics  of  it  still  cumber  the  ground,  and  when 
at  the  same  time  the  foundations  are  laid  in  the  West  of 
a  gigantic  State  which  proceeds  to  cover  the  temperate 
area  of  North  America  between  the  two  oceans,  and,  in 
ihe  East,  of  the  dominion  of  a  European  nation  which 
has  absorbed  the  niimcrous  and  populous  principalities 
of  India.  Immediately  afterwards  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar self-government  and  the  doctrine  of  nationalities 
come  upon  the  scene,  threatening  a  disruption  of  some 
existing  pohtical  aggregates.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, these  new  principles  have  done  as  much  to  imile 
as  to  sever,  for  though  five  States — Greece,  Rumania. 
Ser\-ia,  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria — have  been  cut  off 
from  an  effete  monarchy,  and  sixteen  republics  have 
been  carved  out  of  the  American  dominions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  doctrine  of  nationality  has  substi- 
tuted two  new  great  Stales,  more  important  than  all 
the  I.-1-st-nieniioned  twenty-one  put  together,  tor  the 
multitude  of  kingdoms  and  principalitic;^  which  so  late 
as  1859  filled  Italy  and  Germany. 

Thus  neither  Democracy  nor  the  principle  of  Nation- 
alities has,  on  the  balance  of  cases,  operated  to  check 
the  general  movement  towards  aggregation  which 
marks  the  last  six  centurie.s. 

It  may,  however,  be  said — and  this  question  should 
be  faced  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  aggrc- 
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gativc  movement  is  likely  to  contiiuie — that  in  all  this 
inquiry  wc  have  been  ignoring  two  potent  (actors.  One 
is  Conquest — that  is  to  say,  military  power.  We  have 
been  examining  the  forces  of  Interest  and  Sympathy, 
which  cover  a  number  of  influences  social  or  economic, 
racial  or  seniimental.  But  after  all  it  is  Conquest,  i.e. 
the  might  of  the  strongest,  which  has  created  most 
Stales  as  we  find  tlieiu.  Is  Conquest  one  of  the  centripe- 
tal forces  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  not  the  greatest  of  them  ? 

7"he  other  factor  is  Family  Succession,  which  both 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  since  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  consolidate  principalities  and  kingdoms.  The  United 
Kingdom  owes  much  to  this  agency,  Austria  and  France 
even  more. 

Conquest  and  Dynastic  Succession  arc  hardly  fit  to 
be  classed  among  the  centripetal  forces,  because  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment  like  the  other  in- 
fluences. Tlie  disposition  of  the  stronger  to  subdue  and 
annex  the  weaker  neighbour  is  of  course  a  permanent 
fact  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  history.  But  in 
each  particular  instance  the  success  of  one  or  other  com- 
batant depends  on  what  may  be  called  historical  acci- 
dents— on  the  numbers  or  the  discipline  of  troops,  on  the 
possession  of  a  commander  of  military  genius,  on  alli- 
ances with  other  states,  on  the  internal  dissensions  of  one 
state  as  compared  with  the  unity  of  another.  Physical 
force  belongN  to  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which  po- 
litical constitutions  work.  Constitutions  may  restilt  from 
a  conquest  or  may  be  maintained  for  a  time  by  arms ;  but 
if  they  arc  obliged  to  rely  on  and  have  constant  recourse 
to  physical  force  in  order  to  prevent  their  overthrow, 
Ihey  are,  considered  as  Constitutions,  failures;  because 
the  very  nature  and  object  of  a  con-ititutional  Frame  of 
Government  is  so  to  express  and  so  to  adjust  to  existing 
conditions  the  wishes  and  aims  of  the  citizens  as  to  make 
the  majority,  and  if  possible  the  vast  majority,  of  the 
people  desire  to  support  il.  According  to  the  proverb, 
you  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  down  on 
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lh«m.  Physical  force  is  of  course  needed  to  punish  oc- 
casional infractions  of  the  Constitution  or  to  quell  re- 
volts against  it.  But  the  system  of  government  which 
ex  hypoikesi  corresponds  to  the  pcrmanenliy  strongest 
among  the  moral  force*,  else  it  has  no  right  to  prevail  in 
a  free  country,  unght  not  to  be  surroimdetJ  by  cannon. 

Similarly,  the  devolution  of  princedoms  or  kingdoms 
by  marriage  and  inheritance,  much  as  it  has  done  to 
bring  States  originally  independent  under  one  govern- 
mcnl.  lies  outside  political  science  in  the  proper  sense 
of  ihe  term.  l.iWc  con<iuest,  it  brings  about  a  new  stale 
of  things  by  an  event  with  which  the  ordinary  political 
and  constitutional  phenomena  of  national  life  have 
nothing  to  do.  coming  into  these  phenomena  as  an  in- 
commensurable and  (so  to  speak)  irrational  factor '. 

So  soon  as  either  conquest  or  a  union  due  to  here- 
ditary succession  has  taken  place,  the  normal  centri- 
petal and  centriftigal  tendencies  resume  their  action. 
Where  the  territory  of  one  people  has  been  forcibly 
acquired  by  another,  as  Lombardy  was  acquired  by 
Austria  in  1815.  or  has  been  occupied  in  virtue  of  a  title 
based  on  succession,  as  Portugal  was  claimed  by  Spain 
in  1580.  such  centripetal  forces  as  may  exist  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  physical  force  behind  them.  But  this  advan- 
tage may  be  unavaiUng  against  the  stronger  forces 
which  sentiment  sends  forth  to  dissever  the  connexion. 
Austria  lost  Lombardy  after  forty-four  years ;  Spain  lost 
Portugal  after  sixty,  Tn  both  cases  there  was  fighling, 
but  it  was  not  so  much  the  balance  of  military  strength 
as  the  settled  hostility  of  the  subjected  people  which  in 
both  caused  the  severance.  So  the  acquisition  by  the 
English  kings  of  Aquitaine  anil  the  subsequent  conquest 

'  The  (act  thu  Ihe  rtntam  ot  «  counUT  P«inlu  or  (orbldi  niMrBlMi  thronsh 
tenalcs  mu-tca  a  urnt  (IHTfrrnct  In  the  Imporuact  of  tucrminn.  THe  union  □( 
CuUtt  wllh  An4(nn.  like  (lie  uniun  «t  Boclaad  vtth  Scallnnd.  wuuM  not  han  «- 
cumd  iind«  1  diHirrni  rule  ol  lUKtaion.  So  li  iu>r  initLC  ■  itiSmrncc  wbcihtr 
lb*  throne  nl  ihr  Uigcc  «iun)fir  puKi  lolhedynulyuf  thomnller.ui  vlcevma. 
Had  ■  king  of  BniiUncI  leberiud  Ibe  throne  ol  St»tUnd.  ScuiUnd  iniiiht  bBT« 
hMn  mate  Imille  (□  F-nitUnd.  Bjd  a  kini;  of  PonuKal  Inhtrlnd  the  Ihrooc  ot 
Spain,  Ih*  two  counirla  mlulit  have  remiinH  united. 
17 
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of  largo  part  of  France,  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  of 
Transylvania,  the  nnion  of  Hohtein  with  Denmark,  the 
union  of  Helginin  with  Holland,  tlic  union  of  Alsace  with 
France,  all  effected  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  were  all  in  time  brought  lo  an  end.  The  last- 
mentioned  case  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  not  because 
the  Alsatians  wished  to  In-  reunited  lo  (ierniaiiy,  but  be- 
cause the  tiernians  wt*hed  to  be  reunited  to  .-\lsace  that 
a  connexion  which  had  lasted  nearly  two  centuries  was 
dissolved  in  1871.  Military  motives,  decisive  as  regard< 
the  annexed  part  of  Lorraine,  had  soracthinB  to  do  with 
the  taking  of  Alsace  also ;  but  if  Alsace  had  not  been 
German  in  language  and  habits,  though  not  in  .sentiment, 
the  popular  voice  ol  Germany  would  not  have  insisted  on 
recovering  it  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants. 

Speaking  broadly,  one  may  say  that  Conquest  and 
Inheritance  give  an  opportunity,  better  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  case,  for  centripetal  forces  to  work.  If 
the  peoples  on  which  they  operate  are  backward,  with 
no  pronounced  national  feeling,  that  chance  may  be  a 
good  one,  and  the  influences  of  free  commerce,  joint 
govermnent  (especially  if  it  is  good  government),  to- 
gether with  the  kind  of  pride  which  common  service  in 
war  often  produce*,  may  operate  to  weld  two  peoples 
together  into  a  united  State.  Much  depends  on  lan- 
guage, much  on  geographical  position,  much  on  exter- 
nal pressure  from  powerful  neighbours.  But  if  one  ot 
the  peoples  l,or  both)  has  already  developed  a  strong 
senlitnent  of  nationality,  the  prospect  of  fusion  is  but 
fclender. 

Tlie  Roman  Kmpirc  is  the  capital  instance  of  &  vast 
dominion  e);tabli»hed  by  conquest.  Rut  there  it  was  the 
weakness  of  the  centrifugal  forces  that  secured  the  co- 
hesion of  the  Empire.  The  conquered  countries  were 
either,  like  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  occupied  by  tribes 
between  whom  there  existed  so  iveak  a  bond  that  no 
general  national  feeling  or  combined  national  action  was 
possible,  or  had  been,  as  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
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World,  ruled  by  dynasties,  ino»t  of  ttiem  sprung  from 
militar>-  adventurers  *,  so  that  the  sentiment  of  national 
life  had  not  centred  in  the  monarchy.  The  centrifugal 
forces  of  intcrcsl — the  desire  (or  peace,  good  govern- 

LDient,  facilities  for  commerce,  and  so  forth — obtained 

'free  play  under  the  imperial  administration,  and  to  these 
was  added  after  a  time  the  sense  of  pride  in  Roman  citi- 
zenship, and  in  the  (ircatncss  of  a  State  which  included 
all  the  highest  civilization  of  the  world.  So  too  during 
the  Middle  Ages  not  a  few  conquests  ended  in  an  a.isinii- 

ilation  of  the  vanquished,  which  enlarged  without  weak- 

FCning  the  conquering  nation.  Hut  during  the  last  three 
centuries  the  experience  of  military  powers,  has  been 

^tiiat  the  acquiiiition  of  ma.ises  of  subjects  who,  being  al- 
tdy  civilized,  arc  likely  to  resi.'il  absorption  and  to  re- 
main disaffected,  is  a  doubtful  gain  and  may  become  a 
danger  to  the  conquering  Stale.  The  last  conspicuous 
instance  is  Poland,  partitioned  between  three  Powers, 

iHo  alt  of  whom  her  provinces  have  brought  trouble, 
anquoits  continue  to  be  made,  but  llicy  arc  now  mostly 

[of  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  races,  so  inferior  to  the 
conquerors  in  force  and  In  national  spirit  that  llie  centri- 
fugal forces  are,  or  at  least  >ecni  to  be.  pracltciilly 
negligible. 

I*  it  possible,  then,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  respective  strength  which  these  two  sets  of 
forces  are  likely  to  display  in  the  comitig  centuries? 
Will  the  tendency  lo  aggregation  continue,  and  docs  the 
fature  belong  to  great  Stales  ?    Or  may  new  forces  ap- 

[pear  which  will  reverse  the  process,  as  it  was  reversed, 
though  through  cau!>es  most  imlikely  to  reappear,  at  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 

At  first  sight  the  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  fur- 
ther aggregation.    Although  none  of  the  five  great  na- 

■  TbcR  wereot  cflurM  aim  kfnuin  nuntKr  uF  iliy  rrpublk-i. ut  i«Kue«uf  re- 
pnMfTTi,t^  thftt  were  loo  ■maQ  10  Iutc  devdopr^  nailonil  ff«tiFif  laUif  modnn 
BOK;  *n<  llii  nii«i«  IIIHIII  left  noKctf  llinBXHUln  nmiiirr  nf  trlluuvcm- 
■CH  Ktikk  nodHM  chtw  rtgnt  (or  an  lultpcnilnice  itie  drli^hi  In  wnkh  had 
I  (tn  tHOT  oaa)  nduecd  br  deoolic  diwrdcn. 
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lional  States — Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Britain 
— is  in  (lie  least  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  any  of  the 
others,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  within  the  next  cen- 
tury sonic  o(  the  smaller  slates  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  In  one  or  two  other  parts  of 
the  world — as  for  instance  in  South  and  in  Central  Amer- 
ica— the  process  by  whicli  the  great  Stales  are  expand- 
inK  is  not  yet  complete.  Tbc  iiitluences  of  swifter  and 
cheaper  comintmicalions  by  land  and  sea,  of  increasing 
commerce,  and  of  the  closer  intercourse  which  com- 
merce brings,  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  printing  press 
in  extinguishing  the  languages  which  prevail  over  a 
small  area  and  diffusing  those  spoken  by  vast  masses  of 
men — all  these  things  make  for  unity  within  each  of  the 
great  States  and  add  to  the  attractive  power  which  the 
greater  have  for  the  smaller.  These  influences,  more- 
over, all  promise  to  be  permanent. 

.■\gainst  them  we  must  set  the  fact  that  Conquest,  so 
far  as  civili/ed  peoples  are  concerned,  seems  likely  to 
play  a  smaller  role  in  the  future  ihan  in  the  past,  because 
it  begins  to  be  perceived  how  tenacious  is  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  in  a  vanquished  people,  and  hnw  much  the 
maintenance  of  that  ientimenl  may  endanger  the  victor 
State.  .'\s  was  observed  in  an  earlier  page,  the  progress 
of  a  community  in  civilization  often  tends  to  intensify 
both  its  capacity  tor  political  discontent  and  its  peculiar 
national  sentiment,  thus  counterworking  the  influences 
of  trade  and  wealth.  A  people,  or  a  nationality  included 
in  a  large  State,  while  feeling  the  centripetal  forces  of 
material  interest,  may  nevertheless  feel  the  repellent 
instinct  of  an  unquenched  attachment  to  its  national  Ira- 
ditions  and  cling  to  the  hope  of  reviving  its  old  national 
life. 

The  problem  is,  however,  a  far  more  complex  one  than 
any  comparison  of  the  influences  of  material  interest  on 
the  one  side  and  national  sentiment  on  the  other  would 
suggest.  Many  phenomena  may  be  imagined  which 
would  affect  it  as  the  world  moves  on.    One  is  a  change 
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in  ihe  conditions  under  which  war  is  waged.  Another 
is  a  removal  of  some  of  the  causes  which  induce  war,  or 
a  means,  better  than  now  exists,  of  averting  its  out- 
break. Another  is  the  growth  of  what  is  called  CoUec- 
livisin  and  a  disposition  lo  :ipply  its  principles  in  small 
rather  than  in  large  areas,  seeing  that  there  are  obvi- 
ously some  things  which  can  be  better  managed  in  the 
former.  We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  influence  of  scientific  discovery  upon  eco- 
nomic life,  and  through  it  upon  social  and  political  life. 
Both  the  relations  of  Nations  and  States  to  one  another 
and  the  relations  of  the  groups  or  communities  within 
each  State  to  each  other  may  be  affected  in  ways  as  yet 
scarcely  dreamt  of.  Neither  can  we  foresee  the  modes 
in  which  the  s.cientific  way  of  looking  at  all  questions 
may  come  ultimately  to  tinge  and  moilify  men's  habits  of 
thought  even  in  social  and  political  matters.  No  institu- 
tion was  at  one  lime  more  generally  prevalent  over  the 
world,  or  seemed  more  deeply  rooted,  than  Slavery :  and 
slavery,  which  has  now  vanished  from  civilized  com- 
maoities,  will  soon  have  vanished  from  all  countries. 
There  is  indeed  hanlly  any  institution  for  which  pcrma- 
nance  can  be  predicted  except — and  some  will  not  admit 
even  this  exception — the  Family. 

Imagine  a  world  in  which  all  the  hitherto  unappropri- 
ated territories  had  f>een  allotted  to  one  or  other  of  the 
few  strongest  Stales,  Imagine  tariffs  abolished  and  the 
principle  of  e<iualily  of  irade-facilitics  among  States  es- 
tablished. Imagine  a  system  of  international  arbitra- 
tion create*!  under  which  the  risks  of  war  were  so  greatly 
reduced  that  the  prospects  of  war  did  not  occupy  men's 
minds  and  give  a  military  and  aggressive  tinge  to  their 
patriotism.  The  present  relations  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  would  under  such  conditions  be 
greatly  altered,  as  respects  both  the  wide  theatre  of  the 
world  and  the  internal  conditions  of  each  particular 
State. 

Imagine  also  a  great  advance  in  the  desire  to  use  gov- 
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criimerual  agencies  for  tlic  benefit  of  the  citizens,  and  a 
genera]  conviction  that  such  agencies  could  best  be  used 
by  comparatively  small  communities  rather  than  by  the 
State  a*  a  whole.  A  new  centrifugal  force,  centrifugal 
at  least  in  respect  of  each  State,  would  thereby  have  been 
called  into  action.  No  one  will  venture  to  foretell  any  of 
these  things.  But  none  of  them  is  impossible;  and  it  is 
plain  that  they  might  produce  a  set  of  conditions,  and  a 
play  of  forces,  unlike  the  present,  and  unlike  any  period 
in  the  past.  We  must  not  therefore  assume  that  the 
large  States  and  ihe  present  strucliire  and  organisation 
of  States  »vill  be  permanent. 

Of  the  more  remote  future.  History  can  venture  to  say 
little  more  than  this — that  it  will  never  bring  back  the 
past.  She  recognizes  that,  as  Heraclitus  says,  one  can- 
not step  twice  into  the  same  river.  Even  when  she  is 
able  to  declare  that  certain  forces  will  assuredly  be  pre- 
sent, she  cannot  forecast  their  relative  strength  at  any 
given  moment,  nor  say  what  hitherto  unobserved  forces 
they  may  not,  in  their  action  upon  one  another,  call  into 
activity.  All  she  can  do  for  the  lawyer,  the  statesman 
and  the  legislator,  when  they  have  to  study  and  use  the 
forces  operative  in  their  own  time,  is  to  indicate  to  them 
the  nature  and  the  character,  the  significant  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness,  that  belong  to  each  and  every 
force  that  has  been  heretofore  conspicuous,  so  as  to 
direct  and  guide  them  in  observing  and  reflecting  on  the 
present.  This  is  much  less  than  has  sometimes  been 
claimed  tor  history.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  real  scr%-icc, 
for  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  observe  exactly,  and 
the  ripest  fruit  of  historical  study  is  that  detachment  of 
mind,  created  by  the  habit  of  scientific  thinking,  which 
prevents  observation  from  being  coloured  by  prejudice 
or  passion. 
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IcF.l^N'D  i$  known  to  most  men  a$  a  land  of  volcanoes, 
ge,v»crs  and  glaciers,  Uut  it  ought  to  be  no  less  intcr- 
pitiiig  to  the  ^tmlent  of  history  as  the  birthplace  of  a 
brilliant  literature  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  as  the  home 
of  a  people  who  have  maintained  for  many  centuries  a 
high  level  of  intellectual  cultivation.  It  is  an  almost 
unique  instance  of  a  community  whose  culture  and  crea- 
tive power  flourished  independently  of  any  favouring 
material  conditions,  and  indeed  under  conditions  in  the 
highest  degree  imfavonrable.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  less 
interesting  to  the  student  of  politic*  and  laws  as  having 
produced  a  Constitution  unlike  any  other  whereof  re- 
cords remain,  and  a  body  of  law  so  elaborate  and  com- 
plex that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  existed  among  men 
whose  chief  occupation  was  to  kill  one  another. 

With  the  exception  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  Ice- 
land is  the  only  part  of  what  we  call  the  Old  World' 
which  was  never  occupied  by  a  prehistoric  race,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  racial  origin  of  the  population  is 
Historically  known  to  us. 

None  of  those  rude  tribes  who  dwell  scattered  over 
the  north  of  .-Vsta.  Europe  and  America — Lapps.  Samoy- 
edes  or  lHs<|uiniaux — ever  set  fool  in  it.  .Vhininan, 
Abbot  of  lona  from  a.d.  679  to  704,  reports  in  his  famous 

'  Thnti£h  (eeogr^pTiloHy  tofUiut  bflont^  nther  to  Xorili  America  thna  to 
Rurapf,  K«>la>io1lTl'*'R''<''i"  ■"■■'''■  ilxCApt  Verde  tiUnd*.  llie  Cuocrici, 
MaAdn,  and  pouiblr  ibc  Atara  (a  the  Souih.  w)<h  Jkn  M>r«i  to  the  North.  M 

tr  III  III!  I ill  otfnlB  to  ■  iineot  vokiTilr:  action  nrtubloc  tf«m  ibe  (Tape 

Vtr4t  liUmliiaUr  bcTviut  Itie  Atctk  Clrcli^ 
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Life  of  Si.  Columba'^,  a  prophecy  of  the  saint  regarding 
a  holy  man  named  Kormak,  who,  in  Columba's  days 
(a.d.  521-597).  made  lliree  long  voyage*  from  Ireland  in 
search  of  the  '  Desert  in  the  Ocean  '  {crcmum  hi  Oreano), 
a  term  so  happily  descriptive  of  Iceland  thai  one  is 
tempted  10  believe  it  to  be  the  region  referred  to.  A 
litlie  later  the  Venerable  Bede  (a.d.  67J-735)  speaks  of 
contemporaries  of  his  own  who,  coming  from  the  isle  of 
Thulc,  decUired  that  in  it  the  sun  could  be  seen  at  mid- 
night for  a  lew  days  *.  Slill  later  the  Irish  monk  Dicuil 
(writing  about  a.d.  825)  lells^  of  an  isle  lying  far  lo  the 
Norlh-West  where  monks  known  to  him  had  spent  the 
summer  some  thirty  years  before.  And  our  earliest  Ice- 
landic authority,  the  famous  Landnamabok  (Book  of  the 
Land-lakiugs),  mentions  that  when  the  first  Norwegian 
settlers  arrived  they  found  a  few  hermits  of  Irish  race  al- 
ready established  there,  who  soon  vanished  from  the 
presence  of  Ihc  stronger  liealhen,  leaving  behind  books, 
bells  and  staves  (probably  croziers).  Tlie  Norse  settlers 
called  them  Papas  {i.e.  priests),  or  Westmen,  a  term  used 
to  describe  ihc  Scot*  of  Ireland,  No  doubt,  then,  the 
earliest  discoverers  of  the  isk-  were  these  Celtic  hermits, 
who  had  crossed  the  wide  and  stormy  sea  in  their  light 
coracles  of  wood  and  leather,  consecrating  themselves 
to  prayer  and  fasting  in  this  inclement  wilderness.  But 
they  contributed  no  element  to  the  population  of  the 
island,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  place  in  its 
history,  which  begins  with  the  great  Norwegian 
immigration. 

Tile  firsl  Teuton  to  reach  Iceland  was  a  Norse  Viking 
named  NaddoK,  who  was  driven  to  the  isle  by  a  slortn  in 

■  yjr*  S.  Cttmmtar.  op.  vi. 

<  CoDment.  on  i  Klnit*  )>.  •>  Tlic  eiiranc  norttifnimvn  point  of  IccUul  juu 
Uiairha  ihs  AnTic  Cinlc. 

■  Inhlibouli  DtMtmtvr*  Or  Mi  Trrrtj. rup,  j.hr  iaeaii6mht  Isle  with  Thule; 
4fl(l  Ihe  report*  of  tJir  mrtci^t  (xtinl  r«Uicr  lo  1f:iURd  tlijin  la  Ihc  Vxcroi  iKln.  a 
ffroup  which  nicuil  mffliinn*  tlnewhrrc,  »nd  which  ihticturc  he  cinnot  me*ti  tiy 
hit  Thutr-  The  njitnc  Thitic  huol  counc  btea  api^Hrd  t'yditTercnl  wriirr^i  lu 
illRmnt  liniliL  When  Tacitu*  Hyi  thai  It  w^i  urtn  in  ihc  iHoUitc*  by  ihc  Iteri  •>{ 
Aarltali.  lit  r'r-^bably  nmnxllhir  flhttliind  or  lh(  Fall  lilc  bdwwn  Ihi  Sheb 
UndtuM  the  orknijn. 
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lie  Utter  baU  of  lh«  ninth  century.  He  called  it  Snae- 
land,  or  Snowland.  A  second  visitor,  a  Swede  named 
Cardar,  sailed  round  it ;  a  third  (Fl6ki,  a  Norseman) 
landed,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  still  bears.  But  thokigh 
the  news  of  the  di>eovcry  soon  spread  far  and  wide 
through  Uie  whole  N'orllilaiid,  the  i*lc  might  possibly 
have  lain  unoccupied  hut  for  the  events  tliat  were  passing 
in  Norway.  King  Ilarald  the  Fairhaired  was  then  in 
the  full  career  ot  his  conquests.  The  great  battle  of 
Hafrsfjord  Jiad  established  his  power  in  Central  and 
Southern  Xorway,  and  he  was  traversing  the  fjords  with 
bis  fleet,  compelling  the  petty  chieftains  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  Uie  numerous  small  independent  communi- 
tie»  ihat  filled  the  country  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
and  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  land-holding  freemen. 

The  proud  s-piril  of  ihc  warriors  who  for  more  than  a 
century  had  been  ravaging  the  coasts  of  all  Western 
Europe  could  not  brook  subjection,  and.  being  utuble 
to  offer  a  united  opposition,  the  boldest  and  bravest 
among  ihcm  resolved  lo  find  freedom  in  exile.  Some 
sought  the  Orkneys,  Shellamls  and  Facroe  isles,  already 
settled  by  Northmen.  Some  joined  the  Norwegian  set- 
tlers in  Ireland,  and  drove  the  Celtic  population  out  of 
some  districts  on  its  eastern  coa^t.  Others,  again,  fol- 
lowed Hrolf  Ganger  (Gongu  Hrolfr)  ('the  Walker*), 
or  Rollo  as  our  books  call  him,  a  Viking  who,  having  in* 
ciu-red  the  wrath  of  Ilarald.  sailed  forth  from  his  home 
on  the  fjords  near  Bergen  to  found  in  Northern  Gaui  a 
dynasty  of  Norsemen  whence  came  the  long  line  of  Nor- 
man dukes  and  English  kings,  Albauiqiu-  pulres  alquc  attar 
UKCKia  fiomae.  And  yet  others,  hearing  the  ])raises  of  the 
lately-discovered  isle  far  off  in  the  ocean,  turned  their 
prows  to  the  we»t  and  landed  on  the  solitary  shores  of 
Iceland.  They  embarked  without  any  concert  or  com- 
mon plan ;  each  chieftain,  or  head  of  a  household,  taking 
his  own  family,  and  perhaps  a  group  of  friends  or  de- 
pendents :  and  they  settled  in  the  new  land  where  they 
pleased,  sometimes  throwing  overboard  as  ihey  nearcd 
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Ihe  sliore  (he  wooden  columns,  adorned  with  figiires  ot 
Tlior  and  OBin,  of  the  high-seat  in  tht'ir  oM  Norwegian 
hall,  and  disembarking  at  the  point  to  which  IheM;  wore 
driven  by  the  winds  and  currents.  At  first  each  look  for 
himself  as  much  land  as  he  desired,  bnt  those  who  came 
later,  when  the  better  paKturex  had  l>ecn  already  occu- 
pied, were  obliged  to  buy  land  or  to  light  for  it;  and  a 
ciirious  custom  grew  up  by  which  the  extern  of  territory 
to  which  a  settler  was  entillcd  was  fixed.  A  man  could 
claim  no  more  than  wliat  he  could  carry  fire  round  in  a 
single  day ;  a  woman,  than  that  round  which  she  could 
lead  a  two-year-old  heifer.  So  rapid  was  the  immigra- 
tion, many  colonists  from  Norwegian  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  isles,  Orkneys,  ShctUtnd*  and  Hebrides  (the 
two  former  groups  being  then  Scandinavian)  joining 
those  who  came  direct  from  Norway,  that  in  sixty  years 
the  population  had  risen  (so  far  as  our  data  enable  it  to 
be  estimated)  to  about  50/300,  a  number  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  exceeded  down  to  the  census  of  a.d. 
1823.  With  those  who  came  from  Ireland  and  the  1  Icbri- 
dea  there  came  some  small  infusion  of  Celtic  blood, 
which  we  note  in  such  names  as  Njal,  Kjartan,  and  Kor- 
niak,  given  to  men  descended  from  the  daughters  of 
Irish  chieftains. 

Planting  themselves  in  this  irregular  way,  and  in  a 
country  where  the  good  land  lay  in  scattered  patches, 
and  where  deserts,  glaciers  and  morasses,  as  well  as  tor- 
rents, passable  only  with  difficulty  or  even  danger,  cut 
oflf  one  setllcment  from  another,  the  first  settlers  did  not 
create,  .and  indeed  fell  little  need  of,  any  political  or  social 
organisation.  But  after  a  time  a  sort  of  polity  began  to 
shape  itself,  and  the  process  of  its  growth  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  mediaeval  history.  The 
elements  out  of  which  it  sprang  were  of  course  those  two 
which  the  settlers  had  brought  with  them  from  Norway, 
and  both  of  which  were  part  of  the  common  heritage  of 
the  Teutonic  race — thebabit  of  joint  worship  at  a  temple, 
and  the  habit  of  holding  an  a&scmbly  of  all  freemen  to 
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discuss  and  dispatch  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
DHH-c  especially  tawiuits  ■,  This  assembly  resembled  the 
Old  English  Folk  Mot,  and  was  called  the  Thing,  a  name 
which  survives  in  our  English  word  Hustings  (Hunting 
or  House  Thing),  the  platform  from  whence  candidates 
spoke  at  parliamentary  elections,  which  difiappeared  in 
A.D.  1872  when  written  nominations  were  prescribed  by 
ibc  statute  which  introduced  vote  by  ballot.  The  ping  ^ 
was  bcld  at  the  temple,  usually  dedicated  to  Thor,  the 
favourite  deity  of  the  Norsemen  as  OSin  was  of  the 
Swedes;  since  the  place  of  worship  was  the  natural  centre 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  ping  was  presided  over 
by  the  local  magnate  or  chief,  who  was  usually  also  the 
owner  or  guardian  of  the  local  temple,  there  being 
among  the  Scandinavian  peoples  no  special  sacerdotal 
caste. 

\ow  when  a  Norse  chief  settled  himself  in  Iceland, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  erect  a  temple,  often  with  the 
sacred  pillars  which  he  had  brought  from  the  ancestral 
temple  in  the  old  country.  The  temple  soon  became  a 
place  of  resort,  not  only  for  his  own  immediate  depen- 
dents,  but  also  for  those  other  seltlcrs  of  the  district  who 
might  not  be  rich  enough  to  build  and  maintain  a  shrine 
of  their  own.  Of  this  temple  the  chieftain  and  his  de- 
scendants were  the  priests;  and  as  the  meetings  of  the 
\ocil  ping  were  held  in  it,  he  was  the  natural  person  to 
preside  over  such  meetings,  both  because  he  was  usually 
(though  not  invariably)  eminent  by  his  wealth  and  power, 
and  also  becau^^e  he  offered  the  sacrifices  and  kept  tlic 
sacred  temple-ring  on  which  judicial  oaths  were  taken, 
as  at  Rome  men  swore  at  the  Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules. 
Thus  the  priest  acquired,  if  he  had  not  already  enjoyed  it, 
the  position  of  a  sort  of  local  chieftain  or  magnate,  not 
anltke  those  kings  of  heroic  Greece  whom  we  read  of  in 


>  NotbDi  wli(tthc(iabl[  ol  hoMlas  (uch  an  1— nMy  hu  cxiHal  kmons  peer- 
ttaal  vaTdiTerKMcr  In  minyparuel  the  world.  Il  eilfted  aaiOKH  (lie  OfmIil 
t(tiiltt*»mon£  tlif  Ka-i^fii  ol  Sudih  Afrfcs. 

■  I  nacihi  IccUndlo  ind  Ani;1»S»oii  Inut  f  In  ibloronl  ca4l»iR«ultli  liftom 
tb(  cocDtDoa  Eniillsti  won]. 
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Homer,  or  those  German  tribe-princes  whom  Tacitus 
describes.  Aithoiigh  his  title  was  that  of  GoBi '  (origi- 
nally Gu5i)  or  priest,  a  word  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Deity,  he  lost  in  becoming  the  depositary  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  political  power  most  of  such  religious 
character  as  his  office  had  possessed.  Nor  did  any  sanc- 
tity attach  to  his  person.  In  that  age  at  least  religion 
had  come  to  sit  rather  lightly  upon  the  Norsemen. 
Either  from  inner  decay,  or  from  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  be- 
yond the  seas,  the  old  faith  was  beginning  to  disinte- 
grate. Worship  was  often  cold  or  careless,  and  we  read 
of  men  who  regarded  neither  por  nor  OBin,  bnt  trusted 
in  their  own  might  and  main. 

The  Gofli  was  therefore  much  more  of  a  secular  than 
of  an  ecclesiastical  person,  a  chieftain  rather  than  a  priest 
in  our  sense  of  the  word".  His  powers  as  a  chieftain 
were  very  indefinite,  as  indeed  had  been  those  of  the  local 
chieftains  of  Nor«-ay.  He  was  only  the  first  among  a 
number  of  free  and  warlike  land-owners,  some  of  them 
equal  or  superior  to  him  in  lineage,  with  an  official  dig- 
nity which  was  little  more  than  formal  in  the  hands  of  a 
weak  man,  but  might  be  turned  to  great  account  by  a 
person  of  vigour  and  ability.  As  he  presided  in  the 
ping.sohe  was  the  appropriate  person  to  see  to  the  regu- 
larity of  its  judicial  proceedings,  to  preserve  order,  and 
to  provide  for  the  carrjing  out  oE  any  measures  of  com- 
mon concern  on  which  it  might  determine.  When  any 
unforeseen  danger  or  difficulty  arose,  he  was  looked  to  to 
advise  or  take  the  lead  in  action :  the  members  of  his 
jHng  expected  aid  and  protection  from  him,  while  be, 
like  a  thegn  among  the  Teutons  of  contemporary  Eng- 
land, expected  support  and  deference  from  them.  But 
he  had  no  legal  powers  of  coercion.    Any  one  might  op- 

Tbe  term  eot^l  A^xi  not  accm  to  (ijtvr  hcsn  um^  in  ^nnr%y,  but  CTIHlji.  in  hia 
trjnulatton  of  ihc  Rlhic  Into  Gothic  (in  the  fuurlb  century  a.  D.),  noAtnitptvt  by 
f^-    The  15  It  pronouncrd  lllci!  ih  In  'thrn.' 

*  1l  Ifl  tTue  that  as  the  Sacas  ovhrncr  wr  draw  oiir  knnw1c-r!ir<  o(  the  Gc^i  were 
a'.t  wrltiro  down  at  n  lime  whfii  licjTlicnitiu  hud  vAnixiicd,  it  li  po»ible  Omt  tltvj 
nay  not  ta'Jy  rcprc«nt  the  of  IsImI  chiracitr  o(  ihe  tiBKc 
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pose  liiirt  in  the  ping  or  out  of  il.  Any  tHng-nian  might 
withdraw  at  pleasure,  join  himself  to  some  otiier  Go6i, 
and  become  a  member  of  soiii«  other  ))ing  '.  There  was, 
it  must  be  noted,  no  territorial  circumscription  corre- 
.*|i(>n(l)ng  to  the  J'lng.  Land  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
po>ilion  held  by  the  Go8i  to  the  pingmen.  and  lierein.  as 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  the  relation  of  commendation 
and  homage,  we  see  a  capital  difference  between  this  sys- 
tem and  fciidatity.  Nor  was  the  post  of  Go6i  a  place 
whence  much  cmotiimcnl  could  be  drawn.  The  ping- 
men  were  indeed  required  to  pay  a  sort  of  tax  called  the 
temple  toll  {hofloUr),  but  this  did  no  more  than  meet  the 
expenses  to  which  the  Co&i  was  put  in  keeping  up  the 
temple,  and  (casting  those  who  came  to  the  sacrifices; 
it  gave  him  no  revenue  which  he  could  use  to  extend  his 
authority.  Acconlingly,  the  Gofforfi  was  regarded  as 
implying  power  rather  than  properly,  and  was  not  (after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity)  liable  to  ihe  payment  of 
tithe.  A  curious  feature  of  the  office  wa*  its  alienability. 
Probably  because  it  had  arisen  out  of  the  ownership  of 
the  temple,  it  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  private  pro* 
pcrty  which  could  be  transferred  by  way  of  sale  or  gift, 
and  could  be  vested  in  several  persons  jointly.  And 
similarly  a  number  of  Go«or»s  might  by  inheritance  or 
purchase  become  vested  in  the  same  person. 

Thus  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  immigra- 
tion there  sprang  up  round  the  coasts  of  Iceland  a  greal 
number  of  petty,  unconnected  and  loosely  aggregated 
groups  of  settlers.  We  must  not  venture  to  call  them 
ttates,   scarcely  even  communities,   not   principalities, 

■  Tht  lllunrlinn  Kmn-t  M.iuirr.  to  whnK  Inrnid  nxuchciiinil  nunrl  )u<t|ic- 
mttit  rrrryonc  who  wr^tet  .iEmiui  rhe  cufutTiiuliofial  itndquitJrK  nf  Iceland  xnun 
fed  Intnllcljr  IndrblTit.  thInliT  Ih.il  Ihr  nnm«  of  Go6l  wa(  UMd  In  Korwiy  hrlMi 
IkeruiJirmlon  to  Trrljini],  Ihouifh  |irobxb]]r  the  print  W3i.it  thort  a  int  IrofKirunt 
pfrvm  than  he  becitne  in  IcflanU,  whne  hli  tuaiudy  at  the  temple  put  him  to 
asBiecilsntln  ihepoilUan  held  In  the  Murwviil^n  DalhCTknd  l>y  the  hcHd!urr 
cbldUio,  who  WAS  in  NorwAy  the  naluraL  prnlilenl  of  the  locjl  Thlnjc- 

"niiiae  who  dMrc  to  tmilj  (be  Mrly  hluoiy  of  InUnd  mny  he  nlrrtvi  ic  the 
wMLwtot  Dr.  Maurm'.  >nd  opKlallrto  hl*/(/dW/>un  Viatrgamrnlti  AV'f. 
lUMt  <Miinl<h.  itTi).  tod  bi*  BwUr^tt  nr  RnUtgatAitiU  dtt  Gtrmutittlutt 
MrdkiM  <Mind<h,  iSia). 
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such  a  those  which  were  beginning  to  spring  up  in 
WeMcrn  Europe,  not  in  a  strict  sense  republics,  jei 
nearer  to  republics  than  to  prindpalilies,  organized,  so 
far  as  ibey  were  orgaiiiiied  at  all,  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  and  particularly  for  the  exaction  of  fines  lor 
homicide,  hut  with  no  settJed  plan  of  government,  no 
written  laws — if  indeed  writinp  was  yet  in  use  at  all — 
no  defined  territory,  and  a  com|>arativeIy  weak  cohesion 
among  their  own  incmhcrs,  the  Thingmen.  The  really 
effective  tie  was,  in  tliuse  ages,  the  tie  of  kindred;  and 
the  pingmcn  of  the  same  GoKi  were  not  kinsfolk,  were 
nol  a  clan  or  scpl.Hkf  the  Celtic  communities  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  That  lie  was  strong  enough  to  involve  a 
whole  district  in  the  blood-fend  of  a  single  man.  For 
when  any  member  of  a  family  was  killed,  it  was  the  dttty 
of  his  nearest  relatives  to  avenge  his  death,  cither  by 
obtaining  a  full  compensation  in  money,  for  which,  if  the 
offender  refused  to  pay  it,  a  lawsuit  was  brought  in  the 
JHng,  or  else  by  slaying  the  murderer  or  some  member 
of  his  family.  Thus  a  feud,  like  a  ( 'eudclta  in  Corsica  or 
in  Eastern  Kentucky,  migjit  go  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  each  act  of  revenge  drawing  others  in  its 
train,  and  tending  to  draw  more  and  more  families  into 
the  feud,  because  when  fights  took  place,  the  friends  of 
each  party  often  joined,  and  if  sonic  were  killed,  their 
relatives  had  a  new  blood-claim  to  prosecute. 

Between  the  different  communities  that  had  thus 
sprung  up  there  was  no  political  tic  whatever.  There 
did  not  as  yet  exist  any  Icelandic  nation,  much  less  any 
common  Icelandic  State  of  which  all  the  communities 
felt  themselves  members.  Each  was  an  independent 
body ;  and  if  a  dispute  arose  between  the  members  of 
two  different  pings,  there  was  no  means  of  adjusting 
it  except  by  voluntary  submission  to  the  award  of  some 
other  ping  or  else  by  open  war.  Seeing  that  slayings  and 
plunderings  and  burnings  were  everyday  occurrences  in 
this  fierce  race,  where  Vikingry  (i.e.  piracy)  was  tlie  most 
honoured  pursuit,  such  cases  were  very  frequent,  cspc- 
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dally  as  to  take  revenge  for  a  kinsiiiati's  deatti  was 
deemed  a  sacred  duty. 

Even  when  the  offender  belonged  to  the  same  P,i"g 
as  the  injured,  it  often  happened  that  the  influence  of 
his  kindred,  or  the  favour  of  llic  (»o6i  of  the  place,  or 
some  technical  error  in  bringing  the  suit  for  compensa- 
tion, prevented  justice  from  being  done.  Accordingly 
the  need  for  some  remedy,  for  some  further  political,  or 
rather  judicial,  organization  of  the  island  began  to  be 
generally  felt,  for  however  fond  men  may  be  of  killing 
one  another,  the  N'orsemen  were  always  also  fond  of 
money,  and  would  often  prefer  a  blood-fine  to  the  satis- 
faction of  killing  their  enemy,  could  the  blood-fine  be 
secured.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  first  colonization,  a  chief  named  Clfljot,  venera- 
ble from  his  age  and  abilities,  came  forward  to  propose 
a  scheme.  He  urged  the  creation  of  one  general  ping 
for  the  whole  country,  where  all  matters  of  common  in- 
terest might  be  discussed,  and  all  s.uits  which  could  not 
be  dispatched,  or  bad  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  the 
local  pings,  might  be  decided.  Travelling  round  the 
island,  he  brought  over  to  his  views  the  most  influential 
GoSis  and  other  leading  men;  and  at  tlicir  request,  sailed 
to  Norway  to  inquire  into  the  laws  prevailing  there,  and 
to  draw  up  regulations  for  this  new  general  ping;  some- 
what as  envoys  were,  according  to  the  Roman  story, 
sent  from  Rome  to  the  Greek  cities  to  bring  back  ma- 
terials and  suggcsiions  for  the  legislation  of  the  Decem- 
virs. At  the  same  time  Clfljot's  foster-brother.  Grim 
Geitskor  ('  Goat's  Shoe  '),  the  fleetest  man  and  nimblest 
rock-climber  in  Iceland,  was  commis.'iioncd  to  traverse 
the  island  in  search  of  a  place  suitable  for  the  meeting  of 
tlic  proposed  assembly.  .After  long  wanderings.  Goat's 
Shoe  hit  upon  a  spot  to  which  the  name  of  ping  Vellir ', 
•  the  plains  of  the  ping."  has  ever  since  belonged,  in 

>  nine  Vdlir  It  the  nomliuilUe  plural.  ThiOK  ValU— llic  ftinn  ia  wbkh  ilie 
word  hat  Ixcomc  mufv  ffeaniftr  uEnuUkhn^n,  ami  wIeicIi  rraHlna  In  ThlntfAJl 
(not  l.ivervuull,  Tynir>li]  (in  [be  lil« el  M*a).>iul  DlaRmU  (In  Ro»hln>— U tbe 
(coltlie  plut«l. 
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the  soiuh-wcst  of  the  island,  about  eight  hours'  riding 
from  wlii-rc  Reykjavik  the  present  capital  now  stands, 
and  within  the  district  of  the  first  temple  that  had  been 
founded  by  Ingolf,  the  earliest  Nons-cgian  settler.  This 
circumstance  gave  the  place  a  sort  of  sacredness.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  and  pasture,  and  the  lake  whieh 
washed  the  plain  of  meeting  abounded  (as  it  docs  to  this 
day)  with  trout  snd  wild  fowl.  (It  abounds  also  with 
most  peniicioii*  small  bl.ick  flics,  whereon  the  trout 
grow  fat,  but  which  make  fuhtng  not  always  a  pleasure.) 
Here,  accordingly,  Ulfljt't  having  in  the  meantime  re- 
turned from  Norway  with  his  materials  for  legislation, 
the  first  All>ing.  or  General  Assembly  o(  all  Iceland,  met 
in  A.  D.  930,  and  here  it  continued  to  meet,  year  after  year, 
for  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  June,  till  the  year 
1800',  one  of  ihc  oldest  national  assemblies  in  the  civi- 
lixcd  world,  and  one  of  the  very  few  which  did  not,  like 
the  English  Parliament  and  the  Diet  of  the  Romano- 
Germanic  Empire,  grow  up  imperceptibly  and,  so  to 
speak,  naturally,  from  small  beginnings,  bnt  was  formally 
and  of  set  purpose  established,  by  what  would  have  been 
called,  had  paper  existed,  a  paper  constitution,  that  is  to 
say  by  the  deliberate  agreeiueui  of  independent  groups 
of  men,  seeking  to  attain  the  common  ends  of  order  and 
justice. 

There  was  thus  created,  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  Athclstan  the  Victorious*  was  reigning 
in  England  and  defeating  Scots  and  Northumbrians  at 
Brunanburh  by  the  help  of  the  Icelandic  warriors  Tliorolf 
and  Egil,  sons  of  Skallagrim*,  when  the  Saxon  king 
rienr>-  the  Fowler  was  repelling  the  Magyar  hosts  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  German  Kingdom,  and 

1  Sinn  ihl>lMTarem*dEllv»nd  the  AlfHas  which  ilnc*  iti)  had  IkI  ■  Iccble 
llfot  RrylbJAvlk  aaavsrt  of  Adviaory  oeuDdl.  biu  hrcn  rf.^t4b]Uihn)  »i  n  rvpr^ 
•eiilstiic  itc-Tcrnlcw  ■Mcmliljr  entia  1  new  ccuMltullon  gtaiUri  to  tcela.nil  In  ittt. 
Il  new  IDCCU  cveri-  tecMWl  year  al  Reykitrli. 

•TI1C  SicAoI  RkII  nil*  him  AtSnlstirlnn  hinn  SlKmrlKW. 'blewcd  *ilhi4e- 
tory').  tt  [>  curloiu  thit  ihiidlle  iliould  bart  licen  pmened  In  tocluid  uid  ap. 
parffiilii  liii*c  been  fofBOttcn  in  EnirUnd. 

■  Sfr  Xitli  Satm  5k*llairimiint»r,  chftp.  94. 
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when  the  power  of  the  last  Carolingiana  was  beginning 
to  pale  in  tJanl  before  llie  ri>ing  star  of  ihe  Capetian  line, 
a  sort  of  republic  embracing  the  whole  isle  of  Iceland,  a 
republic  remarkable  not  only  from  ils  peculiar  poHlicai 
structure,  bnl  also,  as  will  prescnllv  apjiear,  from  the 
extremely  limited  range  of  its  governmental  activity. 
Abotil  (hirty  years  later  its  constitution  was  amended  In 
some  important  points,  and  forty  years  after  that  time, 
about  the  year  1004,  further  alterations  were  made,  the 
details  of  which  arc  too  much  disputed  as  well  as  too 
intricate  to  be  explained  here.  Its  general  outline,  in  its 
completed  shape,  was  the  following.  The  total  number 
of  regular  pings,  and  prlest-chieflaindcs  or  GoBortSs, 
was  fixed  at  thirty-nine,  nine  for  each  of  the  four  Quar* 
t«rs  Into  which  the  Island  was  divided,  except  the  North 
Quarter,  which,  in  order  to  allay  certain  local  suscepti- 
bilities, was  allowed  twelve.  Each  of  these  thirty-nine 
local  pings  was  presided  over  by  its  GoBi.  Then,  for 
certain  purposes,  three  of  these  pings  were  united  to 
form  a  larger  ping-distrlct  (pingsokn).  of  which  there 
were  therefore  thirteen  in  all,  viz.  (our  for  the  North 
Quarter,  and  three  for  each  of  the  other  Quarters. 
There  was  also  one  slill  larger  ping  for  each  Quarter, 
called  the  FjorOungil'inK.  It  seems  to  have  grown  up 
before  the  institution  of  the  AlVlng,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented the  first  stage  in  the  organization  of  a  larger  com- 
munity out  of  the  small  local  pings.  But  it  tended  in 
course  of  time  to  lose  its  importance. 

Ordinary  lawsuits  and  questions  of  local  interest  were 
determined  in  these  minor  pings,  while  graver  suits,  or 
those  in  which  the  parties  belonged  to  different  pings, 
or  where  it  was  sought  to  reverse  the  ticcision  of  a  local 
ping,  as  well  as  all  proposals  for  alterations  of  the 
general  law,  were  brought  before  the  Alj-ing,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  In  June.  It  seems  to  have  been  therefore 
partly  a  court  of  first  instance  and  partly  a  court  of  ap- 
peal. Now  the  Alfing  was  open,  like  other  primary 
Teutonic  and  Hellenic  assemblies,  to  all  freemen  who 
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clio&e  to  atU-nd ;  but  its  powers  were  practically  cxcrd&cd 
by  a  liiniled  number  of  persons,  vi^.  the  (loftis  and  cer- 
tain members  nominated  by  them. 

For  judicial  purposes,  the  Al]'ing  acted  through  four 
Courts,  one  for  each  Quarter.  Hach  Quarter  Court 
(fjorCungsdomr)  consisted,  according  to  one  view,  of 
thirty-six  members,  viz.  the  GoBis  of  the  Quarter  with 
Iwenty-fowr  iioniinees,  and,  according  to  another  view, 
of  nine  persons  nominated  by  the  Gofiis  of  the  Quarter. 
There  was  also  a  fifth  Court  {called  the  fimtardomr),  in- 
stituted later  than  the  others  (.\.d.  1004).  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  famous  jurist  Njal,  son  of  Thorgcir,  This 
Court,  which  exercised  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  one 
of  the  other  Courts  had  failed,  was  composed  in  a  some- 
what different  way,  acted  under  a  more  stringent  oath, 
and  gave  its  decisions  by  a  majority,  whereas  in  other 
Couri.4  unanimity  was  retjuired.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intended  not  only  to  avert  armed  strife  by  providing  a^ 
better  method  for  settling  disputes,  but  also  to  organize' 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  give  it  something  approach- 
ing to  a  central  authority.  Tliis  result,  however,  was 
not  attained,  the  social  and  physical  obstacles  proving 
insuperable. 

In  these  judicial  committees  of  the  .■Mi'ing  lawsuits 
were  brought  and  argued  with  an  elaborate  formality 
and  a  minute  adherence  lo  technical  rule*  far  more  strict 
than  is  now  practised  anywhere  in  Europe,  a  fact  which 
will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  remember 
that  in  those  days  both  the  law  and  all  the  appropriate 
forms  of  words  which  the  parties  were  obliged  to  employ 
were  not  written,  but  preserved  solely  by  the  memory  of 
individual  men. 

For  legislative  purposes  the  AljHng  acted  through  an- 
other commiltee  of  144  persons,  only  one-third  (forty- 
eight)  of  whom,  being  the  thirty-nine  GoBis  and  nine  no- 
minees, had  the  right  of  voting.  The  nine  nominees 
were  persons  chosen  by  the  Gofiis  of  the  Kast.  South,  and 
West  Quarters,  three  by  each  Quarter,  in  order  to  give 
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each  of  Uicsc  Quarters  ilie  same  strengih  in  the  Com- 
mittee as  iJie  Konli  Quarter  had  with  its  twelve  GoSis. 
Each  of  ihc  forty-eigiit  appotntet]  two  assessors  who  ad- 
vised him.sitlini;  one  behind  him  and  ihc  other  in  front  of 
him,  so  that  he  coidd  readily  seek  their  counsel,  and  thus 
the  144  were  made  up,  the  forty-eight  being  described  as 
ihe  MiddJc  Bench.  TIjis  Committee  was  called  the  Ld- 
gretla  {Hi. '  Law  Amending  '),  and  by  it  ntl  changes  in  the 
law  were  made,  and  all  matlers  of  common  intcre*!  dis- 
cussed. It  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  body,  as  indeed 
(he  whole  Constitution  bore  an  aristocratic  colour, 
though  there  was  no  sttch  thing  as  a  formal  distinction 
of  rank  ',  much  less  any  tilled  nobility.  Alter  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  a.  u.  looo,  the  two  bishops  were 
added  to  the  Logretta.  while  at  the  head  of  all,  making 
up  the  number  of  members  to  147,  stood  an  elected  offi- 
cer, called  the  Speaker  of  the  Law. 

This  last-named  personage,  the  »olilary  official  of  the 
republic,  ts  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  system. 
He  was  called  the  L6gs6gimia5r,  literally  '  Law-say- 
man,'  or,  as  we  may  render  it.  Speaker,  or  Declarer,  of 
the  Law,  and  was  the  depositary  and  organ  of  the  un- 
written common  law  of  the  country.  It  was  his  duty  to 
recite  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  the  greater  number  of 
tho*e  present  at  the  ping,  the  whole  law  of  Iceland, 
going  through  it  in  the  three  years  during  which  he  held 
office:  and  to  recite  once  in  every  year  Ihe  formulas  of 
actions,  this  being  the  pari  of  the  law  which  was  of  most 
practical  importance.  Besides  this,  he  presided  in  the 
Logreita,  giving  a  casting  vole  where  the  votes  were 
equal ;  and  he  was  bound  to  answer  every  one  who  asked 
him  what  the  provisions  of  the  law  actually  were,  al- 
though not  re<inired  to  advt*i-  applicants  as  to  the  course 
they  ought  to  follow  in  a  given  case.  When  in  any  suit 
a  question  of  what  was  the  legal  rule  arose,  reference 
was  made  to  him,  and  his  decision  was  accepted  as  final. 

<  ASihouuti  <)><  t>tB*1<f  'or  killing  ■  n»n  of  ■•'e''  "nrsirf  wm  hn«l«  tlisn  that 
(m  an  of^in«fy  (nenun  :  inii  nnr  <iKT*lvrt  frtiTB  thr  S*gn  how  cMtftillr  (inoi- 
l^in  wen  prtMivM  und  hIui  gtat  rnpect  ma  paid  to  long  doccnl. 
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For  these  labours  he  received  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred ell*  of  ValSmal  (llie  blue  woolen  cloth  which  then 
served  as  currency,  and  which  continued  to  do  so,  for 
sonic  piirpoccs,  down  to  our  own  time),  besides  one-half 
of  the  fines  imposed  at  the  All>ing.  He  was  of  course 
selected  from  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  of  the  time. 
His  declarations  of  the  law  were  conclusive,  at  least  dur- 
ing his  three  years'  term  of  office,  in  all  causes  and  over 
all  persons.  Thus  he  exerci.^ed  a  kind  of  qnasi-judicial 
or  (|uasi-lcgi-ilativc  power,  and  has  been  fancifully  com- 
parcil  to  the  Roman  Praetor,  also  an  officer  elected  for  a 
term,  aUo  by  his  edicts  the  declarer  of  the  law  he  had' 
to  adininiviiT'.  But  the  Law-Speaker  was  in  reality 
neillii  I  .'  >l:-;i-  nor  magistrate,  nor,  indeed,  a  legislator, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  right  to  enounce  and  interpret 
borders  on  legislation.  He  delivered  no  judgements,  he 
had  no  power  of  enforcing  a  decision  or  of  punishing  an 
offender.  He  did  not  even  open  the  Altiing  and  take  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  order  at  it,  for  these  functions 
belonged  to  the  t.io^i  of  the  district,  called,  because  the 
Alfing  met  within  his  jnrisdielion.  the  AllshcrjargoBi 
(priest  of  the  whole  host).  The  LogsognniaPr  was  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  lix-ing  voice  of  the  law,  enunciating 
those  customary  rules  which  had  come  down  from  the 
foretime,  rules  which  all  accepted,  though  they  were  not 
preserved  in  any  written  form,  and  though  they  must 
have  been  practically  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens. 

The  office,  although  more  important  in  Iceland  from 
the  absence  of  a  king  or  local  prince,  was  one  of  which 
we  find  traces  among  other  Scandinavian  peoples,  or  at 
least  among  the  Norsemen.  It  appears  in  Norway,  in 
the  Orkneys,  and  in  the  Hebrides  (though  there  the 
name  is  Logman,  which  in  Iceland  means  merely  one 
learned  in  the  law). 

Tliing\'ellir,  where  the  Aiding  met  from  the  year  930^ 

■  ftpa  vsi  iitri,  ti'vilii  mil  the  ilcxrlptlun  wliiLb  llic  Ranuoi  lutd  [o  girt  of 
thilr  I*nielo[.  u  10  wliom  IM  Eiuy  XIV,  p.  Q.,i, 
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down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  is  a 
Apol  noi  Ics*  remarkable  physically  than  memorable  for 
the  Mirring  events  of  which  it  was  the  witness.  It  is  a 
slightly  undulating  plain,  some  five  miles  long  by  three 
wide,  washed  on  the  south  by  a  broad  island-studded 
lake,  and  girdled  in  at  its  northern  end  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, their  black  volcanic  rocks  streaked  here  and  there 
with  snow-beds.  The  surface  is  all  of  lava,  sometimes 
bare  and  rugged,  sometimes  covered  with  ihin  brush- 
wood, dwarf  birches  and  willows,  sometime*  smoothing 
it»elf  out  into  sweeps  of  emerald  pasture,  but  everywhere 
intersected  by  profound  chasms,  formed  when  the  whole 
was  a  molten  mass.  East  and  west  it  is  hemmed  in  by 
two  lines  of  pretipiccs,  whose  nigged  sides  seem  to  show 
that  the  plain  between  them  has,  at  some  remote  period, 
perhaps  when  the  lava-flood  was  cooling,  sunk  suddenly 
down,  leaving  these  walls  to  be  the  edges  of  the  plateau 
which  stretches  away  backwards  to  the  east  and  west. 
Under  the  western  of  these  two  walls,  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake.just  where  it  receives  the  stream  which  has  flung 
itself  in  a  sparkling  cascade  over  the  precipice,  the  place 
of  meeting  was  fixed.  The  chieftains,  who  came  from 
every  corner  of  the  island  with  a  following  of  armed  com- 
panions and  dependents,  because  broils  were  frequent, 
and  armed  strife  might  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  law- 
suit,built  their  booths — erections  of  stone  and  turf  roofed 
for  the  time  with  cloth  or  canv.-i3 — along  the  banks  of  the 
OxarA  river,  and  turned  out  their  horses  to  pasture  by 
the  lake.  Places  were  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the 
several  courts,  while  the  Lugretta  or  legislative  commit- 
tee sat  on  a  spot  which  nature  seemed  to  have  herself 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Two  of  the  extraordinary 
chasms  by  which  the  plain  is  seamed,  each  some  eighty 
feet  deep,  and  filled  for  the  lower  fifty  feet  by  bright 
green  water,  enclose  a  narrow  strip  of  lava  some  two 
hundred  yards  long,  cutting  it  off,  except  at  one  point 
where  there  is  a  narrow  entrance  which  three  men  might 
h<^d,  from  the  surrounding  land.    The  surface  is  nearly 
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level,  covered  by  short  grass  now  browsed  by  a  few 
sheep;  and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  that  in  this  space,  in 
the  full  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Iceland  spoke  and  voted  their  laws,  and  gave 
their  verdicts ;  while  from  an  eminence  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  enclosure,  still  called  the  Liigbcrg,  or  Hill  of  Laws, 
the  Law-Speaker  recited  the  law  of  the  nation  in  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  multitude  that  stood  on  the  further 
side  of  the  chasms'.  Not  only  so:  there  is  all  round 
nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  place  has  ever  been 
diilcrent  from  what  it  is  now.  Between  the  Logberg  and 
the  lake  sund  the  little  wooden  church  and  its  humble 
parsonage.  No  other  house  is  near,  nor  any  sign  of 
human  life.  Only  the  islet  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  river 
where  the  solemn  duels  which  the  laws  of  Iceland  recog- 
nized were  fought,  and  the  deep  green  swirling  pool  into 
which  women  condemned  for  witchcraft  were  hurled 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  In  most  of  the  spots  to 
which  the  traveller  is  drawn,  by  memories  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  or  of  political  struggles,  his  imagination 
is  aided  by  the  remains  of  the  buildings  where  assemblies 
met  or  monarchs  sat  enthroned.  Here  man  has  left 
nothing  to  speak  of  his  presence,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize, 
when  one  looks  on  this  silent  and  desolate  scene,  that  it 
was  once  filled  by  so  much  strenuous  bfc,  and  so  often 
resounded  to  the  clash  of  arms. 

For  the  Al|'ing  was  not  merely  an  assembly  for  the 
dispatch  of  business:  it  was  the  great  annual  gathering 
of  the  whole  nation,  a  gathering  all  the  more  needed  in 
a  land  where  there  are  no  towns,  and  most  men  live  miles 
away  from  their  nearest  neighbours.  To  it  chieftains 
rode  with  their  wives  and  daughters  and  a  band  of  armed 
retainers  from  the  furthest  corners  of  the  countr>-,  tak- 
ing, perhaps.as  those  must  have  done  who  came  from  the 

>  since  Uils  wis  wrinen.  »m«  emlnenl  antiquulct.  Including  tsy  Umenitd 
friend  Dr.  Ou5l>nnd  ViHlilMan.  have  uipifd  Ibai  the  true  UlRbere  l<  la  b* 
•ouRht  nul  In  tlii>>pui  wliicb  trxlltlon  rnillcito.  Inii  en  thr  (dstofthe  e'ml*'* 
ritt  (illisa  the  AlmunTi»i(tt  lolhr  wrsi  of  Uie  ilv«.  S«  T^  Sac  SUmdn/ /tr- 
/,  by  W,  (■  CoLljni^urwyl  and  Jdn  Stcfiniooo.  i^.  pp.  iviT' 
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Ea^t  fjor(l»  along  the  northern  edge  o(  the  great  central 
desert,  a  fortnight  or  more  on  the  way.  Shipmasters 
from  Norway  or  Ireland  brought  their  wares  for  sale. 
Artisans  plictl  their  trades.  We  are  told  that  even  Jug- 
glers* sheds  and  drinking-booths  were  set  op,  and  games 
of  all  kinds  carried  on.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  not 
only  for  the  renewing  of  friendships  between  those  who 
lived  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  but  for  the  arranging 
of  adoptions  and  marriages ;  and  the  Sagas  mention  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  proposals  were  made  or  be- 
trothals entered  into  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alping,  in  most 
of  which  instances  the  w31  of  the  maiden  seems  to  have 
prevailed  over  that  of  her  parents.  It  was  midsummer, 
when  there  is  in  those  latitudes  no  night,  but  the  glare  of 
day  subsides  for  a  few  hours  into  an  exquisitely  rich  and 
tender  twilight,  clothing  the  sky  with  colours  never  seen 
in  our  duller  air.  And  we  can  fancy  how  those  who  fol- 
lowed iheir  father.*  to  the  Alj-ing  foiuid  compensation 
for  all  the  loneliness  and  gluom  of  the  lung  winter  in  this 
one  fortnight  of  vivid  mirth  and  excitement. 

The  meeting  of  the  All/ing  was  not  only  the  centre  of 
the  political  life  of  the  Republic.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  Republic  itself,  for  it  was  only  then  that  t)ie  Republic 
became  visible  before  men's  eyes  or  acted  as  a  collective 
whole.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  lawsuits  and  every- 
thing else  of  public  concern  were  left  to  the  Quarter 
ping.<i  and  local  ptngs,  and  to  the  local  CoSis.  Tlie  few 
law.i  or  resolutions  of  general  concern  which  the  Al|>ing 
passed — they  were  few,  because  its  legislative  activity 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  regulating  its  own  judicial  pro- 
ceedings— were  probably  meant  to  be  accepted  and  ob- 
served over  the  whole  island,  but  the  Aiding  did  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them,  and  indeed  had  no  machinery  by 
which  it  could  do  so.  Each  GoCi  was,  in  a  loose  way,  a 
sort  of  executive  magistrate  over  his  own  ptngmcn;  but 
he  did  not  derive  his  anthonty  from  the  Central  or  Fede- 
ral Al|>ing,  and  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  Al[>ing  for 
its  exercise.    The  Republic,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  had  no 
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Executive  whatever.  Its  sole  official  wns  the  Law- 
Speaker  (of  whom  more  anon),  but  his  function  was  only 
to  declare  the  law,  and  was  exercised  only  while  the 
Alfingf  was  sitting.  At  other  times  the  constituent  ptngs 
and  Go^is  were  virlually  quile  initependent,  and  miglii 
and  often  did  carry  on  war  with  one  another,  subject  to 
no  penalty  or  liability  for  so  doing,  save  in  so  far  as  an 
action  for  compensation  might  he  brought  against  any 
one  who  had  killed  another.  There  was  no  police,  no 
militia,  no  fleet,  no  army,  nor  any  means,  like  those  pro- 
vided in  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  contemporary  Europe, 
of  raising  an  army.  The  isle  lay  so  far  away  from  all 
other  countries  except  Greenland,  on  which  an  Icelandic 
colony  had  been  planted,  that  it  happily  did  not  need  to 
have  a  foreign  policy.  There  was  neither  public  revenue 
nor  public  expenditure,  neither  exchequer  nor  budget. 
No  taxes  were  levied  by  the  Keptiblic,  as  indeed  no  ex- 
penses were  incurred  on  it^  behalf. 

The  Icelandic  Republic  was  in  fact  a  government  de- 
veloped only  upon  its  judicial  and  (lo  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent) upon  its  legislative  side,  omitting  altogether  the 
executive  and  international  sides,  which  were  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  and  have  again  in  the  modem 
world,  become  so  important.  For  a  community  to  exist 
with  such  an  absence  of  administrative  organization  was 
obviously  possible  only  in  a  region  like  Iceland,  severed 
by  a  wide  and  stormy  sea  from  the  rest  of  ihe  world,  and 
with  a  very  thin  and  scattered  population;  possible  too 
only  in  a  simple  state  of  society  where  man's  needs  are 
few  and  every  one  (ends  for  himself. 

Tlic  system  whose  outlines  I  have  sought  to  draw  i* 
full  of  inlerest  and  suggestion,  as  well  to  the  student  of 
legal  theory  as  lo  ihe  constitutional  historian.  Some 
modern  ihejorists  derive  law  from  the  State,  and  cannot 
think  of  law  as  existing  wnlhout  a  State.  A  few  among 
ihcm  have  in  England  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Ctisio- 
mary  Law  is  law  at  all,  and  to  define  all  Law  as  a  Com- 
mand issued  by  the  Slate  power.    But  here  in  Iceland  wc 
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find  Law,  and  indeed  (as  uHll  appear  presently)  a  com- 
plex  and  highly  developed  legal  system,  existing  with- 
out the  institutions  which  make  a  Stale :  for  a  commnnity 
such  as  has  been  described,  though  for  convenience  it 
may  perhaps  be  caUed  a  Republic,  is  clearly  not  a  State 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Of  Iceland,  indeed,  one 
may  say  that  so  far  from  the  State  creating  llic  Law,  the 
Law  created  the  State — ihat  is  to  say,  such  State  organi- 
zation as  existed  came  into  being  for  the  sake  of  decid- 
ing lawsuits.  There  it  ended.  When  the  decision  had 
been  given,  the  action  of  the  Republic  stopped,  To 
carry  it  out  was  left  to  a  successful  plainlilT ;  and  the  only 
effect  a  decision  had.so  far  as  the  Courts  were  concerned, 
was  to  expose  the  person  resisting  it  to  the  penalties  of 
outlawry — that  is  to  say,  any  one  might  slay  him,  like 
Cain,  without  incurring  in  respect  of  his  death  any  lia- 
bility on  the  fooling  of  which  his  relatives  coidd  sue  the 
slayer.  Law  in  fact  existed  without  any  public  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  it,  ihe  sanction,  on  which  modern 
juri»t$  so  often  dwell  as  being  vital  to  the  conception  of 
law,  being  found  partly  in  public  opinion,  partly  in  the 
greater  insecurity  which  attached  to  the  life  of  the  per- 
son who  disregarded  a  judgement.  Vet  taw  was  by  no 
means  ineffective.  Doubtless  it  was  often  defied,  and 
sometimes  successfully  defied.  That  happened  every- 
where in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  happens  to-day  in 
Mmi-civiliKed  peoples.  But  the  facts  that  the  Al|'ing 
maintained  so  active  a  judicial  life,  ihat  the  field  of  law 
was  cultivated  so  assiduously,  and  the  details  of  proce- 
dure worked  out  with  so  much  pains  and  art,  that  law- 
suits were  contested  so  keenly  and  skilfully — all  these 
facts  seem  to  prove  that  law  must  have  in  the  main  had 
its  course  and  prevailed,  for  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  all 
this  time  and  pains  would  have  been  during  two  centuries 
or  more  devoted  to  a  pursuit  which  had  no  practical  re- 
sult. The  contemporary  kingdoms  and  principahties  of 
the  earlier  Middle  .\ges  lived  by  ihe  vigour  of  the  execu- 
tive. There  was  in  ihcm  very  little  of  a  State  administra- 
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tion,  and  the  law  was  in  most  or  all  of  them  older  tlian  ttic 
State — that  is  to  say,  it  had  existed  in  ihe  form  of  cus- 
toms rccoRnixcd  and  obeyed  hefore  efficient  mean*  wero 
provided  for  enforcing  it.  So  far  they  resembled  Ice- 
land ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  city  republics  of 
Italy  and  Geniiany.  llut  Iceland  is  unique  as  the  ex- 
ample of  a  communily  which  had  a  great  deal  of  law  and 
no  central  Executive,  a  great  many  Courts  and  no  au- 
thorily  to  carry  out  their  jiidgi-nicnts. 

The  process  by  which  the  law  of  Iceland  grew,  though 
less  exceptional  than  was  its  political  constitution,  il- 
lustrates very  happily  the  origin  of  Customary  Law  ami 
the  first  beginnings  of  legislation.  Law  springs  out  of 
usage.  The  gathering  of  the  neighbours  develops  into 
the  ping  or  local  assembly  of  Norway  and  the  Folk  Mot 
of  early  England.  It  Ircats  of  all  matters  of  common 
concern ;  and  as  it  is  the  body  before  whom  complaints  of 
wrong  arc  laid,  it  adopts  by  degrees  regular  set  forms 
of  words  for  the  statements  of  a  grievance,  and  for  the 
replies  to  those  statements.  The  usages  become  recog- 
nized customs,  prescribing  the  cases  in  which  redress 
may  be  claimed  and  the  defences  by  which  the  claims 
may  be  repelled.  The  forms  of  words  grow  more  elabo- 
rate and  come  to  be  considered  so  essential  that  a  varia- 
tion from  them  vitiates  the  claim.  The  body  of  rules 
thus  formed  becomes  so  large  thai  only  a  few  men,  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  subject,  are  able  to  carry  llif 
whole  in  their  memory.  These  men.  proud  of  their 
knowledge,  claborati*  the  rules,  and  particularly  the  set 
forms  of  words,  still  further,  and  in  their  enjoyment  of 
technicalities  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  for- 
mal accuracy.  Thus  Custom,  which  was  loose  and  vague 
while  held  in  solution  in  ihe  minds  of  the  mass,  becomes 
crystalJixed  into  precision  by  the  labour  of  the  few  whose 
special  knowledge  gives  them  a  sort  of  pre-eminence, 
and  even  a  measure  of  power.  Then  it  U  found  that 
there  are  diversities  of  opinion  among  the  experts  in  the 
law,  or  instances  arise  which  show  that  »ome  custom 
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generally  accepted  is  tnconviMiicnt.  By  this  tinic  Cus- 
tom lias  acquired  so  much  authority  that  the  assembly, 
which  has  been  also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  a  law  court, 
docs  not  venture  to  transgress  it,  ihe  men  of  legal  learn- 
ing being  of  course  spccLally  opposed  to  such  a  cotir&e. 
It  therefore  becomes  nei'es*ary  formally  to  change  the 
Custom  by  a  resolution  of  the  body  which  is  at  once  the 
Assembly  and  the  Court.  As  this  body  consists  of  those 
who  use.  and  whose  progenitors  have  created,  the  cus- 
tom, and  as  it  continues  to  settle  other  matters  of  com- 
mon  concern  affecting  the  district,  it  is  the  proper  and 
only  body  to  make  the  change.  This,  then,  is  legislation 
in  its  early  stage.  The  law  prodtici-d,  which  we  may  call 
Statute  Law,  is  for  many  generations  extremely  small 
in  proportion  to  ihc  mass  of  law  which  re^ts  upon  Cus- 
tom only.  But  the  Statute  Law  is  important  because 
it  is  explicit,  because  it  is  eurc  to  be  remembered,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  points  comparatively  large,  since  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  submit  small  ones  to  the 
assembly.  Nevertheless  legislation  is  among  all  peoples 
the  smallest  part  of  Ihc  work  of  primitive  assemblies, 
be  they  pings  or  Folk  Mots  or  Agorai  or  Comilia.  And 
the  growth  of  the  law  of  Iceland  by  custom,  preserved 
and  elaborated  by  a  succession  of  law-sages,  occasionally 
(though  rarely)  altered  or  added  to  by  the  vote  of  the 
Alping.  presents  a  lively  picture  of  what  must  have  been 
the  similar  process  of  the  construction  of  early  Roman 
law  by  the  jurists  {prudcnUs)  and  assembly  {comitia). 

Iceland,  however,  provided  a  means  for  the  ascertain- 
ment and  publicity  of  her  l.nw  which  Rome  lacked.  The 
Logsogumafir  is  an  elegant  (ii*ing  the  word  in  its  strict 
Roman  sense)  complement  to  a  system  of  Customary 
Law.  His  function  was  well  designed  to  meet  and  cure 
the  two  chief  delects  in  such  a  system,  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  as  to  what  the  rules  accepted  as  law  were 
and  the  difficulty  which  an  individual  desiring  to  take  or 
defend  legal  proceedings  found  in  discovering  what  the 
rule  applicable  to  his  case  really  was.    The  solemn  reci- 
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tation  of  the  whole  law  fixed  it  in  the  recollections  of 
those  who  busied  themselves  with  such  matters,  and 
gave  everybody  an  oi>portunily  o£  knowing  what  it  co- 
vered. Tlic  rJRhl  to  inierrogalc  the  living  rfcpositary  of 
the  law  as  to  any  special  poini  whcreanenl  the  <iiierisl 
desired  to  be  informed  was  a  great  boon  to  privale  per- 
sons, who,  since  lliey  might  oflon  have  to  sufTor  from 
the  extreme  technicality  of  procedure,  needed  all  the 
more  to  be  warned  beforehand  where  the  pitfalls  lay. 
In  these  respects  the  Icelandic  system  contrasts  favonr- 
ahly  with  tho*e  of  early  Rome  and  early  England.  Till 
the  Twelve  Tables  were  enacted  the  private  citizen  of 
Rome  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  law  except  by 
asking  some  sage,  who  need  not  answer  unless  he 
pleased,  and  whose  view  had  no  authority  beyond  that 
which  his  personal  reputation  implied.  Even  after  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  reduced  much  of  the  ancient  Custo- 
mary I^Tw  to  shape,  and  made  it  accessible  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  many  of  the  form*  of  procedure,  and  the 
rules  as  to  the  days  on  which  legal  proceedings  cowld  be 
taken,  were  kept  concealed  by  the  patrician  men  of  law 
till  divulged  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ii.c.)  by 
Cn,  Flavins.  In  England  there  was  indeed  no  sunilar 
effort  to  keep  legal  knowledge  within  the  hands  of  a 
few.  But  tile  customs  were  nnmerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  uncertain.  There  was  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing them  except  by  the  judgement  of  a  Court,  a  tedious 
and  expensive  process,  which  after  all  decided  only  the 
particular  point  that  arose  in  the  case  that  occasioned 
the  judgement.  That  means  of  determining  a  custom 
to  be  valid  and  bin<ling  which  the  Icelanders  had  already 
secured  through  their  official  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth 
century  did  not  tn-gin  to  be  created  by  the  action  of  the 
English  Courts  til)  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  centuries 
were  needed  to  complete  the  process. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  awakens  our  surprise  in 
the  Icelandic  Constitution  is  its  extreme  complexity.  In 
one  KCnsc  simple  and  even  rude,  since  it  omits  so  much 
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we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  a  constitution,  it  is 
in  anotiicr  sense  intricate,  and  puzzles  ns  by  the  arlifictal 
character  of  the  armngemcnts  made  for  the  composiliun 
of  the  various  courts  and  of  the  Icpislativt  body,  while 
the  multiplicity  of  pings,  and  the  distribution  of  powers 
among  them,  has  given  rise  to  many  controversies 
among  historians,  some  still  unsettled.  This  pheno- 
menon, however,  finds  a  parallel  in  some  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  (ireek  rt'puhlics,  not  to  speak  of  the  elabo- 
rate systems  of  snch  eities  as  Florence  and  Venice  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  Iceland  the  strong  sense  of  inde- 
pendence which  distinguished  the  Norsemen,  and  the 
jealousy  the  chiefs  had  of  one  another,  made  it  necessary 
to  devise  means  for  securing  ecjuality  and  for  preventing 
the  influence  of  any  group  or  district  from  attaining 
predominance.  Herein  the  .spirit  nf  the  Icflandie  Con- 
stitution is  singularly  unlike  that  i>I  the  Koinan.  There, 
the  intense  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  city  and  the 
need  for  giving  ils  government  the  niaxiiniim  of  con- 
centration against  neighbouring  enemies  caused  vast 
powers  to  be  entrusted  first  to  the  King  and  then  to  the 
Consuls  or  to  a  dictator.  In  Iceland,  where  no  such 
need  of  defence  existed,  where  there  was  no  foreign 
enemy,  and  men  lived  scattered  in  tiny  groups  round 
the  edges  of  a  vast  interior  desert,  no  executive  powers 
were  given  to  anybody,  and  eUiborate  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  smaller  communities 
which  composed  the  Republic  and  of  the  pricsl-chieftains 
who  represented  them. 

A  like  intricate  character  recurs  in  the  system  of  legal 
procedure,  but  the  cause  is  different  and  not  peculiar  to 
Iceland,  'ilie  excessive  technicality  of  Icelandic  pro- 
cess, and  the  stress  laid  upon  exact  compliance  with  its 
rules,  belong  to  that  stage  of  the  human  mind  in  which 
form  and  matter  have  not  yet  been  separated,  and  in 
which  the  respect  for  usage  and  tradition  outweighs  the 
sense  of  substantial  justice.  Simplicity  in  legal  matters, 
instead  of  characterizing  the  state  of  nature,  is  the  latest 
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legal  acliievcment  of  a  civilized  age.  In  accoiinling  for 
the  strictness  oi  adherence  to  the  letter,  wc  must  allow 
something  for  the  dread,  natural  enough  in  such  an  age, 
that  if  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  law  were  over- 
looked, if  what  wc  should  call  a  power  of  ameudtnent  on 
matters  of  form  were  entrnMcd  to  the  Court,  such  dis- 
cretion would  be  abused  and  contidencc  in  the  Courts 
destroyed.  But  the  reason  is  chiclly  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  parallel  ease  of  those  older  forms  of  Roman  proce- 
dure which  continued  terribly  technical  till  the  lime  of 
Cicero,  and  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  older  law,  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  lawyers,  attached  to  the  forms 
they  had  received  and  studied,  and  taking  a  professional 
pride  in  working  out  their  methods. a  pride  all  the  greater 
the  more  technical  those  methods  were,  because  the 
more  intricate  the  technicalities  the  higher  the  impor- 
tance of  the  few  who  had  mastered  them.  Substantial 
justice  is  all  the  layman  cares  for.  With  the  lawyer  it 
is  oihcnvise.  An  eminent  English  judge  used  to  remark 
that  of  the  questions  argued  before  him,  counsel  showed 
most  interest  in  points  of  practice,  coMs  came  next, 
while  the  merits  of  the  case  were  last.  The  late  Baron 
Parke  (Lord  Wensleydale)  was  a  lyjie  of  the  kind  of 
mind  which  fJou^-i^lied  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; and  it  was  a  type  useful  in  its  way.  a  type  which 
ought  always  to  be  represented  in  the  legal  profession, 
for  reverence  for  tradition  and  an  acute  interest  in  the 
exactitude  of  form  arc  hardly  less  necessary  than  a  philo- 
sophic spirit  and  a  real  for  progress. 

How  keen  was  the  taste  for  legal  subtleties  and  in- 
tricacies is  shoMTi,  not  only  by  the  existence  of  schools 
of  law  in  Iceland — young  men  gathering  round  sages 
like  Njal  or  Skapti  Thoroddsson,  just  as  the  well-horn 
youth  of  Rome  frequented  the  house  of  Tih.  Corun- 
canius  or  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola — but  also  by  the  evident 
enjoyment  which  the  authors  of  the  Sagas  show,  and 
which  their  public  must  evidently  have  taken,  in  the  steps 
in  a  lawsuit,  or  in  the  telling  of  some  incident  which 
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raises  a  nice  point  of  procedure,  hi  no  olhcr  HlcrHtiirc 
is  fiction  or  history,  by  whichever  name  w«  describe  the 
Sagas,  so  permeated  by  legal  lore. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  early  Icelandic 
law  is  derived  partSy  from  referencc5  or  allusions  in  the 
Sagas,  partly  from  some  ancient  law-books,  the  oldest  of 
which  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
compiled,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, out  of  materials  some  of  them  much  older,  and 
reaching  back  into  the  eleventh  and  even  the  tenth.  Sta- 
tutes had  been  passed  during  the  course  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Ulfljotslog  of  a.d.  930  is  spoken  of  as  a 
body  of  law  prepared  by  Ulfljilt  after  his  journey  to  Nor- 
way and  accepted  by  the  Alping,  though  it  was  probably 
a  redaction  of  existing  Norse  customs,  and  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  as  indeed  it  is 
improbable  that  any  laws  were  written  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  next  effort  at  what 
has  been  called  a  codification  of  the  law  was  made  nearly 
two  cciituries  after  Clfljot  (about  a.d.  11 17),  when  a 
small  commission  was  appointed  which  examined  the 
ctistoms,  rejected  some,  approved  or  amended  others, 
and  created  what  is  described  as  a  sort  of  systematic  col- 
lection. This  is  usually  known  as  the  HaHiBaskra,  from 
a  prominent  Go5i  and  lawyer  HalliSi  Marsson,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  commission,  This  law  is  stated  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Aiding,  and  was  no  doubt  pre- 
served in  writing,  as  the  name  Skra  (scroll)  conveys. 

The  later  booie  which  used  to  be  described  as  a  Code 
survives  in  two  MSS.,  differing  a  good  deal  from  one 
another,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Gragas  ('  Grey- 
Goose  ")  1.  It  is,  however,  really  not  a  Code  at  all,  and 
not  even  a  single  law-book,  but  a  mass  of  matter  of 
different  dates  and  origins  never  reduced  to  any  sort  of 

>  The  OADic  Orljfii  tpr^bitbly  dr*trn  frmn  ih«  bindinu  lei  which  a  copy  of  ll 
wa>  prBicrvn))  KriM  to  linf*  orlitlnally  belongKI  lo  *  MS,  o(  ihr  Pfr«a|i1nBiinil, 
tbebwhlcb  prFnll«d  rouni)  ThraivlhiciP  In  KurwA/.  inJ  lo  havcbrcn  i>t>|>llcii 
tf  mlKklK  la  ihe  xirentRRlli  nntuiy  lo  tlili  Ictlinillc  <oIIectlMi  of  (uuonu,  drit 
paUWml  by  tbc  Airuauxiuoo  f«i))datlon  la  iStj, 
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unity.  There  are  ordinances  of  [he  Aiding,  decisions 
and  dcciaralions  dcHvcrcd  by  Law- Speaker*,  ccclesiasti- 
cal  regulations,  formulas  of  legal  procedure  or  legal 
transactions,  memoranda  of  customs  which  seemed  lo 
those  who  recorded  them  to  have  obtained  recognition 
and  validity.  It  is  full  of  instruction  as  a  picture  of 
primitive  Teutonic  in^^titutions  and  life;  and  it  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  loth  on  the  law  of  early  England — 
English  and  Anglo-Norman — and  upon  some  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  early  Roman  law.  Sometimes 
the  references  to  the  deliverances  of  a  Law-Speaker  as 
originating  a  rule  make  us  think  of  the  Roman  Praetor, 
sometimes  the  concisely  phrased  records  of  what  was 
settled  by  the  Logrctta  remind  us  of  our  English  reports 
of  the  judgements  of  the  King's  Courts  in  their  early 
forms:  while  in  one  point  the  collection  as  a  whole  has 
a  character  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  law-books  as 
well  of  Rome  as  of  England.  Though  the  statutes  of 
the  Alping  are  the  most  distinctly  authoritative  rules  it 
contains,  much  whose  authority  would  seem  doubtftd 
to  a  modern  is  set  down  in  a  way  which  clearly  implies 
that  it  did  possess  authority.  The  line  between  abso- 
lutely binding  law  and  al!  other  law  is  not  sharply  drawn ; 
indeed  no  such  line  exists.  That  which  is  recorded  may 
be  only  a  single  instance  of  the  observance  of  an  alleged 
custom.  It  may  be  only  the  e.xprcssion  of  the  individual 
opinion  of  some  learned  liigmafir  (Lawman  =  jurist). 
Ncverthaless  it  is  a  record  which  has  come  down  from 
the  past,  and  by  which  therefore  the  men  of  the  present 
may  seek  to  be  guided. 

In  the  law  of  Iceland,  as  it  is  presented  in  this  ancient 
collection,  wc  have,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  island 
and  the  system  of  the  Courts,  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  rudeness  of  an  extremely  archaic  society,  in 
which  private  war  is  constantly  going  on,  piracy  is  an 
honourable  occupation,  slavery  exists,  and  there  is  no 
State  administration  and  very  little  use  of  writing,  and 
the  refined  intricacy  of  a  system  of  law  which  (uakcg 
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elaborate  provision  for  the  definition  of  legal  rights  an<I 
their  investigation  and  determination  by  legal  process. 
The  time  of  <lay  is  fixed  by  guessing  at  the  height  of 
the  sun  above  the  horizon.  The  wife  is  purchased.  A 
father  may  deliver  his  child  into  slavery,  no  doubt  [as  in 
early  Rome),  a  rjuahlied  slavery,  for  the  paynieiil  of  his 
debts,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  may  be  made  a  slave. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  rules,  not  unlike  those 
of  o«r  modern  Coiu-ts  of  Equity,  regidattng  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  property  of  a  minor,  and  permitting  a 
portion  of  it  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  his  indigent 
father,  brother  or  sister '.  There  arc  careful  distinctions 
as  to  who  may  sue  for  the  peimlly  for  homicide.  If  the 
slain  man  is  an  Icelander,  the  action  goes  first  to  the  son, 
then  to  the  nearest  blood  relation,  then  to  the  local  Go8i, 
then  to  any  member  of  the  same  Qtiarier,  then  to  any 
citizen  (a  sort  of  actio  popularh).  If  the  slain  man  was 
not  an  Icelaniler,  but  one  who  nsed  the  '  Dani.th  (or 
northern)  tongue.'  i.e.  if  he  was  either  a  Norseman  or 
a  Dane  or  3  Swede,  then  any  relative  may  sue ;  if  a 
stranger  of  any  other  nationality,  only  a  father,  son  or 
brother  may  sue.  But  for  the  protection  of  persons 
coming  in  a  ship,  the  comrade  or  partner-  of  the  de- 
ceased, whom  failing,  the  skipper  who  has  the  largest 
share  in  the  ship,  is  a  proper  plainlifT. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  although  homicide  and  mur- 
der were  common,  the  punishment  of  death  is  never 
pre-icribed,  even  as  in  two  or  three  of  the  Southern 
States  of  .-\inericji  the  death  penalty  is  seldom  inflicted, 
while  '  shootings  at  sight '  and  lynchings  abound.  .And 
an  interesting  resemblance  to  early  Roman  law  may  be 
found  in  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  of  slander  and 
libel.  Tile  truth  of  a  defamatory  statement  is  no  defence. 
To  affix  a  nickname  to  a  man  is  punishable  by  banish- 

'  Thii  rult  U  ucrlbed  to  GutSwuml  Thon[e>"K<i<  '■'"'  *■"  L»w-Speak«t  (torn 

"•1">II)(  nil, 

•Pinntr  li  WUeI  iKnelnh  '(«lloir').    Msnir  (uribtr  rulei  m  Uiii  polni  art 
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mcnt.  No  verses  are  to  be  made  on  a  man,  even  in  his 
praise,  without  hU  leave  tirst  obtained;  and  one  who 
teaches;  or  repeats  the  verses  niade  by  another  incurs  an 
e(jual  penalty,  the  remedy  extending  even  to  verses  made 
against  the  memory  c(  the  dead.  A  love  poem  addressed 
to  a  woman  is  actionable,  the  action  being  brought  by 
her  guardian  if  she  is  under  twenty  years  of  age '. 

Of  the  ramifications  of  the  system  of  procedure  into 
all  sorts  of  Courts,  besides  the  regular  pings,  I  have  no 
space  to  speak :  but  one  singular  illustration  of  the  faith 
which  the  Icelander*  had  in  the  efScaoy  of  legal  remedies 
deterves  to  be  given,  because  in  it  these  remedies  reach 
beyond  the  present  hfe.  It  comes  from  the  Eyrbyggja 
Saga,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  old  tales. 

A  chief  named  Thorodd.  living  at  Fro  a  in  Breifiifjiirfi, 
on  the  west  side  of  Iceland,  had  just  before  Yule-tide 
been  wrecked  and  drowned  with  his  boat-companions  in 
the  fjord.  The  boat  was  washed  ashore,  but  the  bodies 
were  not  recovered.  Thereupon  his  wife  ThuriO  and 
his  eldest  son  Kjartan  bade  the  neighbours  to  the  fune- 
ral feast ;  but  on  the  first  night  of  the  feast,  as  soon  as  the 
fire  was  lighted  in  the  hall.  Thorodd  and  his  companions 
entered,  dripping  wet,  and  took  their  scats  round  it. 
Tlie  guest.s  welcomed  them :  it  was  held  that  those  would 
fare  well  with  Ran  (the  goddess  of  the  deep  sea)  who 
attended  their  own  funeral  banquet.  The  ghosts,  how- 
ever, refused  to  acknowledge  any  greetings,  and  re- 
mained seated  in  silence  till  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  when 
they  rose  and  left.  Next  night  they  returned  at  the  same 
time  and  behaved  in  the  same  way,  and  did  so,  not  only 
every  night  while  the  feast  lasted,  but  even  afterwards. 
The  servants  at  last  refused  to  enter  the  fire-hall,  and  no 
cooking  could  be  done,  for  when  a  fire  was  lit  in  auothcr 
room,  Thorodd  and  his  companions  went  there  instead. 
At  last  Kjartan  had  a  second  fire  lit  in  the  hall,  leaving 
the  big  one  to  the  ghosts,  so  the  cooking  could  now  be 
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<k>n«.  But  men  died  in  the  house,  and  Thurifl  herself 
fell  ill.  so  Kjartaii  sought  counsel  of  his  uncle  Snorri,  an 
eminent  lawyer  ami  ilic  IcadinR  Go6i  of  Western  Ice- 
land. By  Snorri's  advice  Kjartan  and  seven  others  with 
him  went  to  the  hall  door  ami  formally  summoned  Tho- 
rodd  and  his  companions  for  trespassing  within  the 
house  and  causing  inen'$  deaths.  Then  they  named  a 
Door-Court  [Dyrad6mr)  and  set  forth  the  suits,  follow- 
ing all  the  regular  procedure  as  at  a  ping-Court.  Ver- 
dicts were  delivered,  the  cases  summed  up  and  judge- 
ment given;  and  when  the  judgement  word  was  given  on 
each  ghost,  each  rose  and  quilted  the  hall,  and  was  never 
seen  thereafter. 

Ghosts  have  given  much  trouble  in  many  countries, 
but  it  is  only  the  Icelanders  who  have  dealt  with  ihcni 
by  an  action  of  ejectment. 

Although  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  political 
genius  of  the  Norsemen  that  they  should  have  been  ahle 
to  work  at  all  a  legal  systen]  such  a.s  has  been  described, 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  did  not  work  smoothly. 
The  Icelanders  were  a  people  of  warriors,  little  accus- 
tomed to  re'strain  their  passions,  and  holding  revenge 
for  a  sacred  duty.  The  maintenance  of  order  at  the 
Alping  was  entrusted  to  the  Co8i  of  the  spot,  and  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  wear  arms  while  the  meeting  lasted. 
The  closing  of  the  Alfing  was  called  \'apnatak  (weapon- 
taking,  wapentake),  because  the  arms  that  had  been  laid 
aside  were  taken  when  men  started  to  ride  home  from 
the  ping.  But  tlic  arms  were  after  all  only  left  in  the 
booth,  and  more  than  once  it  happened  that  the  party 
which  found  it.telf  unsuccessful  in  a  lawsuit  seized  sword 
and  spear  and  fought  out  the  issue  in  a  bloody  battle, 
from  which  sprang  again  new  liiood-fcuds  and  new  law- 
suits. It  is  not  very  often  that  the  Sagas  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  -Aljing;  but 
one  such  lawsuit,  followed  by  a  combat,  which  arose 
when  the  suit  broke  down  on  a  technical  point,  is  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  force  and  spirit  in  the  famous 
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Saga  o(  Nj'al  Thorgcirssoii,  a  niait«rpicce  of  literature 
in  the  freshness  and  brilliance  of  il»  narraiiv*. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  the  passing  of  particular  laws 
at  an  Aifing.  In  a.d.  994,  for  in^lancc,  il  was  enacted 
that  the  suit  for  compcnAaiion  for  liomicide  which  was 
brought,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  north- 
crn  natiott.4,  hy  and  for  iIk-  benefit  of  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  slain,  a  right  which  has  survived  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Assythmenl,  and  has  been 
partially  introduced  into  the  law  of  England  by  the  Act 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93  (commonly  called  Lord  Campbell's 
Act),  should  in  future  not  be  brought  by  a  woman  or  by 
a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  by  the  nearest 
male  relative.  This  provision  was  suggested  by  a  case 
that  had  occurred  just  before,  when  inadequate  compen- 
sation had  boon  recovered  for  the  slaughter  of  a  chief- 
tain named  Arnkel,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
suit  hy  his  widow.  Again,  in  A.n,  !Oo6  we  are  told  of 
the  abolition  of  the  ju<licial  combat  on  the  occasion  of 
an  iudeci-*ivc  duel  between  the  poet  and  Vilcing  Gunn- 
laug  Ormstunga  (Snake's  tongiu- ')  and  another  poet 
named  Hrafn.  the  details  of  which  are  recorded  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  ihe  early  Sagas. 
Gunnlaug  had  been  betrothed  to  Helga  the  Fair,  one  of 
the  most  famous  heroine*  of  Icelandic  story,  but  having 
been  delaine<l  in  Kngland  by  King  Eihelrcd  II,  who^ 
guest  he  had  previously  been  in  London'  and  whose 
praises  he  had  been  celebrating  in  verse,  had  failed  to 
return  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found  Helga,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  her  relatives,  already 
married  to  Hrafn.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
North,  which  then  allowed  any  man  to  require  another 
either  to  give  up  Ins  wife  and  all  his  property  or  defend 
her  and  it  by  arms,  Gunnlaug  came  to  the  Aljjing  and 

■  So  eallH  from  hi>  «aliriciil  pow«fv 
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formally  challenged  Hrafn,  and  they  (ought,  eacli  with 
his  second,  a  solemn  duel  on  the  Uland  in  the  Oxard 
which  was  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose.  A  dispute  arose 
after  the  first  encounter,  and  the  combatants  were  sepa- 
rated. Gunnlaug  wished  to  resume  the  combat,  but  the 
law  already  referred  to.  prohibiting  formal  duels  in  fu- 
ture, was  passed  next  day  by  the  Logritta ;  and  he  un- 
wHlIingly  obeyed,  for  a  breach  of  it  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  penalties  of  outlawry.  Helga,  however,  re- 
fused to  live  any  longer  with  her  husband  Hrafn,  and 
next  year  the  two  rivals  sailed  by  agreement  to  Morway, 
just  as,  fifty  years  ago,  persona  fearing  to  fight  a  duel 
in  England  used  to  cross  to  Calais  for  the  purpose. 
Years  passed  before  they  met  in  the  wild  coimtry  cast 
of  Throndhjem.  There  they  fought  out  their  quarrel, 
Gunnlaug  smote  off  his  enemy's  fool,  and  then  proposed 
to  stop  the  combat.  Hrafn  however,  supporting  him- 
self against  a  tree,  wished  to  fight  on,  but  a«  he  was 
tortured  by  thirst,  he  besought  his  opponent  to  fetch  him 
a  draught  of  water  from  a  brook  hard  by,  promising  not 
to  deceive  him.  The  chivalric  Gunnlaug  brought  the 
water  in  his  helmet,  whereupon  Hrafn.  taking  the  water 
with  his  left  hand,  suddenly  raised  his  sword  and.  with 
all  his  remaining  strength,  smote  Ciunnlaug  on  his  bared 
head.  'Thou  hast  done  ill  and  deceived  mc,"  said  Gunn- 
laug, '  seeing  that  1  trusted  you.'  '  So  is  that,'  answered 
Hrafn, '  but  I  grudged  ihee  the  love  of  Helga  the  F.air.' 
Then  they  fought  on.  Hrafn  was  slain,  and  in  a  few 
hours  Gunnlaug  died  of  his  wounds'.  The  news  was 
brought  to  Iceland,  and  after  a  time  Helga,  thinking 
ever  of  Gunnlaug,  and  often  spreading  out  upon  her 
knees  a  gannent  which  Gunnlaug  had  given  to  her,  pined 
away  and  died  likewise. 

.\nother  striking  scene  at  the  Aiding  has  been  prc- 

<  The  Saj;k  Addt  thai  very  thnrtly  aftrr  thn  cimTut,  %nii  liiDif  htian  the  iwwi 
{A  KioiiM  i*rv  mrh«4  It^Unrl.  tbt  itha-itt  bath  of  GunnUi^c  ;ind  uf  Hrafn  n\>- 
pmntl  in  .Irnmi  in  thrlr  rtapiriiTc  f^ilicn  In  tccUnd.sail  rcLltcil  pucmi  dcKrib* 
ioc  U»>'  (Icailiii.  IlluKl  ihc  Bliuk.  CunaUuir'i  (athtr.  nmtmbrrol  Uic  pocin  he 
fatard  kni)  rniciic.)  li  aIuuiI  nut  day-  The  Siira  i:<ir»  both  pom*.  Thli  It  an« 
tttht  carlicM  Teutonic  Insuncnof  a  diatb^ippulllaii. 
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served  to  us  in  ihc  Saga  which  relates  the  introciuction 
of  Cliristianity.  Iving  Olaf  Trjggvason,  llic  most  bril- 
liant of  all  the  Norwegian  sovereigns,  who,  having  been 
himself  converted  some  ten  years  before,  was  hard  at 
work  converting  the  sluhborn  NorwegLins  by  burning 
their  houses  and  torturing  themselves,  had  sent  two 
missionaries  to  Iceland,  one  of  whom,  the  priest  Thang- 
brand,  had  been  obliged  lo  leave  Norway  on  account  of 
his  violent  life,  and  who  signalized  himself  in  Iceland  by 
committing  two  murders  in  the  course  of  his  five 
months'  stay,  which  was  then  summarily  shortened. 
The  unworlhiness  of  the  minister,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  injured  the  cause  he  championed.  Several 
men  of  nolc  embraced  the  new  faith,  which  was  of  conrse 
well  known  to  the  Icelanders  from  their  intercourse  with 
Ireland  and  Britain,  and  had  the  promise  of  the  future 
to  recommend  it.  These  men,  and  also  some  heathen 
chieftains  wito  thought  that  accejUance  was  the  best  way 
of  avoifling  civil  war,  supported  the  envoys  of  Olaf, 
when,  at  the  AI|iing  of  the  year  looo,  they  urged  upon 
the  assembly  to  decree  the  abolition  of  paganism.  A 
story  goes  that,  while  the  debate  was  at  its  height,  a 
messenger  arrived  to  tell  that  a  volcano  had  broken  out 
thirty  miles  to  the  south,  and  was  pouring  a  flood  of  lava 
over  the  pastures.  The  heathen  party  accepted  the  news 
as  an  omen,  and  exclaimed,  '  This  is  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  at  these  new  rites ;  see  what  you  have  to  expect 
from  their  anger  I '  '  With  whom,  then,"  said  Snorri,  a 
leading  Gotii  who  had  not  yet  declared  himself,  *  with 
whom  were  the  gods  angry  when  this  rock  was  molten 
on  which  we  stand?  '  (pointing  to  the  deep  lava  rifts  that 
lay  around  the  Logberg).  By  the  interposition  of  the 
Law-Speaker  Thorgeir,  that  which  he  described  as  a 
compromise,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  surrender  by  the 
heathen  party,  was  at  the  same  AIf>ing  accepted.  The 
people  were  to  be  baptized  and  declare  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  the  temples  and  images  of  the  old  gods  were 
to  be  destroyed ;  but  those  who  liked  to  sacrifice  at  home 
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might  continue  to  do  so;  and  two  heathen  customs,  the 
expoiiirc  of  new-born  infantB  ami  the  eating  of  horse- 
flesh, were  to  be  permitted.  Some  difficulty  arose  over 
the  reluctance  of  those  who  cami^  from  the  North  and 
East  Quarters  of  the  i.iland  to  submit  to  immersion  in 
cold  water;  but  this  diHicully  was  happily  overcome  by 
the  use  of  the  hot  springs  at  Reykir  for  the  rite, 

Hie  century  au<l  a  half  that  followed  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  wa»  the  nio:^t  brilliant  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  island.  It  was  not  indeed  a  time  of  peace, 
for  the  old  passions  and  the  old  superstitions  were  but 
little  altered.  Slayings  and  burnings  of  houses  with 
their  inmates  went  on  pretty  much  as  before.  But  there 
was  now  added  to  the  stimulus  which  their  free  republi- 
can life  and  their  piratical  expeditions  gave  to  the  na- 
tional spirit  the  influence  of  the  learning  and  ideas  which 
came  in  the  train  of  the  new  faith.  The  u.*c  of  writing 
soon  spread,  ami  the  magnilicciit  Sagas,  which  are 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  Northern  genius,  were 
nearly  all  of  them  produced  in  this  age,  though  some 
were  not  committed  to  parchment  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

For  many  years  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  great  alteration.  The 
establishment  of  Christianity  did  indeed  throw  consider- 
able power  into  the  hands  of  the  two  bishops, and  eventu- 
ally produced  a  strife  between  the  Church  and  the  tem- 
poral magnates  resembling  that  which  distracted  both 
the  Romano-(rtrmanic  Empire  and  England.  This 
scarcely  afTeett-d  the  position  of  the  Gofti,  whose  autho- 
rity had  now  lost  so  much  as  it  originally  possessed  of  a 
religious  character.  Snorri,  whose  appeal  to  geology  is 
said  to  have  decided  the  .AlF'ing  against  paganism,  was 
hims<'lf  the  priest  of  the  most  famous  heathen  sanctuary 
of  the  island.  Rut  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
ecnttiry  the  delicately-framed  fabric  of  the  Republican 
Constitution  began  to  break  up.  The  tendency  of  a  fede- 
ration usually  is  to  become  less  of  a  federation  and  more 
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of  a  single  united  state.  But  in  Iceland  the  federal  bond, 
U  one  can  use  this  name,  was  aUvajs  weak,  and  when  a 
powerful  member  became  disobedicnl,  there  were  no 
legal  means  of  reducing  him  to  submission.  Hy  degrees 
the  number  of  priest -chieftainships  diminished,  the 
Gotk>rSs,  which  passed  not  only  by  inhcHlancc  hut  also 
by  gift  Of  sale,  coming  to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  families,  who  thus  acquired  a  prcdoniinaiit  in- 
fluence at  the  Aifing,  were  virtually  masters  of  large  dis- 
tricts of  ihc  country,  and  marched  about  like  feudal  lords 
attended  by  petty  armies.  Urns  the  old  blood-feuds  as- 
sumed more  and  more  the  aspect  nf  civil  war*.  Piracy 
was  now  less  practised,  because  the  countries  which  had 
formerly  been  ravaged  were  better  prepared  for  defence, 
so  the  energy  that  used  to  spend  itself  upon  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  North  Germany  and  Gaul,  was 
now  turned  inward,  and  with  fatal  results. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  Iceland,  though  indeed 
I  wish  I  were  doing  so.  for  the  theme  is  a  fascinating 
one.  Dul  before  closing  these  scattered  observations, 
intended  to  stimulate  rather  llian  to  satisfy  curiosity,  I 
will  add  three  remarks  suggested  by  the  sketch  thai  has 
been  given. 

Tlie  first  remark  is  that  Iceland  presents  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  history  of  a  breach  in  ihe  continuity 
of  institutional  development.  The  settlers  were  all  of 
Nor*e  slock ;  ami  Norway  had  in  its  petty  communities  a 
rudimentary  system  of  institutions  not  unlike  that  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  Germany,  or  that 
which  the  conquering  Angles  and  Saxons  brought  to 
Britain.  Each  comnuuiity  was  an  independent  Fylki 
(folk).  In  each  Fylki  there  was  a  number  of  nobles,  one 
of  whom  stood  foremost  as  hereditary  chieftain,  and  a 
body  of  wjirlike  freemen,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of 
slaves.  In  each  thire  w.^s  a  popular  assembly,  the  ping, 
corresponding  to  our  Saxon  Folk  Mot.  Now  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  the  settlers  had  planted  themselves 
along  Ihe  coasts  of  Iceland,  and  to  Ihe  fact  that  they 
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were  less  closely  aggregated  there  than  men  had  been 
in  Norway,  this  organization  did  not  reappear  in  the 
new  land.  There  was  indeed  everywhere  a  ping,  for  the 
habit  of  meeting  to  deal  with  law^tiils  and  other  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  was  cheri\hed  as  the  very  foun- 
dation of  society.  Hut  an  Icelandic  community  was  not 
a  Fylki,  It  was  not  an  old  natural  growth,  but  rather  a 
group  of  families  whojc  tie  svas  at  first  only  that  of  local 
proximity  and  thereafler  that  also  of  worship  at  a  com- 
mon temple.  The  Go6i,  though  he  became  the  centre 
of  this  group,  was  not  a  chieftain  with  a  hereditary  claim 
to  lcader>hip,  and  was  not  necessarily  of  any  higher 
lineage  than  sonic  of  his  pingracn.  Such  eminent  and 
high-born  men  as  Njal  for  instance  and  Egil  Skalla- 
grimsson  were  not  GoCis.  The  (.oftorfi  was  really  a 
new  institution,  due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Ice- 
land, and  apparently  without  precedent  among  the  Teu- 
tonic races.  Still  more  plainly  was  the  organization  of 
the  Republic  with  its  scheme  of  Courts  and  its  Logretta 
a  new  creation,  duo  lo  ihe  wisdom  and  public  spirit  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  and  not  a  purely  natural 
growth. 

■Secondly,  as  the  Icelandic  Republic  is  a  new  form  of 
political  society,  so  the  Alfiing,  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Republic  found  visible  expression,  is  a  unique  body, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  one  of  the  familiar  types 
of  assembly.  It  is  not  a  Primary  Assembly,  for  though 
all  freemen  arc  present,  only  a  limited  number  of  persons 
arc  entitled  to  exercise  either  judicial  or  legislative  func- 
tions. Neither  is  it  a  Representative  Assembly,  for  no 
one  was  elected  to  sit  in  it  as  a  delegate  from  others. 
The  CoSis  sat  each  by  his  own  right,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers as  nominees  of  the  Gobis.  Neither  again  is  it  a  sort 
of  King's  Council,  like  the  Curia  Regis  of  mediaeval 
England,  consisting  of  magnates  and  official  advisers 
summoned  by  a  monarch.  If  parallels  to  it  are  to  be 
sought,  they  arc  to  be  sought  rather  in  bodies  such  as 
the  Koman  Senate  may  have  been  in  its  earlier  form,  a 
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sort  of  council  of  the  heads  of  organized  commtinities; 
yei  the  differences  belwcen  the  Roman  gcntcs  and  the 
Icelandic  pingmcn,  anti  tlic  absence  of  an  executive 
magistrate  like  the  Roman  king,  make  the  parallel  any- 
thing hut  close.  Still  more  remote  i*  the  resemblance 
which  the  Aljiing  might  be  deemed  to  bear  to  ibe  coun- 
cil of  3  league,  such  as  was  the  Swiss  Confederation  be- 
fore 1799,  or  such  as  the  Diet  of  the  Romano-Germanic 
Empire  in  its  later  days. 

The  comparison  of  Iceland  to  a  federation  suggests 
a  third  question.  Why  did  not  the  Republic  develop  into 
a  united  State,  whether  republican  or  monarchical,  as  did 
most  of  the  nations  of  mediaeval  Europe? 

Out  of  several  reasons  that  might  be  assigned  I  will 
mention  three  only,  two  of  them  political,  the  third 
physical. 

In  Iceland  there  was  no  single  great  family  with  any 
hereditary  claim  to  stand  above  the  others,  while  all 
the  leading  families  were  animated  by  a  high  sense  of 
pride  and  a  pervading  sentiment  of  equality.  This  love 
of  equality  remains  among  the  sons  of  the  old  Norse- 
men both  in  Iceland  and  in  Norway,  and  is  indeed 
stronger  there  than  anvwherc  else  in  Europe, 

Iceland  had  not,  and  couM  not  have,  any  foreign  wars. 
There  was  therefore  no  external  strife  to  consolidate 
her  people,  no  opportunity  for  any  leader  to  win  glory 
against  an  enemy,  or  to  create  an  army  on  which  to  base 
his  power.  AH  the  wars  were  civil  wars,  and  tended  to 
disunion. 

The  third  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  island,  larger  than  Ireland,  has  practically 
no  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  very  little  fit  even  for  pasture. 
Neither  has  it  any  internal  trade.  The  interior  is  occu- 
pied by  snow  mountains  and  glaciers  and  lava-fields  and 
wastes  of  black  volcanic  sand  or  pebbles.  Iceland  is 
really  one  huge  desert  with  some  habitable  spots  scat- 
tered along  its  coasts.  It  was  the  Desert  that  most  of 
all  destroyed  the  chances  of  political  unity  under  a  re- 
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^public  by  dividing  the  people  into  numerous  small 
)«p»,  far  removed  (rom  one  another,  and  in  many 

'places  severed  by  riipgcd  and  barren  wastes,  or  by  tor- 
rents difficult  to  cross. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  Republic  was  evidently 
destined  to  perish,  it  is  possible  thai  had  Iceland  been 
left  to  herself  the  rivalry  of  the  two  or  three  great  fac- 
tions which  divided  it,  and  were  usually  in  arms  against 
one  another,  would  have  ended  in  the  triumph  of  one 
of  them,  and  In  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  or  (less 
probably)  of  several  independent  rival  principalities. 
But  a  new  and  more  formidable  figure  now  appeared  on 
the  scene,  llic  successors  of  King  Harald  the  Fair- 
haired  had  always  held  that  the  Icelanders,  since  their 
ancestors  had  come  from  Norw-iy,  ought  to  own  their 
snpremacy',  and  they  argued  that  as  monarchical  gov- 
ernment was  divinely  appointed,  and  prevailed  every- 
where in  Continental  Europe,  no  republic  had  a  right 
to  exist.  t-Cing  Hdkon  llakonsson  (Ilakon  IV),  one  of 
the  greatest  among  the  kings  of  Norway,  now  found  in 
the  distracted  state  of  the  island  a  better  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  the  plans  which  his  predecessors  Olaf 
Tryggvason  and  Olaf  the  Saint  had  been  obliged,  by  tlie 
watchfulness  of  the  Aiding,  to  abandon.  By  bribes  and 
by  threats,  by  drawing  the  leading  Icelanders  to  his 
Court,  and  sending  his  own  emiss-irics  through  the 
island,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  few  chiefs  who 
now  practically  controlled  the  Al|'ing,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  midsummer,  a.d.  1263  (one  year  before  the  bailie  of 
Largs,  which  saved  Scotland  from  the  invasion  of  this 
very  Hakon),  the  Southern,  Western  and  Northern 
Quarters  accepted  the  King  of  Norway  as  their  sove- 
reign, while  in  1264  (the  year  of  the  summoning  of  the 
first  representative  Parliament  of  England  by  Earl 
Simon  de  Montfon)  the  remaining  districts  which  had 

>  Ttiia  cUdm  of  a  Crown  to  the  alI<|tlaD»  of  cmlRTanii  who  had  panrd  Inlo 
nrw  Undi  fvnlndi  one  of  that  mtiSt  bf  tb#  Iltliliih  tinvrtnmrni.  dovm  In  iBtitnd 
iBtt.  u  mpHti  the  Duuh  (jtrmcn  who  bad  sone  forth  lata  llic  wIldernHi  of 
South  Alrin  la  iljA. 
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not  yet  recognized  the  Norwegian  Crown,  now  held 
by  Magnus  son  of  Hakon,  made  a  like  submission. 
Thenceforward  Iceland  has  followed  the  fortunes  first 
of  Norway  and  then  of  Denmark.  In  1814,  when  Nor- 
way was  severed  from  the  Danish  and  transferred  to  the 
Swedish  Crown.  Iceland  ought  to  have  gone  with  Nor- 
way. But  nobody  al  the  Congress  of  Vienna  knew  or 
cared  about  the  matter ' :  and  so  Iceland  remains  at- 
tached to  Denmark,  for  which  she  has  little  love. 

With  the  free  republic  the  literature  which  had  given 
it  lustre  withered  up  and  disappeared.  Only  one  work 
o(  high  merit,  (he  religious  poem  called  The  Lily,  was 
produced  in  the  centuries  that  succeeded  down  to  the 
Reformation,  when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  again 
stirred,  and  a  succession  of  eminent  writers  began  which 
has  never  failed  down  to  our  own  day.  But  in  the  dark- 
est times,  in  tile  ignorance  and  gloom  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  pestilences  and  famine  caused  by  the  ter- 
rible volcanic  eruptions  of  the  eighteenth,  which  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  one-fifth  of  the  population,  the 
Icelanders  never  ceased  to  cherish  and  enjoy  their 
ancient  Sagas.  No  farmhouse  \vanted  its  tiny  store  of 
manuscripts,  which  were  and  still  arc  read  aloud  in  the 
long  nights  of  winter,  while  the  women  spin  and  the 
men  make  nets  and  harness.  And  it  is  beyond  doubt 
chiefly  owing  to  the  profusion  and  the  literary  splendour 
of  these  works  of  a  remote  antiquity — works  produced  in 
an  age  when  England  and  Germany,  Italy  and  f-'rance 
had  nothing  better  than  dull  monkish  annalists  or  the 
reciters  of  such  a  tedious  ballad  epic  as  the  Song  of  the 
Nibclungs — Ihat  the  Icelandic  language  has  preserved 
its  ancient  strength  and  purity,  and  that  the  Icelandic 
nation,  a  handful  of  people  scattered  round  the  edge  of  a 
vast  and  dreary  wilderness,  has  maintained  itself,  in  face 
of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature,  at  so  high  a  level 
of  culture,  virtue  and  intelligence. 

'  The  preliBiinariaio*lbeTr»iy  of  Ktcl  hj-whleh  Norwiy  w»i  «<?««)  (rom 
the  Danith  Cruwn  In  hv  *ltachpd  to  Ihe  Swt.1Lah  rrfrr  In  [ctbnd,  Ibc  Fiieroc 
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THE  UNITED    STATES    CONSTI- 
TUTION AS  SEHN  IN  THE  PAST 


TlIK   pRBtHCTIONS  OF     HAMILTON    AND  ToCQUEVtLLI 

He  who  desires  to  discover  what  have  been  the  main 
tendencies  ruling  and  piidiiig  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can inslitutions,  will  tind  it  profitable  to  examine  what 
were  the  views  held  and  predictions  delivered,  at  dif- 
ferent epoch*  in  the  growth  of  llie  Republic,  by  acute 
and  well-informed  observers.  There  is  a  sort  of  dra- 
matic interest  in  this  method  of  inquiry,  and  il  is  calcu- 
lated to  temper  our  self-confidence  in  judging  the  pheno- 
mena of  to-tlay.  Besides,  il  helps  ns  to  realize,  belter 
than  we  can  do  merely  hy  following  tlie  course  of  events, 
what  aspect  the  p<^ilical  landscape  wore  from  time  to 
litnc.  When  wc  read  a  narrative,  we  read  into  the  events 
our  knowledge  of  all  that  actually  flowed  from  them. 
When  wc  read  what  the  contemporary  observer  ex- 
pceted  from  ihem  as  he  saw  them  happening  wc  reach 
a  truer  comprehension  of  the  lime,     f ' 

To  collect  and  set  forth  a  n-presentative  anthology  of 
political  prophecies  made  at  critical  epoch*  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Slates,  would  be  a  laborious  undertaking, 
for  one  would  have  to  search  through  a  large  number 
of  writings,  some  of  them  fugilive  writings,  in  order  to 
present  adequate  materials  for  determining  the  theories 
and  beliefs  prevalent  at  any  given  period.     I  attempt 
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nothing  so  ambitious.  I  desire  merely  to  indicate,  by 
a  comparatively  simple  example,  how  such  a  method 
may  be  profitably  followed,  disclaiming  any  preteniiioiis 
to  dig  deep  into  even  the  obvious  and  familiar  materials 
which  students  of  American  history  possess. 

For  this  purpose,  then.  I  will  take  two  famous  books 
— the  one  wriltcn  at  the  very  birth  of  the  Union  by  those 
who  watched  its  cradle,  and  recording  incidentally,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  faithfully,  the  impressions  and 
anticipations  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  infant 
Constitution;  the  other  a  careful  study  of  its  provisions 
and  practical  working  by  a  singularly  fair  and  penetrat- 
ing European  philosopher.  I  choose  ihese  books  not 
only  because  bolh  are  specially  representative  and  of 
rare  literary  merit,  hut  because  they  arc  easily  accessible 
to  European  as  well  as  American  readers,  who  may, 
by  referring  to  their  pages,  supply  the  omissions  which 
want  of  space  will  compel  me  to  make,  and  may  thereby 
obtain  a  more  full  and  graphic  transcript  of  contempo- 
rary opinion.  One  of  these  books  is  The  Federalist ' — a 
series  of  letters  recommending  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion for  adoption  lo  the  people  of  Mew  York,  written  in 
1788  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  afterwards  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  James  Madison,  afterwards  President 
from  1809  to  1817.  and  John  Jay.  afterwards  Chief  Jus* 
tice  from  1789  to  1795.  They  were  all  signed  Publins, 
The  other,  which  falls  not  quite  halfway  between  1788 
and  our  own  time,  is  the  Democracy  in  America  of  Alexis 
dc  Tocqucvillc. 


I.    Tub  United  States  at  the  Adoptiou  0?  thk 

COMSTITUTtOM. 


I  begin  by  briefly  summarizing  the  record  which  Thf 
Federalist  preserves  for  us  of  the  beliefs  of  the  opponents 
and  advocates  of  the  Draft  Constitution  of  1787  regard- 

'  There  »MtPr«»l  Blind  »<1ttlonanl  nr  frJ,rt/M.  Tilt  UlM  ■  fid  MIF  olUie 
bcK  kninrn  lo  mt  \s  that  ctlltnl  by  Mi.  t^ul  t-tkeuer  Tatd  (New  YMk.  fM). 
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ing  tbc  forces  tbcn  at  work  in  American  politics  aiitl 
the  probable  future  of  the  nation. 

To  understand  those  beliefs,  however,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  then  were, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  will  recall  the  reader's  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  Republic  at 
the  epoch  when  its  national  Ufc  began. 

In  1783  the  last  British  soldier  Quitted  New  York,  the 
last  stronghold  that  was  held  for  King  tieorge.  In  1787 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
by  the  Convention  at  I'hiladclphia,  and  in  1788  accepted 
by  the  requisite  number  of  Stales  (nine).  In  1789 
George  Washingion  entered  on  his  Presidency,  the  first 
Congress  met  and  the  machine  began  to  work.  It  was 
a  memorable  year  for  Europe  as  well  as  for  America — ■ 
a  year  which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, wc  are  scarcely  yet  ripe  for  judging,  so  many  sor- 
rows as  well  as  blessings,  iroUa  fUv  MXa  luiuyfiiva,  iraAM 
81  Avypo,  were  destined  to  come  upon  mankind  from 
those  elections  of  the  States-General  which  were  pro- 
cccdinu  in  IVance  while  Washington  was  being  installed 
at  Philadelphia. 

.■\ll  of  the  thirteen  United  Slates  lav  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Their  area  was  827,844  square  miles,  their  popu- 
lation j.929.214,  little  more  than  1i;ilf  the  population  of 
New  York  State  In  1900.  Settlers  had  already  begim  to 
cut  the  woods  and  build  villages  beyond  the  Alleghanies ; 
but  when  Kentucky  was  received  as  a  State  into  the 
Union  in  1792,  she  had  a  population  of  only  80.000.  The 
population  was  wholly  of  English  (or  .\nglo-ScoHish) 
stock,  save  that  a  few  Dutch  were  li-fl  in  New  York,  a 
few  persons  of  Swedish  blood  in  Delaware,  and  some 
isolated  Gernian  settlements  in  Pennsylvania.  But  in 
spite  of  this  homogeneity  the  cohesion  of  the  States  was 
weak.  Communication  was  slow,  difficult  and  costly. 
The  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  had  almost  proved 
falal  to  Washington's  efforts  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence were  still  rife,    niere  was  some  real  conflict. 
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and  a  Tar  greater  imagined  conflict,  of  interests  between 
the  trading  and  the  purely  agricultural  States,  even  more 
than  between  the  tiavc  States  and  those  in  which  :«laver>- 
had  practically  died  oitt.  Many  competent  obsen'crs 
doubted  whether  the  new  Federal  Union,  accepted  only 
because  the  Confederation  had  proved  a  failure  and  the 
attitude  of  foreign  powers  was  threatening,  could  main- 
tain itself  in  ihe  face  of  the  strong  sentiment  of  loca 
independence  animating  the  several  colonics,  each  of 
which,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Britain,  was  little 
inclined  to  brook  any  control  but  that  of  its  own  legisla- 
ture. The  new  Constitution  was  an  experiment,  or 
rather  a  bundle  of  experiments,  whose  working  there 
were  few  data  for  prc<iicting.  It  was  a  compromise,  and 
its  own  authors  feared  for  it  the  common  fate  of  compro- 
mises— ^to  satisfy  neither  p.'irly  and  to  leave  open  rents 
which  time  would  widen.  In  panieular,  it  seemed  most 
doubtful  whether  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
drawn  from  so  wide  an  area  and  elected  on  different 
plans,  would  work  harmoniously,  and  whether  general 
obedience  would  be  yielded  to  an  executive  President 
who  must  necessarily  belong  lo  and  seem  to  represent 
one  particular  State  and  section  of  the  country.  Par- 
ties did  not  yet  exist,  for  there  was  as  yet  hardly  a  na- 
tion; but  within  a  decade  they  grew  to  maturity  and 
ferocity.  One  of  them  claimed  lo  defend  local  self-gov- 
ernment, the  rights  of  the  people,  democratic  equaUty; 
the  other,  the  principle  of  national  unity  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  power.  One  sympathized  with 
France,  the  other  was  accused  of  leaning  to  an  English 
alliance.  Tliey  were,  or  soon  came  to  be.  divided  not 
merely  on  burning  questions  of  forcigpi  policy  and  home 
policy,  but  also — and  ibis  was  an  issue  which  mixed  itself 
up  with  everything  else — as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
to  be  allowed  to  the  central  Government  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  Slates— questions  which  the  curt  though  ap- 
parently clear  language  of  the  Constitution  had  by  no 
means  exhausted. 
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Slavery  was  uot  yet  a  burning  question — indeed  it 
exisU-cJ  lo  some  slight  extent  in  the  Middle  as  well  as  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  the  opposition  of  North  and 
South  was  already  visible.  The  Puritanism  of  New  Eng- 
land, its  industries  and  its  maritime  commerce,  gave  it 
different  sentiments  as  well  as  different  interests  from 
thos«  which  dominated  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  a 
popidation  wholly  agricultural,  amung  whom  the  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson  was  strong,  and  theories  of  extreme 
democracy  had  made  progress. 

There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  feeling  on 
all  political  questions  in  the  America  of  those  days,  and 
the  utmost  freedom  in  expressing;  it.  Over  against  the 
extreme  democrats  stood  an  illustrious  group  whose 
leader  was  currently  believed  to  be  a  monarchist  at 
heart,  and  who  never  concealed  his  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  crowd.  Among  these  men, 
and  lo  a  less  extent  among  the  Jeffcrsonians  also,  there 
existed  no  small  culture  and  literary  power,  and  though 
the  masses  were  all  orthodox  Christians  and,  except  in 
Maryland,  orthodox  Protestants,  there  was  no  lack  of 
scepticism  in  the  highest  circles.  One  may  speak  of 
highest  circles,  for  social  e^iuality,  though  rapidly  a<l- 
vancing  and  gladly  welcomed,  was  as  yet  rather  a  doc- 
trine than  a  fact :  and  the  respect  for  every  kind  of  aii- 
ihorily  was  great.  There  were  neither  large  fortunes 
nor  abject  poverty :  but  the  labouring  class,  then  far  less 
organized  than  it  is  now,  deferred  to  the  middle  class, 
and  the  middle  class  to  its  intellectual  chiefs.  The  clergy 
were  powerful  in  New  England:  the  great  colonial  fami- 
lies enjoyed  high  consideration  in  New  York,  in  Penn- 

'IvaniS]  and  above  all  in  Virginia,  whose  landowners 
iccmed  to  reproduce  the  later  semi-feudal  society  of 
England.  Although  all  the  State*  were  republics  of  a 
hue  already  democratic,  every  State  constitution  re- 
quired a  property  qualification  for  the  holding  of  ofllice 
or  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and.  in  most  States,  a  simi- 
lar condition  was  imposed  even  on  the  exercise  of  the 
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suffrage.  Literary  men  (other  than  journalists)  were 
rare,  the  universities  few  an<]  oM-fa*liioned  in  their 
[nethocis,  science  scarcely  pursued,  philosojihy  absorbed 
in  theology  and  theology  dryly  dogmatic.  But  public 
life  was  adorned  by  many  striking  figures.  Five  men  at 
least  of  that  generation,  Washington.  Franklin.  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Marshall,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  a  second  rank  which  included  Jol)n  Adams, 
Madison,  Jay,  Patrick  Henry,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Kogor  Sherman,  James  Wilson.  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
several  other  gifted  figures  less  familiar  to  Europe,  must 
be  mentioned  with  respect. 

Everybody  professed  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  therefore  held  a  republican  form 
of  government  to  be  the  only  proper,  or  at  any  rate  the 
only  possible  form  for  the  central  aiithorily  as  well  as  for 
the  States.  But  of  ihc  actual  working  of  republican  gov- 
ernments there  was  very  lillle  experience,  and  of  the 
working  of  democracies,  in  our  present  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  really  none  at  all  beyond  that  of  the 
several  States  since  t776,  when  they  broke  loose  from 
the  British  Crown.  Englishmen  are  more  likely  than 
other  Europeans  to  forget  that  in  1788  there  was  in  the 
Old  World  only  one  free  and  no  democratic  nation'. 
In  Europe  there  now  remain  but  two  strong  monarchies, 
those  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  while  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, scarcely  excepting  Dutch  and  British  Guiana 
and  Canada,  is  entirely  (at  least  in  name)  republican. 
But  the  world  of  1788  was  a  world  full  of  monarchs — 
despotic  monarchs — a  world  which  had  to  go  back  for 
its  notions  of  popular  government  to  the  common- 
wealths of  classical  antiquity.  Hence  the  speculations 
of  those  times  about  the  dangers,  and  merits,  and  ten- 
dencies characteristic  of  free  governments,  were  and 
must  needs  be  vague  and  fantastic,  because  the  mate- 
rials for  a  sound  induction  were  wanting.    Wise  men, 

'  The  Swiss  Cunfodwiiion  »™»  turdty  yel  a  naclon,  ud  Jew  o(  Uis  ctAiou 
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when  forced  to  speculate,  recurred  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  Ordinary  men  went  off  into  the 
air  and  talked  at  large,  painting  a  sovereign  people  as 
reckless,  violent,  capricious  on  the  one  hand,  or  virtu- 
ous and  pacific  on  the  other,  according  to  their  own  pre- 
dilections, whether  selfish  or  emotional,  for  atithority 
or  for  lihcrly.  Ttiough  no  one  has  yet  written  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  masses  as  rulers,  the  hundred  years 
since  17S8  have  given  us  materials  for  such  a  natural 
hbtory  surpassing  those  which  Haniitton  possessed  al- 
most as  much  as  ihe  materials  at  the  disposal  of  Darwin 
exceeded  those  of  Buffon.  Hence  in  examining  the 
views  of  the  Federalist  writers '  and  their  antagonists, 
we  must  expect  sometimes  to  find  the  diagnosis  inexact 
and  the  prognosis  fanciful. 


II.    PRCDICTtOKS    OF    TUB    OPPONENTS   AND    ADVOCATES 

ov  THB  Constitution. 

Those  who  opposed  the  Draft  Constitution  in  1787. 
a  party  boih  numerous  and  influential  in  nearly  every 
State,  were  the  men  specially  democratic  and  also  spe- 
cially conservative.  They  disliked  all  strengthening  of 
government,  and  especially  the  erection  of  a  central  au- 
thority. They  were  satisfied  with  the  system  of  sove- 
reign and  practically  independent  States.  Hence  they 
predicted  the  following  a*  (he  consequences  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Ihe  creation  of  an  effective  Federal  execu- 
tive and  legislature  '. 

I.  The  destruction  of  the  States  as  commonwealths. 
The  central  government,  it  was  said,  would  gradually 
encroach  upon  their  powers;  would  use  the  federal  army 

<  CM  thcw  wriun  Hamlltao  oiut  be  deemed  the  leading  iplrli.  not  mtnij 
becaoN  tie  wroce  by  In  the  liccrr  number  ol  Pciien.  but  bcisuK  Mx  miaA  wat 
mOM  f>«n«ntlQE  and  (ommaiKllFiir  ih;in  rlih<rr  MitHwin'^nr  )if'<i.  M;<ill».->n  rtn. 
dff«d  Mddflnbtr  KenrliY  \n  th*  rhiUtlrlp>iift  CanvrnLion  of  ijBr.  but  tftirwftrdi 
yirliled  to  Ihe  Influint'c  nt  JifEction.  n  chsriitict  wiili  leas  btUnce  but  more  (one 
■od  mure  iowllttioil  (Miiltiy. 

\aXt  no  ar^nunt   of  i^nvf  nblnctlniiK   In  (tii*  CndUllutloQ  ttblch  may  b« 
dvnucd  to  hjLvc  been  ncnored  by  ilic  Gr*t  dcvCD  amendmcntn. 
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to  overcome  their  resistance;  would  supplant  them  in 
the  respect  of  Ihcir  citizens ;  would  at  last  swallow  them 
up.  The  phra&c  '  consohdation  of  the  Union,*  which 
had  been  nsed  by  the  Convention  of  1787  to  recommend 
its  draft,  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  term  of  reprosch.  '  Con- 
solidation,' the  absorption  of  the  Slate*  by  or  into  one 
cent raltired  government,  became  the  popular  cry,  and 
carried  away  ibe  Tinlhinking. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  despot  in  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent. His  legal  authority  would  be  so  large  as  not  only 
to  tempt  him.  but  to  enable  him.  to  extend  it  further, 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  both  of  States  and  of  peo- 
ple. *  Monarchy,'  it  was  ar^cd,  '  thrown  off  after  such 
cfTorts,  will  in  substance  return  with  this  copy  of  King 
George  HI.  whose  connnand  of  the  federal  anny,  power 
over  appointments,  and  opportunities  for  intriguing  with 
foreign  powers  on  the  one  hand  and  corrupting  the 
legislature  on  the  other',  will  render  the  new  tyrant 
more  dangerous  than  the  old  one.  Or  if  he  be  more 
open  to  avarice  than  to  ambition,  he  will  be  the  tool  of 
foreign  sovereigns  and  the  means  whereby  they  will  con- 
trol or  enslave  America  -. 

3.  The  Senate  will  become  an  oligarchy.  Sitting  for 
six  years,  and  not  directly  elected  by  the  people,  it 
'  must  gradually  aCfiuire  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  in 

>  Sn  T*r  Ftdrraliit,  No.  LIV. 

■  Ttf  fr^rrtlM.  No.  I.XVI,  p.  fij.  '  CalculntinR  upon  Ibc  krenion  <i(  (be 
p«op1(  10  oonuchir.  the  wriicn  ^c"!"*!  H'c  ComillluIlaD  b>v«  ciu1«vourtd  v> 
•nllu  all  Lhcir  jenlautics  ami  ■ppcchciuluns  In  oi'iMnlilon  to  the  !ninide<l  l*ral- 
dcni  of  ilic  United  Suiei.  not  mcTrly  .-ii  the  embryo  bui  n  the  full-crown 
projfcny  of  that  delated  parent,  They  buvr  lo  rgE.iblihh  iti(  prncndctl  rSkaixj, 
not  fcniplcd  to  draw  mourcc*  rrcn  from  the  rfuioiu  of  ficlion-  Thi;  4uiliDTfi)'  vf 
ft  inacivcritc  In  ftw  Lnnuuicn  lEreiiter.  irikoTnc  IniLJncch  Icu.  ihiin  Ihoae  of  ^  G«t- 
»nior  of  New  Vorli.  lia<i  l>«o  aiJiRnlfieJ  into  won  limn  royal  preroeatlvei.  He 
tu&bcen  decorated  wlili  aitrlbuto  iaperior  In  diuftJiv^^'^  iplcndour  toibowoFa 
Kini!  of  CiFjii  UrluLn.  tiebu  btm  shown  to  wi  ultli  the  ilbdcm  ipaiklloc  on 
fall  brow  diiil  the  imprdal  purple  flowlnir  in  lilt  irjin.  Ill  bin  bcrn  muid  on  b 
throne  furrounilnl  with  mininnt  and  mivtrnvin.  (Etvin^  «iidlence  ixi  tbc  entv>^ 
of  forelifn  pcairniam  In  «ll  the  nuiicrciliomi  pacnp  o(  aii)r9tv.  Tbe  Imaxcft  of 
Adaiic  rinimiltiii  ind  valuptuuiunos  hare  Karcely  been  wanlioD:  to  crowa 
the  e»«|[iteraied  Kent.  We  have  been  taught  to  ircBible  ai  the  terrific  vlugei 
of  oiurderinR  ]>fllidrln.  and  to  hliiHb  nl  the  unveiled  myitttln  of  a  fulur* 
icrairllo,' 

ThcM  wa«  the  dagr*  when  JohtuoD  and  Gibbon  rated  Ba(1lib  nfic. 
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the  government,  and  finally  transform  it  into  a  tyranni- 
cal aristocracy ',' 

4-  The  HottBc  of  Representatives  will  also,  like  every 
oihcr  legislature,  aim  al  supremacy.  Elected  only  once 
in  two  years,  it  will  forget  its  duty  lo  the  ptople.  It 
will  coniist  of  '  the  wealthy  and  well-born,'  and  will 
try  to  secure  the  election  of  such  persons  otdy  as  its 
members  ', 

5-  The  larger  States  will  use  the  greater  weight  in  the 
government  which  the  Federal  constitution  g^ves  them 
to  overbear  the  smaller  States. 

6.  'Ilie  existence  of  a  strong  central  government  is 
not  only  likely,  by  multiplying  the  occasions  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  to  give  openings 
for  intrigues  by  lliem  dangerous  to  American  independ- 
ence, but  likely  also  to  provoke  foreign  wars,  in  which 
the  republic  will  perish  if  defeated,  or  if  victorious  main- 
tain herself  only  by  vast  expenditure,  with  the  additional 
evil  of  having  created  in  an  army  a  standing  menace  to 
freedom. 

That  some  of  these  anticipations  were  inconsistent 
with  others  of  them  was  no  reason  why  even  the  same 
persons  should  not  resort  to  both  in  argument.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  mimbcr.  for  I  have  quoted 
but  a  few.  being  those  which  turn  upon  ihc  main  out- 
lines of  the  Philadelphia  draft,  may  do  so  by  referring 
lo  the  record,  known  al  Elliott's  Debates,  of  the  discus- 
sions in  the  several  State  Conventions  which  deliberated 
on  the  new  Constitution.  It  is  an  eminently  instructive 
r«cord. 

I  pass  from  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  to  its 
advocates.  Hamilton  and  its  friends  sought  in  it  a 
remedy  again-^t  what  they  deemed  the  characteristic 
dangers  of  popular  government.  It  is  by  dwelling  on 
th«sc  dangers  that  they  recommend  it.  \Vc  can  per- 
ceive, however,  that,  while  lauding  iu  remedial  power, 

>  TXt  FUrr*fM.  No-  I.Xll. 

*  Tti  FtJj'<aia,  Nok  LVI  >iii]  LtX. 
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lliey  are  aware  how  deep-seated  such  dangers  are,  and 
how  likely  to  recur  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitittion.  The  language  which  Hamilton  held  in  private 
proves  that  he  desire*!  a  more  centraUzcd  government, 
which  would  have  approached  nearer  to  that  British 
Constitution  which  he  regarded  a»  being,  with  all  it:> 
defects  (and  partly  owing  to  it:^  corruptions !)  the  best 
model  for  free  nations  > .  He  (cared  anarchy,  and 
thought  that  only  a  strong  national  government  could 
avert  it.  And  in  a  remarkable  letter  WTittcn  in  Febru- 
ary, 1802,  under  the  influence  of  di^ippointment  with  the 
course  events  were  then  taking,  he  describes,  in  his 
somewhat  sweeping  way,  the  Constitution  he  was  '  still 
labouring  to  prop '  as  a  '  frail  and  worthless  fabric' 

We  may  therefore  legitimately  treat  his  list  of  evili 
to  be  provided  against  by  the  new  Federal  Government 
as  indicating  the  permanently  mischievous  tendencies 
which  he  foresaw.  Some  of  them,  be  is  obliged  to  admit, 
cannot  be  wholly  averted  by  any  constitutional  devices, 
but  only  by  the  watchful  intelligence  and  educated  vinue 
of  the  people. 

The  evils  chiefly  feared  are  the  following; — 

1.  The  spirit  ancl  power  of  faction,  which  is  so  clearly 
the  natural  and  necessary  offspring  of  tendencies  always 
present  in  mankind,  that  wherever  liberty  exists  it  must 
he  looked  for  '. 

Its  causes  are  irremovable ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  control 
its  effects,  and  the  best  prospect  of  overcoming  them 
is  afforded  by  the  representative  system  and  the  wide 
area  of  the  United  States  with  the  diversities  among  its 
population. 

2.  Sudden  impulses,  carrying  the  people  away  and  in- 
ducing hasty  and  violent  measures  *. 

3.  Instability  in  foreign  policy,  due  to  change»  tn  th« 


■  Tbouch  hr.  Ilkr  other  oliicntn  of  Uut  time.  >iaJ  nol  rullied.  Uid  irAffiA 
DM  h»ro  irllahcil.  the  mipnnucy.  no*  btmmc  omnipottnte.  wh[cb  tbc  tlouat «( 
CommfinaTmd  already  wan^ 

*  Tkt  Ftdrr*litl.  No.  X  (written  hj  MadlMo).  uid  In  olbcr  iNlcn. 
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executive  and  in  public  scntinienl,  and  rendering  neces- 
sary the  parlicipalioii  of  a  coiiijHiralively  small  council 
or  Sonatc  in  the  management  of  this  department, 

4-  Ill-considered  IcRislation.  '  Facility  and  excess  of 
law-makinp'."  and  'inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the 
laws  '■','  form  the  '  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and 
genius  of  our  governmenls.' 

5.  The  Legislature  is  usually  the  strongest  power  in 
free  governments.  It  will  seek,  as  the  example  of  the 
English  Parliament  shows,  to  encroach  upon  the  other 
departments;  and  this  is  especially  to  be  feared  from 
the  House  of  Keprescntatives  as  holding  the  power  of 
ihc  purse'. 

6.  The  States,  and  especially  the  larger  Slates,  may 
overbear  the  Federal  Government,  They  have  closer 
and  more  constant  relations  with  the  citizen,  because 
they  make  and  administer  tbc  ordinary  laws  he  lives 
under.  His  allegiance  has  hitherto  belonged  to  them, 
and  may  not  be  readily  ^ven  to  the  central  authority. 
In  a  struggle,  should  a  struggle  come.  State  power  is 
likely  to  prevail  against  Federal  power. 

7.  There  is  in  republics  a  danger  that  the  majority 
may  oppress  the  minority.  Ab-cady  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  State  governments,  as  for  instance  in  Rhode 
Island,  this  danger  may  be  diminished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  federal  system  to  the  great  area  of  the  Union, 
where  '  society  will  be  broken  into  so  many  parts,  in- 
terests, and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  the  minority  will  be  in  little  danger  from 
interested  combinations  of  ihe  majority  *.' 

8.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  disclosed  by  Ihe  rash 

■  7**  n4ir»tltt.  No.  I.XI. 

•  J*.  PtJtrmUMi.  So.  LXXIl. 

•  "The  L<|tiilatlTB  DtpAiimtni  )i  cvefywiiwc  (i.  *.  in  ill  ihe  Suiw)  entnaing 
tboiihcrcof  it*  wllviCT  >ad  itraHlDa  all  povrrr  imo  II»  ImpciuouiiacMi.  .  ,  . 
ll  li  Jauon  ilir  (nlcfprlilns  amblllon  ol  lhl>  ■trp'ilinrni  thai  Ihc  Pco|ilc  ouKh:  U3 
Indulge  All  Ihclf  Jcalouty  And  r-AhaiiKL  all  thtir  prfcsmlJuriH'  {TA*  FrdtrttUti,  No. 
XL%'tl).  Th«  pcoTilc  hiK  »uw  licuun  w  nsurlla  pitouiluni;  but  ll  )i  nutUie 
■mbitkm  of  Stiiie  l^blnlucn  Ilmi  !i  fcued.  it  ii  Uiclr  sul»crvicnc)r  la  private 
iRWraiU  or  Die  pkrlT  michine. 

•  nk  FhliT^i^.  No.  L. 
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and  foolish  experitnenis  which  some  States  have  tried 
in  pushing  laws  which  threaten  the  validity  of  contracts 
and  the  security  of  property.  There  arc  also  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  diiSculty  which  Slate  (iovernmems  ha%'c 
found  in  raising  revenue  by  direct  taxation'.  Citizens 
whose  poverty  does  not  excuse  their  want  of  public 
spirit  refuse  to  pay;  and  the  administration  fears  to 
coerce  them. 

Not  less  instructive  than  the  fears  of  Thf  Federalist 
writer*  are  their  hopes.  Some  of  the  perils  which  have 
since  been  disclosed  are  not  divined.  Some  institutions 
which  have  conspicuously  failed  arc  relied  on  as  full  of 
promise. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  President  i*  recom- 
mended with  a  confidence  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  wa5  the  point  on  which  the  Convention  had  been  most 
divided  and  had  been  latest  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

'  If  the  manner  of  the  appotnlment  u(  ihc  Chief  Magi- 
strate be  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least  excellent.  It  unites 
in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages  the  union  of 
which  was  to  be  wished  for.  .  .  .  The  process  of  elec- 
tion affords  a  moral  certainty  that  the  office  of  President 
will  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  who  is  not  in  an 
eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. Talents  for  low  intrigiie,  and  the  little  arts  of 
popularity,  may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the 
first  honours  in  a  single  St.ate,  but  it  will  require  other 
talents  and  a  different  kind  of  merit  to  establish  him  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Union,  or  of  so 
considerable  a  portion  ol  it  as  would  be  necessary  to 
make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  distinguished 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not  be 
too  strong  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  constant  probability 
of  seeing  the  station  filled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for 
ability  and  virtue''.' 

I  nt  FrOnvlilt.  No.  XII. 

*  TX'  FrdmliH.  No.  LXVII.     tn  a.  n.   ■*«<>,  twelrc  ror*  ahn  HanilMa  ' 
wrcpie  thli   paH4ff«.  the  conusi  for  thr  PrcHlclcncv  l4y  briwcen  JdlenM  &nd 
Auoa  Burr,  aod   Hamlltan  wis  (ompcllnl  by  lii*  (com  «!  Ilun'i  dem«ria  M 
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It  i«  assumed  that  America  will  continue  an  agri- 
cultural and  (to  a  less  extent)  a  commercial  country, 
but  that  she  will  not  develop  manufactures;  and  al.vo 
that  the  fortunes  o£  her  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
small'.  No  serious  apprehensions  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth  in  elections  or  in  politics  generally  are 
expressed. 

The  contingency  of  a  division  of  the  States  into  two 
antagonistic  groups  is  not  contemplated.  When  the 
possibility  of  State  combinations  is  touched  on,  it  is 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  action  of  small  and  of  large 
States  respectively.  In  particular  no  hint  is  dropped  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  the  institution  of  slavery  becoming 
a  bond  to  unite  the  Southern  States  and  3  cause  of  quar- 
rel between  them  and  the  Norlhcm.  Yet  slavery  had 
given  trouble  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  an 
opposition  of  North  and  South  groimded  upon  it  soon 
emerged. 

Aithouph  the  mischiefs  of  faction  arc  dwelt  on,  noth- 
ing indicates  that  its  embodiment  in  highly  developed 
party  systems,  whose  organiKations  might  overshadow 
the  legal  government,  had  occurred  to  any  one's  mind. 
Still  less,  of  course,  is  there  any  anticipation  of  the  influ- 
ence to  be  exerted  on  politics  by  the  distribution  of 
offices.  Not  till  long  afterwards  were  they  treated  as 
'  spoils  of  war.' 

unn  hW  p*fiT  u>  Toitlwhen  Ihi  ihnlee  <am«  bufnre  the  Hnuieof  Rtpmcnls- 
dvM)  tor  Jcflfmiit  hUowci  biiLtr  rnocny-  What  he  Ui<nqrbc  trt  Burr.  wbu.  bttl 
(«  hit  Inutvcntinn,  wimid  ccruinly  Imve  aliulncd  ili«  cblFf  maKlilruy  of  the 
nstion  bnd  by  whcac  huui  hr  ulllmaicly  dicil).  may  be  Intmcd  from  ihe  tut  ihic 
be  piefemd  u  Praldcni  tiii  min  of  whom  h«  thu*  mim:  '  I  admit  Ihit  hi* 
Qttttnoa'*)  pfllltlo  in  tlnciarcd  with  (>nsii<:liiin;  tbal  bett  tuo  much  ia  <«tn«M 
In  his  dRDorncT :  t^ot  he  bu  tmn  *  miKlilcraui  «cmy  to  Ihf  ptlndfwl  men*. 
umiof  uur  vw>>  ■iilTRiiililnilioai  that  bcb  trifly  and  ptnetcrlaii  In  htiobjcfti; 
iikU  he  U  not  Hruf'uloui  about  iht  mAOB  of  bu««b.  nor  very  mindful  of  iruih  ; 
and  thic  he  i*  >  cuntrmptlble  hypocrite.  But,  Ac.'  (Letter  to  Jkoica  A.  B»yiird. 
Jin.  rH.  iKni,) 

Alui  this  II  <•  •uperduoui.  u  It  would  be  lovidioiu,  to  dwell  oa  Itie  deficiencies 
of  tome  rR«ii  froideiiii  or  Pr«ldFntUI  oadldatH. 

>'Ttif  pMvjie  f anuim  of  Iht  ■■mident  and  SeuloriL  u  Ihey  mutt  all  be 
Amwl(»n  dtlttiu,  oonot  ponltity  bt  tmircci  of  daoEvr'  (7S<  /MriWti/,  No. 
LIV), 
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III.     Chiticism  op  thr  pRKmcTiONS  or  1788. 

Let  us  now  sec  which  of  llicsc  views  and  forecasts 
have  been  verified  by  the  event. 

Of  those  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion not  one  has  proved  true.  The  Stales  are  still 
strong,  the  ('resident  h  not  a  despot,  though  for  a  titiie 
during  the  Civil  War  he  came  near  being  one,  nor  lias 
he  ever  fallen  nnder  the  inlluence  of  any  European 
power.  The  Honsc  docs  not  consist  of  the  '  wealthy  and 
well-born.'  Tlic  larger  States  do  not  combine  against 
nor  press  hardly  on  the  smaller.  No  great  country  has 
had  so  tew  wars  or  indeed  so  few  foreign  complications 
of  any  kind'.  The  Senate  is  .still  often  called  'an  oli- 
garchy,' but  this  inean.i  only  that  it  consists  of  compara- 
tively few  persons,  most  of  them  wealthy,  and  that  it  has 
a  strong  corporate  feeling  in  favour  of  the  personal 
interests  of  each  of  its  members.  It  is  really  as  depend- 
ent on  public  opinion  as  the  House,  perhaps  even  more 
afraid  of  public  opinion,  and  as  directly  the  creature 
of  party  machinery,  though  less  directly  of  popular 
election. 

One  is  surprised  (o  find  that  of  the  many  arrows  of 
accusation  levelled  at  the  Constitution,  all  should  have 
flown  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  deeper  insight  and  more  exact  thinking  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison  fastened  upon  most  of  the  real  and 
permanent  weaknesses  in  popular  government.  Yet 
even  they  could  not  foresee  the  particular  forms  which 
those  weaknesses  would  assume  in  the  new  nation.  To 
examine  in  detail  the  eight  points  specified  above  would 
involve  an  examination  of  American  history  for  a  cen- 
tury. I  shall  therefore  simply  indicate  in  a  word  or  two 
the  extent  to  which,  in  each  case,  the  alarms  or  predic- 
tions of  The  Federalist  may  be  deemed  well  groimded. 

■  Three  wiin  ilnce  xj^:  that  of  iSif.  Ihat  i>(  il((.  am)  llul  of  ^^|S.  Gtrty  (inn 
Ofttinc  mlahi  nortnubt  han  b«n  avoided  Willi  honour,  and  iwo  a(  Uiemuvouml 
of  aggrnwlon.  but  Uie  Mac  mir  be  Hid  ol  neatlir  all  the  ••nn  of  EurDpnn 
State*. 
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1.  The  spirit  of  faction  has  certainly,  as  Madison  ex- 
pected, proved  less  intense  over  the  large  area  of  the 
Union  than  it  did  in  the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity  or 
in  llie  several  States  from  1776  to  1789.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  bonds  of  sympathy  created  by  the  Federal  sys- 
tem have  at  times  enabled  one  Stale  to  infect  another 
with  its  own  vehemence.  But  for  South  Carolina,  there 
would  have  been  no  secession  in  1861.  Since  1880  the 
'  demon  of  faction  '  has  been  less  powerful  in  the  parties 
than  at  any  previous  date  since  the  so-called  '  Era  of 
Good  Feeling'  in  1820. 

2.  Sudden  popular  impulses  there  have  been.  But 
finding  a  ready  and  constitutional  expression  in  elec- 
tions, they  do  not  induce  a  resort  to  arms,  while  the 
elaborate  system  of  checks  on  legislation  seldom  allows 
them  to  result  in  the  passing  of  dangerous  measures  by 
Congress,  [n  some  States  the  risk  of  bad  laws  is  serious, 
bat  it  is  lessened  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  by  the  veto  power  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernor and  the  restriction.*  of  recent  Stale  Con.<ititutions. 

3.  The  early  history  of  the  Union  furnishes  illustra- 
tions of  feebleness  and  inconstancy  in  foreign  policy, 
yet  not  greater  than  those  which  mark  most  monarchies. 
Royal  caprice,  or  the  inlluence  of  successive  favourite), 
has  proved  more  pernicious  jn  absolute  kingdoms  or 
principalities  than  popular  fickleness  in  republics.  That 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  was  singidarly 
consistent  down  tilt  1898,  when  it  suddenly  took  an  en- 
tirely '  new  departure,'  was  not  due  to  the  Senate.  It 
must  be  credited  partly  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
partly  lo  the  fact  ihal  the  position  and  interests  of  the 
nation  prescribed  certain  broad  and  simple  lines. 

4.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  handling  of  private 
bills.  Congress  was  seldom  prone  to  haste  or  reckless 
expenditure  in  legislation  on  public  matters,  until  it 
passed  the  amazing  Pensions  Act  of  1890.  Nor  has  it 
given  (he  country  too  many  laws.  It  has  been  on  the 
whole  more  blameable  for  what  it  neglects  or  postpones 
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than  for  what  it  enacts.   The  censure  is  more  true  of  the 
States,  especially  itie  newer  Western  States, 

5.  The  Mouse  of  Representatives  lias  doubtless  sought 
to  extend  its  sway  at  the  expense  of  other  depart- 
ments. Whether  it  has  succeeded  is  a  (juestion  on  which 
competent  observers  in  America  itself  differ;  hnl  the 
fact  of  their  differing  proves  that  llic  encroachments 
have  not  been  considerable.  Whenever  the  President  is 
weak  or  unpopular.  Congress  st-enis  to  be  gaining  on 
the  Execiuivc  Chief.  When  the  latter  is  or  sccins 
strong,  he  can  keep  the  Legislature  at  bay. 

6.  in  the  struggle  which  never  quite  ceases,  though 
it  is  often  .tcarci-ly  noticed,  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Ctoveninienl,  the  States  have  on  the  whole  lost 
ground,  Xor  are  the  larger  States  practically  more 
formidable  than  the  small  ones.  Tlie  largest  is  small 
compared  with  the  immense  Union.  Ko  State  would 
now  venture  to  brave  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  Georgia 
did,  and  for  a  time  did  successfully  (1832),  in  one  of  the 
painful  cases  regarding  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

7.  The  so-called  Tvranny  of  the  Majority,  a  subject 
too  large  to  be  fully  examined  here',  has  not  hitherto 
proved  a  serious  evil  in  America.  This,  however,  is  due 
rather  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions  generally  than  to  the  mere  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Union, on  which  the  Federalist  writers  relied. 

8.  There  has  been  some  unwise  Congressional  legis- 
lation, especially  in  currency  matter*,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  of  unwise  Stale  legislation.  But  property 
is  secure,  and  the  sense  of  civic  duty  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  improving. 

It  will  appear  from  this  examination,  and  from  the 
fact  (noted  a  few  pages  back)  that  some  remarkable  de- 
velopments which  political  life  has  taken  never  crossed 
the  minds  of  the  authors  of  The  FcdiraJist,  that  these 
wisest  men  of  their  time  did  not  foresee  what  strike  us 


'  The  EubiKl  li  UlKOBcd  la  Iht  aulbor'*  Amtriitm  CtmntnwrallA,  Cbap*. 
Ixulv  and  lijur. 
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to-day  as  the  specially  characteristic  virtues  and  raiilts  of 
American  democracy.  Neither  the  spoils  system  nor 
the  system  of  party  nominations  by  wire-pullers  crossed 
their  minds.  They  did  not  foresee  the  Inordinate  nnilti- 
plication  of  elections,  nor  (he  evils  of  confining  eligibility 
(or  a  sejit  in  the  legislature  to  a  person  resident  in  the 
electing  district,  nor  the  disposition  to  'play  down'  to 
the  masses  by  seductive  proposals.  That  the  power 
which  money  might  come  to  exert  lay  quite  out  of  their 
view  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  for  no  large  (ortimes  then 
existed.  No  student  of  history  will  deem  that  these 
omissions  detract  from  their  greatness,  for  history 
teaches  nothing  more  plainly  tlian  the  vanity  of  predic- 
tions in  the  realm  of  what  wc  call  the  moral  and  political 
sciences,  in  religion,  in  ethics,  in  sociology,  in  govern- 
ment and  politics.  Deep  thinkers  help  us  when  they  un- 
fold those  permanent  truths  of  human  nature  which 
come  everywhere  into  play.  Historians  help  us  when, 
by  interpreting  the  past,  they  demonstrate  what  arc  the 
tendencies  that  have  gone  to  create  the  present.  Ob- 
servers keen  enough  to  interpret  the  underlying  pheno- 
mena of  ihcir  own  time  may  help  us  by  showing  which 
of  the  tendencies  now  at  work  are  hkely  to  become  rid- 
ing factors  in  the  near  futnrc.  But  beyond  the  near 
future^ — that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  genera- 
tion which  already  holds  power — no  true  philosopher 
will  venture,  He  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  picturing  the 
details  of  the  remoter  landscape;  but  he  knows  that  it 
is  a  region  fit  for  fancy,  not  tor  science.  In  the  works 
of  great  thinkers  there  arc  to  be  found  some  happy 
guesses  about  times  to  come ;  but  these  are  few  imlccd, 
compared  with  the  prophecies  whose  worihlessness  was 
so  soon  revealed  that  men  forgot  they  had  ever  been 
made,  or  tlie  dreams  which,  like  those  of  Dante,  idealized 
an  impossible  future  from  an  irrevocable  past. 

As  regards  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison,  who, 
be  it  remembered,  do  not  present  themselves  as  pro- 
phets, but  as  the  censors  of  present  evils  wbich  they 
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are  seeking  to  remedy,  il  may  be  added  that  tlie  Consti- 
tution which  they  framed  and  carried  checked  some  of 
these  very  evils  {e.g.  the  unjust  law-making  and  reckless 
currency  experiments  of  the  State  Legislatures);  and 
that  it  was  obviously  impossible  till  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  begun  to  work  to  say  how  the  existing  (orces 
could  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Hamilton  remarks  in  one 
of  his  letters  that  he  holds  with  Montesquieu  that  a 
nation's  form  of  government  ought  to  be  fitted  to  it  as 
a  suit  of  clothes  is  fitted  to  its  wearer'.  lie  would 
doubtless  have  added  that  one  cannot  make  sure  of  the 
fit  until  the  suit  has  been  tried  on. 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  the  causes  which 
have  affected  the  political  growth  of  America  are  largely 
causes  which  were  in  1788  altogether  beyond  human 
ken.  The  cotton  gin,  Napoleon's  willingness  to  sell 
Louisiana,  steam  com munical ions  by  water  and  land, 
Irish  and  German  immigration,  have  swayed  the  course 
of  U>at  history;  but  even  the  first  of  these  factors  bad 
not  risen  over  the  horizon  in  thai  year,  and  the  last  did 
not  become  potent  till  halfway  through  the  nineteenth 
century  *. 

What  the  sages  of  the  Convention  do  show  its  are 
certain  tendencies  they  discern  in  their  contemporaries^ 
viz. : — 

Recklessness  and  unwisdom  in  the  masses,  producing 
bad  laws. 

Unwillingness  to  submit  to  or  support  a  strong 
government. 

Abuse  by  the  majority  of  its  legal  power  over  the 
minority. 

Inilifferencc  to  national  as  compared  with  local  and 
sectional  interests,  and  consequent  preference  of  State 
loyalty  to  national  loyalty. 

'  'IholdwilhM.mioiiuiculhiHirofMnnifm  muH  bi  ll«<^  to  »  natloim  much 
M  >  ccut  III  the  iaiUiiJuA :  'nil  tonK-iuenlly  'hat  »h»i  nay  be  goo6  nl  Plilliilcl- 
phi«niii)rl)c  luilMP«i»inilctilltul(iu>»l  l"rtir«hurKli/    To  LuDiycttt,  Ji>n. «,  >;to- 

>  TliT  liru  <iiLri;i>  or  ration  ww  mdI  from  Anciica  to  Europe  lo  iJti.  and  Ul« 
cotton  gin  InvsQin)  ui  inj- 
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That  each  of  these  tendencies  then  existed,  and  might 
havf  been  expected  to  work  for  evil,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
But  if  w«  ask  American  history  what  it  lias  to  say  about 
their  subsequent  course,  the  answer  will  be  that  the 
second  and  third  tendencies  have  declined,  and  do  not 
at  present  menace  the  public  welfare,  while  ihc  lirst, 
though  never  absent  and  always  liable  to  marked  recru- 
descence, as  the  annals  of  the  several  States  prove,  has 
done  comparatively  little  harm  in  the  sphere  of  national 
government.  As  to  the  fourth,  which  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  chiefly  feared,  it  ultimately  took  the  form,  not 
of  a  general  centrifugal  force,  impelling  each  Slate  to  fly 
off  from  the  system,  but  of  a  scheme  for  the  separation 
of  the  Southern  or  slave-holding  States  into  a  separate 
Confederacy,  and  in  thi*  form  it  received,  in  1865,  a 
crushing  and  apparently  final  defeat', 

IV.    TOCQUSVILLK  AND  UIS  BOOK. 

Fifty-one  years  after  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  sixty-seven  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  ccntiu'v,  Alexis  dc  Tocque- 
ville  published  his  Deniocra<y  in  Atnerica,  one  of  the  few 
treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  politics  which  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  classic.  His  book,  therefore,  stands  rather 
further  than  halfway  back  between  our  own  days  and 
those  first  days  of  the  Republic  which  wc  know  from  the 
writings  of  the  Kathers,  of  Washington,  Jefferson. 
Adams,  Hamilton.  Madison.  It  offers  a  means  of  mea- 
suring the  changes  that  had  passed  on  the  country  dur- 
ing the  half-century  from  the  birth  of  the  Union  10  the 
visit  of  its  most  famous  European  critic,  and  again  from 
the  days  of  that  critic  to  our  own. 

It  is  a  classic,  and  because  it  is  a  classic,  one  may 
venture  to  canvas  it  freely  without  the  fear  of  seeming 

'  Vriitn  we  <onit  to  TotiiucvHIr.  'nt  »h.ill  finil  htm  louclilnB  but  liRhllr  "»  >li« 
two  Gnt  of  the  ahnic  unitau'tDt  (p*nly.  pcrhapi.  bKiuie  be  aiund*  100  liiile  t« 
the  Suic  KUvrrDmenu).  Iml  *mpiiwlt^i;  the  Ihird  aad  teuioK  (rem  tlw  lourth 
Hit  dti»lutlon  ol  ihe  Union. 
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to  detract  from  the  fame  of  its  author.  The  more  one 
rt-ads  Tocqucvillf.  the  more  sdmiration  does  one  feel  (or 
the  aeutcncss  of  his  obscnation.  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
analysis,  for  the  elegant  precision  of  his  reasonings, 
for  thi-  limpid  pnrity  of  ht*  .style;  ahovc  all,  for  his  love 
of  Inilh  and  the  elevation  of  his  character.  He  is  not 
only  iirhane,  bnt  judicial;  not  only  noble,  but  edifying. 
There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  generation  to  which  he 
bclon;;ed  which  contains  more  solid  wisdom  in  a  more 
attractive  dress. 

We  have  here,  however,  to  regard  the  treatise,  not 
as  a  model  of  art  and  a  storehouse  of  ethical  maxims, 
but  as  a  picture  and  criticism  of  the  government  and 
people  of  ihc  United  States,  And  before  using  it  as  evi- 
dence of  their  condition  seventy  years  ago,  we  must  ap- 
praise the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it '. 

First  let  it  be  observed  that  not  only  arc  Tocquevilic's 
descriptions  of  democracy  as  displayed  in  America  no 
longer  true  in  many  points,  but  that  in  certain  points 
they  never  were  true.  That  is  to  say,  some  were  true  of 
America,  but  not  of  democracy  iti  general,  while  others 
were  true  of  democracy  in  general,  but  not  true  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  worth  while  to  attemjil  to  indicate  the  causes 
of  such  errors  asi  may  be  discovered  in  his  picture,  be- 
cause they  are  errors  which  every  one  who  approaches 
a  similar  ta»k  has  to  guard  against.  Tocqueville  is  not 
widely  read  in  the  United  States,  where  the  scienlifiCi 
historical,  and  philosophical  study  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  apart  from  the  legal  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  lie  is  less  read 
than  formerly  in  England  and  even  in  France.  But  his 
views  of  the  American  government  and  people  have  so 
passed  into  the  texture  of  our  thoughts  that  we  cannot 
shake  off  his  influence,  and,  in  order  to  proht  by  it,  are 
bound  to  submit  his  conclusions  and  predictions  to  a 
searching  though  always  respectful  examination. 

'  Some  lnie[T»lin([  rcmailci  uimn  Tociiutvlllc't  lour  In  AmcilM  uid  upon  III* 
Ylcwiof  Amerlcfln  oJfjiLfk  afny  t>c  fuunJ  in  Vrr^Attkt  Gllman'i  IntroductLon  lo  > 
ttcCDC  edlilon  (i^sO  ol  Uic  EosUsb  tnutslaUoa  ot  Toc^mtUI*'*  book. 
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The  defects  of  the  book  arc  due  to  three  causes.  He 
had  a  strong  and  penclralmg  intclli-cl,  bill  il  niovetl  by 
preference  in  the  a  priori  or  deductive  path,  and  his 
power  of  observation,  (|iuck  and  active  as  it  was.  did 
not  lead  but  followed  the  inarch  of  his  reasonings.  It 
will  be  foiiniJ,  when  his  method  is  closely  scrutinized, 
that  the  facts  he  cites  arc  rather  the  illustrations  than 
the  sources  of  his  conclusions.  He  had  studied  America 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  Hut  he  wanted  the  necessary 
preparation  for  that  study.  His  knowledge  of  England, 
while  remarkable  in  a  native  of  continental  Europe,  was 
not  sufficient  to  show  him  how  nnich  in  American  insti- 
tutions is  really  English,  and  explainable  only  from  Eng- 
lish sources. 

He  wrote  about  America,  and  meant  to  describe  it 
fully  and  faithfully.  Bm  his  heart  was  in  France,  and 
the  thought  of  France,  never  absent  from  him,  uncon- 
sciously coloured  cvcrj-  picture  he  drew.  Il  made  him 
think  things  abnormal  which  arc  merely  un-Frcnch;  it 
made  him  attach  undue  importance  to  phenomena  which 
seemed  to  explain  French  events  or  supply  a  warning 
against  French  dangers. 

He  reveals  his  method  in  the  introduction  to  his  book. 
He  draws  a  fancy  sketch  of  a  democratic  people,  based 
on  a  few  general  principles,  passes  to  the  condition  of 
France,  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  in  America  he 
went  to  seek  the  type  of  democracy— democracy  pure 
and  simple — in  its  normal  shape. 

'  J'avouc  que  dans  rAmcriquc,  j'ai  vu  plus  que  I'Amer- 
iquc;  j'y  ai  cherche  une  image  de  la  democratic  etie- 
memc,  de  scs  penchants,  de  son  caractire,  de  ses  pre- 
jugi^,  de  ses  passions.' 

Like  Plato  in  tlic  Rfpublic,  he  begins  by  imagining 
that  there  exists  somewhere  a  type  or  pattern  of  demo- 
cracy, and  as  the  American  Republic  comes  nearest  to 
this  pattern,  he  selects  it  for  examination.  He  is  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  nmst  be  in  every  country  and  peo- 
ple many  features  special  to  (he  country  which  reappear 
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in  its  government,  and  repeatedly  observes  that  this  or 
tiial  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  must  not  be  liikcn  as 
necessarily  or  generally  true  of  other  democracies.  But 
in  practice  he  underrates  the  purely  local  and  special  fea- 
tures of  America,  and  often,  forgetting  hi*  own  scientific 
cautions,  treats  it  as  a  norm  lor  democracy  in  general. 
Nor  does  he,  after  finding  hi*  norm,  proceed  simply  to 
examine  the  facts  and  draw  inferences  from  them.  In 
many  chapters  he  begins  by  laying  down  one  or  two 
large  principles,  he  develops  conclusions  from  them,  and 
llien  he  points  out  that  the  phenomena  of  America  con- 
form to  these  conclusions.  Instead  of  drawing  the  cha- 
racter of  democracy  from  the  aspects  it  presents  in 
America,  he  arrives  at  its  character  by  a  sort  of  intuitive 
method,  and  nscs  those  aspects  only  to  point  and  enforce 
propositions  he  has  already  reached.  It  Is  not  demo- 
cracy in  America  he  describes,  but  his  own  theoretic 
view  of  democracy  illustrated  from  America.  He  is  ad- 
mirably honest,  never  conceahng  or  consciously  evading 
a  fact  which  he  perceives  to  tell  against  his  theories. 
But  being  already  prepossessed  by  certain  abstract 
principles,  facts  do  not  fall  on  his  mind  like  seeds  on 
virgin  soil.  He  is  struck  by  those  which  accord  with,  he 
18  apt  to  ignore  those  which  diverge  from,  his  preconcep- 
tions. Like  all  deductive  reasoners.  he  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  pressing  a  principle  too  far,  of 
seeking  to  explain  a  phenomenon  by  one  principle  only 
when  il  is  perhaps  llie  result  of  an  accidental  concur- 
rence of  several  minor  causes.  The  scholasticism  we  ob- 
serve in  him  is  due  partly  to  this  deductive  habit,  partly 
to  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  actuahlies  of  politics. 
An  instance  of  it  appears  in  his  tendency  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  constitutional  powers  and  devices,  and  to 
forget  how  often  they  are  modified,  almost  reversed,  in 
practice  by  the  habits  of  lho.se  who  use  them.  Though 
no  one  has  more  judiciously  warned  us  to  look  to  the 
actual  working  of  institutions  and  the  ideas  of  the  men 
who  work  them  rather  than  to  iheir  letter,  he  has  him- 
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self  (ailed  to  observe  that  the  American  Constitution 
tends  to  vary  in  working  from  ils  k-g;il  tlieory,  and  the 
name  legislature  has  prevented  him,  like  so  many  other 
foreign  observers,  from  seeing  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment an  executive  as  well  as  a  law-making  body. 

In  saying  that  he  did  not  know  England,  1  fully  admit 
that  his  knowledge  of  that  country  anil  ils  free  govern- 
ment was  far  beyond  the  knowle<lgi'  of  most  cultivated 
foreigners.  He  had  studied  its  history  and  had  gathered 
from  his  reading  the  senlinienis  of  its  aristocracy  and 
of  its  literary  men.  But  lie  did  not  know  the  idea*  and 
habits  of  the  English  middle  elass,  wilh  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Im  time  might  better  have  been  compared,  and 
lie  was  not  familiar — as  how  coidd  a  stranger  be? — 
with  the  details  of  English  politics  and  ihc  working  of 
the  English  judicial  system.  Hence  he  has  (ailed  to 
grasp  the  substantial  identity  of  the  American  people 
with  the  English.  He  perceives  that  there  arc  many 
and  close  resemblances,  and  traces  much  that  is  Ameri- 
can to  an  English  source.  He  has  seen  and  described 
with  perfect  justness  and  clearness  the  mental  habits  of 
tlic  English  and  American  lawyer  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  French  lawyer,  lint  he  has  not  grasped,  .is 
perliaps  no  one  but  an  Englishman  or  an  American  can 
grasp,  the  truth  that  the  American  people  of  1830  was 
a  hrancii  of  the  English  people,  modified  in  some  direc- 
tions by  the  circumstances  of  its  colonial  life  and  its 
more  popular  government,  but  in  essentials  the  same. 
Hence  much  that  was  merely  English  appeared  to 
Tocqucvillc  to  be  American  or  democratic.  The  (unc- 
tions of  the  judges,  for  instance,  in  expounding  the  Con- 
stitution (whether  of  the  Federation  or  of  a  State)  and 
disregarding  a  statute  which  conflicts  therewith,  the  rc- 
sponsihility  of  an  official  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
land,  the  co-existence  of  laws  of  a  higher  and  lower 
degree  of  authority,  seem  to  him  to  be  novel  and  brilliant 
inventions  instead  of  mere  instances  of  general  doctrines 
o(  English  law,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  colony 
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dependent  on  a  home  Government,  or  o(  a  State  partially 
siiburiJinaCed  to  a  Federal  Government.  The  absence 
of  what  the  French  call  '  Adminisiratioti,'  and  the  dis- 
position to  leave  people  to  themselves,  which  strike  him, 
would  not  surprise  an  Englishman  accttslomed  lo  the  like 
freedom.  Much  that  he  remarks  in  the  mental  liahits  of 
the  ordinary  American,  his  latent  conservaiisin  for  in- 
stance, his  indifference  to  amusement  as  compared  with 
material  comfort,  his  commercial  cagcrncsN  and  ten- 
dency to  take  a  commercial  view  of  all  things,  might 
have  been  just  as  well  remarked  of  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  Knglishnian,  and  ha<I  nothing  lo  do  with  a  dcmo- 
cralic  government.  Other  features,  whidi  he  ascribes 
to  this  lasl-uamed  cause,  such  as  habits  of  easy  social 
intercourse,  the  disposition  to  prize  certain  particular 
virtues,  (he  readiness  lo  give  mutual  help,  are  equally 
attributable  to  the  conditions  of  life  lliat  existed  among 
settlers  in  a  wild  country  where  few  persons  were  raised 
by  birth  or  wealth  above  their  fellows,  and  every  one  had 
need  of  the  aid  of  others — conditions  whose  results  re- 
mained in  the  temper  of  the  people  even  when  the  com- 
munity had  passed  into  another  phase,  a  phase  in  which 
ine(|ualtlics  of  wealth  were  already  marked,  and  tempta- 
tions had  begun  to  appear  which  did  not  beset  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  this  great  author  that  France 
formed  to  him  the  background  of  every  picture  whose 
foreground  was  the  New  World.  He  tells  us  frankly  in 
the  Introduction  that  the  phenomena  of  social  equality, 
as  they  existed  in  France,  and  the  political  consequences 
to  be  expected  from  them,  filled  his  mind  when  he  ex- 
amined the  institutions  of  America :  he  hoped  to  find 
there  lessons  by  which  France  might  profit:  *  J'ai  voulu 
y  trouvcr  dcs  cnseignemcnts  dont  nous  puissions  pro- 
Jitcr."  But  with  this  purpose  before  him,  he  could  hardly 
avoid  laying  too  nnicb  stress  on  points  which  seemed 
to  have  instruction  for  his  own  countrymen,  and  from 
fancying  those  things  to  be  abnormal,  or  at  least  spe- 
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ctally  notcworihy,  which  stood  contrasted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  France.  Tocqueville  i*.  among  eminent 
French  writers,  one  of  ihe  least  prone  to  assume  the 
ways  and  ideas  of  his  own  country  to  be  ihe  rule,  and 
those  of  another  coiuitry  the  exception ;  yet  even  in  him 
the  tendency  hirks.  There  is  more  than  a  trace  of  it  in 
his  surprise  at  (he  American  habit  of  using  without  abus- 
ing political  associations,  and  at  rhe  disposition  of 
Legislatures  to  try  experiments  in  legislation,  a  disposi- 
tion which  struck  him  chiefly  by  its  contrast  with  the  ini- 
mulabilily  which  the  Code  of  the  First  Empire  seemed 
to  have  stamped  upon  the  private  law  of  France. 

His  constant  reference  to  France  goes  deeper  than 
the  method  of  the  book.  It  determines  his  scope  and 
aim.  The  Democracy  in  America  is  not  so  much  a  politi- 
cal study  as  a  work  of  edification.  It  is  a  warning  to 
France  of  the  need  to  adjust  her  political  institutions  to 
her  social  condition,  and  above  all  to  improve  the  tone 
of  her  politics,  to  create  a  moral  and  religious  basis  for 
her  national  life,  to  erect  a  new  fabric  of  social  doctrine, 
in  the  place  of  that  which,  already  crumbling,  the  Revo- 
lution had  overthrown,  Wc  must  not,  therefore,  expect 
to  find  in  him  a  complete  description  and  criticism,  such 
as  a  tierman  would  have  given,  of  the  government  of 
America  in  all  its  details  and  aspects.  To  note  this  is 
not  to  complain  of  the  book.  What  Tocqucvillc  has  pro- 
duced is  more  artistic,  and  possibly  more  impressive 
than  such  a  description  would  have  been,  as  a  landscape 
gives  a  juster  notion  of  scenery  than  a  map.  Mis  book 
is  permanently  valuable,  because  its  reficctions  and  ex- 
hortations are  applicable  not  merely  to  the  Frenchmen 
of  sixty-five  years  ago,  but  to  mankind  generally,  since 
ihcy  touch  upon  r.iilings  and  dangers  permanently  in- 
herent in  political  society.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that,  in  spite  of  its  scientific  form,  it  is  really  a  work  of 
art  quite  as  much  as  a  work  of  science,  and  a  work  suf- 
fused with  strong,  though  carefully  repressed,  emotion. 

The  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  these  tendencies  in 
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our  author  will  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  published  in  1834,  and  now  included  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  recent  editions,  with  the 
&ccond  part  published  in  1840,  and  now  fornihig  the  third 
volume.  In  the  first  part  iIk-  author  keeps  near  his  facts. 
Even  when  he  lias  set  out  on  the  a  priori  road  he  pre- 
sently brings  his  theory  into  relation  with  American 
phenomena:  they  give  Mibstance  to,  and  (so  to  speak) 
steady  the  theory,  while  the  theory  connects  and  illu- 
mines them.  But  in  the  second  pari  (third  volume)  he 
soars  far  from  the  ground,  and  is  often  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  his  own  sombre  meditation.  When  this  part  was  writ- 
ten, the  direct  impressions  of  his  transatlantic  visit  had 
bcgtm  to  fade  from  his  mind.  With  all  his  finesse  and 
fertility,  he  had  neither  sufficient  profundity  of  thought, 
nor  a  sufficient  ample  store  of  facts  gathered  from  his- 
tory at  large.to  enable  him  to  give  body  and  substance  to 
his  reflections  on  the  obscure  problems  wherewith  he  at- 
tempts to  deal  >.  Hence,  this  part  of  the  book  is  not  so 
much  a  study  of  American  democracy  as  a  series  of 
ingenious  and  finespun  abstract  speculations  on  the  fea- 
tures of  equality  and  its  results  on  modern  society  and 
thought,  speculations  which,  though  they  have  been 
singled  out  for  admiration  by  some  high  judges,  such  a$ 
Ampere  and  Laboulaye.  will  appear  to  most  readers 
overfanciful,  overconfident  in  their  effort  lo  construct  a 
general  theory  applicable  lo  the  infinitely  diversified 
facts  of  human  sociciy.  aud  occasionally  monotonous  in 
iheir  repetition  of  distinctions  without  differences  and 
generalities  too  vague,  perhaps  too  hollow,  for  practical 
use. 

How  far  do  these  defects  of  Tocqueville's  work  affect 
its  value  for  our  present  purpose,  that  of  discovering 
from  it  what  was  the  condition,  political,  social,  intel- 
lectual, of  the  United  States  in  1833.  and  what  the  forces 


■  Stlnw-Rcuvt  rrmarin  of  him,  *  II  >  commoner  k  ptrarr  avani  d'i*olr  lien 
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that  were  then  at  work  in  dctcrtninitig  the  tnarch  of  the 
iiatioi)  and  the  development  of  its  institutions  ? 

It  is  but  slightly  that  they  impair  its  worth  as  a  record 
of  facts.  Tocqncvillc  is  so  careful  and  so  unprejudiced 
an  observer  that  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  single  remark  of 
his  which  can  be  dismissed  as  either  erroneous  or  super- 
ficial. There  is  always  some  basis  for  every  statement  he 
makes.  But  the  basis  is  occa-iionally  too  small  for  the 
superstructure  of  inference,  speculation,  and  prediction 
which  he  rears  upon  it.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from 
chemistry,  his  analysis  is  always  right  so  far  as  it  is  quali- 
tativc,  sometimes  wrong  where  it  attempts  to  be  quanti- 
tative. The  fact  is  there,  bul  it  is  perhaps  a  smaller  fact 
than  he  thinks,  or  a  transient  fact,  or  a  fact  whose  im- 
portance is,  or  shorlly  will  be,  diminished  by  other  facts 
which  he  has  not  adequately  recognised. 

When  we  pass  from  description  to  argimient  he  is  a 
less  safe  guide.  By  the  light  of  suhserjuent  experience 
we  can  perceive  that  he  mistook  transitory  for  perma- 
nent causes.  Many  of  the  phenomena  which  he  ascribes 
10  democracy  were  due  only  to  the  fact  that  large  for- 
tunes had  not  yet  grown  up  in  .America,  others  lo  the 
absence,  in  most  pans  of  ihe  country,  of  that  higher 
education  and  culture  which  comes  with  wealth,  leisure, 
and  the  settlement  of  society.  I  have  already  observed 
that  he  sometimes  supposes  features  of  American  poli- 
tics lo  be  novel  and  democratic  which  are  really  old  and 
Hnglixh;  that  he  does  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  im- 
print which  colonial  life  had  left  on  the  habits  and  ideas 
of  the  people,  an  imprint  which,  though  it  tends  to  wear 
off  with  time,  is  yet  also  modified  into  something  which, 
while  you  may  call  it  democratic,  remains  different  from 
the  democracy  of  an  ohl  European  country,  and  is  not 
an  index  to  the  character  of  democracy  in  general. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  worth  of  a  book  like 
his  is  not  lo  be  measured  by  the  number  of  flaws  which 
can  be  discovered  under  the  critic's  microscope.  Even 
a  sovereign  genius  like  Aristotle  cannot  be  expected  to 
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foresee  which  of  the  inRuences  he  discerns  will  retain 
their  potency :  it  is  enough  if  his  view  is  more  piercing 
and  more  compiphensivc  than  that  of  his  greatest  con- 
Icmporarii's,  if  his  record  shows  the  high-water  mark  o( 
tlie  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  time.  Had  history  fal- 
sified far  more  of  Tocqucvitlc's  predictions  than  she  has 
done,  his  work  would  still  remain  eminently  suggestive 
and  stimulating.  And  it  is  cdificatory  not  merely  be- 
cause it  contains  precepts  instinct  with  the  loftiest  mo- 
rality. It  is  a  model  of  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice, 
that  love  of  pure  truth  which  is  conspicuously  necessary, 
and  not  less  conspicuously  difficult,  in  the  discussion, 
even  the  abstract  discussion,  of  the  problems  of  political 
philosophy.  Few  books  inspire  a  higher  respect  (or 
their  writer. 

V.  Tocqubvillk's  View  of  the  United  States. 

Before  we  examine  the  picture  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal phenomena  of  America  which  Tocqucvillc  has  drawn, 
lei  us  sec  what  were  the  chief  changes  that  had  passed 
on  the  territory  of  the  Union,  on  its  material  resources, 
on  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people,  during  the 
forty-six  years  that  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the 
Federalist  to  that  of  the  Democratic  en  Atnirique. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  had  been  extended 
to  include  the  whole  valley  o(  the  Mississippi,  while  to 
the  north-west  it  stretched  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  far  as  the  Pacific.  All  beyond  the  Missouri  was  still 
wilderness,  much  of  it  wholly  unexplored,  but  to  the 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  there  were  now  twenty-four 
States  with  an  area  of  2,059,043  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  fourteen  millions.  The  new  Western  States, 
ihoiigh  rapidly  increasing,  were  still  so  raw  as  to  exer- 
cise comparatively  little  influence  on  the  balance  of  na- 
tional power,  which  vibrated  between  the  free  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Slave  States,  Slavery  was  not  an 
immediately  menacing  qitcstion,  for  the  first  wound  it 
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made  had  been  skinned  over,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820;  but  il  was  evidently  preg- 
nant with  future  trouble,  for  the  number  of  slaves  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  slaveholders  were  already 
resolved  to  retain  their  political  influence  by  the  creation 
of  new  slave  States.  The  great  Federalist  party  had 
vanished,  and  the  Republican- Democratic  party,  which 
had  triumphed  over  it,  had  just  been  split  into  several 
bitterly  hostile  factions.  Questions  of  foreign  policy 
were  no  longer  urgent,  for  Europe  had  ceased  to  menace 
America,  who  had  now  no  neighbours  on  her  own  conti- 
nenl  except  the  British  Crown  on  the  north  and  the 
Mexican  Republic  on  the  south  and  west,  llie  protec- 
tive tariff  and  the  existence  of  the  United  Slates  Bank 
were  the  questions  most  agitated,  but  the  main  divid- 
ing party  lines  were  still  those  which  connected  them- 
selves with  the  stricter  or  looser  interpretation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution — that  is  to  say,  they  were  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  Kcderal  power  on  the  one  hand, 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  Slates  on  the  other.  New  Eng- 
land was  still  Puritan  and  commercial,  with  a  bias 
towards  protective  tariffs, ihc  South  still  agricuitura!,and 
in  favour  of  free  trade.  The  rule  of  the  masses  had  made 
its  greatest  strides  in  New  York,  the  first,  among  tiie 
older  Slates,  which  introduced  the  new  methods  of  parly 
organization  and  which  thoroughly  democratized  her 
Constitution'.  Everywhere  property  qualifications  for 
ofHce  or  the  electoral  franchise  were  being  abolished, 
and  even  the  judges  formerly  nominated  by  the  State 
Governor  or  chosen  by  the  State  Legislature  were  be- 
ginning to  be  elected  by  manhood  suffrago  and  for  terms 
of  years.  In  fact  a  great  democratic  wave  was  passing 
over  the  country,  sweeping  aw.ay  the  old  landmarks,  de- 
stroying the  respect  for  amhority,  casting  office  and 
power  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  causing  the  withdrawal  from  public  life  of 
men  of  education  and  relinemenl.  State  feeling  was  still 
>  Tbe  prouw  of  dcsi«nUuUcin  wM  tomplctcd  by  tiM  ConsUiuUon  at  lAie, 
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strong,  especially  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  stronger 
than  tuilional  feeling,  hut  the  activity  of  commerce  and 
the  westward  movement  of  population  were  breaking 
down  the  old  local  cxclusivcncss,  ^nd  thu»e  who  saw 
stcamhoats  plying  on  the  Hudson  and  heard  that  locomo- 
tive engines  were  heginning  to  he  run  in  England,  might 
have  foreseen  that  the  creation  of  more  easy,  cheap,  and 
rapid  communications  would  bind  the  sections  of  the 
country  together  with  a  new  and  irresistible  power.  The 
time  was  one  of  great  contmcrcial  activity  and  great  ap- 
parent prosperity:  hut  large  fortunes  were  still  few, 
while  in  the  general  pursuit  of  material  objects  science, 
learning,  and  literature  had  fallen  into  the  background. 
Emerson  was  still  a  young  Unitarian  minister,  known 
only  to  llic  circle  of  his  own  friends.  Channing  was  just 
rising  into  note;  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  Prescott 
and  Ticknor  had  not  begun  to  write.  Washington  Irving 
was  one  of  the  few  authors  whose  names  had  reached 
Europe.  How  disagreeable  the  manners  of  ordinary 
people  (for  one  must  of  course  except  the  cultivated 
circles  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia)  seemed  to  the  Euro- 
pean visitor  may  be  gathered  from  the  diaries  of  Richard 
Cohdcn  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  travelled  in  America 
a  year  or  two  after  Tocqueville.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  ability  among  the  ruling  generation  of  stiilesmen— 
the  generation  of  1787  was  just  dying  out  with  Madison 
— but  only  three  names  can  be  said  to  have  survived  in 
the  world's  memory,  the  names  of  three  party  leaders 
who  were  also  great  orators,  Clay,  Callioun,  and 
Webster ». 

In  those  tbys  America  was  a  month  from  Europe  and 
comparatively  little  affected  by  Europe.  Her  people 
walked  in  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  greatness  and 
freedom,  and  scorned  instruction  from  the  effete  mo- 
narchies of  the  Old  World,  which  in  turn  repaid  them 

'  To  none  ol  ■Khom,  oddly  moueh.  doci  TocuJctillT  rttrr,  Itf  t»  un^Urly 
■pirldK  ■■>  ■!'>  rcfrroncn  to  Individ ualn.  inEntlaning  no  one  notpt  Proidcnl  Juk- 
•oa  tor  blimc  and  t.liinEKan  (aulhor  of  the  Lonbliiu  Cede  tad  SecMUry  el 
Sum,  itii-j)  (or  prilK. 
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with  contemptuous  indifference.  Neither  continent  had 
realized  bow  closely  its  fortunes  were  to  be  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  other  by  trade  and  the  move- 
ments of  population.  \o  wheal,  no  cattle  were  sent 
acros:$  the  Atlantic,  nor  had  the  flow  of  itiimi^ration 
from  Ireland,  much  less  from  Central  Europe,  3.=.  yet 
begun. 

The  United  States  of  1834  had  made  enormous  ad- 
vances in  material  prosperity.  Already  a  great  nation, 
it  could  become  a  great  power  as  soon  as  it  cared  to 
spend  money  on  fleets  and  armies.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  stood  the  lest  of  time  and  of  not  a  few  storms. 
Its  comi>oncnl  parts  knew  their  respective  functions, 
and  worked  with  less  friction  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  sense  of  national  unity,  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  the  war  o(  I&i3,  was  still  growing.  But  the 
level  of  public  life  had  not  risen,  It  was  now  rather 
below  than  above  that  of  average  private  society.  Even 
in  the  realm  of  morality  there  were  strange  contrasts. 
A  puritan  strictness  in  some  departments  of  conduct  and 
a  universal  recognition  of  the  sanctions  of  religion  co- 
existed in  the  North  with  some  commercial  laxity,  while 
the  semi-civilized  South,  not  less  religious  and  valuing 
itself  on  its  high  code  of  honour,  was  disgraced  by  the 
tolerance  accorded  to  duels  and  acts  of  murderous  vio- 
lence, not  to  speak  of  the  darker  evils  which  slavery 
brought  in  its  train.  As  respects  the  government  of 
States  and  cities,  democratic  doctrines  had  triumphed 
all  along  the  line.  The  masses  of  the  people  had  now 
realiiEed  their  power,  and  entered  into  the  full  fruition  of 
it.  They  had  unlimited  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  had  not  yet  discovered  the  dangers  incidental 
to  the  rule  of  numbers.  The  wise  elders,  or  the  philo- 
sophic niind^  who  looked  on  with  distrust,  were  either 
afraid  to  speak  out,  or  deemed  it  hopeless  to  try  to  stem 
the  flowing  tide.  They  stood  aside  (as  Plato  says)  under 
the  wall  out  of  the  storm.  The  party  organisations  had 
just  begun  to  spread  their  tough  yet  flexible  network 
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over  the  whole  country;  and  the  class  of  professional 
politicians,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  creature  of  siidi 
organizations,  was  already  formed.  The  offices  had, three 
years  before,  been  proclaimed  to  belong  to  the  victors 
as  spoils  of  war,  but  few  saw  to  what  consequences  this 
doctrine  was  to  lead.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  3  period 
of  transition,  for  that  is  true  of  every  period  in  America, 
so  fast  do  events  move  even  in  the  quietest  times ;  but 
it  was  a  period  when  that  which  had  been  democratic 
theory  was  passing  swiftly  into  democratic  practice, 
when  the  seeds  sown  long  ago  by  Jefferson  had  ripened 
into  a  waving  crop,  when  the  forces  which  in  every  so- 
ciety react  against  extreme  democracy  were  unusually 
weak,  some  not  yet  developed,  some  afraid  to  resist  the 
stream. 


VI.  Tocqueville's  Impressions  and  Prophecies. 

Let  us  see  what  were  the  impressions  which  the  Amer- 
ica of  1832  made  on  the  mind  of  Tocqucville.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  summarize  his  account,  which  every  student 
ought  to  read  for  himself,  but  shall  be  content  with  pre- 
senting the  more  salient  points  that  ought  to  be  noted 
in  comparing  1S32  with  1788  on  the  one  hand,  and  1900 
on  the  other. 

He  is  struck  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  carried  out. 
Seventy  years  ago  this  principle  was  far  from  having 
obtained  its  present  ascendency  in  Western  Europe. 
In  America,  however,  it  was  not  merely  recognized  in 
theory,  but  consistently  applied  through  every  brancli 
of  local,  State,  and  National  government. 

He  is  impressed  by  the  greater  importance  to  ordi- 
nary citizens  of  State  government  than  of  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  their  warmer  attachment  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.  The  Federal  government  seems  com- 
paratively weak,  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  the 
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two  powers,  the  loyalty  of  ihe  people  would  be  pven 
rather  lo  the  State'. 

He  finds  the  basis  of  all  American  government  in  the 
'commune.'  i.e.  in  local  goveriuiienl,  the  ultimate  unit 
ot  which  is  in  New  England  the  township,  in  the  South- 
ern and  Middle  Stales  the  county.  It  is  here  that  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  administration  is  done,  here  that 
the  citizens  learn  how  lo  use  and  love  freedom,  here  that 
the  wonderful  activity  they  display  in  public  affairs  finds 
its  chief  sphere  and  its  constant  stimulus. 

The  absence  of  what  a  Eiu-opean  calls  '  the  administra- 
tion '  is  remarkable.  Public  work  is  divided  up  between 
a  multitude  of  petty  and  unrelated  local  officials:  there 
is  no  '  hierarchy,'  no  organized  civil  service  with  a  sub- 
ordiiuition  of  ranks.  The  means  employed  to  keep  offi- 
cials to  their  work  and  punish  offences  arc  two — fre- 
quent popular  election  and  the  power  of  invoking  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  lo  obtain  damages  for  negli- 
gence or  unwarranted  action.  Dnt  along  with  the  ex- 
treme 'administrative  decentralization  '  there  exists  a  no 
less  extreme  '  governmental  cenlraltKalJon,'  that  is  to 
say.  all  the  powers  ot  govcrimicnt  arc  collected  into  one 
hand,  that  of  the  people,  the  majority  of  the  voters.  This 
majority  is  omnipotent;  and  thus  authority  is  strong, 
capable  of  great  efforts,  capable  also  of  tyranny.  Hence 
the  value  of  local  self-government,  which  prevents  the 
abuse  of  power  by  a  central  authority :  hcucc  the  nece.=i- 
sity  for  this  administrative  decentralization,  which  atones 
for  its  want  of  skill  in  details  by  the  wholesome  influence 
it  exerts  on  the  character  of  ihe  people. 

The  judges  enjoy  along  with  the  dignity  of  their  Euro- 
pean brethren  the  singular  but  most  salutary  power  of 
'declaring  laws  to  be  unconstitutional,'  and  thus  they 
ser\-c  to  restrain  excesses  of  legislative  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecutive authorily. 

The  Frcsidcnt  appears  to  our  author  to  be  a  com- 

■  Hit  iiulilcnw  on  Uili  polnl  nuke*  II  nil  thu  ini>rit  atrangc  thai  be  itot*  not  Klve 
ta-i  dncrititlun  of  a  Slau  M  >  comtDonwailUi.  not  tlwraclEruc  ihc  gtneni  ta- 
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paralivfly  weak  official.  No  person,  no  group,  no  party, 
has  much  to  hope  from  the  success  of  a  panicular  can- 
didate at  a  I'rcsidcntial  election,  because  he  has  not 
much  to  give  away[!].  'Hie  elective  system  unduly 
weakens  executive  authority,  because  i  President  who 
approaches  the  end  of  his  four  years'  term  feels  himself 
feeble,  and  dares  not  take  any  bold  step:  while  the  com- 
ing in  of  a  new  President  may  cause  a  complete  chang'c 
of  policy.  His  re-eligibilily  further  weakens  and  abases 
him,  for  lie  must  purchase  re-election  by  intrigue  and  an 
unworlhy  pandering  to  the  desires  of  his  party.  Il  in- 
tensilies  the  characteristic  fault  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, the  predominance  of  a  temporary  majority. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  is  the  noblest  product  of 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  keeps  the  whole  machine  in  working  order,  pro- 
tecting the  Union  against  the  States,  and  each  part  of 
the  Federal  government  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
others.  The  strength  of  the  Federation,  naturally  a, 
weak  form  of  government,  lies  in  the  direct  authority 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  over  the  indi\ndua]  citi- 
zen: while  the  action  o£  these  Courts,  even  against  a 
Slate,  gives  less  offence  than  might  be  expected  because 
they  do  not  directly  attack  its  sialiiics.  but  merely,  at  the 
instance  of  an  individiial  plaintiff  or  defendant,  secure  to 
him  rights  which  those  statutes  may  have  inctdcntally 
infringed. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  much  superior  to  the 
State  Constitutions;  the  I'ederal  Legislature.  Executive 
and  Judiciary,  are  all  of  them  more  independent  of  the 
popular  majority,  and  freer  in  their  action  than  the  cor- 
responding authorities  in  the  several  States.  Similarly 
the  Federal  government  is  better  than  those  of  the 
States,  wiser,  more  skilful,  more  consistent,  more  firm. 

The  day  of  great  parlies  is  past :  there  is  now  a  feverish 
agitation  of  small  panics  and  a  constant  effort  to  create 
parties,  to  grasp  at  some  principle  or  watchword  under 
which  men  may  group  themselves,  probably  for  selfish 
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ends.  Self-interest  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  parties,  yet 
arislocralic  or  deinocratic  scniiiiient  altac)ie«  itself  to 
each  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  praclical  issue  arises, 
the  old  antithesis  of  faith  in  the  masses  and  distrust  of 
the  nias.ics  reappears  in  thf  view  which  men  and  parties 
take  of  it.  The  rich  mix  little  in  politics.  Secretly  dis- 
g^usted  at  the  predominance  of  the  crowd,  they  treat 
iheir  shoeinalccr  as  an  equal  when  they  meet  him  on  the 
street,  but  in  their  luxurious  homes  lament  the  vulgarity 
of  public  life  and  predict  a  bad  end  for  democracy. 

Next  to  the  people,  the  greatest  power  in  the  country 
i«  tile  press:  yet  it  is  less  powerful  than  in  France,  be- 
cause the  number  of  journals  is  so  prodiRJotis,  because 
they  arc  so  poorly  written,  because  there  is  no  centre 
like  Paris,  Advertisements  and  general  news  occupy 
tar  more  of  their  space  than  docs  political  argument,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  din  of  opposing  voices  the  or<Hn.ary 
citizen  retains  his  dull  fixity  of  opinion,  the  prejudices  of 
his  sect  or  party, 

A  European  is  surprised,  not  only  at  the  number  of 
voluntary  associations  aiming  at  public  objects,  but  at 
the  tolerance  which  the  law  accords  to  them.  They  are 
immensely  active  and  powerful,  and  do  not  ihreaien 
public  security  as  they  would  in  France,  because  they 
admit  Ihems-elves.  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  to 
represeul  a  minority  of  voters,  and  seek  to  prevail  by 
force  of  argument  and  not  of  amis. 

Universal  suffrage,  while  it  give*  admirable  stability 
to  the  government,  does  not,  as  people  in  Europe  expect 
that  it  will,  bring  the  best  men  to  the  top.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  governors  are  inferior  to  the  governed  '.  The 
best  men  do  not  seek  either  office  or  a  scat  in  the  House 
of  Represenlaiivcs,  and  the  people,  without  positively 
hating  the  '  upper  classes.'  do  not  like  them ;  and  care- 

■  Tbl>  If  *  cnnmon  nniirli  of  tMIm*  M  Atnetlu.  but  it  *rliei  From  Ihdr  ml>- 
aUnS  Olf  impte  Ihcy  net  in  nxfOT  for  'Ibf  eorcrntil '  In  ecncnl.  Thty  no 
Guryioit  Introduflioiu  (o  rich  or  oilucAtpr]  p?o{»lc  \t  ih^y  (nUrJ  ^\\b  thv  m*nn 
ibcr  w<iold  form*  (tllltrrni  aoilon  al  'Uitgqrtnwd,'  uTocqueriElcfMlHi' oddly 
lalli  the  oMlnuy  dlliMU. 
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fully  keep  them  out  of  power.  '  II  nc  craint  point  les 
grands  talents,  niais  il  les  goute  peti.' 

The  striking  inferiority  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  product  of  double 
election,  ami  it  is  to  double  election  that  democracies 
must  come  if  they  will  avoid  the  evils  inseparable  from 
placing  political  functions  in  the  hands  of  every  class  of 
the  people  •. 

American  magistrates  are  allowed  a  wider  arbitrary 
discretion  than  is  common  in  Europe,  because  they  arc 
more  constantly  watched  by  the  sovereign  people,  and 
arc  more  absolutely  at  their  mercy*. 

Every  office  is,  in  America,  a  salaried  office ;  nor  can 
anything  be  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  a  demo- 
cracy. The  minor  offices  arc,  relatively  to  Europe,  well 
paid,  the  higher  ones  ill  paid.  Nobody  wears  any  dress 
or  displays  any  insignia  of  office  >, 

Administration  has  both  an  unstable  and  an  unscien- 
tific character.  Few  records  are  kept  of  the  acts  of 
departments:  little  information  is  accumulated:  even 
original  documents  are  neglected.  Tocqueville  was 
sometimes  given  such  documenls  in  answer  to  his 
queries,  and  tohl  ihat  he  might  keep  them.  The  con- 
duct of  public  business  is  a  hand  to  mouth,  nile  of  thumb 
sort  of  alTatr  *. 

Not  less  instability  reigns  in  the  field  of  legislation. 
Laws  arc  being  constantly  changed;  nothing  remains 
fixed  or  certain  ". 

<  li  te  nirprMiiH  that  TooquCTilli:  tbould  bm  tuppowt  thii  is  lie  Urc  ciw*  of 

the  eLcdl7(h:e  lie  aKrlTim^i  tbr  Senate,  ctjmtMcrini:  ilut  Ibc  mure  ubvlouiL,  aj  w«11 
M  the  true.  cupUnHDon  ^«  toht  founJ  In  tlic  fact  t3u(  (he  vider  powen  uhT  lons«f 
unn  of  the  Srtuif  tnhle  chr  abim  mcii  acclt  entrjinec  to  \K- 

' The nnlgriniUiKc KlT«n a!  Uiiiixla  the itlKirilon allowrJ  lothtaAiom  at  ihc 
N'tw  EnifUnd  tuvrmblpa.  wh«e  [uiKtlont  are.  howmr,  unimiinnun.  TliciUIc- 
Dcnl  tannet  ha*c  Necn  gencnny  tnr. 

•  Thla  rvmalned  trup  till  viry  rrcrnt  ffan  ia  rccar.lK  i>uI>Uc  offidUli.  ibtV  and 
ei(«pl  lilt  ]ud(n  of  itic  S>it>rrinc  rouri  whm  •itllnii  at  WulilnHton.  Bui  tonly 
thcSui>r«Qr  Court  Judua  o(  «inii  Swia  luave  bceun  u>  wear  BowrM. 

•  Thiahaaieued  to  be  true  In  Federal  admlnlMraitoii.  and  in  that  of  the  ■mn 
adriini.-cid  Sui«. 

•  Te«ciueTllledo«noi  Hy  wbelher  hplBirnrt>ihi>r«iirk  toai>ply  lo  Staw  lesfv 
titlon  only  or  <n  Ktdml  I^Glidailnn  ali».  Ilr  quuira  dieU  u[  Hamilton.  MadlMO, 
and  Ittltnttato  the  name  cReci.  but  tbitt  loiliiiiunlc^  Or  moatol  Iboa,  r«f*r  Isa 
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It  U  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  democratic  govern- 
ments arc  specially  economical.  They  are  parsimonious 
in  salaries,  at  least  to  the  higher  officials,  but  they  spend 
freely  on  objects  beneficial  to  the  masii  of  the  people, 
such  &s  education,  while  the  want  of  financial  skill  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  waste.  You  must  not  expect 
economy  where  those  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  are 
a  mere  fraction  of  those  who  direct  their  expendilure. 
If  ever  America  finds  herself  among  dangers,  her  taxa- 
tion will  be  as  heavy  as  lliat  of  European  monarchies, 

There  is  little  bribery  of  voters,  bnt  many  charges 
against  the  integrity  of  politicians.  Now  the  corruption 
of  the  '  governors  '  is  worse  than  that  o(  the  '  governed.' 
for  it  lowers  the  tone  of  public  morals  by  presenting 
the  spectacle  of  prosperous  turpitude. 

The  American  democracy  is  self-indidgent  and  self- 
complacent,  slow  to  recognise,  still  more  slow  to  correct. 
its  faults.  But  it  has  the  unequalled  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  commit  reparable  errors  (/a  faciilU  dc  faire 
dex  failles  rfparabUs).    It  can  sin  with  impunity. 

It  is  eminently  ill-fitted  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
I-'ortimately  it  has  none. 

The  bcnefils  which  .American  society  derives  from  its 
democratic  government  are  summed  up  as  follows: — 

As  the  majority  make  the  laws,  their  general  ten- 
dency, in  spite  of  many  errors  in  detail,  is  to  benefit  ihc 
majority,  because  though  the  means  may  sometimes  be 
ill  chosen,  the  end  is  always  the  same.  Hence  the  coun- 
try prospers. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
because  his  own  welfare  is  bound  up  with  it.  This 
patriotism  may  be  only  an  enlarged  egotism,  but  it  is 
powerful  nevertheless,  for  it  is  a  permanent  sentiment, 
independent  of  transient  enthusiasms.    Its  character  ap- 

tlmc  utteiior  lo  thi  ciuilon  of  ttic  r«1inl  Conuliullon,  If  li  i>  true  thit  Suw 
^^_  U<n  woe  twlOR  coniunlty  ehingn]  In  itji.  IIiib  cnn  havs  bem  me  only  of  id- 
^^B  odnlnntlTi  lUtum,  n^ii  idprltiicUw  Kfiunlly.  One  laUmplcd  Uibetlcve  tliiii 
^^f  Tocqiwrllle  wu  unuiiucioiwly  camtarlns  Amirln  wiUi  Fnncc,  wbcrc  Ibc  Code 
P  hu  arrcMed  te||M>tlaii  MumttiitiurprUloK  to  an  EnilUi  oMrmt. 
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pears  in  the  childUli  intolerance  of  criticism  whicli  ttie 
people  display.  Tliey  w-ill  not  permit  you  to  fiii<l  fault 
wilh  any  one  of  their  inslittitions  or  habits,  not  even  if 
yon  praise  all  the  rest  *. 

There  is  a  profound  respect  for  every  political  right, 
and  therefore  for  every  magistrate,  and  for  the  authority 
of  the  law,  which  is  the  work  of  the  people  themselves. 
If  there  be  exceptions  to  this  respect,  they  arc  to  be 
found  among  the  rich,  who  fear  that  the  law  may  be 
made  or  used  to  their  detriment. 

The  infinite  and  incessant  activity  of  public  life,  the 
rcsponsihilittes  it  casts  on  the  citiien,  the  sense  of  his 
impoftaiKC  which  it  gives  him,  have  stimulated  liis  whole 
nature,  and  made  him  enterprising  in  all  private  affairs^ 
also.  Hence,  in  great  measure,  the  industrial  prosperitj 
of  the  country.  Democracy  effects  more  for  the  materia 
progress  of  a  nation  than  in  the  way  of  rendering  it  great 
in  the  arts,  or  in  poetry,  or  in  manners,  or  in  elevation 
of  character,  or  in  the  capacity  for  acting  on  other  na- 
tions and  leaving  a  great  name  in  history. 

We  now  come  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  In 
democracies,  the  majority  is  omnipotent,  and  in  Amcr* 
ica  the  evils  hence  flowing  arc  aggravated  by  the  short- 
ness of  (he  term  for  which  a  legislature  is  chosen,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive,  by  the  incipient  disposition 
lo  choose  even  the  jnclgcs  by  popular  vote,  by  the  notion 
universally  accepted  that  the  majority  must  be  right. 
The  majority  in  a  legislature  being  unchecked,  laws  arc 
hastily  made  and  altered,  administration  has  no  perma- 
nence, ofBcials  are  allowed  a  dangerously  wide  range 
of  arbitrary  authority.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  It  dominates  even  thought, 
forbidding,  not  indeed  by  law,  but  through  social  penal- 
ties no  less  effective  than  legal  ones,  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  displeasing  to  the  ordinary  citizen.    In  thc- 


■  BTCTf  oat  tnotn  how  lniii»nU|r  Europmn  vWton  ibmI  m  tammtai  upoa 
dik  ABtrkao  trail.  Ii  li  new  much  low  toiictablt  thm  (ofwtj.  Icuiennajr 
Inn  dp^cau  Lhat  it  haa  tciaib)}?  dtmlnithod  uncc  lAfo. 
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ology,  even  in  philosophy,  one  must  beware  of  any  di- 
vergence from  onhotloxy.  No  one  dare  tell  an  unwel- 
come truth  lo  the  people,  for  it  will  receive  nothing  but 
incense.  Sudi  ri'iirc.*>ion  snfTioienily  explains  the  ab- 
sence of  great  wHlers  and  of  great  cliaracierft  in  public 
life.  It  is  not  therefore  of  weakness  that  free  govern- 
ment in  America  will  ever  perish,  but  through  excess  of 
strength,  the  majority  driving  the  minority  to  despair 
and  to  arms. 

There  are,  however,  inHuencea  which  temper  the  des- 
polism  of  the  majority.  One  is  ihe  existence  of  a 
strong  system  of  local  self-government,  whereby  nearly 
all  administration  is  decentralized.  Another  is  the  power 
of  the  lawyers,  a  class  everywhere  disposed  to  maintain 
authority  and  to  defend  that  which  exists,  and  specially 
so  disposed  in  England  and  .America  because  the  law 
which  they  study  and  practise  is  founded  on  precedents 
and  despises  abstract  reason.  A  third  exists  in  the  jury, 
an<l  particularly  the  jury  in  its  action  in  civil  causes,  for 
it  teaches  the  people  not  only  the  regular  methods  of 
law  and  justice,  but  respect  for  law  and  for  the  judges 
who  administer  it. 

Next  wc  come  lo  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which 
maintain  republican  government.  They  arc,  over  and 
above  the  constitutional  safeguards  already  discussed, 
the  following : — 

The  absence  of  neighbouring  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  great  wars,  of  financial  crises  '.  of  in- 
vasions or  comjucsls.  How  dangerous  to  republics  is 
the  passion  for  military  glory  is  shown  by  the  two  elec- 
tions of  General  Jackson  to  be  President,  a  man  o( 
violent  temper  and  limited  capacity,  recommended  by 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  his  victory  at  New  Orleans 
twenty  >ears  before  '. 


*  Thb  otacnratLan  irecni  tArnagt  InclcTd  to  dziy  onv  wbf>  rcmpBi!>CT>  llic  com* 
MttU  hiMorf  of  Ihe  Unlud  Suim  limx  Ihc  ((cHI  cilib  of  iB.iS. 

■JUkHMl't  pOpuUrily  Iwjjjn  ulih  his  mlllucy  ciploii :  buitililiold  onlli«pca- 
{•le  vM  Aim  id  oihnttDKiilw.  tilt  tltcilon  coincided  wlUilbe  rite  of  Uie  ernl 
dcmocniUi:  wirt  alresdr  nlttrta  co. 
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The  absence  of  a  great  capital. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  due  to  its  im- 
mense extent  and  natural  resources,  which  open  a 
boundless  field  iu  which  the  desire  of  gain  ami  the  love 
of  independence  may  gratify  themselves  and  render  the 
vices  of  man  almost  as  useful  to  society  as  his  virtues. 
The  passions  which  really  agitate  America  are  commer- 
cial, not  political. 

The  influence  of  religion.  American  Protestantism  is 
republican  and  democratic;  American  Catholicism  no 
less  so;  for  Catholicism  itself  tends  to  an  equality  of  con- 
ditions, since  it  treats  all  men  alike.  The  Catholic  clergy 
arc  as  hearty  republicans  as  any  others. 

The  indirect  influence  of  religion  on  manners  and  mo- 
rality. Nowhere  is  marriage  so  much  respected  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  so  well  ordered.  Tlie  universal 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  an  acceptance  which  imposes 
silence  even  on  the  few  .'■ceptics  who  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  there  as  everywhere,  steadies  and  restrains 
men's  minds.  '  No  one  ventures  to  proclaim  that  every* 
thing  is  permissible  in  the  interests  of  society.  Impious 
maxim,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  an  age  of 
liberty  in  order  to  give  legitimacy  to  all  tyrants  to  come.' 
The  Americans  ihemseK-es  cannot  imagine  liberty  with- 
out Christianity.  And  the  chief  cause  why  religion  is  so 
powerful  among  them  is  because  it  is  enlirely  separated 
from  the  State'. 

The  inteUigence  of  the  people,  and  their  education, 
but  especially  their  practical  experience  in  working  their 
local  politics.  However,  though  everybody  has  some  ed- 
ucation, letters  and  culture  do  not  flourish.  The  Ameri- 
cans regard  literature  properly  so  called  with  disfavour : 
they  are  averse  to  general  ideas.  They  have  no  great  his- 
torian, not  a  single  poet,  legal  commentators  but  no 
publicists,  good  artisans  but  very  few  inventors[ )] 

■  t  da  OM  FToffw  to  tiuDsuri»  in  thnt  lew  linn  all  that  TncqawiUa  bt*  it 
Ui«  chartKtn  and  Indaam  of  ChriuunltTtB  Ibe  I'nlted  State*,  ta  he  diiutt 
maair  p>c«  la  ft,  and  Ihcy  ara  anoajc  the  wiwa  kod  neM  pcraascMty  tnie  that 
he  lua  wtitun. 
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Of  all  these  causes,  the  most  imporlant  are  those 
which  belong  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people. 
These  arc  infinitely  more  important  sources  o(  well- 
being  than  the  laws,  as  the  laws  arc  in  turn  more  im- 
portant than  the  physical  conditions ' , 

Whether  democracy  will  succeed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  a  question  which  a  study  of  America  does  not 
enable  the  observer  confidently  to  answer.  Her  insti- 
tutions, however  suitable  to  her  position  in  a  world  of 
her  own,  could  not  be  transferred  bodily  to  Europe. 
But  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  Union  enjoys 
under  its  democratic  government  do  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  democracy  even  in  Europe.  For 
the  passions  and  vices  which  attack  free  government 
are  the  same  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and  as  the  legis- 
lator has  overcome  many  of  them  there,  combating  envy 
by  the  idea  of  rights,  and  the  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  the  crowd  by  the  practice  of  local  government,  he 
may  overcome  them  here  in  Europe  likewise. 

One  may  imagine  institutions  for  a  democracy  other 
than  those  the  Americans  have  adopted,  and  some  of 
them  better  ones.  Since  it  seems  probable  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  will  have  to  choose  between  democracy 
and  despotism,  they  ought  at  least  to  try  the  former,  and 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  America. 

A  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  speculations  on  the 
future  of  the  three  races  which  inhabit  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  I  need  not  transcribe  what  he  says  of 
the  unhappy  Indian  tribes.  Their  fate  was  then  already 
certain:  the  process  which  he  saw  passing  in  Alabama 
and  Michigan  afterwards  repeated  itself  in  California 
and  Oregon, 

The  presence  of  the  blacks  is  the  greatest  evil  that 
threatens  the  United  States.  They  increase,  in  the  Gidf 
States,  faster  than  do  the  whites.    They  cannot  be  kept 

•  LtkCIDM  othllconwoipOTsH™,  TrtcqlKTlllcfitloil  t"apprn:l«clhe<:nonne.u« 
Ifdhwncc  of  pbyvlcat  tniHrnnnicinl,  which  hah,  hnyrtvri^  rJcmhLlc^  mcrciHil,  mi  Cit 
U  Aimflcili  coDCcrncd,  thronifh  the  ■clenl^£cdlBffreric*tzudci[itc«  tbcdAtc  of 
btofaunwT. 
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for  ever  in  slavery,  since  the  tendencies  of  the  modem 
world  run  strongly  the  other  way.  They  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  while  population,  for  the  whiles  will  not 
intermarry  with  them,  not  even  in  the  North  where  they 
have  b«en  free  fw  two  generations.  Once  freed,  they 
woidd  be  more  danRcrous  than  now.  because  they  would 
not  long  submit  to  be  debarred  from  political  rights,  A 
terrible  struggle  would  ensue.  Hence  the  Southern 
Americans,  even  those  who  regret  slavery,  are  forced  to 
maintain  it.  and  have  enacted  a  harsh  code  which  keeps 
the  slave  as  near  as  possible  to  a  beast  of  burden,  for- 
bidding him  to  be  taught  and  making  it  difficult  for  him 
to  be  manumitted.  No  one  in  .\merica  seems  to  «;«  any 
solution.  The  North  discusses  the  problem  with  noisy 
inquietude.  The  South  maintains  an  ominous  silence. 
Slavery  is  evidently  economically  mischievous,  for  the 
free  States  arc  far  more  prosperous :  but  the  South  holds 
to  slavery  as  a  necessity. 

As  to  the  Federal  Union,  it  shows  many  signs  of  weak- 
ness. The  States  have  most  o(  the  important  powers 
of  government  in  their  hands;  they  have  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  they  act  with  vigour  and  promptitude, 
whUe  the  Federal  authority  hesitates  and  argues.  In 
every  struggle  that  has  heretofore  arisen  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  way,  and  it  possesses  neither  the 
material  force  to  coerce  a  rebelhou*  State  nor  a  clear 
l^al  right  to  retain  a  member  wishing  to  dissolve  the 
Federal  tie.  But  although  the  Union  has  no  national 
patriotism  to  support  it  (for  the  professions  of  such 
patriotism  one  hears  in  America  are  but  lip-deep),  it  is 
maintained  by  certain  interests — those  material  interests 
which  each  part  of  the  coimtry  has  in  remaining  politi- 
cally imited  with  the  rest.  Against  these  one  finds  no 
strong  interests  making  for  material  severance,  but  one 
docs  find  diversities,  not  indeed  of  opinion — for  opinions 
and  ideas  are  wonderfully  similar  over  the  whole  coun- 
try— but  of  character,  particularly  between  Northern 
and  Southern  men. which  increase  the  chances  of  discord. 
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And  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  there  lies  a  real 
source  of  danger.  Its  papulation  doubles  every  twenty- 
two  years.  Before  a  century  has  passed  its  territory  will 
be  covered  by  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
and  divided  into  forty  States'.  Now  all  partnerships 
arc  more  dif)icull  to  keep  together  the  more  the  number 
of  partners  increases  ^.  Even  admitting,  therefore,  that 
this  hundred  millions  of  people  have  similar  interests 
and  arc  bencfitt-d  by  remaining  united,  still  the  mere 
fact  that  they  will  then  form  forty  nations,  distinct  and 
uneqtially  powerful,  will  make  the  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  Government  only  a  happy  accident.  '  I  cannot 
believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  whose  task  is  to 
hold  together  forty  different  peoples  spread  over  a  sur- 
face equal  to  the  half  of  Europe,  to  avoid  rivalries,  ambi- 
tions, and  ivtruggles  among  them,  anil  to  unite  the  action 
of  their  independent  wills  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  plans  '.' 

The  greatest  danger,  however,  which  the  Cnion  incurs 
as  it  grows  is  the  transference  of  forces  which  goes  on 
within  its  own  body.  The  Northern  States  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  Southern,  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  more  rapidly  still.  Washington,  which  when 
founded  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Union,  is  now  at  one 
end  of  it.  The  disproportionate  growth  of  some  Stales 
menaces  the  independence  of  others.  Hence  the  South 
has  become  suspicious,  jealous,  irrilable.  It  fancies  itself 
oppressed  because  outstripped  in  the  race  of  prosperity 
and  no  longer  dominant.  It  threatens  to  retire  from  a 
partnership  whose  charges  it  bears,  but  whose  profits  it 
does  not  share  *. 

Besides  the  danger  that  some  States  may  withdraw 

'TIiere^reiKrwfitny-fiie.  wlilmpopulJillonof  ncu-ljr  d jhljr  miillBm. 
■  Ko proot  li KlV'U  of  ihli  proiutillnn,  whkli  b  liyno  wcuB  »eU.<:vli]cni. sM 
whkJi  ha*  lad«td  all  tli«  ilr  a(  i  incmiia  Uld  ddMn  by  ■  Khooloun  ol  the  IIUr> 
Irriatb  c#nliir|r. 

■He  bju.  bowcver.  nawlMK  Mienpted  ii»prov«tbit  tb*  Sutndntrvc  lo  lit 
oiled  '  Mtlaru '  or  '  peoplo.' 

*  ThtproMctlvctartllwrurck  ua  RrlcvinL-c  Iir  the  SouUi,  bdoc  ImpOMd  Intb* 
butmt  of  th«  Nerlliern  and  Middle  Sui«.      No dauU.  (he  Korth  gMotan  ptc^ 
r  (>la  out  of  the  (Jnlon  ilun  ttic  South  dJd. 
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frotn  the  Vtuoa  (to  whkfa  case  there  wooU  pmb^ljr  be 
formed  tcreraX  fedcratians,  f or  tl  ts  liigMj  onEkdjr  thu 
the  ortg^nal  conation  of  State  iwUtkm  n-ottU  reappear), 
there  if  the  danger  that  tbc  central  Federal  authority 
nuy  continue  to  dccltoc  till  it  has  become  no  less  feeble 
ifian  W8»  the  ok!  Confcderatkni.  Alibou^  Americans 
fear,  or  pretend  to  fear,  the  growth  of  centralizatioo  and 
the  acctiniutation  of  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  central  ati- 
lliority  lias  been  growing  steadily  weaker,  and  is  less  and 
less  able  lo  face  the  resistance  of  a  refractory  State.  The 
concessions  of  public  territory  made  to  the  States,  the 
hostility  to  the  United  Stales  Bank,  the  (virtual)  success 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Kitllifieation  struggle,  are  all 
proofs  of  this  inith.  Generail  Jackson,  now  (1832)  Presi- 
dent, is  at  this  moment  strong,  but  only  because  he  flat- 
ters the  majority  and  lends  himself  to  its  passions.  His 
personal  power  may  increase,  but  that  of  the  President 
declines.  '  Unless  1  am  strangely  mistaken,  the  Federal 
Oovcrnmcnt  of  the  United  States  tends  to  become  daily 
weaker;  it  draws  back  from  one  kind  of  business  after 
anolluT,  it  more  and  more  restricts  the  sphere  of  its 
action.  Naturally  feeble,  it  abandons  even  the  appear* 
ancc  of  force.  On  the  other  side,  1  think  I  perceive  that 
in  the  United  States  ihe  .sentiment  of  independence  be- 
comes mure  and  more  lively  in  the  States,  and  the  love  of 
provincial  government  more  and  more  pronounced. 
IVupU'  wish  to  keep  the  Union,  but  to  keep  it  reduced 
to  a  shadow :  they  would  like  to  have  it  strong  for  some 
ptiqiosts  and  weak  (or  the  rest — strong  in  war  and  al- 
most non-existent  in  peace — forgetting  that  such  alter- 
nalions  of  strength  and  weakness  arc  impossible.' 

Nevertheless  the  time  when  the  Federal  power  will 
be  extinguished  is  still  distant,  for  the  contimiancc  of 
Ihe  Union  is  desired,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  seen  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  Union,  there 
may  be  a  reaction  in  its  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  Federation,  that 
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of  republicanism  'u  well  assured.  It  is  deeply  rooted 
not  only  in  the  laws,  but  in  the  habits,  the  ideas,  the 
sentiments,  even  the  religion  of  the  people.  Il  is  indeed 
just  possible  that  the  extreme  instability  uf  legislation 
and  administration  may  some  day  disgust  the  Americans 
with  their  present  government,  and  in  (hat  case  they  will 
pass  rapidly  from  republicanism  to  despotism,  not  stop- 
ping by  the  way  in  the  stagp  of  limited  monarchy.  -An 
aristocracy,  however,  such  as  that  of  the  old  countries 
of  Europe,  can  never  grow  up.  Democratic  equality 
will  survive,  whatever  be  the  form  which  government 
may  take. 

This  brief  summary,  which  conveys  no  impression  of 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Toc<iucvillc's  reasonings, 
need  not  be  pursued  to  include  his  remarks  on  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  greatness  of  the  United  States, 
nor  his  speculations  an  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Ameri* 
can  race.  Still  less  shall  I  enter  on  the  second  part  o( 
the  book,  lor  (as  has  been  obser\-ed  already)  it  deals 
with  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  equality  in  a  very  ab- 
stract and  sometimes  unfruitful  way,  and  it  would  need 
a  separate  critical  sUtdy. 

But  before  passing  on  to  consider  how  far  the  United 
States  now  differs  from  the  republic  which  the  French 
philosopher  described,  we  must  pause  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  his  description  was  complete. 

It  is  a  salutary  warning  to  those  who  think  it  easy  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  political  and  social  phenomena 
of  a  nation,  to  find  that  so  keen  and  so  industrious  an 
observer  as  Tocquevitlc.  who  seized  with  unrivalled 
acutencss  and  described  with  consummate  art  many  of 
the  minor  features  of  American  politics,  omitted  to  no- 
tice several  which  had  already  begun  to  show  iheir  heads 
in  his  day,  and  have  since  become  of  the  first  importance. 
Among  these  are — 

The  system  of  parly  organization.  It  was  full  grown 
in  some  States  (New  York  for  instance),  and  spreading 
quickly  through  the  rest. 
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would  soon  be  accumulated,  that  this  wealth  would  per- 
ceive objects  which  it  might  accomplish  by  legislative 
aid,  would  seek  to  influence  governments,  and  would 
find  ample  opportunities  for  doing  so.  But  of  the 
daagcrs  that  must  thence  arise  wc  do  not  hear  a  word. 


■ 


VII.  Examination  of  Tocquevii-le's  Vibws. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  United  Slates  in  1832, 
such  the  predictions  which  an  unusually  penetrating  and 
philosophic  mind  formed  of  its  future.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  inquire  how  far  the  details  of  the  picture  are  accu- 
rate, because  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  contest  state- 
ments without  assigning  one's  own  reasons,  while  to 
assign  ihem  would  lead  me  into  a  historical  disquisition. 
A  shorter  and  simpler  course  will  be  to  int|uire  in  what 
respects  things  have  changed  since  his  time,  for  thus  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  lo  discern  which  of  the  tendencies 
he  noted  have  proved  permanent,  what  new  tendencies 
have  come  into  being,  what  are  the  main  tendencies 
which  arc  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Republic. 

I  have  noted  at  the  end  of  last  scclion  the  phenomena 
which,  already  existing  in  Tocquevillc's  day.  he  omitted 
to  notice  or  to  appraise  to  their  due  value.  Let  us  see 
what  time  has  brought  forward  since  his  day  to  alter 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  he  saw  it. 

The  great  events  that  have  befallen  since  1834  arc 
these : — 

The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1R45. 

The  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  leading  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  va«l  territories  which 
are  now  California,  \evada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  making  of  railways  over  the  whole  country,  cul- 
minating with  the  completion  of  four  or  five  great  Trans- 
Continental  roads  (the  first  in  1869). 

The  establishment  of  lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  be- 
tween America  and  Europe. 
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The  immigration  from  Ireland  (immensely  increased 
after  the  famine  of  1846),  and  from  Germany  (bcgmning 
somewhat  later),  and  from  Scandinavia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Russia  (bier  slill). 

The  War  of  Secession,  1861-65  '•  together  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  Slavery. 

The  laying  of  submarine  cables  to  Europe,  and  the 
extension  of  telegraphic  communication  over  the  whole 
Union. 

The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  an  event 
scarcely  less  important  in  American  history  than  in 
English,  because  it  greatly  diminished  ihc  likelihood  of 
a  war  between  the  two  countries.  In  Tocgueville's  time 
the  hatred  of  Americans  to  England  was  rancorous. 

The  growth  of  great  cities.  In  1830,  only  two  had  a 
population  exceeding  100.000.  There  are  now  (census 
of  1900)  thirty-eight  which  exce<d  that  population  '. 

The  growth  of  great  fortunes,  and  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  trading  corporations;  the  extension  ot  mining, 
especially  silver  and  gold  mining;  the  stupendous  de- 
velopment of  speculation,  not  to  say  gambling,  in  stocks 
and  produce. 

The  growth  of  the  universities  and  ol  many  kindred 
literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

The  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  and  consequent  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  (which  might  probably  not  have  been 
taken  hut  for  naval  needs  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  war),  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  the  Philippine 
Isles. 

These  are  events  which  have  told  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  politics.  I  go  on  to  enumerate  the  political 
changes  themselves  of  the  same  sixty-seven  years. 

Democratization  of  .'^tate  Conslilutions,  total  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualificalions,  choice  of  judges  (in  most 
Staler)  by  popular  vote  and  for  term*  of  years,  restric- 

>  la  1;^  there  wen  only  >U  cilia  vLth  popuUi  looi  of  at  JtoK  l.on.  Thtre«r« 
aaw  ;4!.  The  pcnxntKR*  nf  ntlun  to  run!  pnpuUlloo  (ukinjc  urtan  u  Uut  of  ■ 
dtfof  R.an]  msthm  }.4>Dd  In  now  ]>r. 
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tioQE  on  the  power  of  State  Legislatures,  more  frequent 
use  of  liic  papular  vote  or  so-called  Keferendutu  '. 

Development  of  the  SpoiU  System,  consequent  de- 
gradation of  the  increasingly  large-  and  important  civil 
service,  both  Fcdtral,  State,  and  Municipal. 

Perfection  and  hierarchical  consoHdation,  on  nomi- 
nally representative  hut  really  oligarchic  lines,  of  party 
organizations ;  consetnienl  growth  of  Rings  and  Bosses, 
and  demoralization  of  city  government. 

Enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  through  amendments 
to  the  Constitntion. 

Intensification  of  National  (as  opposed  to  State)  sen- 
timent consequent  on  the  War  of  Secession;  passion 
for  the  national  flag;  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of  State 
sovereignly  and  right  of  nullification. 

Increased  importance  of  currency  and  other  financial 
problems:  emergence  of  industrial  cjucstions  as  bases 
for  party  organi/.mion:  efforts  to  found  a  Labour  Party 
and  a  '  People's  Party.' 

To  these  I  add,  as  powerfully  affecting  politics,  (he 
development  not  only  of  literary,  scientific  and  historical 
studies,  but  in  particular  of  a  new  school  of  publicists, 
who  discuss  constitutional  and  economic  questions  in  a 
philosophic  spirit;  closer  intellectual  relations  with  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  with  England  and  Germany ;  re- 
sort of  American  students  to  German  Universities;  in- 
creased interest  of  ihc  best  class  of  citi;:cns  in  polities; 
improved  literary  quality  of  the  newspapers  and  of  peri- 
odicals (political  and  semi-political)  generally;  growth 
of  a  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  in  mailers  of  religion 
and  philosophy;  diminished  political  influence  of  the 
clcrg>-. 

\Vc  may  now  ask  which  of  Tocquevillc's  observations 
have  ceased  to  be  true,  which  of  his  predictions  falsified. 
I  follow  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented  in  the 
last  section. 

■  B<p«d*llT  In  tbe  (ora  o(  Ui«  uncndoieol  of  particular  provlilom  at  Suu  Coi> 
tdnnloai. 
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Although  tbe  powerii  of  the  several  States  remain  in 
point  of  law  preciitely  what  they  were  (except  as  regards 
Ihc  Con»tiltiti<jnal  iimimdmctiis  presently  to  be  noticed) 
and  (he  citizen  depends  as  miicli  now  as  then  upon  the 
Stale  in  all  that  relates  to  person  and  property,  to  the 
condtiel  of  family  and  conitnercial  relations,  the  National 
or  I-'ederal  Govcrnnienl  has  hecomc  more  important  to 
him  than  it  was  then.  He  watchc-5  its  proceedings  more 
cloicly,  and,  of  cottrsc,  thanks  to  the  telegraph,  knows 
Ihcm  Mioner  and  more  fully.  His  pairiollMn  i»  far  more 
national,  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  one  or  more 
State*  and  the  l-'cderal  power,  the  sympathies  of  the 
other  Slates  would  probably  be  with  the  latter. 

Local  govermiieiil  has  been  maintained  in  its  com- 
pleteness, but  it  seems  to  excite  less  interest  among  the 
people.  In  the  larger  cities  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  professiuri:d  politicians,  who  have  perverted  it  into  a 
gratiptng  and  )>ordid  oligarchy. 

There  is  still,  as  compared  with  Continental  Europe, 
little  '  administration.'  though  more  than  in  Tocque- 
ville's  time.  Uul  the  influence  of  Federal  legislation  on 
the  business  of  the  country  is  far  greater  than  it  was,  for 
the  tariff  and  the  currency,  matters  o(  increased  conse- 
(|U«nce  ever  since  the  war,  are  in  its  hands. 

The  dignity  of  the  judicial  bench  has  in  most  States 
suffered  seriously  from  the  system  of  popular  election 
for  comparatively  short  terms.  In  those  States  where 
nomination  by  the  Executive  has  been  retained,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Judges  (nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent), (he  position  is  perhaps  the  highest  permanent 
one  open  to  a  citizen. 

Tlie  President's  authority  received  a  portentous  en- 
largement during  tlie  War  of  Secession,  and  altboogh 
it  has  now  returned  to  its  normal  condition,  the  sense 
of  its  importance  has  sur«-ived.  His  election  is  contested 
with  increasing  excitement,  for  his  immense  patromge 
and  tlie  magnitude  of  the  issues  he  may  influence  by  Us 
veto  power  give  individuals  and  parties  the  stroneot 
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grounds  {or  hope  antl  (car.  Experience  has,  on  the 
whole,  confirmt'd  thi;  view  that  the  rc-cligibility  of  an 
aclmn  President  (i.c.  the  power  of  electing  him  for  an 
immediately  succeeding  term)  might  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  credit  of  the  Supreme  Court  sul^ercd  somewhat 
from  its  pro-slavery  decisions  just  before  the  war,  and 
may  possibly  have  suffered  slightly  since  in  respect  of 
its  ireatinenl  of  the  Legal  Tender  question.  Neverthe- 
less it  remains  respected  and  influential. 

The  State  Constitutions,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
re-enacted  or  largely  amended  since  1834,  remain  in- 
ferior to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  Slate  legisla- 
tures are,  of  course  (possibly  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions in  the  New  England  States),  still  more  inferior  to 
Congress, 

Two  great  parties  reappeared  immediately  after 
Tocquevillc  wrote,  and  except  for  a  brief  interval  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  when  the  Whig  party  had  practically 
expired  before  its  successor  and  representative  the  Re- 
publican party  had  come  to  maturity,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  divide  the  counlry,  making  minor  parties  of 
slight  consequence.  Now  and  then  an  attempt  is  made 
to  start  a  new  party  as  a  national  organizalion,  but  it 
rarely  become*  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself.  The 
rich  and  educated  renewed  their  interest  in  politics  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Slavery  and  Secession  struggle. 
After  a  subsequent  interval  of  apathy  ihey  seem  to  be 
again  returning  to  public  life.  The  secret  murmurs 
against  democracy,  whereof  Tocqucville  speaks,  arc 
confined  to  a  handful  of  fashionable  exquisites  less  self- 
complacent  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  when  they 
learnt  luxury  and  contempt  for  the  people  in  the  Paris 
of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Although  new?.papcr:*  are  better  written  than  formerly 
and  those  of  the  great  cities  travel  further  over  the  coun- 
try, the  multitude  of  discordant  voices  still  prevents  the 
people  from  being  enslaved  by  the  press,  which  however 
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shows  an  alarming  capacity  for  exciting  tliciii.  The 
habit  of  association  by  voluntary  societies  maintains 
its<l(. 

The  defects  of  the  professional  politicians,  a  tenn 
which  now  more  precisely  describes  those  whom 
TocqiicviUc  calls  by  (he  inappropriate  European  name 
of '  the  governors.'  continue  at  least  as  marked  as  in  his 
lime. 

So,  too,  the  House  of  Representatives  continues  less 
influential  than  the  Senate,  but  lor  other  reasons  than 
those  which  Tocqucvillc  assigns,  and  to  a  less  degree 
than  he  describes.  The  Senate  has  not,  since  1880,  main- 
tained the  character  he  gives  it;  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
Mill  chosen  in  the  way  which  he  commended  showj.  that 
the  merits  he  ascribed  to  it  were  not  due  to  its  mode  of 
choice.  Indeed  in  Ihe  judgement  of  most  thoughtful 
men,  popular  election  in  the  Stales  would  give  a  belter 
Senate  than  election  by  the  State  Legislatures  now  docs. 

American  magistrates  never  did  in  general  enjoy  the 
arbitrary  po\s-er  Tocquevillc  ascribes  to  them.  They  as- 
suredly do  not  enjoy  it  now,  but  in  municipalities  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  concentrate  power,  especially 
the  appointing  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few  offi- 
cers in  order  that  the  people  may  have  some  one  person 
on  whom  responsibility  can  be  fixed.  Such  power  is 
sometimes  very  wide,  but  it  cannot  be  called  arbitrary. 
A  few  minor  offices  are  tmsalaried;  the  salaries  of  the 
greater  ones  have  been  raised,  particularly  in  the  older 
States. 

The  methods  of  administration,  especially  of  Federal 
administration,  have  been  much  improved,  but  are  still 
behind  those  of  the  most  advanced  European  countries, 
one  or  two  departments  excepted. 

Government  is  far  from  economical.  The  war  of  the 
Rebellion  was  conducted  in  the  most  lavish  way:  the 
high  protective  tariff  raises  a  vast  revenue,  and  direct 
local  taxation  takes  more  from  the  citizen  than  in  most 
European  countries.    An  enormous  sum  is  spent  upon 
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pensions  to  perftonii  who  purport  to  liavc  served  in  the 
Northern  armies  during  the  Civil  War '. 

Congress  does  nol  pus*  many  public  statutes,  nor  do 
they  greatly  alter  ordinary  law  willun  ihe  sphere  open 
to  federal  legislation.  Many  legislative  expt^rimenls  arc 
tried  in  the  newer  States,  but  the  ordinary  private  law 
is  in  no  such  condition  of  mutability  as  Tocqiieville  de- 
scribes. The  law  of  England  suffered  more  changes  be- 
tween 1868  and  1885  than  cither  the  common  or  statute 
law  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 

The  respect  for  the  rights  of  olhers,  for  the  regular 
conrse  of  legal  process,  for  the  civil  magistrate,  remains 
strong:  nor  have  the  rich  (although  of  late  years  more 
threatened)  seriously  begun  to  apprehend  any  attacks 
on  them,  otherwise  than  as  stockholders  in  great  railway 
and  other  corporations. 

The  tyranny  of  the  majority  is  not  a  serious  evil  in 
the  America  of  to-day,  though  people  still  sometimes 
profess  alarm  at  it.  It  cannot  act  through  a  State  legis- 
lature so  much  as  it  may  have  done  in  Tocqucville's 
days,  for  the  wings  of  these  bodies  have  been  effectively 
clipped  by  the  newer  State  constitutions.  Faint  are  the 
traces  which  remain  of  that  intolerance  of  heterodoxy 
in  politics,  religion  or  social  views  whereon  he  dilates'. 
Politicians  on  the  sttmip  still  flatter  the  crowd,  but  many 
home  truths  are  told  to  it  nevertheless  in  other  ways  and 
places,  and  the  man  who  ventures  to  tell  them  need  no 
longer  fear  social  proscription  (at  least  in  time  of  peace) 
in  the  Northern  or  Western  States,  perhaps  not  even  in 
the  .Southern. 

The  Republic  came  scatheless  out  of  a  terrible  civil 
war,  and  although  the  laurels  of  the  general  who  con- 
cluded that  war  twice  secured  for  him  the  Presidency, 
they  did  not  make  his  influence  dangerous  to  freedom, 

'  In  i4^  the  fipcndttorc  on  ihlit  h«id  tna$t^fjjoi,aoox  in  iqdi  il  y/nt  tanitohtei 

'  r<vm(>rlnit  Americin  ohniCrTm  In  TocquevUlc'i  uwn  lime  tbouttht  he  etttlly 
mggtiilea  thli  dkngrr.    Stw  >  1«ltvrrram  Jacnl  S[nrln  prlnltd  In  IVn((v«t 
Kcrtirn  S.  Adami'  liM*ml1nE  inonaiinii>lt  J^rtJ  ^arti  atiJ  Ak*tt  A  nt^mt- 
vUU.  \b  Jolini  )(a[ikint  Unirmiltr  Studin,  itgS. 
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Tliere  is  indeed  no  great  capital,  but  there  are  cities 
greater  than  most  European  capitals,  and  the  Republic 
has  not  been  imperilled  by  their  growth.  The  influence  | 
of  the  clergy  on  pubhc  affairs  has  declined:  whether  or 
no  that  of  religion  has  also  been  weakened  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  say.  But  all  Americans  are  still  agreed  that  re- 
ligion gains  by  its  entire  detachment  from  the  State. 

The  negro  problem  remains,  but  it  has  passed  into 
a  new  and  for  the  moment  less  threatening  phase. , 
Neither  Tocqueville  nor  any  one  else  then  living  could ' 
have  foreseen  that  manumission  would  come  as  a  war 
measure,  and  be  followed  by  the  grant  of  political  rights. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  his  Judgement  that  he  omitted 
to  contemplate  a  stale  of  things  in  which  the  blacks  have 
been  made  politically  the  equals  of  the  whites,  while  in- 
ferior in  most  other  respects,  and  destined,  apparently, 
to  remain  wholly  separate  from  them.  He  was  right  in 
perceiving  that  fusion  was  not  possible,  and  that  libera- 
tion would  not  solve  the  problem,  because  it  would  not 
make  the  liberated  fit  for  citizenship.  Fit — that  is  to 
say,  as  fit  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  white  population 
— they  will  probably  in  the  long  run  become,  but  even 
then  the  social  problem  will  remain.  His  remark  that 
the  repulsion  between  the  races  in  the  South  would  pro- 
bably be  greater  under  freedom  than  under  slavery  has 
so  far  been  strikingly  verified  by  the  result. 

All  the  forces  that  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  Union  are  now  stronger  than  they  were  then, 
while  the  chief  force  that  opposed  it,  viz.,  the  difference 
of  character  and  habits  between  North  and  South, 
largely  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  tends  to 
vanish.  Nor  does  the  growth  of  the  Union  make  the 
retention  of  its  parts  in  one  body  more  difficult.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  is  a  smaller  country  now 
when  it  slrelchcs  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
California,  with  its  seventy-six  millions  of  people,  than 
it  was  then  with  its  thirteen  millions,  just  as  the  civilized 
world  was  larger  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  than  it  is  now, 
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for  it  took  twice  as  many  months  to  travel  from  Pcrsc- 
polis  or  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as 
it  docs  now  to  circumnavigate  ihe  globe,  one  was  obliged 
to  use  a  greater  number  of  langiiages,  and  the  journey 
was  incomparably  more  dangerous.  Before  steamboats 
plied  on  rivers,  and  trains  ran  on  railways,  three  or  four 
weeks  at  least  were  consumed  in  reaching  Missouri  from 
Maine.  Now  one  goes  in  six  days  of  easy  travelling 
right  across  the  continent. 

Nor  has  the  increased  number  of  States  bred  more 
dissensions.  The  forty-five  States  of  to-day  are  not  as 
Tocquevilic  assumes,  and  this  is  the  error  which  vitiates 
his  reasonings,  forty-five  nations.  The  differences  in 
their  size  and  wealth  have  become  greater,  but  they  work 
more  harmoniously  together  than  ever  heretofore,  be- 
cause neither  the  lines  which  divide  parties  nor  the  sub- 
stantial is-^ues  which  affect  men's  minds  coincide  with 
Slate  boundaries.  The  Western  Stales  are  now,  so  far 
as  population  goes,  the  dominant  section  of  the  Union, 
and  become  daily  more  so.  But  their  interest*  link 
them  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  through  which  their  products  pass  to  Europe, 
and  the  notion  once  entertained  of  moving  the  capital 
from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi  valley  has  been 
quietly  dropped. 

VIII.    CONCLUDINO    SUMUARY, 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  our  philosopher,  let  us 
summarize  his  conclusions. 

He  sees  in  the  United  States  by  far  the  most  success- 
ful and  durable  form  of  democratic  government  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  world. 

Its  merits  arc  the  unequalled  measure  of  freedom, 
free<lom  of  action,  but  not  of  ihoughl,  which  it  secures 
to  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  material  and  social  benefits 
it  confers  on  htm,  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  all  his  prac- 
tical  faculties. 
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These  benefits  are  likely  to  E>e  |>ermanentf  for  they 
rest  upon  the  a^ured  permanence  of 

Social  equality ; 

Local  self-government; 

Republican  institulions; 

Wi<icly  difTuscd  ccliication. 

It  is  true  that  these  benefits  would  not  have  been  at- 
tained so  quickly  nor  in  such  ample  measure  but  for  the 
extraordinary  natural  advantages  of  the  New  World. 
Neverlheles.i.  these  natural  advantages  are  but  subsidi- 
ary causu.t.  Tlie  character  of  the  people,  trained  to  free- 
dom by  experience  and  by  religion,  is  the  chief  cause, 
their  iuHtitittions  the  second,  their  material  conditions 
only  the  third ;  (or  what  have  the  Spaniards  made  of  like 
conditions  in  Central  and  South  America'? 

Nevertheless,  the  horizon  is  not  free  from  clouds. 

What  are  these  clouds  ? 

Besides  slavery  and  the  existence  of  a  vast  negro 
population  they  arc — 

The  conceit  and  ignorance  of  the  masses,  perpetually 
flattered  by  their  leaders,  and  therefore  slow  to  correct 
their  faults. 

The  withdrawal  from  politics  of  the  rich,  and  inferior 
tone  of '  the  governors,*  i.e.  the  politicians. 

The  tyranny  of  the  majority,  which  enslaves  not  only 
the  legislatures,  but  individual  thought  and  speech, 
cliccking  literary  progress,  and  preventing  the  emer- 
gence of  great  men. 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the  legislatures  {Fede- 
ral and  State),  which  weakens  the  Executive,  and  makes 
all  laws  unstable. 

The  piobable  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union,  cither 
by  the  secession  of  recalcitrant  Slates  or  by  the  slow  de- 
cline of  Federal  authority. 

There  is  therefore  warning  for  France  in  the  example 


<  The  ^dlUoiu  of  noM  p*ru  of  Uit  iropkal  rcfllcxu  ot  Soutb  ind  Ccotnl 
Anerica  >tc  In  toMty  <vMt  MIttnrn  inn  tboM  of  tbc  Amutvan  Union  ukm  u 
aiflMl«. 
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of  America.  But  thcro  is  also  encoiiragcinciit — and  the 
encouragement  is  greater  than  the  warning. 

Of  the  clouds  whicii  Tocqiievillc  saw,  one  rose  till  it 
covered  the  whole  sky,  broke  in  a  thunderstorm,  and 
disappeared.  Others  have  silently  melted  into  the  blue. 
Some  still  hang  on  the  homon.  darkening  parts  of  the 
landscape. 

Let  us  cast  one  glance  back  at  the  course  which 
events  have  actually  taken  as  compared  with  that  which 
Hamilton  first,  and  Tocqucvillc  afterwards,  expected. 

The  Republic  fared  far  otherwise  than  as  Hamilton 
and  his  friends  either  hoped  or  feared.  In  this  ihere  is 
notliiuK  to  impeach  their  wisdom.  They  saw  ihc  dangers 
of  their  own  lime,  and  like  wise  and  patriotic  men  pro- 
vided the  be.'it  remedies  which  existing  conditions  per- 
mitted. Some  dangers  they  overcame  so  completely, 
particularly  the  financial  misdoings  of  Stale  legislatures, 
thai  these  have  now  passed  out  of  memory.  They  could 
not  foresee  what  the  power  of  money  would  become,  be- 
cause there  was  then  little  money  in  the  country.  They 
could  not  foresee  the  astonishing  development  of  party 
machinery,  because  it  is  a  perfectly  new  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world:  and  human  imagination  never  does 
more,  at  any  rate  in  the  field  of  politics  and  sociolog;', 
than  body  forth  things  a  Utile  bigger  than,  or  in  some 
other  wise  a  little  varying  from,  what  they  have  been 
before.  It  cannot  create  somclliing  out  of  nothing. 
Least  of  all  could  they  divine  what  the  results  would  be 
of  the  coexistence  of  the  money  power  and  the  party  ma- 
chine. Nor  did  even  Tocqucville,  writing  half  a  century 
later,  when  wealth  had  already  appeared  and  the  party 
machine  was  in  places  beginning  to  work,  perceive  what 
both  had  in  store. 

How  wonlil  Tocqueville  amend  bis  criticisms  were  he 
surveying  the  phenomena  of  to-day? 

He  would  add  to  bis  praise  of  the  United  States  that 
its  people  re-established  their  government  on  firm  foun- 
dations after  a  frightful  civil  war,  thai  iheir  army  went 
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back  to  its  peaceful  occupations,  that  they  paid  off  their 
debt,  liial  they  have  continued  to  secure  a  free  field  for 
an  unparalleled  industrial  dcvclopmcnl  and  to  maintain 
a  hitherto  nnattaincd  standard  of  comfort,  that  the  level 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  tins  risen  enor- 
mously. He  would  admit  that  he  had  overrated  the 
dangers  to  he  feared  from  a  tyrannical  majority  and  had 
underrated  the  strength  of  llic  Union.  But  he  would 
stand  aghast,  as  indeed  all  the  best  citizens  in  the  United 
States  do  now,  at  the  mismanagement  and  corruption  of 
city  governments.  He  would  perceive  that  the  party 
organizations  have  now  become  the  controlling  force  in 
the  cotintry,  more  important  than  the  Legislature  or 
the  Executive,  He  would  recognize  the  evils  incident 
to  the  habit  of  regarding  public  office  as  a  means  of  pri- 
vate advantage  to  its  holder  and  the  bestowal  of  it  as  a 
reward  for  party  services.  And  he  would,  while  gladly 
owning  that  the  older  forms  of  faction  had  ceased  to  be 
alarming,  note  a  new  development  which  the  spirit  of 
faction  has  taken  in  the  tendency  to  look  at  and  deal 
with  both  legislation  and  foreign  atTairs  from  the  point 
of  view  of  parly  advantage.  Want  of  foresight  or  in- 
sight in  those  who  direct  tlie  affairs  of  a  mighty  nation 
is  at  all  times  a  misfortune:  but  when  foresight  and  in- 
sight are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  some  transitory  party 
gain,  the  resuUs  may  be  even  more  serious. 

This,  however,  is  a  tendency  inherent  in  all  schemes 
of  government  by  party.  It  is  familiar  and  formidable 
in  European  countries  also. 


VII 

TWO    SOUTH    AFRICAN    CONSTI- 
TUTIONS ' 


L  The  CoHDrTioNS  under  wmcii   tress  Consti- 
tutions  AKUSE. 

The  old  Greek  saying,  'Africa  is  always  bringing 
something  new  ','  finds  an  unexpected  application  in  the 
fact  that  there  exist  in  Soiilh  Africa  two  Dutch  republics 
possessing  constitutions  diverse  in  type  from  any  of 
those  which  we  find  subsisting  in  other  modern  Stales. 
The  system  established  by  these  two  South  African  in- 
struments resembles  neither  the  English,  or  so-called 
'  Cabinet,"  system  of  government, — which  has  been  more 
or  less  imitated  by  the  other  free  countries  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  the  self-governing  British 
colonies, — nor  the  American,  or  so-called  '  Presiden- 
tial.' system,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union.  And  although 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  and  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  this  resemblance  is  not  a  close 

<  Tlik  R«B|r  mi  eampaml  urly  In  ilg^  uid  ducribn  the  ConililulloM  ei  Ibc 
Onncc  Frm  Suicund  South  Atrknn  Repubtit  at  ilicy  iiooJ  In  Bectmber  i9(ij,  the 
mantb  wtien  Ihc  IduI  ioTiiion  ot  ihc  Uiirt  Krpubllc  by  the  police  ot  Itie  ItrlUdi  S, 
Africa  Conpany  vx-k  pUt*.  I  have  Irfl  li.  (nr  nlivimw  icivan,  ■uhmantuill)'  un- 
tbafi|f«d.  uvf  thit  Ficrr  and  ibrrr  1  ^iai«  cormtrd  wt»ik««mril  tnbccrrf>rfe,  have 
julcSrd  one  ejt  (vtq  nf crritcf*  to  nccnt  evcntv  itad  Ti>vc  cjiijldinrd  *i>mc  coftflln* 
Iluful  polnti  wUh  mart  IuIIdcm.  Id  Iu  otlffliul  (otin,  the  EiKy  appcarnl  In  IhC 
Ftrum  In  April  ilvC 

>  Atf*i  rn  H^ixa  Sti  iti  4ifn  i-fiif  t>  ii.^dr.    Arlsl.  /tiir.  Antm,  vill.  lA. 


■  at 
Abka* 

j'ff*'''™.  Hin  u  tfce  old 

t  ot  EBKUpC,  wt  o«  wftitfc  tfcoc  BcfMlBCT  cobM 
ocvciop  uMrndfc^  iDciv  vezv  wo  uuxicn  of  ^uAb 
of  compttoiei.  radb  a>  those  which  gsrc  their  earliest 
form  to  the  conmiDcaU  of  scTcsal  of  the  aUer  Asicri- 
ean  Sates.  Nor  «ai  theic  any  hooK  lactem  to  be 
cofMed,  as  the  British  cohiincs  Inrc.  bjr  the  nl  of  sta- 
tote*  of  tbe  Imperial  Paibmat^  copied  the  coosiimiioB 
of  tbe  UoHed  Kingdom. 

TUs  is  one  of  tbe  most  intcrestiHg  te*tures  ot  these 
CotuMittttiofts.  Tbc)-  arc  not  spedficaU;  Dtneh.  Neither 
are  they  Engtisli.    Nothing  is  more  uocomaion  in  his- 
tory than  an  inslttation  starting  tfr  mfv,  instead  of  being 
nztmiOy  evohred  OM  of  some  cai6er  form.    Tbc  simple 
farmers  who  drafted  the  documents  which  I  propose  to 
describe,  knew  little  about  the  sj-stcms  either  of  Europe 
or  of  America.    Few  possessed  anv  historical,  still  fewer 
any   legal,  knowledge.     Many   were    uneducated   men. 
though  with  plenty  of  rough  sense  and  mother  wit. 
They  would  have  liked  to  get  on  wilboul  any  gorcm- 
ment.  and  were  re*olvcd  to  have  a*  litile  as  possible. 
Circumstances,  however,  compcUcd  tlieni  to  form  some 
sort  of  organization ;  and  in  setting  to  work  to  form  one, 
with  little  except  their  recollections  of  the  local  arrangc- 
mcnls  of  Cai>e  Colony  to  guide  or  to  assist  them,  they 
came  as  near  as  any  set  of  men  ever  have  come  to  tbc 
situation  which  philosophers  have  so  often  imagined, 
but  which  has  so  rarely  in  fact  occurred— that  of  free  and 
independent  persons  uniting  in  an  absolutely  new  social 
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compact  for  mutual  help  and  defence,  and  thereby  crcat- 
[ing a  government  whose  actliority  ha*  had,  and  can  have 
had,  no  origin  save  in  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

A  few  prchminary  words  arc  needed  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  constitutions  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  South  African  Republic 
(commonly  called  the  Transvaal)  were  drawn  up. 

Ab  early  as  1820  a  certain  number  of  farmers,  mostly 
of  Dutch  origin,  living  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Cape 
Colony,  were  in  ihe  habit  of  driving  their  flocks  and 
herds  into  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
where  ihcy  found  good  f^e^!l  pasture  during  and  after 
the  summer  rains.  About  1828  a  few  of  these  farmers 
established  themselves  permanently  there,  siill  of  course 
remaining  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  which  liad 
acquired  Cape  Colony  first  by  conquest  and  then  by  pur- 
chase in  1806  and  1814.  In  1835-6,  however,  a  much 
greater  number  of  farmers  migrated  from  the  colony; 
some  in  larger,  some  in  smaller  bodies.  'Hiey  had  vari- 
ous grievances  against  the  British  Government,  some 
dating  back  as  far  as  1JJ15:  and  ihey  desired  to  live  by 
theniselve.t  in  iheir  own  way,  untroubled  by  the  Gover- 
nors whom  it  sent  to  rule  the  coimtry  '.  Between  1835 
and  1838  a  considerable  number  of  these  emigrants 
moved  into  the  country  beyond  the  Orange  River,  some 
remaining  there,  others  pushing  still  further  to  the 
north-cast  into  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  beyond 
the  Vaal  River,  while  a  third  body,  perhaps  the  largest, 
moved  down  into  what  was  then  a  thinly  peopled  Kaiir 
land,  and  is  now  the  British  colony  of  Natal.  This  i.* 
not  the  place  in  which  to  relate  the  striking  story  of 
their  battles  with  the  Zulu  king  and  of  their  struggle  with 
th<  British  Government  for  the  possession  of  Natal.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  this  third  body  ultimately  quitted 
Nata)  to  join  the  other  emigrants  north  of  the  motin- 

<  A  concikT  afcmint  of  ibng  |;ricnncn  arul  3  ikclch  of  thr  »ub«rqupn(  blslorjr 
of  Ihr  CRiiicrinti  iDoy  be  founri  is  Dr-ThaW Stfrjr  i/ Snti  A/ria  liiulillihBl  hy 
How  PuliumX  and  ta  my  Imfnainu  r/ SfxtH  A/rr.-a.K\a^t.  al  tad  ill.    See 
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tains ;  and  that,  aiier  many  conflicts  between  those  emi- 
grants and  (he  nllive  tribes,  and  some  serious  difficulties 
with  successive  Governors  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Britisb 
Government  finally,  by  a  Convention  signed  at  Sand 
River  in  1852,  recognized  the  independence  of  the  set- 
tlers beyond  the  V'aal  River,  while,  by  a  later  Conven- 
tion signed  at  Bloemfontein  in  1854,  it  rcnouncctl  the 
sovereignty  it  had  claimed  over  the  country  between  the 
Orange  River  and  the  Vaal  River,  leaving  the  inbabi- 
tams  of  both  these  territories  free  lo  settle  their  own 
future  form  of  government  for  themselves. 

These  two  Conventions  are  the  legal  and  formal 
startinfi-points  oi  the  two  republics  in  South  Africa,  and 
from  them  the  history  of  those  republics,  as  self-govern- 
ing states,  recogniied  in  the  community  of  nations  by 
international  law,  takes  its  beginning.  The  emigrant 
farmers  liad.  however,  already  been  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  establish  some  sort  of  government 
among  themselves.  As  early  as  1836  an  assembly  of  one 
of  the  largest  emigrant  groups  then  dwclUng  in  the 
Orange  River  Territory,  elected  seven  persons  to  con- 
stitute a  body  with  legislative  and  judicial  power.  In 
1838  the  Xalal  emigrants  established  a  Volksraad  (coun- , 
cil  of  the  people)  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  mem-' 
bers,  elected  annually,  who  met  every  three  months  and 
had  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity, acting  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
by  a  small  committee  called  the  Commissie  Raad.  AQ 
important  measures  were,  however,  submitted  to  a 
general  meeting  called  the  Publiek,  in  which  every 
burgher  was  entitled  to  speak  and  vote.  It  was  a  pri- 
marj'  a<^senibly,  like  the  Old  English  Folk  Mot,  or  the 
Landesgemeinde  of  the  older  Swiss  Cantons.  A  some* 
what  similar  system  prevailed  among  the  farmers  settled 
in  the  country  beyond  ihe  Vaal  River.  They  too  had  a 
Volksraad,  or  sometimes — for  they  were  from  time  to 
time  divided  into  separate  and  practically  independent; 
republican  communities — several  \'olksraad5 ;  and  eac 
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district  or  petty  republic  had  3  commandant -general. 
Their  organization  was  really  more  military  than  civil, 
and  the  commandanl-gcncral  with  his  Krygsraad  (coun- 
cil of  war),  consisting  of  the  commandants  and  field  cor- 
nets within  the  district,  formed  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  regular  cxecittive.  I  have  unforiunat«Iy  been  unable 
to  obtain  proper  material  for  the  internal  political  his- 
tory,  if  «uch  a  term  can  be  used,  of  these  communities 
before  ihey  proceeded  to  enact  the  constitiitions  to  be 
presently  described,  and  fear  that  such  materials  as  do 
exist  arc  very  scanty.  But,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  all  the  communities  of  the  emigrant  farmers, 
supreme  power  was  deemed  to  be  vested  in  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  male  citizens,  usually  acting  tlirough  a 
council  of  delegates,  and  that  the  permanent  officials 
were  generally  a  magistrate,  called  a  landrost,  in  each 
village,  a  field  cornel  in  each  ward,  and  a  commandant 
in  each  district.  All  these  officials  were  chosen  by  the 
people '.  In  these  primitive  arrangementJ  consisted  the 
materL-ils  out  of  which  a  constitutional  government  had 
to  be  built  lip. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  Orange  River  Ter- 
ritory, which  by  the  Convention  of  1854  was  recognized 
as  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  that  of  the  Transvaal 
Territory  begin  to  diverge.  In  describing  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  republics,  I  take  first  that  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  because  it  dates  from  1854.  while  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Transv.ial  is  four  years  younger,  hav- 
ing been  adopted  in  1858.  The  former  is  also  by  far  the 
simpler  and  shorter  document. 

When  the  liritish  Government  in  1854  voluntarily  di- 
vested itself  of  its  rights  over  the  Orange  River  Terri- 
tory, greatly  against  the  will  of  some  of  its  subjects 
there,  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  were  estimated 
at  15,000  Europeans,  most  of  them  of  Dutch,  the  rest  of 

■  t  *m  indcbMd  tat  ihdii  al  (Iifm  UcU  rcxuilinit  il>c  tally  OTRanlnilon  a(  Iba 
cMlirnnu  ID  Dr.  G.  M.  Thul'i  HSilrrj t/ikt  Baeri  /«  S»MIt  A/rtt»,*  tnak  ol 
MmMmtilc  mcrli  uid  iniCTOt.  whiih,  towtvcr.  eurin  lu  nuntlva  down  ooly 
MUM- 
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British  origin.  (The  number  of  native  Kafirs  was  much 
larger,  but  cannot  now  be  eslimated.)  The  great  nu- 
jorily  were  farmers,  pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle  on 
large  farms,  but  five  small  villages  already  existed,  one 
of  which,  Bloemfonlein,  has  grown  to  be  a  town  of 
5.800  people,  and  is  now  the  capital.  The  Volksraad,  or 
assembly  of  delegates  of  the  people,  framed,  and  on 
April  10,  1854.  enacted,  a  constitution  for  the  new  re- 
public. This  constitution  was  revised  and  amended  in 
1866,  and  again  in  1879,  but  the  main  features  of  the 
original  instrument  remain.  1  proceed  to  deal  with  it 
as  it  now  stands. 

II.    COKSTITDTtON    OP  THE  OraKGE    FrEE   StATE. 

This  Constitution,  which  is  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
is  called  De  Constitutit,  is  a  terse  and  straightforward 
document  of  sixty-two  articles,  most  of  which  are  only 
a  few  lines  in  length ' .  It  begins  by  defining  the  qualifi- 
cations for  citizenship  and  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
(articles  1  to  4),  and  incidentally  imposes  the  obligation 
of  military  service  on  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty.  Only  white.*  can  be  citiiens.  New- 
comers may  obtain  ciliicenship  if  (hey  have  resided  one 
year  in  the  state  and  have  real  property  to  the  value 
of  at  least  /150  sterling  ("$750).  or  if  (hey  have  resided 
three  successive  years  and  have  made  a  written  promise 
of  allegiance. 

Ar(iele$  5  to  27  deal  with  the  composition  and  func- 
tions of  the  Volksraad.  or  ruling  assembly,  which  is  de- 
clared to  possess  the  supreme  legislative  authority.  It 
consists  of  representatives  (at  present  fifty-eight  in  num- 
ber), one  from  each  of  the  wards  or  Kicld  Cornetcies, 
and  one  from  the  chief  town  or  village  of  each  of  the  (at 
present  nineteen)  districts.    They  are  elected  for  four 

Tlj  llMlB  II     ilii  I     iHi  illMliiMiail  riitirTliW'li  "'  11 1  ^n*  SuuOlr. 
IMkndtVBlten)  ror  mock  rrtiiiilliii  Undly  fnnit*i<  M  mc  rc«u<iiac  thu 
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years,  onc-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Twelve  con- 
stitute at  quorum.  Every  citizen  is  eligible  who  lias  not 
been  convicted  of  crime  by  a  jury  or  been  di-ciared  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  who  possesses  fixed  (i.e.  real) 
unmortgaged  property  of  the  value  of  £500  at  least. 

Tlie  Volksraad  is  to  meet  annually  ii>  May,  and  may 
be  summoned  to  an  extra  session  by  its  chairman,  as 
also  by  the  President  (§  34),  or  by  the  President  and  ihe 
Executive  Council  (§  45). 

Tlic  Volksraad  has  power  to  depose  the  President  if 
insolvent  or  convicted  of  crime,  and  may  al-so  itself  try 
him  on  a  charge  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  gra%'e 
oflfenee;  Inil  the  whole  Volk>raad  must  be  present  or 
have  been  duly  stmimoncd.  and  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  is  required  for  conviction.  The  sentence  shall  in 
these  cases  extend  only  to  deposition  from  office  and 
disqualification  for  public  service  in  future,  a  President 
so  deposed  being  liable  to  further  criminal  proceedings 
before  the  regular  court.t. 

The  vote.t  of  members  of  the  Volksraad  shall  be  re- 
corded on  a  demand  by  one-fiflh  of  those  present.  Tlic 
sittings  are  to  be  public,  save  where  a  special  cause  for 
a  secret  silting  exists. 

The  Volksraad  shall  make  no  law  restricting  ihe  right 
of  public  meeting  and  petition. 

It  shall  concern  itself  with  the  promotion  uf  religion 
and  education. 

It  shall  promote  and  support  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Cluirch. 

It  may  alter  the  constitution,  but  only  by  a  majority 
of  three-fifths  of  the  votes  in  two  consecutive  annual 
sessions. 

It  has  power  to  regulate  the  administration  and 
finances,  levy  taxes,  borrow  money,  and  provide  for 
the  public  defence. 

Articles  38  to  41  deal  with  the  choice  and  functions 
of  the  President  of  the  state. 
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He  is  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  cituem, 
the  Volksraad,  however,  recommending  one  or  mort 
per^on^  to  llie  citizens  *. 

He  i»  chosen  for  five  years  and  is  rc-cligible. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  executive,  charged  with  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments and  public  service  generally,  and  i&  responsible 
to  the  Vtdksraad,  his  acta  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
that  body.  He  is  to  report  annitally  to  the  V'olk9>raad, 
to  assist  its  deliberations  by  his  advice,  but  withoni  the 
right  of  voting,  and,  if  necessary,  to  propose  bills.  He 
make*  appointments  to  public  offices,  and  may  till  va- 
cancies that  occur  when  the  Volksraad  is  not  sitting,  but 
his  appointments  require  its  confirmation.  (Such  con- 
firmation has  been  hardly  ever,  it  ever,  refused.)  He 
may  also  suspend  public  functionaries,  but  dismissal  ap- 
pears to  require  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad. 

Articles  42  to  46  deal  with  the  Executive  Council.  It 
consists  of  five  members,  besides  the  State  President, 
wlio  is  ex-cfhcio  diairman,  with  a  deciding  or  overriding 
vote  {bfslisKttde  diem).  Of  these  five,  one  is  the  tandrost 
(magistrate)  of  Bloemfoniein.  another  the  Stale  Secre- 
tary, both  these  otlicijils  being  appointed  by  the  Prcsi- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Volksraad ;  the  remaining 
three  are  elected  by  the  \*olktraad.  This  Council  ad- 
vises the  President,  but  does  not  control  his  action  in 
matters  which  the  Constitution  entrusts  to  him.  reports 
its  proceedings  annually  to  the  Volksraad.  and  has  the 
rights,  in  conjunction  with  the  President,  of  pardoning 
offenders  and  of  declaring  marti.1l  law. 

Regarding  the  }u<licial  power  only  two  provisions  re- 
quire mention.  Article  48  declares  this  power  lo  be  ex- 
clusively exercisable  by  the  courts  of  law  established  by 
law.  Article  49  secures  trial  by  jiu-y  in  all  criminal 
causes  to  the  superior  courts. 

Local  government  and  military  organization,  subjects 

■  In  pntUte.  tlw  nmmwnJiillaa  of  tiie  miiorllT  ol  llw  VaAiNkd  U  taiikXk. 
M  llkdir  ID  cann  the  dcetka  «<  tbc  wnuB  »  MraouMariel. 
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intimately  connected  in  Dutch  South  Africa,  occupy  arti- 
cles 50  to  56  inclusive. 

A  fiolil  cornet  is^  clecicd  by  the  citizens  of  each  ward, 
a  field  commandant  by  those  of  each  district,  in  both 
cases  from  amonfj  themselves  •.  In  case  of  war,  all  the 
commandants  and  cornets  taken  together  elect  a  Com- 
mandant-Cieneral,  who  thereupon  receivea  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Fresitlcni.  lliose  who  elected  him  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  dismiss  him  and 
choose  another.  F.vcry  field  cornet  and  commandant 
must  liavc  landed  property,  the  latter  to  the  vahic  of 
£200  at  l«a«t. 

Article  57  declares  Roman  Dutch  law  to  he  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  slate  ^ 

Articles  58  and  59  declare  that  the  law  shall  be  ad- 
ministered without  respect  of  persons  and  that  every 
resident  shall  be  held  bound  to  obey  it.  while  articles  60, 
61,  and  62  guarantee  the  riRhis  of  property,  of  personal 
liberty,  and  of  press  freedom. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  general  criticisms  upon 
the  frame  of  government  established  by  this  Constitu- 
tion till  we  have  examined  that  of  the  sister  republic 
of  the  Transvaal,  which  agrees  with  it  in  many  re- 
spects. Rut  we  may  here  briefly  note,  before  passing 
further,  a  few  remarkable  features  of  the  present  iniitrH- 
tnent. 

1.  It  is  a  Rigid  constitution,  i.e.  one  which  cannot  be 
changed  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  authurity  as 
that  whereby  the  ordinary  law  is  changed,  but  which 
must  be  changed  in  some  specially  prescribed  form — in 
this  case,  by  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  Volksraad 
in  two  successive  sessions  '. 

2.  'Hie  body  of  the  people  do  not  come  in  as  a  vot- 


>biAi«iUerA|iol  Roma  Uie  krmjr  c1«<M  iimubordliuM  pfficm. 

•  XMuaDBlAlMrkttic  tvanonktiBllMviM  SouihAfrfoi.cnnlntholmDtt 
potdy  Rmttili  coltroyef  Naul  (Uioush  ol  oHinc  noi  In  I'ortugufU  or  G«nnui 
Hrrlurr),  li  haBbnn  larRdy  nlTHKd.ripcvlitlT  Intho  Brhinh  colonln.  h)rr(ccnl 
IvxbUltoa. 

■  Ai  to  lUn^d  Coiutiltilloiu.MC  Ba*7  111. 
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ing  power,  save  for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Commaiitlani-Geiieral.  All  other  powers,  even  that 
of  amending  the  constitution,  belong  to  the  Volks- 
raad. 

3.  There  is  only  one  Itgislalivc  chamber, 

4.  The  President  has  no  veto  on  the  acts  oi  the 
legislature. 

5.  The  President  has  the  right  of  sitting  in  and  ad- 
dressing the  legislature. 

6.  The  President's  Council  is  not  of  his  own  choosing, 
but  is  given  him  by  the  legislature. 

7.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  sit  neither 
in  the  Council  nor  in  ihe  legislature. 

8.  Tile  legislature  may  apparently  reverse  any  and 
every  act  of  the  President,  save  those  (pardon  of  offences 
and  declaration  of  martial  law)  specially  given  to  him 
and  the  Executive  Council. 

American  readers  will  have  noted  for  themselves  some 
few  points  in  this  Constitution  which  have  been  drawn 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  Others  arc  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Constitution  framed  for  the 
French  Republic  in  1848.  Comparatively  few  contro- 
versies upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  debated  with  any  warmth.  One,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Volksraad  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  arose  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Volksraad  has  power  to  punish  a  citizen 
for  contempt  by  committing  him  to  prison  for  a  long 
term,  and  lo  direct  the  State  Attorney  to  prosecute  him. 
The  judges  disapproved  what  they  deemed  an  uncon- 
stitutional stretching  of  authority  by  the  legislature. 
Using  Ihe  opportunities  of  influencing  public  opinion 
which  the  delivery  of  charges  to  juries  gave  them,  they 
ultimately  so  affected  the  mind  of  the  people  that  tJie 
Volksraad  tacitly  retired  from  its  position,  leaving  the 
question  of  right  imdctermincd. 
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in.  Constitution  or  thr  South  African  Rkpublic. 

The  Soulh  African  Republic,  or  Transvaal  State  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  is  nilcd  by  a  iimch  longer,  much 
less  clejir.  ami  imicli  less  sysiemalically  arranged  docu- 
ment than  lliat  e^labJished  by  its  sister  commonwealth '. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  content?  of  this  constitution 
is  indeed  unfit,  as  too  minute,  for  a  fundamental  instru- 
ment of  government ;  and,  whatever  the  intention  of  its 
framcrs  may  have  been,  it  has  not  in  fact  been  treated 
as  a  fundamental  instrument.  Whether  it  is  really  such, 
in  strict  contemplation  of  law.  is  a  question  often  dis- 
cussed in  professional  circles  in  Pretoria  and  Johannes- 
burg. I  shall  summarize  the  more  important  of  its 
provisions — they  occupy  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
articles — and  endeavour  iht-rewith  lo  prc-ienl  an  outline 
of  the  frame  of  government  which  they  establish. 

The  Grondwet  (Ground-law)  or  Constitution  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  an  assembly  of  delegates  and 
approved  by  the  assembly  il-self  in  February,  1858.  It 
is  in  Dutch,  but  has  been  translated  into  English  more 
than  once. 

Article  6  declares  the  territory  of  the  republic  open  to 
every  stranger  who  submits  himself  to  the  laws — a  pro- 
vision noteworthy  in  view  of  recent  events — and  declares 
all  persons  within  the  territory  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  person  and  property. 

Article  8  states,  inter  alia,  that  the  people  '  permit  tlic 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  subject  to 
prescribed  provisions  against  the  practice  of  fraud  and 
deception';  a  provision  upon  whose  intention  light  is 
thrown  by  the  suspicions  felt  by  the  Boers  of  the  Hngltsh 
missionaries. 

Article  9  declares  that  '  the  people  will  not  tolerate 


■  I  havr  to  ihxnk  my  ftiend  Mr .  J.G-Kiiii*,lat»Chlef  Jimlceot  ihtSouUi  A(rt- 
»n  Rrpuulic,  tut  inforDMtlon  kindly  nippilnl  lo  idg  n^tdlns  ctruJn  paints  la 
thiiCoiuiautliin. 
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equality  between  coloured  uu)  white  inhabttants  either 
in  church  or  in  slate '.' 

.'Vrtkic  10  (orbids  slavery  or  dealing  in  slaves. 

Article  19  grants  the  liberty  of  the  pre**. 

Aniclcs  ao  to  23  formerly  declared  that  the  people 
would  maintain  the  principles  oi  the  doctrine  of  the 
Oiitcb  Reformed  Church,  as  fixed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort 
in  1618  and  1619.  that  (he  Dutch  Rcfonned  Church  shall 
be  the  Church  of  the  State,  that  no  persons  shall  be 
elected  to  the  Volksraad  who  arc  not  members  of  that 
Church,  that  no  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged save  that  of  the  consistories  of  that  Church,  and 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  nor  any  Protestant 
Churches  save  those  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  shall  be  permitted  within  the  re- 
public. But  these  archaic  provisions  were  in  the  revised 
Cirondwel  of  1889  reduced  to  a  declaration  that  only 
mcHiber*  of  a  Protestant  Cliurch  should  be  elected  to 
the  Volksraad  '. 

After  these  general  provisions  wc  come  to  the  frame 
of  government.  Legislation  is  committed  to  a  Volks- 
raad. '  the  highest  authority  of  the  slate.'  It  is  to  consist 
of  at  least  twelve  members  (the  number  is  at  present 
twenty-four)  who  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
possess  landed  property.  Each  district  returns  an  equal 
number  of  members.  Residence  within  the  district  is 
not  required  of  a  candidate.  The  members  were  for- 
merly elected  for  two  years,  and  one-half  retired  annu- 
ally. Their  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  four  years. 
Every  citizen  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
enjoys  the  suffrage  "  (persons  of  colour  are  of  course 

■  The  Bocri  arc  ■  Rcnulnrl;  rtllRtou*  pmplr,  anil  read  Ibdr  It1b1««.    Rul  Oier 

^inw  shown  Itltk  tt^iA  Ut  I  Cirlnlhian*  tit,  n-  f ijil.iEiaiit  iil.  b€;  And  Colov^OK 
iH.  11.  The  Bine  fnAjr  be  >ajj  uf  ihp  pcciplc  of  t]i«  Soulhcn  Sfitnof  AmnicAt 
nnJ  l>  Indcal  klio  (rut  of  the  lot  it!>ifioui  Eiiuliili  >>oi!i  i<i  Saudi  Afrfca  lod  la  the 
Wat  India- 

*  I  Bin  Informal  thai  tvfn  ihli  mtrlciton  w»  ibutliliid  lulmqiicatlr  to  iftgj. 

*  The  •uff/Bflc  wa«  br  ^ub«<]u?nl  ^riAptinenti  rcitrlfMrtl  a*  rtvpccis  ImmljTnnli 
anilihr  •nniof  tmmleTan(»;  and  In  ifQ;  s  pnnn  cmnlnir  tnio  theMiiinityrrnjiij  nm 
ubUklA  full  clcciunl  ri);I}U  till  afi«r  a  podod  of  twlvo  yt^n.    In  July  tU/^,  iltnc 
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iacapaHc  of  voling  or  of  being  elected).  T\\e  unwork- 
able provision  of  the  old  (irondwct  that '  any  matter  dis- 
cussed shall  be  decided  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes ' 
was  subsequently  repealed. 

Three  months  are  to  be  given  to  the  people  for  inti- 
mating to  the  V'olksraail  their  opinion  on  any  proposed 
law.  '  except  laws  which  admit  of  no  delay '  (g  12),  but 
laws  may  be  discussed  whether  published  three  niontbs 
before  their  introduction  or  introduced  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Volksraad  (§43).  The  sittings  are  to  open 
and  close  with  prayer,  and  are  to  be  public,  unless  the 
chairman  or  the  President  of  the  Kxecutivc  Council 
deems  secrecy  necessary. 

!f  the  high  court  of  justice  declares  the  President,  or 
any  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  the  Command- 
ant-General, unfit  to  fill  bis  office,  Ihc  Volk.sraad  shall 
remove  from  office  the  person  so  declared  unfit  and  shall 
provide  for  filling  the  vacant  oflice. 

The  administration,  as  well  as  the  proposal,  of  laws 
was  by  the  old  Grondwet  given  to  an  lixecutivc  Council 
(8  '3)-  Tbc  revised  instrument  vests  it  in  the  State  Presi- 
dent. Tlie  President  is  elected  for  five  years  by  the  citi- 
lens  voting  all  over  the  country.  He  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  and  be  a  member  of  a  Protestant  (for- 
merly of  the  Dutch  Reformed)  Quirch  (§  56).  He  is 
the  highest  officer  of  the  state,  and  appoints  all  oflicials. 
All  public  servants,  except  those  who  administer  justice, 
are  subordinate  to  him  and  under  his  supervision.  In 
case  of  his  death,  dismissal,  or  inability  to  act,  bis  func- 
tions devolve  on  the  oldest  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  till  a  new  appointment  is  made.  The  Volksraad 
shall  dismiss  him  on  conviction  of  any  serious  offence. 
He  is  to  propose  laws  to  the  Volksraad — '  whether  ema- 
nating from  himself  or  sent  in  to  him  by  the  people ' — 
and  support  them  in  that  body  either  personally  or 
through  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.    He  has. 


manihi  htfort  ihe  w*r  whlcb  broke  out  In  ili*i  jtii.  ih«  period  wm  thoRcned  » 
MTcn  yt*.n  owIhe  Io  pwurt  by  Ux  Sritldi  ConrDmcnt, 
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hoirCTcr,  no  right  to  vote  in  ibc  \^olksraaci.  He  recom- 
ineiids  to  the  Volksraad  persons  for  appoinimcni  lo 
public  posts;  and  may  suspend  public  servants,  saving 
his  responsibtliiy  lo  the  \'o!ksraad.  He  submits  an  esti- 
mate of  revenue  and  expenditure,  reports  on  his  own 
sctioa  during  the  past  year  and  on  the  condition  of  ibc 
republic,  visits  annually  all  towns  and  villages  where  any 
public  office  exists  to  give  due  opportunity  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  staling  their  wishes. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  four  ofSdal  mem- 
bers besides  the  President,  namely,  the  State  Secretary, 
the  Commandant-General,  the  Supcrinicndetu  of  Native 
Affairs,  and  the  Keeper  oi  Minutes  (Satntenkaiider),  and 
of  two  other  members.  AH  except  the  Commandam- 
Gcocrat  are  elected  by  the  \'oUcsraad:  the  Secretary  for 
four  years,  the  two  other  members  ior  three  years.  The 
CoottBaiuiant-Gencral  is  elected  by  the  burghers  of  the 
whole  repubUc  for  ten  years.  All.  includiiq;;  the  Presi- 
dent, are  entitled  to  sit,  but  not  to  vote,  in  the  Volksraad. 
The  Prciidcnt  and  Council  carr>-  on  correq>Qodepce 
with  foreign  powers,  and  may  commute  or  remit  a  poial 
tenience.  A  scmencc  of  death  requires  the  tmanimous 
coofinnation  of  the  Council.  The  President  may.  with 
the  uBantmous  consent  of  the  Council,  prodaim  wmr  aad 
pabKth  a  war  ordinance  sonmioning  all  persons  to  serve 
123.66,84). 

The  provisions  relatii^  to  the  military  oc^anization 
(§$93-114)  are  intere<ting  chie^y  as  indicating  the 
l^ilv  militant  character  ot  the  republic.  Express  pro- 
Ttsioo  b  made  not  only  for  foreign  war  and  for  the 
mainteiiance  of  order  at  home,  bat  also  for  the  cases  of 
native  insurrection  and  of  disaffection  or  drS  war  among 
the  white*.  The  officers  are  all  elected  by  the  faorghefa, 
the  Commandant'Genenl  by  the  whole  body  of  borgfaera 
[or  ten  years,  the  comreaodant*  in  each  district  for  five 
years,  the  field  cometo  and  atwttl  fidd  comets  in  the 
wards  for  three  year*. 

ThehMlictary($§  ti5-i35)conustsof  Iandrosts(i]iagjs- 
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trates  who  also  discharge  administrative  duties),  heem- 
fraden  (locaJ  co»ncillor>  or  assessors),  and  jnrors.    The 
provisions  regarding  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  are 
mtnule  and  curious  in  their  way,  but  have  no  great  in- 
terest (ur  constitutional  purposes.    Two  landrosts  are 
proposed  to  the  people  of  the  judicial  district  by  the 
Executive  Council,  and  the  people  vote  between  these 
two.    Minute  provisions  regarding  ihc  oaths  to  be  taken 
by  these  ofticials  and  by  jurymen,  and  regarding  the 
penalties  they  may  inllict,  fill  the  remaining  articles.    A 
[guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  conrli  is  to  be 
■found  in  the  general  statement  in  article  15  that  'the 
judicial  power  is  vested  tn  landrusts,  heemraden,  and 
[jurors,'  and  in  the  declaration  {§  57)  that  the  judicial  offi- 
ers  are  "  left  altogether  free  and  independent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  power."    A  High  Court  and  a 
Circuit  Court,  not  provided  for  in  the  old  Grondwel, 
appear  in  that  of  1889,  and  are  appointed  for  life.    The 
Hiffh  Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne 
judges. 

The  old  Grondwet  also  contained  some  curious  details 

LTclating  to  civil  administration  (which  was  primarily  en- 

llrusied  to  ilie  judicial  <ifficfri,  suppoited  by  the  com- 

f-niandants  and  tield  cornets),  and  the  revenue  of  the 

'State,  which  was  intended  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  fees 

and  licenced,  the  people  liaving  little  disposition  to  be 

directly  taxed.    The  farm  tax  was  not  to  exceed  forty 

dollars,  and  the  poll-tax,  payable  by  persons  without  or 

with  only  one  farm,  was  fixed  at  five  dollars  annually. 

Five  dollars  was  the  payment  allowed  to  each  member 

of  the  Volksraad  for  each  day's  attendance.     Most  of 

these  provisions  have  disappeared  from  the  instrument 

of  1889.    The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council, 

which  had  been  fixed  at  5.333  dollars,  2  schcllings,  and 

4  siuivers,  to  be  increased  as  the  revenue  increased, 

now  amounts  to  £7,000  sterling  ($35,000)  per  annum. 

besides  allowances. 

The  most  considerable  change  made  since  18S9  was 
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the  establishment,  in  1890,  of  a  chamber  called  the  Sec- 
ond Volksraatl.  which  is  elected  on  a  more  Hbcral  basis 
than  the  I-irst  \'olksraad,  persons  who  have  resided 
in  the  country  for  two  years,  have  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  and  have  complied  with  divers  otiier  require- 
ments, being  admissible  as  voters.  This  assembly,  how 
ever,  enjoys  little  real  power,  for  its  competency  is  con- 
fined to  some  specified  matters,  and  to  such  others  as 
the  First  Volksraad  may  refer  to  it ;  and  its  acts  may  be 
overruled  by  the  First  Raad,  whereas  the  Second  Kaad 
has  no  power  of  passing  upon  the  resolutions  or  laws 
enacted  by  the  First  Kaad.  The  Second  Volksraad  is, 
therefore,  not  a  second  chamber  in  the  ordinary  »ense 
of  the  tenn,  such  as  tlic  Senate  in  American  Stales  or 
the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  but  an  appendage  to  the 
old  popular  House.  It  ^^'as  never  intended  to  exercise 
much  power,  and  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
cession, more  apparent  than  real,  to  the  demands  of 
the  Uitlanders,  or  recent  immigrants  excluded  from 
citizenship. 

A  few  general  observations  may  be  made  on  this 
Constitulion  before  we  proceed  to  examine  it»  legal  cha- 
racter and  effect. 

It  was  in  its  older  form  a  crude,  anteclmtcal  docn- 
ment,  showing  little  trace  on  the  part  of  those  who 
drafted  it  cither  of  legal  skill  or  of  a  knowledge  of  other 
constitutions.  The  language  was  often  vague,  and  many 
of  the  provisions  went  into  details  ill-fitted  for  a  funda- 
mental law. 

Although  enacted  by  and  for  a  pure  democracy,  it  was 
based  on  inequality — inefjuality  of  whites  and  blacks, 
inequality  of  religious  creeds.  Not  only  was  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  declared  to  be  established  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Siaie,  but  Roman  Catholic  churcbes  wm 
forbidden  to  exist,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  nor  Jew  nor 
Protestant  of  may  other  than  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  was  elif^bte  to  the  presidency,  or  to  membership 
of  the  legislatttrc  or  executive  council.    In  iu  improved 
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Kliai>c  (1889)  some  of  these  faults  have  been  corrected, 
and  in  particular  the  religious  rt-strictions  were  reduced 
to  a  requirement  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Landrosts  and  the  members  of  the  Volksraad 
should  belong  to  a  Protestant  Church.  Tlic  door,  how- 
ever, remained  barred  against  persons  of  colour. 

ft  contained  and  still  contains  little  in  the  nature  of 
a  Kill  of  Rights,  partly  perhaps  from  an  oversight  on 
the  jxirt  of  its  draflsmen,  but  parlly  also  owing  to  the 
assumption — which  the  early  history  of  the  republic 
amply  verified — that  the  Kovemment  woidd  be  a  weak 
one,  unable  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  private 
citizens. 

The  first  legal  question  which  arises  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  this  Constitution  relates  to  its  stability  and 
perniancncc.  Is  it  a  Rigid  or  a  Mexible  Constitution? 
That  is  to  say,  can  it,  like  the  constituiion  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  that  of  the  United  States,  be  altered 
only  in  sotue  specially  prescribed  fashion?  Or  may  it  be 
altered  by  tlio  ordinary  legislature  in  the  ordinary  way, 
like  any  other  part  of  the  law? 

In  favour  of  the  former  alternative,  that  the  consti- 
tution is  a  Rigid  one,  appeal  has  been  made  not  only 
to  the  name  Grondwct  (Ground-law),  but,  which  is  of 
more  consequence,  to  some  of  its  language.  Tlie  gene- 
ral declarations  of  the  power  of  the  people,  the  form  in 
which  they  entrust  power  to  the  legislature,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  to  the  judiciary  respectively  (as 
well  as  to  the  military  authority),  look  as  if  meant  to 
constitute  a  triad  of  authorities,  similar  to  that  created 
by  the  constitutions  of  American  State*,  no  one  of  which 
authorities  may  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  others. 
Some  things  seem  intended  to  be  secured  against  any 
alteration  by  the  legislature,  c.  g.,  article  9  declares  that 
'  the  people  will  not  allow  of  any  equality  between  co- 
loured and  white  inhabitants';  article  11  declare*  that 
'the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right 
of   protecting  and   defending  the   independence  and 
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inviolability  of  Churdi  and  State,  according  to  the 
laws.' 

On  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  constitution 
must  be  deemed  to  be  a  Flexible  one,  because  it  did 
not  in  its  original  furm,  and  docs  not  now.  contain  any 
provision  whereby  il  may  be  altered,  othcrwijie  than  by 
the  regular  legislature  of  the  country  aciing  according 
to  its  ordinary  legislative  methods.  One  cannot  suppose 
that  no  change  wa-s  intended  ever  to  be  made  in  the 
Crondwet.  That  .tupiJos.it  ion  would  be  absurd  in  view 
of  the  very  minute  provisions  on  ."iomc  trivial  subjects 
which  it  contains.  No  distinction  is  drawn,  by  the  terms 
of  the  instrumcnl,  between  these  initiuiiae  and  the  pro- 
visions of  a  more  general  and  apparently  permanent  na- 
ture. Ergo,  all  must  be  alterable,  and  alterable  by  the 
only  legislative  authority,  that  is  to  say.  the  Volksraad. 
This  view,  moreover,  is  the  view  which  the  legislature 
has  in  fact  taken,  and  in  which  the  people  have  certainly 
acquiesced.  Some  changes  have  been  made — such  as 
the  admission  to  the  electoral  franchise  of  persons  not 
belonging  lo  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  creation 
of  a  new  supreme  court,  and  the  cstaMishment  of  a 
Second  V'olksraad — which  arc  not  consistent  with  the 
Grondwet.  but  whose  validity  has  not  been  conte.<iled. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  iramcrs  of  the  Grondwet  appear  to  have  desired  to 
make  parts  of  their  work  fundamental  and  unchangeable, 
they  have  ncverlhelcss  drawn  no  distinction  between 
those  parts  and  the  rest,  and  have  provided  no  specific 
security  against  the  heedless  change  of  the  weightiest 
parts,  may  be  explained  by  noting  that  they  were  not 
skilled  jurists  or  politician*,  alive  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
task  they  had  undertaken.  They  expected  that  the 
Votksraad  would  continue  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
they  were  then,  and  would  respect  what  they  considered 
fundamental;  they  relied  on  the  general  opinion  of 
the  nation.  They  had,  moreover,  provided  a  method 
whereby  tlie  nation  should  always  have  an  opportunity 
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of  expressing  its  opinion  upon  legislation,  namely,  the 
provision  (§  12)  that  tiic  people  should  have  a  period  of 
t]]ree  months  within  which  to '  intimate  to  the  Volk&raad 
their  views  on  any  jiroposed  law,'  it  being  assumed  that 
th«  Volksraad  would  obey  any  such  intimation,  although 
no  means  is  provided  for  securing  that  it  will  do  so. 

This  provision  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question. 
It  excepts  '  those  laws  which  admit  of  no  delay.'  Now 
the  Volksraad  has  in  fact  neglected  the  general  provi- 
Bion,  and,  instead  of  allowing  the  three  months'  period, 
has  fre(|nently  hastily  passed  enactments  upon  which 
the  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion.  Such  enactments,  which  have  in  some  inManccs 
purported  to  alter  parts  of  the  Grondwct  itself,  are  called 
'resolutions  '  (besluUe)  as  opposed  to  laws ;  and  when  ob- 
jection has  been  taken  to  this  mode  of  legislation, 
these  resolutions  seem  to  have  been  usually  justified  on 
the  ground  of  urgency,  ahhougb  in  fact  many  of  them, 
if  important,  could  hardly  be  called  urgent.  They  have 
been  treated  as  efjually  binding  with  laws  passed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Grondwet  (for  up 
to  1895  article  12  seems  not  to  have  been  formally  al- 
tered) ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  their  validity  lias  been 
seriously  questioned  in  the  courts.  Those  who  support 
their  validity  argue  that  in  passing  such  resolutions  as 
laws,  the  \'ulksraad  must  be  taken  to  have  implicitly, 
but  decisively,  repealed  the  provision  of  article  12:  or 
that,  if  this  be  not  so,  still  the  Volksraad  is  under  article 
12  the  sole  judge  of  urgency,  and  can  legally  treat  things 
as  urgent  which  arc,  in  fact,  not  so;  a  view  affirmed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  in  a  case  (Stale  v.  Has)  which  arose  in 
1895.  They  adil  tliat  even  apart  from  both  these  argu- 
ments the  imbroken  u»tge  of  the  Volksraad  during  l 
number  of  years,  tacitly  approved  by  the  people,  must 
be  deemed  to  have  established  the  true  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  especially  as  according  to  Roman 
Dutch  law,  usage,  whether  affinnative  or  negative,  can 
alter  written  enactments  and  could  thus  annul  the  direc- 
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lions  of  article  12.  So  it  is  written  in  the  Digest  of  Jc 
tinian  (1.  3.  32) :  '  Inveterata  consuctixlo  pro  lege  ctnto- 
ditur  .  .  .  nam  quid  interest  suflragio  populos  vo- 
luntatcm  suam  dcclarct  an  rebus  ipsis  et  factis?  Quarc 
rcctissimc  ctiam  illud  receptum  est  ut  leges  non  solum 
suffragiu  Icgis  latoris,  scd  etiam  lacilo  consensu  omnium 
per  dcsiictwiinem  abrogeniur.'  To  llii.*,  however,  it  is 
answered  thai  the  principle  of  obsoIe!«ence  by  contrary 
practice  cannot  fitly  be  applied  where  a  statute  is  recent 
and  express. 

Cniil  1897,  the  High  Court  of  the  Transvaal  had  held 
that  the  resolutions  as  well  as  the  taws  passed  by  the 
Volksraad  were  fully  valid,  whether  or  no  they  had  been 
submitted  to  the  people  for  the  period  of  three  months, 
nor  had  the  question  of  their  being  really  urgent  been 
raised.  It  had  thus  declared  the  Grondwet  to  be  altera- 
ble by  the  Legislature,  and  so  not  a  Rigid  Constitution. 
In  that  year,  liowcvcr,  in  the  case  of  Broom  v.  Leyds,  the 
Court  held,  by  a  majority,  that  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  without  having  been  ttibmitteil  to  the  people 
during  ihe  period  prescribed  by  the  Grondwet  was  un- 
constitutional and  tliert-iyre  void,  thus  appearing  to  as- 
sert {for  the  language  of  the  judgement  is  not  very  clear) 
the  view  that  the  Grondwet  was  a  Rigid  Constitution, 
not  alterable  by  the  Legislature.  This  action  was 
warmly  resented  by  the  Executive  and  Legislature :  and 
the  latter  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  President  to 
require  from  every  judge  on  pain  of  dismissal  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  in  future  recognize  as  valid  every 
law  pa.-tsed  by  the  Volksraad,  and  not  again  assert  Ihe 
so-caJled  '  testing  power '  of  inquiring  whether  a  law 
conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Grondwet.  The 
Chief  Jui^tice  refused  to  make  this  declaration,  and  was 
accordingly  dismissed,  much  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
remembered  his  past  services  to  ihe  State, 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  apart  from  the  po- 
litical passion  which  has  been  brought  into  it,  the  true 
view  would  appear  to  be  the  following,  though  I  state 
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it  with  the  diffidence  becoming  a  stranger  who  is  also  im- 
perfectly informed  as  lo  ihc  constitutional  history  of  the 
republic. 

The  Grondwet  of  the  South  African  Republic,  though 
possibly  intended  !>y  its  framcrs  to  be  treated,  in  respect 
of  its  most  important  provisions,  as  a  fundamental  law 
not  to  be  altered  by  the  Volksraad  in  the  exercise  of  its 
ordinary  powers,  is  not  really  a  Rigid  constitution  but 
a  Flexible  one.  We  have  to  look  not  so  much  at  what 
the  framers  may  have  wished  as  at  what  the  Language 
employed  actually  conveys  and  imports ;  and  the  absence 
of  any  provision,  such  as  thai  contained  in  Ihc  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Orange  Free  State,  for  a  special  and  peculiar 
method  of  change,  is  decisive  upon  this  point.  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  accustomed  to  construe  strictly  documents 
which  contain  or  modify  powers,  might  be  inclined  to 
argue  that  the  validity  of  laws  (not  dealing  with  matters 
which  'admit  of  no  delay")  which  had  been  passed  as 
mere  resolutions,  ignoring  article  12,  may  have  been 
doubtful  until  the  Volksraad  modified  that  article  by 
legislation.  But  the  Transvaal  High  Courl  had  held  thai 
the  question  of  urgency  was  a  tjucJlion  for  the  discretion 
of  the  Volksraad ;  and  it  nnisi  be  adflc<l  that  persons  ac- 
customed to  other  legal  systems  do  not  necessarily  pro- 
ceed upon  American  principles.  The  .Swiss,  for  instance, 
make  their  legislature  tlic  interpreler  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  pur]>ose  of  determining  the  extent  of  legisla- 
tive power'.  .MIowing  for  this,  and  remembering  thai 
both  the  law  courts  and  the  whole  people  had  until  1897 
treated  the  Volksraad  as  an  absolutely  sovereign  body, 
the  action  it  took  in  asserting  its  sovereignty  need  excite 
no  surprise.  It  was  claiming  nothing  more  than  the 
powers  actually  enjoyed  by  the  British  Parliament. 
However,  although  the  Volksraad  was  merely  enforcing 
the  rights  which  it  reasonably  (and  I  think  correctly) 
conceived  itself  to  possess,  and  could  not  have  permitted 
the  majority  of  the  High  Court  to  assert  a  power  prc- 

■  See  BMajr  III,  p.  igs> 
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viotuly  unknown,  a  wiser  course  would  have  been  to 
iliiicniJ  the  Con»tilutioii  in  some  way  which  would  have 
Kiven  to  the  judiciary  a  more  assured  position  than  that 
which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  a  confessedly  crude 
Vul  )iii|>cr(cet  instrument.  It  was  through  the  confused 
buvuagc  of  the  (irondwet  that  the  whole  difticuiiy  arose, 
and  while  formally  declaring  that  the  Grondwet  was  not 
—at  it  ceriainly  was  not — a  Rigid  Constitution,  the 
V'i4k>Titad  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more 
luilfil  to  the  needs  of  a  society  which  had  grown  to  be 
dilTereni  from  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally 
Biuivtcd. 


IV,    OlIUtaVATIOKR   OH    THK    CkAKACTKK     AND    WORKING 
or   BOTH   CoNSTITUriONS. 

The  principles  of  these  Constitutions  are  highly  demo- 
cratic. They  were  intended  so  to  be.  Among  the  white* 
•cllled  In  these  wide  territories  there  prevailed  a  perfect 
•ocIaI  cqtiHUty,  a  passionate  love  of  independence.  at>d 
A  Nlroiig  dense  of  personal  dignity.  They  were  as  little 
Influenced  by  political  theories  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  civilited  men  in  this  century  to  be.  Their  wish  for  a 
Ifovernment  purely  popular,  and  indeed  for  very  little 
of  any  gvwcrnnicnl  at  all.  was  due  to  their  personal  ex- 
perience and  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  fotind 
Ihcmtelvcs  in  the  wilderness;  and  one  may  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  csublished  a  regular  govern- 
ment but  for  tlie  dangers  which  threatened  them  from 
the  warlike  native  tribes.  Such  sentiments  as  1  have  de- 
scribed would  have  disposed  lliem,  had  they  lived  in  a 
city,  or  in  a  small  area  like  the  cantons  of  Uri  or  Ap- 
penzell  in  Switzerland,  to  have  kept  legislation  and  the 
determination  of  all  grave  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  citizens.  But  they  lived  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  wilderness,  with  no  means  of  coin- 
nninication  save  ox-wagons  which  travel  only  some 
twelve  miles  a  day.    In  the  Orange  River  Territory  when 
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it  became  a  state  there  were  probably  tests  titan  three 
thousand  citizens,  though  its  area  wag  nearly  that  of 
England.  Hence  primary  assemblies  were  impossible, 
and  power  had  to  be  entrusted  to  a  representative  body. 

The  predominance  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  both  these  constitutions.  TTic  Trans- 
vaal Volksraad  originally  made  all  the  appointments  to 
the  civil  service,  for  the  President  had  only  the  right  of 
proposing,  and  even  in  the  revised  Grondwet  of  1889 
the  Raad  retains  the  right  of  approving  or  disapproving 
the  President's  appointments.  In  both  republics  the 
Volksraad  appoints  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Council 
which  surrounds  the  President,  to  advise,  but  also  to 
watch  and  check  him.  It  has  complete  control  of  reve- 
nue and  expenditure.  It  may  change  the  constitution, 
though,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  only  by  a  prescribed 
majority.  The  President  has  no  veto  on  its  acts ;  nor  is 
it,  as  in  most  modern  free  countries,  divided  into  two 
chambers  likely  to  differ  from  and  embarrass  one  an- 
other. Its  vote,  which  may,  if  it  pleases,  be  a  single  vote, 
given  under  no  restrictions  but  those  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, is  decisive. 

Tlie  comparative  feebleness  of  the  other  branches  of 
go\'ernment  correspond*  to  llie  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  legislalure.  The  authority  of  the  judiciary  re- 
ceived from  the  first  a  somewhat  vague  recogniiion,  and 
its  independence  \vas  at  one  time,  in  the  South  African 
Republic,  seriously  threatened  by  ihe  executive  and 
legislature,  and  saved  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  bench 
and  bar.  which  aroused  public  opinion  on  its  behalf.  The 
later  controversy  between  the  Volksraad  and  the  Chief 
Justice  has  been  already  discussed.  In  the  Free  State 
the  Court's  claim  to  be  the  proper  and  authoritative  in- 
terpreter of  the  constitution,  which  would  be  clear  upon 
English  or  American  principles,  was  never  formally  ad- 
milled.  And  though  the  judges  are  in  both  republics 
appointed  for  life,  their  salaries  are  at  the  mercy  o(  the 
legislature. 
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The  executive  head  of  (ht  government  has  no  doubt 
the  advantage,  as  in  an  American  State,  of  being  directly 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  not,  as  in  France,  by  llie 
legislalHre.  But  he  has  no  veto  on  acts  of  the  legisla- 
lure,  while  his  acts  can  be  overruled  by  it,  at  least  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  for  in  the  Transvaal  this  may  be 
more  doubtful.  Its  approval  is  required  to  any  appoint- 
ments he  may  sugpcst.  He  is  hampered  by  an  Kxecntive 
Council  which  he  has  not  himself  selected,  resembling 
in  this  respect  an  American  Stale  governor  rather  tlian 
the  President  of  the  Union,  ft  may,  in  the  Free  State, 
try  him  and  depose  him  if  convicted.  He  ha*  no  military 
authority,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  British  Crown 
and  its  ministers,  or  by  the  American  President,  for 
that  belongs  to  the  Commandant-General  (though  in  the 
Orange  Free  Slate  the  Commandant  'receives  instruc- 
tions *  from  the  President). 

Against  all  these  sources  of  weakness  there  are 
only  two  things  to  set.  The  President  can  speak  in 
the  Volksraad,  and  he  is  re-eligible  any  number  of 
times, 

Tlic  Executive  Council,  as  already  observed,  seems 
intended  to  restrain  the  President,  while  purporting  to 
aid  and  advise  him.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  mediaeval  England,  with  the  important  dif- 
ference that  it  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but 
partly  by  the  legislature,  partly  by  the  people.  As  we 
shall  see  presently,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

In  all  these  points  the  two  constitutions  present  a 
dose  likeness.  They  arc  also  similar  in  the  recognition 
which  they  originally  gave,  and  have  not  wholly  ceased 
to  pvc,  to  a  state  church — an  institution  opposed  to 
democratic  ideas  in  America  and  in  the  British  Colonies 
well  as  in  their  exclusion  of  persons  of  colour  from 
every  kind  of  political  right.  It  would  appear  that  upon 
this  point  there  has  never  been  any  substantial  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  two  republics.    Neither  indeed  is  there 
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much  difference  of  opinion  in  ihe  British  putis  of  Soulb 
Africa,  for  although  the  inflll«^n1:«  of  EngHsh  ideas  has 
been  so  far  felt  iliat  in  Cape  Colony  persons  of  colour 
arc  permitted  to  vote,  still  the  combination  of  3  property 
qualificalion  with  an  educational  qualification  greatly 
restricts  their  number,  A  republican  form  of  rov- 
crnmcnt,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  appear  to 
make  for  '  himian  rights  *  in  the  American  sense  of 
that  term,  any  more  than  it  did  in  the  United  States 
in  1788. 

Speaking  generally,  these  two  Constitutions  carry  the 
principle  of  the  onmipoleiicc  of  the  representative  cham- 
ber to  a  maximum.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  if  we 
compare  the  system  they  create,  first  with  the  cabinet 
»ysleni  of  Britain  and  her  scU-guverning  colonies,  and 
secondly  with  the  presidential  system  of  the  United 
SUtcs. 

The  main  differences  between  the  South  African 
scheme  of  government  and  the  Britteh  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

The  head  of  the  executive  is,  in  the  South  African  re- 
publics, chosen  directly  by  the  people,  whereas  in  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies  the  executive  ministr>-  is  virtually 
chosen  by  the  legislature',  though  nominally  by  the 
Crown  or  its  local  rcprescniative. 

In  these  republics  the  executive  cannot,  as  can  mioi- 
slcrs  under  the  British  system,  be  dismissed  by  a  vote 
of  the  legi.slature,  nor  on  the  other  band  has  the  execu- 
tive ihe  power  of  dissolving  the  legislature. 

In  these  republics  the  nomitial  is  also  the  real  and 
acting  executive  head,  whereas  in  the  British  system 
a  responsible  miiitstr>-  is  interijoscd  between  Ihe  nominal 
head  and  the  legislature. 

In  all  the  above -mentioned  points  the  South  African 
system  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  American. 


■  t'llOG  ihr  (iprmlon  wtikli  Biccliot  hu>  muilc  fjmillur.  Itiouffti  at  eoone 
PulUmFnt  [•  Iiir  (rem  dncrmlnlnK  Cli«  *niiif  cnmiHnltlun  ot  t.  miiUttix.  which 
■f  ocaulatull)'  ivnuln  peruM  a  would  not  tiivc  atloctcd, 
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In  these  republic*  the  President's  Council  need  not 
con&ist  of  persons  in  agri-ement  with  his  views  oi  policy. 
It  m«y  even  bt  hostile  to  him,  as  pari  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings's council  at  Calcutta  was  in  permanent  opposition 
to  that  governor.  Nor  docs  the  Executive  Council  con- 
sist, like  the  (normal)  Dritish  cabinet  and  United  States 
Federal  cabinet,  of  the  heads  of  the  great  administrative 
departments,  though  several  of^cials  sit  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  African  system  agrees 
with  the  British  in  permiitiiig  Ihe  head  of  the  working 
executive  to  3.pcak  in  the  legislature,  a  permission  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  (he  highest  importance,  and  which 
in  America  is  given  by  u!<age  neither  to  the  Federal 
President '  nor  to  a  State  governor. 

The  chief  ditTcrences  between  the  South  African  and 
the  American  system  arc  the  following : — 

Tlic  President  has,  in  the  South  African  republic*, 
far  less  independence  than  belongs  in  the  United  States 
to  cither  a  Federal  President  or  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State.  lie  has  no  veto  on  acts  of  the  legislature,  and 
less  indirect  power  through  the  patronage  at  his  dispo- 
sal. Moreover,  the  one-chambcrcd  legislature  is  much 
stronger  as  against  him  than  are  the  two-chambered 
legisLiturcs  of  .'\merica,  which  may,  and  frequently  do, 
differ  in  opinion,  so  that  the  President  or  Governor  can 
play  off  one  against  the  other.  Further,  as  already  ob- 
served, an  American  Federal  President  has  a  cabinet 
of  advisers  whom  he  has  himself  »elected,  and  an  .'Vinert- 
can  Stale  governor  lias  usually  ofticiab  around  him  who, 
being  elected  by  a  party  vote  at  the  same  election,  arc 
probably  his  political  allies;  whereas  a  South  African 
President  might  possibly  have  an  Executive  Council  of 
opponents  forced  on  him  by  the  \'olksraad.  And  even 
in  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  he  cannot  act  apart 
from  this  Executive  Council. 

The  distinctive  note  of  both  these  South  African  Con- 
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stitutions  is  the  kirn)  of  relation  they  create  between  the 
Executive  and  the  I-cgislatnre.  These  powers  are  not 
disjoined,  as  in  the  United  States,  because  a  South  Afri- 
can President  habitually  addresses  and  may  even  lead 
the  V'olksraad.  Neither  arc  they  united,  as  in  Britain 
and  her  colonic^,  where  the  Executive  is  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  the  legislature,  and  also  the  leader  of 
the  legislature,  for  the  South  African  President  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  Axed  term,  and  cannot  be  displaced 
by  the  V'olksraad.  He  combines  the  independence  of  an 
American  President  with  the  opportunities  of  influ- 
encing the  legislature  enjoyed  by  a  British,  or  British 
colonial,  Ministry.  For  nearly  all  practical  purposes  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature,  because  he  has  neither 
a  veto,  like  the  American  President,  nor  a  power  of  dis- 
solution, like  the  British  Ministry.  The  Volksraad  could 
take  all  real  power  from  him,  should  it  be  so  minded. 
But  he  is  strong  by  the  possession  of  the  two  advantages 
just  mentioned.  He  can  persuade  his  Volksraad,  which 
has  not,  by  forming  itself  into  organised  parlies,  become 
inaccessible  to  persuasion.  He  can  influence  the  opinion 
of  his  people,  because  he  is  their  choice,  and  a  single  man 
in  a  high  place  fixes  the  attention  and  leads  the  minds  of 
a  people  more  than  docs  an  assembly. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  features — 
perhaps  one  may  say  the  merits — which  I  have  noted 
as  shown  in  the  working  of  the  South  African  system, 
belong  rather  to  small  than  to  large  communities.  The 
Free  State  had  in  1895  only  some  seventeen  thousand 
voting  citizens,  the  Transvaal  not  many  more.  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Tlieniistocles  had  about  thirty  thousand. 
In  large  countries,  with  large  Legislatures,  whose  site 
would  engender  political  parties,  things  would  work  out 
differently.  Furthermore,  in  a  large  State,  the  admini- 
strative departments  would  be  numerous  and  their  work 
heavy.  The  President  could  not  discuss  departmental 
affairs  with  the  Raad,  and  could  not  easily  be  made  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  that  his  administrative  officers 
as 
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did.  And  the  less  knowledge  he  had  of  affairs  and  of 
persons,  the  less  influence  he  exerted  over  tlie  Kaad,  the 
more  would  his  Execulive  Council  tend  to  clii-ck  him. 
Its  members  would  probaMy  intrigue  with  ihe  leaders  of 
parties  in  the  Volksraad,  and  make  thcmaelveg  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  ("ovcrnmcnt  than  they  have  been 
while  overshadowed  by  his  personality. 

Any  one  who,  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the 
social  conditions  and  the  history  of  these  two  republics, 
should  try  to  predict  the  working  of  their  governments 
from  a  perusal  of  their  con$tiliitions,  would  expect  to 
find  iheui  producing  a  si:premacy,  perhaps  a  tyranny,  of 
the  representative  assembly;  for  few  check.*  upon  its 
power  are  to  be  found  within  thi-  four  corners  of  either 
instrument.  He  would  be  prepared  to  sec  party  govern- 
ment develop  itself  in  a  pronounced  form.  Power  would 
be  concentrated  in  the  party  majority  and  its  leaders. 
The  Executive  would  become  the  bumble  instrument  of 
their  will.  The  courts  of  law.  especially  in  the  Trans- 
vaal with  its  Flexible  constitution,  would  be  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  legi'^lalivc  violence.  The  President 
might  perhaps  attempt  to  resist  by  producing  a  dead- 
lock over  appointments;  and  he  would  have  a  certain 
moral  advantage  in  being  the  direct  choice  of  the  people. 
But  ihe  one-chanibcred  Legislature  would  in  all  proba- 
bility prevail  against  him. 

Is  this  what  has  in  fact  happened?  Far  from  it 
Parly  governnienl.  in  the  Engli^^h  and  American  sense, 
has  not  made  its  appearance.  The  Legislature  has  not 
become  the  predominant  power,  subjecting  all  others 
to  itself.  It  has,  in  general,  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Executive.  Tlie  Courts  of  law,  though  (in  the  Trans- 
vaal) at  one  moment  menaced,  have  administered  jus- 
lice  with  fairness  and  independence.  But  in  order  to 
describe  what  has  happened,  I  must,  in  a  very  few  sen- 
tences, deal  separately  with  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
the  South  African  Republic,  for  though  their  constitu- 
tions arc  similar  and  the  origin  of  their  respective  popu- 
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lationx  nearly  identical',  their  history  has  been  very 
different. 

The  Orange  Free  State  had.  for  many  years  prior  to 
1899.  a  comparatively  tranquil  and  uneventful  career. 
One  native  war  intiicled  some  injury  upon  it,  but  the 
result  of  that  war  was  to  give  it  a  Urip  of  valuable  terri- 
tory. I(  had  joined  the  British  colonies  in  a  South 
African  Customs  Union,  had  placed  its  railroads  under 
the  management  of  the  Cape  Government,  had  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  two  British  self-govern- 
ing colonics,  had  extended  the  franchise  to  immigrants 
on  easy  terms,  and  was  at  all  times  recognized  as  abso- 
lutely independent  by  the  British  Government.  Inter- 
nally its  development,  if  not  rapid,  was  both  steady  and 
healthful.  There  was  no  poverty  among  the  people,  and 
hardly  any  weahh.  N'o  exciting  questions  arose  to  di- 
vide the  citizens,  and  no  political  parties  gr«w  up.  The 
Legislature,  although  too  large,  has  been  a  sensible, 
btisincss-like  body,  which  wasted  no  more  time  than 
debate  necessarily  implies.  From  1863  to  1888  it  was 
guided  hy  the  counsels  of  President  Brand,  whom  the 
people  elected  for  five  successive  terms,  and  whose 
power  of  sitting  in  it  and  addressing  it  proved  of  the 
utmost  value,  for  his  judgement  and  patriotism  inspired 
perfect  confidence.  His  successor  Mr.  Keitz.  who  was 
obliged  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  office  in  1895,  en- 
joyed equal  respect  and  almost  equal  inlluencc,  when  he 
chose  to  exerl  it,  with  the  Volksraad,  and  things  went 
smoothly  under  him,  a*  they  promised  to  do  under  Presi- 
dent Stcyn,  who  was  elected  in  1896.  for  the  latter  also 
was  believed — so  I  heard  when  visiting  the  Free  State 
in  1895 — to  possess  the  qualities  which  had  endeared  his 
predecessors  to  the  community.  The  Executive  Council 
has  not  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  scheme 
of  government ;  and  some  jttdicious  observers  thought 
the  constitution  ought  to  be  amended  by  strengthening 

■"nirBriiiUiettiDeniiiliirircrBiiionRrdiectilMiuof  tlwOnnnFmSutoUiu 
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the  position  of  the  courts  and  introducing  provisions  (or 
a  popular  vote  on  constitutional  atncndmcnis,  similar 
to  those  which  exist  in  American  States  and  in  Swiuer- 
iand.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  government 
worked  smoothly,  purely  and  cfRcienlly;  the  Legisla- 
ture was  above  suspicion,  and  the  people  were  content 
with  their  institutions. 

Very  different  had  been  the  annals  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic.  Soon  after  the  Grondwet  was  adopted 
in  1858,  a  civil  war  broke  out ;  and  from  that  lime  onward 
factions  and  troubles  of  all  kinds  were  seldom  wanting. 
In  1877  the  country,  then  threatened  by  native  enemies, 
was  annexed  to  the  Dritish  dominions  a^inst  the  will 
of  the  people :  in  1S81  its  autonomy  was  restored,  subject 
to  British  suzerainty'.  Its  government,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  pressed  by  financial  and  other  difficulties, 
till  the  discovery  of  rich  gol<t-fieIds  in  it!S4.-6,  while  sud- 
denly increasing  the  revenue,  drew  in  a  stream  of  im- 
migrants which  has  steadily  continued  to  flow,  aAd 
therewith  raised  that  new  crop  of  political  troubles  of 
which  all  the  worhl  has  heard  ".  Tlic  result  has  been  that 
the  Constitution  has  never  had  any  period  of  compara- 
tive peace  in  which  its  working  could  be  fairly  tested. 
If  it  has  not  worked  as  smoothly  as  that  of  the  Free 
State,  this  may  be  due  not  merely  to  inherent  defects 
but  to  the  strain  which  civil  and  foreign  wars  have 
placed  upon  it.  The  Legislature,  however,  has  not 
played  the  leading  part.    President  Burgers,  who  held 
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office  from  1872  tlU  1877,  was,  like  President  M.  W.  Pre- 
torius  before  him,  practicall}'  more  powerful  than  ihe 
^'oIks^aad;  and  since  1881  President  Kruger,  who  has 
been  thrice  rc-eicctcd,  has  been  the  ruling  force  in  the. 
politics  of  the  country.  By  bis  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, by  his  constant  presence  and  speeches  in  the  Voiks- 
raad,  he  threw  its  leaders  entirely  into  the  shade,  and 
probably  exerted  more  actual  power  than  the  clitef  ma- 
gistrate of  any  other  republic,  though  there  was  scarcely 
any  other  chief  magistrate  whose  legal  authority  was 
confined  within  snch  narrow  limit*.  So  much  may  fo- 
reign troubles  or  economic  and  social  facts,  and  so  much 
do  the  qualities  of  individual  men.  affect  and  modify 
and  prevail  over  the  formal  rules  and  constitutional  ma- 
chinery of  government.  The  Legislature  therefore  has 
not  had  in  the  Transvaal  that  career  of  encroachment 
upon  and  triumph  over  the  other  authorities  in  the  State 
which  might  have  been  predicted  for  it.  Its  turn  might 
have  come  when  external  relations  were  tranquil  and 
domestic  controversies  arose.  When  foreign  affairs  oc- 
cupy men's  minds  and  call  for  rapid  decision  as  well  as 
for  continuity  of  policy,  the  Legislature  is  apt  to  be,  in 
all  countries,  dwarfed  by  the  Executive. 

POSTSCRirT. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  of  these  remarkable  ex- 
periments in  the  construction  of  Frames  of  Government 
was  written  (in  1896),  both  the  Dutch  republics  have 
become  involved  in  a  deplorable  war  with  England) 
which  has  lasted  for  many  months,  and  still  continues 
at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It  has  brought  misery  and 
desolation  upon  South  Africa,  and  not  least  upon  that 
singularly  happy, prosperous, peaceful  and  well-governed 
community,  the  Orange  Free  State.  While  the  flames 
are  still  raging,  no  one  can  conjecture  in  what  form 
these  two  con.stitutions  will  emerge  from  the  furnace, 
or  whether  indeed  they  will  survive  at  all    In  the  midst 
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of  so  terrible  a  catastrophe,  a  catastrophe  unredeemed 
by  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  any  ol  the  combatants, 
and  one  whose  results  must  be  fateful  in  many  ways  for 
the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  possibly  also  of  Bri- 
tain, the  destruction  or  transformation  of  constitutions 
seems  but  a  small  matter.  But  had  these  two  republics 
been  suffered  to  continue  the  normal  course  of  their 
constitutional  development,  that  development  would 
have  been  full  of  interest.  It  might  even  have  conveyed 
valuable  instruction  or  suggested  useful  examples  to 
Other  small  commonwealths,  for  in  the  scheme  of  these 
Constitution^,  an<t  especially  in  that  of  the  Tree  State, 
there  are  some  merits  not  to  be  found  cither  in  the 
American  or  in  the  Rriiish  system.  These  simple  Free 
State  farmers  were  wiser  in  their  simplicity  than  some 
of  the  philosopher*  who  have  at  divers  times  planned 
frames  of  government  for  nascent  communities.  But 
though  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children,  she  can- 
not secure  that  her  children  shall  survive  the  shock  of 
arms. 


vin 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTI^UA 


I.  Introductokt. 

Australia  is  the  first  inst^rcc  in  history  of  a  whole 
continent  wliosc  inliabiUnls  arc  all  (if  we  cxcludi'  the 
vanishing  aborigines)  of  one  race  and  all  owe  one  alle- 
giance. Thus  it  has  supplied  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  political  constitution  has  been,  or  could  have  been, 
framed  for  a  whole  continent.  It  is  moreover  one  of 
the  very  few  cases  in  history  in  which  a  number  of  com- 
nintiities  politically  unconnected  (save  by  iheir  common 
allegiance  to  a  distant  Crown)  who  had  felt  themselves 
to  be  practically  a  nation  have  siittdenly  transformed 
themselves  into  a  National  State,  formally  recognizing 
their  unity  and  expressing  it  in  the  national  institulions 
which  they  procecde<l  to  create.  There  could  hardly  be 
3  more  striking  illustration  of  the  speed  with  which 
events  have  been  moving  during  the  last  and  the  present 
age  Ilian  the  fact  that  Australia,  or  New  Holland  as  it 
was  then  called,  was,  except  as  to  part  of  its  coasts, 
marked  as  a  Terra  Incognita  iipon  our  maps  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  first 
British  Bcttlcmcnt  was  not  planted  in  it  at  Sydney  (not 
far  from  Captain  Cook's  Botany  Bay)  till  1788,  that  re- 
sponsible government  was  not  conferred  upon  the  oldest 
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colony,  New  Sotilli  Wales,  until  1855,  nor  npon  West 
Australia  till  i8yo. 

Besides  tUc  interest  with  which  every  one  must  see 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  occupying  a  vast  and  rich 
territory,  the  slutlent  of  political  science  finds  further 
matter  for  in<)uiry  and  reflection  in  the  enactment  of  an 
ebborate  con»lilution  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Au- 
stralia. Every  creation  of  a  new  scheme  of  government 
is  3  precious  addition  to  the  political  resources  of  maa^ 
kind.  It  represents  a  survey  and  scrutiny  of  the  consti- 
tutional cx])ericncc  of  the  past.  It  embodies  an  experi- 
ment full  of  instruction  for  the  future.  The  statesmen 
of  the  Convention  which  framed  this  latest  addition  to 
the  world's  stock  of  Instruments  of  Government  had 
passnl  in  review  all  previous  experiments,  had  found 
in  them  examples  to  follow  and  other  examples  to  shun, 
had  drawn  from  them  the  best  essence  of  the  teachings 
they  were  fitted  to  impart.  When  the  Convention  pre- 
pared it»  highly  finished  scheme  of  polity,  it  delivered 
it*  judgement  upon  the  work  of  all  who  had  gone  before, 
while  contributing  to  the  materials  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  who  come  hereafter  to  the  work  of  building 
up  a  State. 

Nearly  all  the  precedents  which  the  Australian  Con- 
vention had  at  its  disposal  belong  to  very  recent  times, 
in  fact  to  the  last  cemurj-  and  a  half.  Though  federal 
governments  arc  ancient — the  oldest  apparently  is  that 
formed  by  the  cities  of  Lycia  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
— the  ancient  federations  scarcely  got  beyond  the  form 
of  leagues  of  small  republics  for  the  purpose  of  common 
military  defence.  Such  leagues  never  quite  grew  into 
Federal  States,  properly  so  cilled,  i.e.  Stales  in  which 
the  central  government  exercises  direct  power  over  the 
citizens  of  the  component  communities.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  confederacies  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
such  as  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  that  of  the  old 
Swiss  Cantons,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.    The  first  true  Federal  State  founded 
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on  a  complete  and  »cientitic  basis  was  the  United  States, 
which  datifs  from  1788,  when  its  present  Constitution 
was  subilitiited  for  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1776.  Next  came  the  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, enacted  in  1848,  and  replacing  a  much  looser 
form  of  union  which  had  previously  joined  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  Its  present  amended  form  dates  from 
1874.  The  third  wa*  the  ConHtitnlion  of  Canada,  estab- 
lished hy  the  Brili:*h  North  America  Act  of  1867.  Still 
later  came  the  Constitution  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation (1866)  enlarged  into  that  of  the  new  Ger- 
manic Empire  (1871),  a  remarkable  Federal  State  with 
a  monarch  for  its  head,  and  including  as  its  members 
both  large  kingdoms,  such  as  Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmbcrg, 
and  the  city  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg '.  But  this  last-named  F'ederation,  instructive  as  it 
is,  deals  with  conditions  too  dissimilar  from  those  of 
Australia  to  furnish  many  precedents  in  point.  It  was 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada 
which  the  Australians  studied  most  carefully,  and 
whence  they  drew  as  well  inspiration  as  many  useful 
suggestions.  And  the  student  who  examines  the  Au- 
stralian scheme  will  find  it  interesting  to  note  many 
points  that  recall,  by  way  either  of  likeness  or  of  con- 
trast, the  systems  of  the  United  States,  of  Switzerland, 
and  of  Canada.  It  is  only  with  these  three  that  I  propose 
to  compare  the  Australian  Constitution  in  the  pages  that 
follow,  As  I  am  writing  not  tor  lawyers  but  for  stu- 
dents of  history  and  of  constitutions,  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  this  new  (jovcrnmcnt  sufficiently 
to  follow  with  intelligence  the  course  of  political  life 
under  it,  1  shall  pass  lightly  over  its  more  technical  ami 
more  purely  legal  aspects,  and  dwell  rather  upon  those 
general  features  which  will  give  to  the  future  Australian 
polity  its  character  and  spirit. 


One  miuht  irlil  the  ronMltutinn  o(  Ihe  AuiKo-Hunaarlan  MnojircliT.  whitb 
ja  *  ««  of  daublt  (pdcrailun.    But  It  la  uo  pttuliM  io»tr»o«  «oe«iuDpl«  W  olhet 
In  prapodnK  to  ItdcrtUic- 
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H.  The  Movement  for  Fedkkatios, 


Like  the  sett  i  em  fills  of  Britain  in  North  America,  th« 
Australian  settlements  were  orfianizcd  as  Colonies  at 
different  dates,  and  several  of  them  independently  of  the 
others '.  So,  apaiii  like  those  of  -N'orth  America,  each 
remained  legally  unconnected  with  the  others,  except 
through  the  allegiance  they  all  owed  to  the  British 
Crown,  which  sent  oiil  Governors  to  administer  them. 
These  officers  were  at  first  practically  despotic ;  but 
when  self-government  \va*  conferred  wpon  a  Colony, 
they  became  the  nominal  heady  of  an  executive  which 
in  fact  consisted  of  ministers  responsible  to  the  elective 
legislature  of  that  Colony, 

Little  as  there  was  in  the  way  of  official  connexion 
between  the  scattered  settlements,  their  inhabitants  al- 
ways deemed  themselves  Australians,  giving  their  senti- 
mental attachment  rather  to  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
to  their  respective  colonics.  They  were  all  English; 
they  all  lived  under  similar  conditions:  their  local  life 
had  not  lasted  long  enough  to  form  local  traditions  with 
which  sentiment  could  entwine  itself.  The  very  names 
of  some  of  the  colonies  did  not  favour  individualization, 
for  who  would  call  himself  a  Xewsouthwalestan  ?  And 
the  idea  that  the  colonics  ought  to  be  united  into  one 
political  body  emerged  very  early.  As  far  back  a-i  1849' 
a  Committee  in  England  had  recommended  titat  there 
should  be  a  Governor-General  for  all  AuHtralLi,  vnlh 
power  to  convene  a  General  .\»sembly  to  l^>late  on 
matters  of  common  colonial  interest,  and  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  that  year  contained  clauses  for 
establishing  stwh  a  legijlahire.  These  provisions  were 
dropped,  for  the  time  was  not  ripe,  yet  the  idea  continued 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  Australian  statesmen  from  that 

•  K«ir  Sonlk  Wale*  in  ijtt,  TaunuU*  la  ■>>»,  Woacni  AoMnBt  tn  1(19.  Senth  ! 
ABKnlU  la  dte^  Vk*oH*  In  tHi.  Q«MMtuil  la  tl»  VkMlta  u4  DMCMUid] 
had  > lima  mljlmttf  MUhil  f>li«  ■iil  lUO.ani  tei 


iriiil   Ilia  rri«"  iimTTiTin   nTini  Tiiminliliir In  iiiiiliiin^iill 
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year  onwards;  and  it  received  a  certain  impulse  from 
Ihc  creation  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  in  1867. 
What  it  wanted  was  motive  power,  that  is  to  say,  a  sense 
of  actual  evils  or  danRcrs  to  be  averted,  of  actual  bene- 
fits to  be  secured,  by  the  union  of  the  Colonies  into  one 
National  State.  IJemocratic  communities,  occupied  by 
their  own  party  controversies,  arc  Utile  disposed  to  deal 
with  questions  which  are  not  urgent,  and  which  hold  out 
no  definite  promise  either  of  benefit  to  the  masses  or  of 
political  gain  to  the  leaders.  However,  in  1883  events 
iirred  which  evoked  a  new  Pan-.\uslralian  feehng, 
indicated  objecis  fit  to  be  secured  by  a  united  Au- 
jilralian  government.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonics,  was  the  most  cautious  and 
unsentimental  of  mankind-  lie  belonged  to  the  old 
school  of  English  statesmen  who  deprecated — and  in 
some  cases  wisely  deprecated — further  additions  to  the 
territories  and  responsibilities  of  Britain.  Disregard- 
ing the  representations  of  the  Governments  of  several 
among  the  Colonies,  he  neglected  to  occupy  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  great  neighbouring  island  of  New  Guinea 
which  Ati^tralLtn  opinion  desired  to  see  British,  and 
permitted  it.  to  their  greflt  vexation,  to  be  taken  by 
Germany.  About  the  same  time  the  escape  of  convicts 
into  Australia  from  the  French  penal  settlement  in  New 
Caledonia  had  caused  annoyance,  and  movements  were 
soon  afterwards  made  by  France  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate an  intention  to  appropriate  the  New  Hebrides 
group  of  islands.  These  occurrences  roused  the  Au- 
stralians to  desire  an  authority  which  might  deliver  their 
common  wishes  to  the  Home  Government  and  take  any 
other  steps  necessary  for  guarding  their  common  in- 
terests. Accordingly  a  conference  of  delegates  from  all 
the  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  met  in 
1884,  and  prepared  a  schenie  which  was  iraitiimilted  to 
England,  and  was  there  forthwith  enacted  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  nnder  the  name  of  The  Federal  Coun- 
ci]  of  Australasia  Act,  1885.    This  scheme  was,  bow- 
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ever,  (as  I  obscn-'cd  wbcn  it  was  under  discussion  in  the 
tluusc  of  Commons)  a  vcrj-  scanty,  fragincniary  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  a  Federal  Conslitmion.  It  had  no 
executive  power  and  no  command  of  money.  No  colony 
need  join  unless  ii  pleased,  and  each  might  withdraw 
when  il  pleased.  Thus  it  befell  llvat  the  plan  excited 
little  popular  interest,  and  g<tve  »uch  (aiiit  promise  of 
energetic  action  ttiat  only  four  colonies,  Victoria. 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  entered 
into  il;  and  of  ihew  South  Australia  presently  with- 
drew. Meanwhile  the  need  for  some  general  military 
organization  for  all  the  Colonies  began  to  be  felt ;  and 
further  objects  attainable  by  union  Roaled  before  meirs 
minds.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry',  the 
vexation  of  tariff  barriers  between  the  colonies  grew 
daily  less  tolerable.  Subjects  emerged  on  which  uni- 
formity of  legislation  was  felt  to  be  needful.  The  irriga* 
tion  question,  one  of  great  importance  for  so  arid  3 
country,  brings  N'ew  South  Wales,  where  some  of  the 
large  rivers  have  their  source,  into  close  relation  with 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  requires  to  be  treated 
on  common  lines.  These  and  other  grounds  led  to  aa 
Inter-Colonial  Conference  of  Ministers  at  Melbourne  in 
1890.  and  then  to  the  summoning  of  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  Colonics,  in- 
cluding Tasmania.  This  latter  body,  which  included 
many  leading  men,  met  at  Sydney  in  1891.  debated  the 
matter  with  great  ability,  and  produced  a  Draft  Bill, 
which  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  discussions. 
The  movenient.  hitherto  confined  to  a  group  of  political 
leaders,  now  began  to  be  taken  up  by  the  people,  and  be- 
came, especialh-  when  the  financial  troubles  of  1893  lud 
be^n  to  pass  away,  the  principal  subject  in  men's  minds. 
That  cri&is  had  shown  all  the  Colonies  how  closely  their 
interests  were  bound  together.  ai>d  had  made  them  de- 
sire to  remove  e%'cr>'  hindrance  to  an  industrial  and 
financial  reco\-ery.  A  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers 
■I  Hobart  in  1&95  led  to  the  pa&i>ing  by  the  several  Co- 
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lontal  Parliaments  ot  enabling  Acts  under  which  dele- 
gates were  cliosen,  this  lime  (following  recent  American 
precedents)  by  popular  vole,  to  a  new  Convention  which 
met  at  Adelaide  (in  South  Australia)  in  1897.  It  pro- 
duced a  second  draft  conKtiliition,  b^itted  on  that  of  1891, 
and  laid  it  before  the  legislatures  of  the  Colonics  for 
criticism.  About  seventy-five  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, and  were  considered  by  the  Co:iveulion  at  its 
further  sittings,  which  closed  in  March.  1898.  The  draft 
Constitution  was  then  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  a 
■Oew  expedient  in  the  British  dominions,  but  one  amply 
"lilStilied  by  the  need  for  associating  the  people  with  the 
work.  New  South  Wales  alone  failed  to  adopt  it  by  the 
prescribed  majority,  because  a  large  section  of  her  in- 
habitants thought  that  her  interests  had  not  been  duly 
regarded,  but  after  a  few  amendments  Iwd  been  in- 
serted at  a  conference  of  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers, 
her  people  ratified  il  ujwn  a  second  vote.  On  this  vote 
enormous  majorities  were  .secured  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  smaller  ones  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  The  Constitution  was  then  sent 
to  England  ami  passed  into  law  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  title  ot  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act  (63  &  64  Viet, 
cap.  12).  Action  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  not 
only  a  convenient  way  of  overriding  all  the  colonial  con- 
stitutions by  one  comprehensive  Act.  but  was  legally 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  some  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution transcended  the  powers  of  all  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures taken  togelher.  Since  it  had  from  the  first  been 
understood  that  the  wish  of  the  mother  country  was  not 
to  impose  her  own  views  but  simply  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Colonies,  only  one  slight  alteration,  an 
alteration  rather  oF  form  than  substance,  was  made  in 
the  draft  as  transmitted  from  AustralLi,  the  ill-con- 
sidered notion  of  introducing  a  larger  change  ha^-ing 
been  eventually  dropped  by  the  British  Ministry. 
I  have  mentioned  these  details  in  order  to  einphasi« 
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the  lime,  care  and  paitifi  bestowed  by  the  Australians-^ 
for  tite  work  was  vniircl)'  their  own — upon  tlii»  latest 
effort  of  con»tru<:tiv<:  statesmanship.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was.  framed  by  a  Convention  which 
sat  at  Plitladelphia,  with  closed  doors,  for  nearly  fire 
months,  and  tt-as  accepted  by  Conventions  in  all  the 
thirteen  States  without  change,  though  ten  amendments. 
were  imntcdiately  thereafter  passed  b\'  general  consent,] 
their  adoption  having  been  the  price  paid  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  main  instrument  by  some  douhtful  States. 

The  Consttturion  of  Canada  took  a  little  more  than 
two  years  to  settle.  The  Resolutions  on  which  it  was 
based  were  first  of  all  drafted  by  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates at  Quebec,  These  were  approved  after  full  debate 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  Provinces,  and  were,  after 
some  modifications,  embodied  in  a  Itill  prepared  by  a 
small  conference  of  Canadian  statesmen  who  met  in 
London.  The  Bill  was  then  passed  by  ilie  ImperLil  Par- 
liament, never  having  been  siibmiiied  to  any  popular 
vote.  But  this  Australian  instrument  is  the  fruit  of  de-, 
bates  in  two  Conventions,  of  a  minute  examination  by 
legislatures,  of  a  subsequent  revision  by  the  second  Con- 
vention, uf  further  modifications  in  a  few  details  by  a 
conference  of  Prime  Ministers,  and  has  after  all  this 
preparation  been  sealed  by  the  approval  of  the  peopk 
of  the  Colonies  concerned.  Tlie  process  of  incubation' 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  years,  being  all  the  while  conducted 
in  the  full  blaic  of  newspaper  reporting  and  under  the 
constant  oversight  of  piibUc  opinion. 

in.  The  Causes  which  brocgmt  ABOtrr  Fkdrratiom. 


The  reasons  and  grounds  assigned  by  the  advocates 
of  Federation  were  more  numerous  than  those  urged  in 
the  United  States  in  1787-9.  or  in  Canada  in  1864-6; 
but  none  of  them  were  so  imperative,  for  the  Atmraltan 
Colonies  were  far  less  >eritiHsly  menaced^  by  actually 
innistcnt  evils,  due  to  tlie  want  of  a  coouiion  national  j 
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Government,  than  was  the  welfare  either  d(  the  Ameri- 
can States  in  17)^7,  or  of  Switzerland  in  1H48,  or  of  Ca- 
nada in  1867.  In  North  America,  it  was  the  growing 
and  indeed  hopeless  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  exist- 
ing Confederation,  coupled  with  the  barriers  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  confusion  and  depreciation  of 
currency,  and  the  financial  demoralization  of  some  of 
iho  Stale*,  all  of  which  had  just  cmergrd  from  an  ex- 
hausting war,  that  drew  the  widest  minds  of  ihc  nation 
to  Philadelphia,  induced  them  to  persist  in  efforts  to 
devise  a  belter  union,  and  enabled  them  to  force  its  ac- 
ceptance upon  a  people  largely  rchictant.  tn  Switzer- 
land it  was  the  War  of  Secession  (the  so-called  Sonder- 
bund  war)  of  1847  that  compelled  the  victorious  party  to 
siibstilulc  a  new  and  truly  federal  constitution  for  the 
Icaf^uc  which  had  |)rove<l  too  weak.  In  Canada  the  re- 
lations of  the  French-speaking  and  English-speaking 
Provinces  (Lower  and  Cpper  Canada)  had  become  so 
awkward  that  constitutional  governnienl  was  being 
practically  brought  to  a  xlandsttll,  and  nothing  remained 
but  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  should  dcVise 
some  new  system.  Australia  was  in  no  such  straits. 
Her  colonics  might  have  continued  to  go  on  and  prosper, 
as  six  unconnected  self-governing  communities.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  to  the  credit  of  her  people  that 
they  forwent  the  pleasures  of  local  independence  which 
arc  so  dear  to  vivacious  democracies,  perceiving  that 
although  necessity  might  not  dictate  a  federal  union, 
reason  recommended  it. 

Tlie  grounds  which  were  used  in  argument  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conslilulion  may  be  summed 
Up  as  follows : — 

TTic  gain  to  trade  and  the  general  convenience  to  be 
expected  from  abolishing  the  tariffs  established  on 
the  frontiers  of  each  colony. 

The  need  for  a  common  system  of  military  defence. 

Tlic  advantages  of  a  common  legislation  for  the  regu- 
lation of  railways  and  the  fixing  of  railway  rates. 
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The  advaniages  of  a  common  control  of  the  larRcr 
rivers  for  the  purjiOBcs  both  of  navigation  and  of 
irrigation. 
The  need  tor  uniform  legislation  on  a  number  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  topics. 
The  importance  of  finding  an  authority  competent  to 
provide  for  old-age  peniiions  and  for  the  sctllcmcnl 
of  labour  disputes  all  over  the  country. 
The  need  for  uniform  provisions  against  the  entrance 
of  coloured  races  (especially  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
Indian  coolies). 
The  gain  to  suitors  from  the  establishment  of  a  Ht^h 
Court  to  cmcriain  appeals  ami  avoid  the  expense 
and  delay  involved  in  carrying  cases  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  Kngland. 
nie  probability  thai  money  could  be  borrowed  more 
easily  on  the  credit  of  an  Australian  Federation  than 
by  each  colony  for  itself. 
The  stimulus  to  be  given  to  industry  and  trade  by  sub- 
stituting one  great  conununily  for  six  smaller  ones. 
Tite  possibility  of  making  better  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  unappropriated  Lands  belonging  to 
some  of  the  colonies  than  could  be  made  by  those 
colonies  for  themselves. 
There  was  in  these  arguments  something  to  move 
every  class  in  ilic  community.    To  the  commercial 
classes,  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  custom-houses  and 
of  finding  a  large  free  market  dose  at  hand  for  all  pro- 
ducts was  attractive :  as  was  also  that  of  sweeping  anay 
the  vexation  of  raihK-ay  rates  planned  in  the  interests  of 
each  colony  rather  than  for  the  common  1>enef>t  of  trade. 
Large*minded  men,  thinkers  as  well  as  statesmen,  hoped 
that  a  wider  field  would  bring  a  loftier  spirit  into  public 
life.    The  working-classes  might  expect,  not  only  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  brisker  employment,  bat  the  es- 
tal>Ii>hmrnl  of  that  prOTtsjoa  for  old  age  and  sickness 
which  a  Government  covering  the  wbcde  coantry  and 
commanding  ample  re%ourcc&  couK)  make  more  cffi- 
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cicntly  and  on  more  uniform  line*  llian  even  llw  ridic«l 
colony  could  do.  Some  of  these  ground*  for  union 
measure  the  diiUnce  which  ihc  world  has  travelled  since 
1788.  Railways  arc  far  older  than  was  self-government 
in  the  oldc»t  Australian  colony,  far  younger  than  the 
youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  American  States, 
Even  so  late  as  1867,  when  Canada  was  confederated, 
no  one  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  State  should  pro- 
vide old-age  pensions. 

The  opponents  of  Australian  Federation,  although 
they  came  more  and  more  to  feel  their  cause  hopeless, 
were  an  active  party,  including  many  influential  men. 
Besides  denying  that  ihe  bcnefilj:  just  ennnierated  would 
be  attained,  they  dwelt  npon  the  additional  cost  which  3 
new  (iovernment,  superadded  to  the  existing  ones,  must 
entail.  Tliey  fanned  ihe  jealou*ies  which  naturally  exist 
between  small  and  large  cummiuiities,  telling  the  former 
that  they  would  be  overborne  in  voting,  and  the  latter 
that  they  would  suffer  in  purse;  and  they  wound  up  with 
the  usual  and  often  legitimate  appeals  to  local  sentiment. 

The  arginnents  drawn  from  considerations  of  expense 
and  from  local  jealousies  were  met  by  a  scries  of  in- 
genious compromises  and  financial  devices  to  which 
both  the  larger  and  smaller  colonics  were  persuaded  to 
agree,  while  the  love  of  each  community  for  its  own  po- 
litical independence  was  overborne  by  the  rising  tide  of 
national  sentiment.  An  ambition  which  aspired  to  make 
Australia  take  its  place  in  the  world  as  a  great  nation, 
mistress  of  Ihe  Southern  hemisphere,  had  been  growing 
for  some  time  with  Ihe  growth  of  a  new  generation 
born  in  the  new  home,  and  was  powerfully  roused  by  the 
vision  of  a  Fe<leral  Governmcnl  which  should  resemble 
that  of  the  United  States  and  warn  off  intruders  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  as  the  American  Republic  had  an- 
nounced by  the  pen  of  President  Monroe  that  she  would 
do  on  the  North-American  Continent.  Tlic  same  na- 
tionally self-assertive  spirit  and  desire  for  expansion 
which  has  recently  spurred  four  great  European  Powers 
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into  a  rivalry  for  new  colonial  possessions,  and  which 
in  1899  madi.-  the  United  States  forswear  its  old-cstab* 
lishcd  principles  of  policy,  has  been  astir  in  the  mind  of 
the  Australians.  It  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  a  similar  spirit  in  the  mother  country,  and  by  the  com- 
pliments which  the  Engliivh  had  now  begun  lo  lavish 
upon  their  coloiiicA.  It  had  gained  strength  with  the 
growth  to  manhood  of  a  generation  born  in  Australia, 
and  nurtured  in  Aiitilralian  patriotism.  Such  a  patriot- 
ism, frnding  no  fit  scope  in  devotion  to  the  particular 
colonic*,  longed  for  a  larger  ideal.  It  supplied  the  mo- 
tive force  needled  to  create  a  national  union.  Without 
it,  all  the  sober  reasonings  which  counselled  confcdera* 
tion  might  have  failed  to  prevail.  No  equally  strenuous 
or  forward-reaching  spirit  moved  the  Canadians  in 
1867.  nor  are  the  traces  of  such  a  spirit  conspicuous  in 
the  American  debates  of  1787-9.  Some  men  were  then 
solicitous  for  liberty,  others  for  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, but  of  imperial  greatness  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  term  little  was  said.  Liberty  and  peace  at  home, 
not  mtlitar)'  strength  and  domination  abroad,  were  ihc 
national  ideals  of  those  days. 

Tlte  history  of  the  Federation  movement  illustrates 
the  truth  that  a  great  change  is  seldom  effected  in  po- 
htics  save  by  the  coindiU-nce  of  two  nK>\'ing  forces— 
Ihc  prospect  of  material  advantage  and  the  power  of 
sentiment.  In  every  community  there  are  many  who 
can  be  moved  only  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  forces, 
and  nearly  e\try  man  respomU  better  lo  the  first  if  he 
can  be  wanned  by  ilic  second.  In  the  American  de- 
bates of  1788-^  feeling  w«s  mostly  arrayed  again.4t  the 
proposed  federation,  though  reason  was  alnrtosl  entirely 
for  it.  Reason  pre\-ailed,  bni  prevailed  with  far  more 
difficnlty  than  the  cause  of  Federalism,  with  less  cogent 
economic  grounds  behind  it.  pre\'ailed  in  Australia. 

Like  America  in  I/87.  Australia  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  grotip  of  able  statesn>en.  most  of  whom  were  also 
lawyers,  and  so  doaMv  qualified  for  the  tasic  of  prcpar- 
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lag  a  constitution.  'Hictr  learning,  their  acutencss,  and 
their  mastery  o[  constitutional  principles  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  will  peruse  the  interesting 
ikbalci  in  the  two  Conventions,  lliey  used  the  experi- 
ence of  the  mother  country  and  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  work  of  federation-making,  bui  they  did  so  in  no 
ttlavisb  spirit,  choosing  from  ihe  doctrines  of  Kngland 
and  frum  the  rules  of  America,  Switzcri.ind.  and  Canada 
those  which  seemed  bo^t  fitted  to  the  special  conditions 
of  their  own  country.  And  like  the  founders  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  Unions,  they  were  not  only 
guided  by  a  clear  practical  sense,  but  were  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise,  a  spirit  which  i)ro- 
mises  well  for  the  conduct  of  governincnt  under  the  in- 
stnnncnt  which  they  have  framed. 

iv,  tlik  conuition-s  for  a  fknerai. 
Commonwealth. 


Before  examining  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  bringing  the  hitherto  independent  colonics  inlo 
one  political  body,  it  is  well  to  consider  tor  a  moment 
the  territory  and  the  inhabitants  that  arc  to  be  liui* 
united. 

The  total  area  of  Australia  is  nearly  3,000,000  square 
miles,  not  much  less  than  that  of  Europe.  Of  this  a 
comparatively  small  part  is  peopled  by  white  men,  for 
the  interior,  as  well  as  vast  tracts  stretching  inland 
from  the  soitth-wcstern  and  north-western  coasts,  is 
almost  rainless,  and  supplies,  even  in  its  better  districts, 
nothing  more  than  a  scanty  (jrowtli  of  shrubs.  Much 
of  it  is  lower  than  the  regions  towards  the  coast,  and 
parts  are  hut  little  above  sca-lcvcl.  It  has  been  hitherto 
deemed  incapable  of  supporting  human  settlement,  and 
unfit  even  for  stich  ranching  as  is  practised  on  arid 
tracts  in  western  North  America  and  in  .South  .Africa. 
Modem  science  has  brought  so  many  unexpected  things 
to  pass,  that  this  conclusion  may  prove  to  have  been 
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too  bn>ty.  Still  no  growlh  of  population  iii  the  interior 
can  be  lookod  for  corri:>pi>ti(Iiiig  ti>  tliat  wliicii  marked 
the  devclopniviit  of  tlic  United  Stiitcs  west  of  Ihc  Alle- 
ghanies  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  the  six  Australian  colonies,  one,  Tasmania,  occu- 
pies an  isiaml  of  its  own,  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  rather 
smaller  (26,000  square  miles)  than  Scotland  or  South 
Carolina.  It  lies  150  miles  from  the  coast  of  Victoria. 
Western  Australia  covers  an  enormoti*  area  (nearly^ 
1,000.000  square  niik-s,  between  three  and  four  times' 
the  size  of  Texa»),  and  South  Australia,  which  stretches 
right  across  the  Continent  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
is  almost  as  large  (a  tittle  over  (joojooo  s.<|uare  miles), 
Queensland  is  smaller,  with  668.000  square  miles;  New 
South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  310.000  square 
miles  (i'.r.  is  rather  larRer  than  Sweden  and  Xorway  and 
about  the  size  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
put  together):  Victoria  only  87,000  (i.e.  is  as  larRC  as 
Great  Britain  and  a  little  larger  than  Iflalio).  The  coun- 
try (including  Tasmania)  stretches  from  north  to  south 
over  Si"  of  latitude  (11"  S.  to  43"  S.).  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  the  United  States  (lat.  49*  N.  to  26"  N.). 
There  arc  thus  even  greater  contrasts  of  climate  than 
in  the  Ia5l-n,imed  country,  for  though  the  Tasnunian 
winters  arc  less  cold  than  those  of  Montana,  the  tropi- 
cal heats  of  North  Queensland  and  the  shores  of  the 
(iulf  of  Carpentaria  exceed  any  temperature  reached  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Fommately,  Northern  Australia 
is,  for  its  latitude,  comparatively  free  from  malarial  fe- 
vers. But  it  is  too  hot  for  the  out-door  labour  of  while 
men.  In  these  marked  physical  differences  between  the 
extremities  oi  the  Coniinent  there  lie  sources  whence^ 
may  spring  divergences  not  only  of  material  interests 
but  ultimately  even  of  character,  divergences  comi>a- 
rable  to  those  which  made  tlio  Gulf  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  find  themselves  drawn  apart  from  the  Statesj 
of  Ihc  North  Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes. 

It  must  also  be  noted  tliat  the  great  central  wilderness 
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cuts  off  not  only  the  tropical  north  and  north-wesl,  but 
also  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  west  from  the 
thickly  peopled  rejiions  oi  the  south-west.  Western 
Australia  coninuinicatcs  wtlh  Iter  Eastern  sisters  only 
by  a  long  sea  voyage'.  She  is  almost  in  the  position 
held  by  Cahfornia  when,  before  the  making  of  the  first 
Iransconlinental  railway,  people  went  from  New  York 
lo  San  Francisco  via  Panama.  Nor  is  there  much  pro- 
spect that  settlements  will  arise  here  and  there  in  the  in- 
tervening desert. 

Tile  populaiion  of  the  Continent,  which  has  now 
reached  nearly  4.000,000,  is  very  unequally  dislribulcd. 
The  three  colonie*  of  widest  area.  Western  Ansiralia, 
South  Aii-vtralia,  and  Qiu-enslanil.  have  none  of  tliem 
500,000  iuhabitanls.  Tasmania  ha:^  about  170,000.  Two 
Others,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  have  each 
more  than  ljxx>,ooo^.  TliJs  disparity  ranges  them  for 
political  purposes  into  two  groups,  the  large  ones  with 
2,500,000  ]K- op] f  in  two  colonics,  and  the  small  ones  with 
1,500,000  in  four  colonies. 

Against  these  two  sets  of  difTcrcnccs.  physical  and 
social,  which  might  be  expected  to  induce  an  opposition 
of  economic  and  political  interests,  there  is  to  be  placed 
the  (act  that  the  Australian  colonies  are  singularly  ho- 
mogeneous in  population.  British  North  America  is 
peopled  by  a  French  as  well  as  by  an  English  race, 
British  South  Africa  by  a  Dutch  race  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lish- But  Australia  is  purely  Drilish.  Even  the  Irish 
and  the  Scotch,  though  both  races  are  specially  prone  to 
emigrate,  seem  less  conspicuous  than  they  are  in  Ca- 
nada'. Australia  is  to-*Iay  almost  as  purely  English  -is 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia  were  in  1776, 


■  tt  l>  tour  Cay*'  rayatt  (ran  Adclililr.  thr  otpitil  at  &.  AiuCnllk  U>  I>cnb,  the 
««|ilUl  of  W.  AuMnlU. 

•  TwD-IUlIu  of  llw  popnlition  ol  Vlnorla  live  tn  Mtlbounw,  oM-founb  <4  tbe 
poliWlUiiMi  of  StH  Soutb  Wal»  in  Sydney. 

■  In  ■»)■.  oal  '•!  thai  part  ol  thr  tuiat  populatlnn  ifl  AuanUa  which  bail  twrn 
iMm  In  the  Vnltcd  KintfdcfD.  alxmi  on^uurth  luul  bnn  bam  in  Irelaiu]  and  oup. 
ilitli  tn  ScflUnnd.  OI  U)c  wlwlc  populaUon  ol  AtiMrali*.  m  pcf  ccnL  ub  of  Rrltlili 
MOClL 
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and  probably  more  English  than  were  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal States  taken  as  a  whole.  Id  this  fact  the  colonics 
found  not  only  an  inducement  to  a  closer  union,  but  a  se- 
curity against  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  dangers  which 
mosl  fre(|uently  chreatens  the  internal  concord  of  a  fede- 
ration. Race  antagonisms  have  troubled  not  only  Ca- 
nada and  South  Africa  but  the  United  Kingdom  itself, 
and  ihcy  now  constitute  the  gravest  of  the  perils  that  sur- 
round the  Austro-Iiungarian  monarchy. 

Among  the  other  favouring  conditions  may  be  enu- 
merated the  use  of  one  language  only  (whereas  in  Ca- 
nada and  in  South  Africa  two  are  spoken),  the  existence 
of  one  system  of  law,  the  experience  of  the  same  form 
of  poUtical  institutions,  a  form  modelled  on  that  which 
the  venerable  traditions  of  the  mother  country  liavc  en- 
deared to  Kngli.4hmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
also  been  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  religion  has  not 
interposed  any  grounds  for  jealousy  or  division.  The 
population  of  Australia  is  divided  among  various  Chris- 
tian denominalion^  very  much  as  ihe  population  of  Eng- 
land is,  and  the  chief  diHerence  between  the  old  and  the 
new  country  lies  in  ihc  greater  friendliness  to  one  an- 
other of  various  communions  which  cxi*l*  in  the  new 
country,  a  happy  result  due  partly  to  the  absence  of  any* 
State  Estal}!:^lmlent  of  religion,  and  partly  to  that  svntc 
of  social  etpiality  which  is  strong  enough  to  condemn 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  religious  body  to  claim 
social  superiority  over  the  others. 

Finally,  tlwrc  is  the  unique  position  which  Australia 
occupies.  She  has  a  perfect  natural  frontier,  because 
she  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  an  island  continent,  so, 
far  removed  from  all  other  civili;cd  nations  that  she  is 
not  likely  (o  be  either  threatened  by  their  attacks  or 
entangled  in  their  alliances.  Tlie  United  States  had, 
when  its  career  began,  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
French  and  Spanish  on  the  south.  But  the  tropical 
islands  which  Holland.  Germany  and  France  claim  as 
(heirs  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Australian  coasts  are 
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cut  off  by  a  wide  stretch  of  ocean '.  They  arc  not  now, 
and  arc  not  liktiy  at  any  time  wc  can  foresee,  to  con- 
tain a  white  population  capable  of  disturbing  the  repose 
of  Australia.  Such  a  country  seems  made  for  one  na- 
tion, though  the  tact  that  its  settled  regions  lie  scattered 
round  a  vast  central  wilderness  suggests  that  it  is  better 
fitted  for  a  federation  than  for  a  government  of  the  uni- 
fied type.  IJut,  on  the  other  hand,  ibis  very  remoteness 
might,  in  removing  the  force  of  external  pressure,  Iiave 
weakened  the  sense  of  need  for  a  federal  union  had  there 
not  existed  that  homogeneity  of  race  and  that  aspiring 
national  -tenlimeut  1o  which  I  have  adverted. 

Compare  these  conditions  with  those  of  the  three 
other  Federations.  The  thirteen  colonies  which  have 
grown  into  the  present  forty-five  States  of  the  American 
Union  lay,  conlinuoiis  with  one  another,  along  the  coast 
of  tlie  Atlantic.  England  held  Canada  to  the  north  of 
them,  France  held  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  west  of 
them,  and,  still  further  to  the  west.  Spain  held  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific,  They  had  at  that  lime  no  natural  boun- 
daries on  land;  and  the  forces  that  drew  them  together 
were  local  contiguity,  race  unity,  and  above  all,  the  sense 
that  Ihey  must  combine  to  protect  themselves  against 
powerful  neighbours  as  well  as  against  the  evils  which 
had  become  >o  painfully  evident  in  the  governments  of 
the  several  States.  Nature  prescribed  union,  though 
few  dreamt  that  Nature  meant  that  union  to  cover  the 
whole  central  belt  of  a  Continent.  In  the  case  of  Ca- 
nada, Nature  spoke  with  a  more  doubtful  voice.  She 
might  rather  have  appeared  to  suggest  that  this  long 
and  narrow  strip  of  habitable  but  only  partially  inhabited 
land,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Pugct 
Sound,  should  either  all  of  it  unite  with  its  mighty  neigh- 
bour to  the  south,  or  should  form  three  or  four  separate 
groups,  separated  !>y  intervening  wildernesses.  Poli- 
tical feelings  however,  compounded  of  attachment  to 
Britain  and  a  proud  resolve  not  to  be  merged  in  a  rival 

1  The  nautili  pMotot  Dutch  K«w  Guinea  liabou  itBmllalroin  AiUtnlU. 
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powtr  which  had  done  nothing  to  conciliate  ihem,  led 
the  Canadiann  n>  (orin  a  cuiifedcrslton  of  lh«ir  own, 
which  Nature  has  htc*).cd  in  this  point  at  k-ast,  thai  its 
territories  are  so  similar  in  climate  and  in  conditions  for 
induitrial  growth  that  few  economic  antagonisms  seem 
likely  to  arise  among  them.  Switzerland,  however,  is 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  a  Federation  formed  by 
historical  causes  in  the  very  teeth,  as  it  might  seem, 
of  ethnological  obstacles.  Three  races,  speaking  three 
languages,  have  been  so  squeezed  together  by  formida- 
ble neighbours  as  to  have  grown  into  one.  The  help  of 
Nature  has  however  been  given  in  providing  them  with 
mountain  fastnesses  from  which  the  armies  of  those 
neighbours  could  he  resisted;  and  the  physical  charac- 
ter of  the  country  has  joined  with  the  traditions  of 
a  splendid  warlike  heroism  in  creating  a  patriotism 
perhaps  more  intense  than  any  other  in  the  modem 
world. 

V.  TiiK  Constitution  as  a  Fbdkral  Imstruuekt. 

In  cxamuiing  any  Federal  Constitution,  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  the  system  it  creates  first  as  a  Fede- 
ration, i.e.  a  contrivance  for  holtling  minor  communi- 
ties together  in  a  greater  one ;  and  then  a*  a  Frame  of 
G<jvcmmcnt,  composed  of  organ>  for  discharging  the 
various  functions  of  administration.  Although  the  for- 
mer of  these  influences  the  latter,  Ijccatisc  the  federal 
character  of  a  State  prescribes  to  some  extent  the  cha- 
racter of  that  State's  governmental  machinery,  it  con- 
duces to  clearness  to  deal  with  these  two  aspects  sepa- 
rately. Accordingly  I  begin  with  the  federal  aspect  o( 
the  Constitution. 

Federations  arc  of  two  kinds.  In  some,  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Central  Government  acts  upon  the  com- 
munities which  make  it  up  only  as  communities.  In 
others  this  power  acts  directly,  not  only  upon  the  com- 
ponent communities,  but  also  upon  the  indiWdual  citi* 
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zcns  as  being  citizeitH  of  the  Nation  no  less  than  of  the 
several  cotiini  unities.  The  former  kind  of  Federation 
may  be  described  as  really  a  mere  League  of  States;  the 
latter  kind  is  a  N'aiional  a»  well  as  a  Federal  State. 

Ilie  Australian  Federation  i.*  of  this  latter  type.  So 
are  the  United  Stales,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the 
Canadian  Federation.  It  was  however  to  the  former 
type  that  both  the  United  States  before  1788  and  Swit- 
zerland before  1848  belonged.  So  Germany  was  a  mere 
League  of  States  before  1866,  but  has  been  a  National 
as  well  as  Federal  State  since  1866  and  1871. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  latter  type,  with  which 
alone  we  are  here  henceforth  concerned,  consists  in  the 
existence  above  every  individual  citizen  of  two  authori- 
ties, that  of  the  State,  or  Canton  (as  in  Switzerland)  or 
Province  (as  in  Canada),  to  which  he  belongs,  and  that 
of  the  Nation,  which  includes  all  the  States,  and  operates 
with  equal  force  upon  all  their  citizens  alike.  Thus  each 
citizen  has  an  allegiance  which  ii  double,  being  due  both 
to  his  own  particular  Slate  ami  lo  ihe  Nation.  He  lives 
tinder  two  sets  of  laws,  the  laws  of  his  State  and  the  laws 
of  the  Nation.  He  obeys  two  sets  of  officials,  those  of 
his  Slate  and  ihose  of  the  Nation,  and  pays  two  sets  of 
taxes,  besides  whatever  local  taxes  or  rates  his  city  or 
county  may  impose. 

Accordingly  the  character  of  each  and  every  Federa- 
tion depends  upon  the  distribution  of  powers  between 
the  Nation  and  the  several  States,  since  some  powers 
must  be  allotted  to  the  larger,  some  to  the  smaller 
entity.  With  regard  to  certain  powers  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  navy,  for  instance,  the  post-office,  the  con- 
trol of  all  foreign  relations,  must  obviously  be  assigned 
to  the  National  Government,  together  with  the  levying 
of  customs  dulios  al  the  frontiers  and  the  raising  of  reve- 
nue for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  On  the  olher 
hand,  matters  of  an  evidently  local  nature,  such  as  police, 
prisons  and  asylums,  the  system  of  municipal  or  county 
administration,  with  the  power  of  taxing  for  these  pur- 
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poses,  will  be  allotted  to  the  Stale  Governments.  But 
between  llie»e  Iwu  sets  there  lies  a  targe  field  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  which  may,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  country  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  enact  their  constitution,  be  granted 
either  to  tlic  Nation  or  to  the  States.  Tlie  law  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  (or  instance',  criminal  law',  bank- 
ruptcy, the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  ',  the  regulation 
of  railways",  ihe  provision  of  school*  or  univer*ities ', 
are  all  malter-t  which  haw  both  a  national  and  a  local 
significance,  and  may  be  entrusted  either  to  the  National 
legislature  or  to  the  State  legislatures  according  as  one 
or  other  aspect  of  them  predominates  in  the  mind  of  the 
people. 

VI.    DiSTRIBUTlOK    OF    PoWERS  BBTWBBN    NaTIOX 

ANu  States, 

Now  the  fundamental  question  in  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  Nation  and  the  Stales  is  this — To 
which  authority  does  the  imallottcd  residue  of  powers 
belong?  It  has  been  found  that  no  distribution,  how- 
ever careful,  can  exhaust  beforehand  all  the  powers  that 
a  legislature  or  an  executive  may  possibly  have  to  exer- 
cise, and  it  therefore  becomes  essentia]  to  provide,  when- 
ever a  power  not  specifically  mentioned  ne«l&  to  be  ex- 
ercised, whether  it  should  be  deemed  to  b«  righifully 
exerciseablc  by  the  National  or  by  the  State  autho- 
rity. In  other  words,  which  of  these  authorities  is 
to  be  deemed  general  legatee  of  any  undistributed 
residue  ? 

This  question  has  been  answered  differently  by  di(- 
(ereni  Federations.  The  Vnited  States  and  Switzerland 
leave  to  tlie  States  (to  which  they  bad  belonged  pre- 

■  la  the  U.S.  A.  a  Sum.  In  Cau^  «  Ptdcnl  Mtnr. 

•  la  SwftMrttm  a  V*B<nl  ■uorr,  In  ill*  V.  S.  A.  pulira  PMasL  puHr* 
StaMaalMr. 

■  !■  Ill  I  T  '    1   mil  rll^^^J■5^^t-lll>^1tT  In^Trrirrlinl  ■  nrt ''t— ^  f—'T 
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viouslj-)  the  undislributcd  powers.  Caiwda  (whose  Pro- 
vinces were  in  a  diifcrciit  position)  bestows  them  upon 
the  National  (Dominion)  Oovermnent '.  The  tiiiestion 
is  the  more  important,  because  tl  trfatcs  in  all  sorts  of 
doubtful  matters  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  or  the  State  Governments,  as  tlic 
case  may  be.  And  it  is  specially  important  at  the  mo- 
ment of  ercatinR  a  new  Federation,  because  one  of  the 
difficulties  always  then  experienced  is  to  induce  the 
State*  to  resign  powers  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Hence  it  reassures  and  comforts  llicm  to  have  the  resi- 
due of  powers  not  specifically  di&tributed  left  still  in 
their  hands. 

The  Australians  have  followe<l  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland  rather  tlian  that  of  Ca- 
nada; and  they  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  appeasing 
liic  local  sentiment  of  the  several  colonies,  and  e.>>pecially 
of  the  smaller  colonies,  who  naturally  feared  that,  as 
tiicy  would  have  less  weight  than  their  larger  neighbours 
in  the  national  legislature,  they  would  be  in  more  danger 
of  being  subjected  to  laws  which  their  local  opinion  did 
not  approve.    Section  107  provides  that — 

'  Every  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  Colony  which 
has  become  or  becomes  a  State  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this 
Constitution  exclusively  vested  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Connnoiiwealth  or  withdrawn  from  the  Parliament  of 
the  State,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of 
the  State  ',  as  the  case  may  be.' 

Comparatively  few  powers  of  legislation  are  'exclu- 
sively vested  '  in  the  Commonwcallh  Parliament ;  so  that 
upon  subjects  other  than  these  the  State  Parliaments 
retain  for  the  present  their  previous  power  to  legislate. 

1  ScrtJ.  S.  A.Ccin^llvUon.  AcniTEi'tinfnl  X  :  CnntEltultonof  SwinCvAtrdcntiun, 
Art.  }  I  Rrjllih  tianh  Amtricin  Ad  (ikA^).  u«-  91. 

•  Thoc  word*  tie  tucd  lu  mvcr  ibc  OK  o(  Ibc  crulion  ami  (dniMiin  at  future 
Suin. 

The  nkm«  "  Suit'  whitb  Ihe  AuuralLm  hnvt  lubullutnl  (or  '  Coloolr*.'  I>  tig- 
nillnni.  It  laporti  ■  itlshtly  tcmia  independence  txi  hiis  mnre  impslaE  vunil 
Uun  ili«  CwMLdton  Itftn '  iWlntc' 
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But  as  it  IS  also  provided  that  all  Acts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth rarliament,  within  the  range  of  the  powers 
graatcd,  shall  override  laws  of  any  State  Parliament, 
such  laws  as  the  latter  may  pas*  upon  subjects  openJ 
to  both  legislatures  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com-" 
monwealth  Parliament,  which  may,  as  and  when  it  Rnds 
time  or  occasion,  pass  Acts  extinguishing,  or  modifying 
the  effect  of,  those  enacted  by  the  States. 

Now  till:  range  of  powers  granted  to  the  National  or 
Commonwealth  Parliament  is  very  wide,  wider  than  tliatj 
of  Congress  or  of  the  Swiss  National  Assembly,  or  cveit^ 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Canada.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate the  powers  granted,  forty-two  in  number,  for 
they  will  be  found  in  sects.  52  and  53  of  the  Australian 
Constitution.  Among  them  arc  the  following,  which  arc 
not  spccilically  given  to,  and  nearly  all  of  which  arc  not 
even  claimed  by,  the  United  States  Congress : — Powers 
to  take  over  State  railways,  and  to  construct  and  extend 
railways  (with  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  the 
railway  lies),  to  control  telegraphs  and  telephones  and 
also  trading  and  financial  corporations,  to  take  over 
State  debts',  to  legislate  on  marriage  and  divorce,  on 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  on  invalid  and 
old-age  pensions,  on  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  trade 
disputes  (where  these  extend  beyond  one  State),  on 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  on  the 
service  and  execution  ihroughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  ihe  civil  and  criminal  process  and  judgements  of  the 
State  Courts.  If  these  powers  come  to  be  all  put  in  force 
they  may  leave  for  .Slate  action  a  narrower  and  less  in- 
teresting field  than  it  enjoys  in  the  United  States,  where 
nevertheless  the  State  legislatures  are  bodies  of  no  great 
account,  seldom  enlisting  the  services  of  men  of  first- 
rate  capacity. 

■  Cuuida  41f«U  Hi*  Dominion  to  lake  nrrr  the-  Prsvlnctil  (l«bt(  txlfttoe  at  Die 
tidir  pf  IhP  Vnlon,  Inlhc  C,  S-  A-  Uic  >viir  dcbtit  of  Ihe  SUlc*  wvre  liik^  vrer  bf 
th«  fint  Congrnn  of  thr  Ufliun. 
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Vll.    COXSTITUTIONAL   POSITION    OF    THE  AUSTRA' 

UAN  States, 

The  Australian  Constitution,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  assumes  the  States  to  be  already  orRaniicd  com- 
tntinilies,  and  contains  nothing  regarding  their  consti- 
tutions. The  case  of  Canada  was  different,  because  there 
the  previous  government  of  the  L'ppcr  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  one,  had  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  duly  constituting  the  two  halves. 
But  in  the  case  of  Australia,  the  pre-existing  constitu- 
tions of  the  Colonics,  granted  by  the  Impcri^kl  Govern- 
ment at  various  times,  go  on  unchanged,  subject  only 
(o  the  supersession  of  some  of  their  functions  hy  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  one  or  two  specifically  men- 
tioned restrictions.  That  these  restrictions  are  compa- 
ratively few  may  be  ]>arily  ascribed  to  that  aversion 
which  the  English  everywhere  show  to  this  kind  of  safe- 
guard against  the  misuse  of  legislature  power.  The 
omnipotence  of  ihe  British  Parliament  seems  to  have 
fostered  the  notion  that  all  Parliaments  ought  to  be  free 
to  do  wrong  93^  well  as  to  do  right.  The  only  things  from 
which  a  Stale  is  disabled  arc  the  keeping  of  a  naval  or 
military  force  (except  with  the  consent  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentl,  coining  money,  and  making  any- 
thing but  gold  and  stiver  coin  legal  tender*.  A  State 
is  not,  as  are  the  American  .States,  forbidden  to  grant 
titles  of  nobility,  or  to  jiass  any  I'.r  past  facto  law  or  law 
'  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'  That  no  such 
prohibitions  e\ist  in  Canada  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  in  Canada  the  National  or  Dominion  Government 
has  the  right  of  vetoing  laws  passed  by  provincial 
legislatures,  so  that  improper  legislation  can  be  in  this 
vray  checked.  The  power  is  not  often  exercised  in  Ca- 
nada, but  whtn  exercised  has  sometimes  led  to  friction. 
This  plan,  however,  is  neither  so  respectful  to  the  Pro- 

*  Srvvctinm  114  mnd  iijofCoiuUluEion.  >nd  mmpftrv  An.  t.  WO-  tool  CoiMl* 
UUkmofU.  S.  A. 
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vinces  nor  i,\>  conformable  to  general  principles  as  is 
tlie  American  plan,  whieli  leaves  the  States  subject  only 
to  the  restrictions  inii)0»ed  by  the  Constitution,  restric- 
tions which  ipse  iurc  annul  a  law  attempting  to  transgress 
them.  And  the  Australians  have  wisely  followed  ihe 
American  rather  than  the  Canadian  precedent.  The 
Australians  have,  to  be  sure,  in  reserve  a  power  to 
which  nothing  similar  exists  in  America,  viz.  the  right 
of  the  British  Crown  at  home  to  veto  legislation.  Rarely 
as  this  right  is  put  in  force,  it  might  conceivably  he  used 
at  the  instance  of  the  .National  Govcrnnicnl  to  avert  an 
imdcsirable  conRtcl  between  State  statutes  and  National 
stalulcs.  Note  further  that  each  .^ust^alian  State  i» 
left  as  free  to  amend  its  own  constitution  as  it  was 
before,  subject  of  course  to  the  veto  of  the  British 
Crown,  but  to  no  interference  by  the  Commonwealth, 
whereas  in  Canada  act*  of  the  Provincial  legi'slalures 
amending  their  constiltitions  are  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Dominion  Government  as  representing  the 
Crown. 

The  omission  of  any  provision  similar  to  the  (amous 
and  much  litigated  clause  which  debars  an  American 
Stale  legislature  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  is  especially  noteworthy.  That 
clause,  introduced  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
order  to  check  the  tendency  of  some  reckless  States  to 
get  rid  of  their  debts,  produced  in  course  of  time  un- 
expectedly far-reaching  results,  from  some  of  which 
American  legislatures  am!  courts  have  made  ingenious 
attempts  to  escape.  It  has  indeed  been  thought  that 
several  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
not  easily  reconcilcablc  with  the  famous  judgement  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  Case  (a.d.  i8i8},  in  which  the 
full  effect  of  this  clause  was  for  the  first  time  displayed. 
That  effect  has  Iwcn  to  feller  legislation  in  ways  which 
arc  found  so  inconvenient  in  practice  that  ihey  are 
acquiesced  in  only  because  many  Slate  legislatures  are 
in  the  United  States  objects  of  popular  distrust.     No 
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eorretponding  distruiit  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  British 
colonies,  and  titerefore  the  Auslraliana  have  nol  deemed 
any  such  prohibilion  needful,  follou-ing  tlie  example  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  in  1893  rejected 
a  similar  clause  when  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  of  that  year. 

In  another  point  ihe  Australian  States  have  been 
treated  with  respect.  In  each  of  them  the  nominal  ex- 
ecutive head  has  hitherto  been  a  (iovcrnor  appointed 
by  the  British  Crown.  This  was  Ihe  case  in  Canada 
prior  to  1867:  but  when  the  Canadian  Federation  was 
formed,  the  appointment  of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
province*  w;is  entrusted  to  the  Governor- General  of  the 
Dominion,  that  ts  to  say,  to  the  Dominion  Cabinet  by 
wfaosv  advice  the  Governor-Gcncrat,  being  a  sort  of 
constitutional  monarch,  is  piidcd.  In  praclice.  there- 
fore, these  governorships  have  become  rewards  be- 
stowed upon  leading  party  politicians.  The  Austra- 
lians wisely  (as  most  Englishmen  will  think)  avoided 
this  plan.  Neither  did  they  adopt  the  American  method 
of  letting  the  people  of  each  State  elect  the  Governor, 
a  method  unsuilcd  to  govcmmcnt  on  the  Cabinet  sys- 
tem, because,  as  the  State  Governor  is  under  that  system 
only  a  nominal  head  of  the  Executive  (the  Cabinet  being 
the  real  Executive),  there  was  no  good  reason  for  set- 
ting the  people  to  choose  him,  and  good  reasons  against 
doing  so,  inasmuch  as  popular  elections  are  invariably 
fought  on  parly  lines.  Accordingly  the  Australians  have 
preferred  to  let  him  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Home  Government,  and  to  allow  him  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  His  Mini- 
sters are  indeed  described  in  the  Constitution  (sect-  44) 
as  being  '  the  Queen's  Ministers.' 
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VIII.  OirrERENces  from  the  United  States 

ANO   CaNAIHAN    FeilEKATIOKi^ 

Four  other  remarkable  divergences,  from  both  the 
American  and  the  Canadian  Federal  systems,  remain 
to  be  mentioned. 

One  relates  to  the  ju<liciary.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  a  complete  system  of  Federal  Courts  ramify- 
ing all  over  the  Union  and  exercising  exclusive  juris- 
diclion  >n  all  cases  arising  under  Federal  statutes,  as 
well  as  in  a  number  of  other  matters  specified  in  Art. 
III.  sect.  2  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  State  Courts 
remain  quite  independent  in  all  State  matters,  and  de- 
termine the  interpretation  of  the  Stale  Constitutions 
and  of  all  State  statutes,  nor  docs  any  appeal  lie  from 
them  to  the  Federal  Courts.  In  Canada  this  was  not 
thought  necessary,  so  there  the  same  set  of  Courts 
deals  with  <tucstions  arising  under  Federal  statutes  and 
with  those  arising  under  Provincial  Statutes,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  receives  appeals  from  all  other 
Courts.  This  is  less  conformable  to  theory  than  the 
United  Stales  ptaii,  but  docs  not  seem  to  have  worked 
ill.  The  danger  that  Courts  sitting  in  the  Provinces 
would,  under  the  influence  of  local  feeling,  pervert  Fede- 
ral law  was  not  serious  in  Canada  (though  a  similar 
danger  was  feared  in  ihe  United  States  in  1787),  and 
indeed  all  the  Canadian  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Do- 
minion Governmenl,  a  further  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ponderance which  the  Nation  has  over  the  Provinces. 
The  Australians  have  taken  a  middle  course.  They  have 
established  a  Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  called  '  The 
High  Court  of  Australia,'  and  have  taken  power  for  their 
Parliament  to  create  other  Federal  Courts.  So  far,  ihey 
follow  the  United  States  precedent.  But  they  have 
given  power  to  the  Conmtonwcalth  Parliament  to  invest 
State  Court*  with  federal  jurisdiction,  thereby  allowing 
those  Courts  to  be.  as  in  Canada,  both  State  and  Federal, 
.\nd  they  have  also  allowed  an  appeal  from  all  State 
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Courts  to  Xhx  Federal  High  Court.  By  this  plan  the 
States  arc  more  directly  connected  with  and  subordinate 
to  the  National  Government  than  they  arc  in  the  United 
Staler.  The  Au^lralian  scheme  has  one  great  incidental 
advantage.  In  the  United  Stales  the  law  of  different 
States  may  and  does  diflfcr,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
difference  between  the  statutes  of  one  and  the  statutes 
of  another,  but  also  in  respect  of  questions  of  common 
law  untouched  by  statutes.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  may,  for  instance,  take  a  different  view 
of  what  constilulc!i  fraud  at  common  law  from  that  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  no 
Court  of  Appeal  above  both  these  Courts  to  bring  their 
views  into  accord.  This  has  not  happened  to  any  great 
extent  in  .\ustralia,  because  the  British  Privy  Coimcil 
has  entertained  appeals  from  all  its  Courts,  and  it  will 
happen  still  less  in  future,  because  the  Federal  High 
Court  will  be  close  at  hand  to  settle  questions  on 
which  the  Courts  of  different  States  may  have  been  in 
disaccord. 

A  second  point  shows  how  much  less  powerful  the 
sentiment  of  State  sovereignty  has  been  in  Australia 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States.  By  an  amend- 
ment (xi)  to  the  American  Constitution  made  in  1798 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  no  Slate  can  be  sued  by 
a  private  plaintifl.  But  Australia  expressly  grants 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  to  its  Federal  High  Court 
(sect.  75). 

A  third  point  is  the  curious  and  novel  power  given 
to  a  State  of  referring  matters  to  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  and  to  that  Parliament  of  thereupon  legis- 
lating on  siich  matters  (sect.  51  (xxxvii)).  Under  this 
provision  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution •)  there  is  no  department  of  State  law  where- 
with the  National  legislature  may  not  be  rendered  com- 
petent to  deal.  It  may  be  usefully  employed  to  secure 
uniformity  of  legislation  over  all  Australia  on  a  number 
'  But  tec  *MtloD  )4  uf  Uit  CinaiJIan  ConjUtutloo. 
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of  subjects  not  within  the  specifically  allotted  field  of  the 
ConiiitoiuvcnlchParltaiiiciit. 

Finally,  tlic  CoiumoDwenllh  J'arliament  may  grant 
financial  a»M»tance  to  any  Slate,  and  may  take  over  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  I't^  debts  as  existing  at  the  cstablisb- 
mvnt  of  the  Commonwt-alth  '.  Provisions  such  as  these 
imply,  or  will  involvt  if  put  in  practice,  a  relation  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and  the  States  closer 
than  that  which  exists  in  America. 

To  complete  tJiis  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  States,  let  it  be  noted  that  a  State  may  sur- 
render  any  part  of  its  territory  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  the  Commonwealth  i»  bound  to  protect  cadi 
State  against  invasion  or.  on  the  application  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State,  against  domestic  violence  -.  lliis 
latter  provision  is  drawn  from  the  United  States  con- 
slitution',  though  in  America  it  is  from  the  State  legisla- 
titre,  if  then  in  session,  that  the  application  for  protec- 
tion ought  to  come.  Australia  is  right  in  her  variation, 
because  in  her  States  the  Legislature  acts  through  the 
Executive.  Neither  provision  occurs  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  which  assigns  military  and  naval  defence 
exclusively  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and  makes 
itself  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  every- 
where. In  Switzerland  the  management  of  the  army, 
in  which  all  citizens  arc  bound  to  serve,  is  divided  be- 
tween Cantons  and  Confederation,  the  supreme  control 
remaining  wilh  the  latter  (Artl.  18-22).  The  Confedera- 
tion is  bound  to  protect  a  Canton  against  invasion  and 
disorders,  and  may  even  its«If  intervene  if  the  Executive 
of  the  Canton  cannot  ask  it  on  its  own  motion  (Artt.  16 
and  17).  Australia,  as  we  have  seen,  allows  the  States  to 
maintain  a  force  with  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  this  is  permitted  by  the  American  Constitution  also. 


'Sen.  MS. 
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^B        IX.  TiiK  Constitution  as  a  Fkauk  oi"  National 
^^^K  Government. 

^^^%Ve  may  now  pass  oil  to  consider  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  construction  whereof  occupie.'i  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Const  itution,  which,  while  it  left  the 
States  pretty  miicli  »s  they  were,  had  here  (o  build  up 
^^   a  new  »y»tcm  from  the  Efound. 

^P  The  first  point  to  be  examined  relates  to  the  limita- 
^^  tions  imposed  on  the  National  Government  as  against 
I  the  citizens  generally,  since  I  have  already  dealt  with  the 
H  limitations  on  its  powers  as  against  the  States,  Here  a 
^  rcmarkahlc  divergence  from  the  American  Constitntion 
is  disclosed.  When  that  instrument  was  enacted,  the 
keenest  suspicion  and  jealousy  was  felt  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  to  be  established  under  it.  It  was 
feared  that  Congress  migitt  become  an  dliberal  oligarchy 
and  the  President  a  new  George  the  Third.  Accordingly 
great  pains  were  taken  to  debar  Congress  from  doing 
anything  which  could  infringe  the  primordial  hnman 
rights  of  the  citizen.  Some  restrictions  are  contained 
in  the  original  Constitntion:  others  fd!  the  first  nine 
amendments  which  were  passed  two  or  three  years  later, 
as  a  pan  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  was  secured.  And  down  till  our  own 
lime  every  State  Constitntion  in  America  has  continued 
to  contain  a  similar  '  Bill  of  flights '  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  against  abuse  of  legislative  power.  The 
English,  however,  have  completely  forgotten  these  old 
suspicions,  which,  when  they  did  exist,  attached  to  the 
Crown  and  not  to  the  I,cgislaturc.  So  when  Englishmen 
in  Canada  or  Australia  enact  new  Constitutions,  they 
take  no  heed  of  such  matters,  and  make  their  legislature 
as  like  the  omnipotent  Parliament  of  Hritain  as  they 
can.  The  Canadian  Constitution  leaves  the  Dominion 
Parliament  unfettered  save  hy  the  direction  (sect.  54) 
that  money  shall  not  be  appropriated  to  any  purpose 
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that  has  not  been  recommended  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Executive,  a  direction  embodying  English 
practice,  and  now  adopted  by  Australia  also.  And  the 
Australian  Constitution  contains  but  one  provision 
which  recalls  the  old-fashioned  Bill  of  Rights,  viz.  that 
which  forbids  the  Commonwealth  to  '  make  any  law  for 
establishing  any  religion  or  for  imposing  any  religious 
observance  or  for  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  any 
religion."  The  Swiss  Constitution,  influenced  by  French 
and  American  niodel.t,  is  in  this  respect  more  archaic, 
for  it  imposes  a  series  of  disabilities  on  its  Legislainre 
in  the  interest  of  individual  freedom  (seclt.  39, 49,  54-59). 
This  diversity  of  attitude  between  the  English  on  the 
one  hand  and  both  the  Americans  and  the  Swiss  on  the 
other  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  usage  and 
tradition  mould  a  nation's  mind.  Parliament  was  for  so 
long  a  time  the  protector  of  Englishmen  against  an  arbi- 
trary Executive  that  they  did  not  form  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing  precautions  against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature;  and  their  struggles  for  a  fuller  freedom 
took  the  form  of  making  Parliament  a  more  trnly  popu- 
lar  and  representative  body,  not  that  of  restricting  its 
authority. 

The  point  just  examined  is  one  which  arises  in  all 
Rigid  Constilulions,  whether  Federal  or  Unitary,  But 
the  next  point  h  one  with  which  only  Federations  are 
concerned;  and  it  i*  one  in  which  all  the  great  Federa- 
tions agreee.  All  have  a(Iopte<l  the  same  method  of 
providing  both  for  the  predominance  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  considere<!  as  one  Nation,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  States  considered  as  distinct 
communities.  The  Americans  invented  this  method : 
the  Swiss,  the  Canadians,  the  Germans,  and  now  the 
Australians,  have  imitated  them.  This  method  is  to 
divide  the  Legislature  into  two  Houses,  using  one  to  re- 
present the  whole  people  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and 
using  the  other  to  represent  the  several  Stales  on  the 
basis  (except  in  Gcnnany)  o(  their  etjuality  as  autono- 
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itious  communities.  It  wa»  this  device  tbat  made  Fede- 
ration possible  in  the  United  States,  for  the  smaller 
States  would  not  have  foregone  their  independence  in 
reliance  upon  any  weaker  guarantee. 


I 


X.  Tks  Lecislaturk. 

The  Australian  scheme  provides  (sectl.  7-23)  tor  aii 
Upper  House  or  Senate  of  thirty-six  members,  six  from 
each  Slate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (sectt.  24-40) 
of  seventy-five  members,  elected  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion, so  that  forty-nine  members  will  come  from  the 
large  States,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
inty-six  from  the  four  small  States.  No  Original 
State  is  ever  to  have  less  than  five. 

The  equal  representation  of  the  six  Original  State*  is 
always  to  be  maintained,  but  the  number  of  Senators 
may  be  increased,  and  when  new  States  come  to  be 
formed,  the  Parliament  may  allot  to  them  such  number 
of  Senators  as  it  thinks  fit.  Senators  .sit  for  six  years, 
and  do  not  all  retire  at  the  same  time.  These  features 
are  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates, 
which,  a»  alrendy  observed,  has  been  a  model  for  subse- 
quent Federal  Upper  Houses.  But  there  arc  remark- 
able variations  in  the  Australian  scheme. 

1.  In  the  United  States  each  newly-created  State  re- 
ceives as  a  matter  of  right  its  two  Senators.  In  Austra- 
lia the  Commonwealth  may  allot  such  number  as  it 
thinks  fit. 

2.  In  the  United  Slates  one-third  of  the  Senate  retires 
every  two  years.  In  Australia  one-half  retires  every 
three  years. 

3.  In  the  United  States  the  President  of  the  Senate 
is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  chosen  by 
the  people  *.  In  Australia,  the  Senate  is  to  choose  itit 
own  President. 


■  />.  pnctlcall;  bf  tbc  pco^  though  formally  bjr  ±  tiody  of  elector*  elected 
tor  ibat  porpOM. 
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4.  In  ilie  United  Sutcs  the  qnorttm  is  one  more  than 
3  half  of  the  loUl  number ;  in  Austraha  one-third  of  the 
toul  number. 

5.  In  llic  United  Stales  the  Lcgidatures.  of  the  several 
States  elect  the  Si-nators.  In  Australia  the  Senators 
arc  elected  hy  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  last  point  is  one  of  great  interest.  Toctiiicvillc, 
writing  in  1833,  attributed  (erroneously,  as  the  sequel 
has  shown)  the  excellence  of  the  American  Senate  to 
the  method  of  election  by  the  State  Legislatures  '.  Since 
his  days  the  American  Senate  has  declined ;  and  so  far 
from  this  mode  of  election  having  tended  to  sustain  its 
character,  the  general,  though  not  unanimous,  opinion 
of  the  wise  in  America  deems  the  Senate  to  be  injured 
by  it,  and  <le.sires  a  change  to  the  method  of  election  by 
direct  popular  vote.  It  was  partly  because  the  Austra- 
lian Convention  had  become  aware  of  this  tendency  of 
.American  opinion  thai  they  rejected  the  existing  Ameri- 
can plan;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Americans  them- 
selves may  alter  their  system,  which  gives  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  intrigue  and  the  use  of  money  than  popular 
election  would  be  likely  to  afford.  In  Australia,  the 
Senators  are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  each  State  voting  as  one  electorate,  but  this 
may  be  altered  {e.g.  to  a  system  o(  district  elections)  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  failing  its 
action,  by  the  Parliament  of  a  State.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  experiments  are  tried  and  how  they 
work.  District  voting  may  give  different  results  from 
a  general  State  vote,  and  a  party  for  the  moment  domi- 
nant may  choose  the  plan  that  best  suits  it. 

6.  Ill  the  United  Stales  the  Senate  is  an  undying  body, 
perpetually  renewed  by  fresh  elections,  never  toMng 
more  than  one-third  of  its  members  at  any  one  time. 
In  Australia  the  Senate  may  be  dissolved  in  case  a 
deadlock  should  arise  between  it  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

■  Sc«  u  10  Uili.  Soar  VI,  p.  ]|6  and  p.  ygt. 
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The  Senate  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  four  small 
States.  Cummantling  a  majority  in  it,  they  have  con- 
sented to  acquiesce  in  the  great  preponderance  which 
their  two  larger  neighbours  possess  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  mimbcrs  of  the  latter  House  are 
to  be  always  as  nearly  as  practicable  double  those  uf  the 
Senate,  a  point  who»c  importance  will  presently  appear. 

The  House  is  to  continue  for  three  years  (subject  of 
course  to  dissolution),  a  term  interniediale,  though  in- 
clining in  the  democratic  direction,  between  the  two 
years  of  tlic  American  Congress  and  the  seven  (practi- 
cally six)  years  of  the  Uritisli  House  of  Conuiions.  The 
Canadian  term  is  five  years.  L'ntil  the  Commonvvealth 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  electoral  suffrage 
is  to  be  (as  in  the  United  Slates)  the  sulTrage  prescribed 
by  State  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  more 
numerous  State  House,  and  it  is  expressly  provided, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  the  (act  that  women's  siiflfragc 
already  exists  in  two  colonies,  that  no  law  shall  prevent 
a  State  voter  from  voting  at  Commonwealth  elections. 
So  far  from  securing,  as  docs  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  race  from  the  suffrage ' ,  Australia  has  expressly  pro- 
vided that  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  race  may 
be  excluded,  for  she  declares  (sect.  25)  that  in  such  case 
the  excluded  race  is  not  10  be  reckoned  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  an  allotment 
of  representatives.  Plural  voting  is  forbidden.  The 
quorum  of  members  is  a  mean  between  the  inconve- 
niently large  quorum  (one-halO  of  the  American,  and  the 
very  small  one  (forty)  of  the  British  House.  The  *eat  of 
any  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  becomes  ipso  facto 
vacant  if  he  fails  (without  permission)  to  attend  any 
session  for  two  continuous  months.  No  person  having 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement  with  the  public 
service  (except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  company 
of  at  least  twenty-five  persons),  or  holding  any  office  of 
>S«c  AacndmeniXVioUicConnliuiloo. 
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profit  under  the  Crown,  can  sit  in  either  House,  tmlesi 
he  be  a  Minister  either  of  ihc  Common  weal  ill  or  of  a 
State.  The  exception  is  noteworthy,  not  only  because 
it  is  framed  with  a.  view  to  the  establishment  of  Cabinet 
Government,  but  also  because  it  implies  that  a  man  may, 
contrary  to  American  and  Canadian  usage,  be  at  the 
same  time  both  an  executive  official  of  a  State  and  also 
a  member  of  tlie  Federal  Legislature.  It  would  appear 
that  women  are  eligible  to  membership  of  either  House. 
Every  Senator  and  Representative  i*  to  receive  a  salary, 
fixed  for  the  present  at  £400  ($2,000)  a  year. 

XI.  Thk  Exkcutive. 

The  Executive  i»  to  consist  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Minister*.  To  the  great  convenience  of  the 
Australian  people,  the  head  of  the  Executive  does  not 
need  to  be  elected  either  by  popular  vote  (as  in  the 
United  States)  or  by  the  Chambers,  as  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  He  is  nominated  by  the  British  Crown, 
and  holds  office  so  long  as  the  Crown  pleases,  receiving 
a  salary  fixed,  for  the  present,  at  iio.ooo  ($50,000)  a 
year  (exactly  the  salary  of  the  American  President).  He 
has  an  Executive  Council,  modelled  on  the  British  Privy 
Council  (though  the  name  Privy  Council  is  not  used 
as  it  is  in  the  Canadian  Constitution),  and  from  it  he 
chooses  a  number  of  Ministers  (fixed  for  the  present  at 
seven)  who  are  to  administer  the  several  departments 
of  the  public  service.  Tliey  must  be  members  of  one  or 
Other  House  of  Parliament — a  remarkable  provision,  for 
though  this  is  a  British  practice,  that  practice  has  never 
been  embodied  in  any  positive  rule.  -Vs  the  Governor- 
General  is  only  a  constitutional  figure-head,  these  Mini- 
sters will  in  fact  constitute  the  ruling  e-\ccutivc  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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XII.    TUK  JUOICIART. 

The  Judiciary  is  to  consist  in  ihc  first  instance  o(  a 
Federal  High  Court  (containing  a  Chief  Justice  and  it 
least  two  other  judges)  capable  of  exercising  l)olh  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  certain  sets  of  cases,  and  also  apjiel- 
late  jurisdiction  not  only  from  single  Federal  Judge*  and 
inferior  Federal  Courts,  but  also  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  States.  Power  is  taken  both  to  cmablish 
lower  Federal  Courts  and  to  invest  State  Courts  with 
federal  jurisdiction.  But  besides  this  Judiciary  proper, 
there  is  created  a  second  Court  for  dealing  with  case* 
relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  under  the  name  of  the 
Inter-State  Commission  (sect.  toi).  Thia  remarkable 
and  vcr>'  important  institution  has  doubtless  been  sug- 
gested by  the  L'niied  States  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission created  by  Congress  some  eiglilcen  years  ago 
in  order  lo  deal  with  railway  and  water  iraitic  between 
the  Slates.  Its  functions  will  be  half-adminiitraiiye, 
half-jodidal,  and  in  questioni  of  pore  bw  an  ajfpeal 
win  tie  from  h  to  the  High  Court,  while  a  guaratrtcc 
for  its  indepeodeoce  is  found  in  the  daase  wliidi  de- 
dares  tliat  its  memben  shall  not  be  removed  diiria( 
their  seres  years'  term  of  oAee.  AO  Federal  Jndgc* 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Goremor-Ceneral.  tiui  ia 
to  aay,  by  the  Exectdnre  Waimrf.  AO  trtak  <oa  kt^ 
dietinenl)  tor  »xty  oCeace  j^jaittM  the  laws  of  tW  CoaS" 
mooweakfa  shaB  be  by  jvy,  aad  bdd  ia  tW  Su<«  wfecrc 
the  aBegcd  o«e«e  «a»  aMHnined.  TkiwScJbl 
GiteK^s  oi  Ik  Siaia  naaa  ■■ifciliil.  ami 
Hfcsi  Acrecrf  wfl  ratjaar  to  b*  aproirtcd  bf 
SbSc  F^T^  i*'^f 

b  All     111' a  IW  tmaiom  cf  Ik  H%k  Com  < 

llorai 
mihiKiBibi  B^i  wbiwi  iiifriifcirtw    TW. 
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stitution  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  ihe  Slates,  or  a.t  to  the  respec- 
tive limits  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  any  Iwo  or 
more  Slates,  should  be  a<ijudicate<l  upon  l>y  the  High 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  no  appeal  should 
lie  from  its  decision  to  the  Queen  in  Council  (i.e.  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  England, 
which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  British 
Colonies  and  India),  '  unless  the  pul>lic  interest  of  some  | 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth or  a  Stale,  are  involved.'  When  the  draft 
reached  England  to  be  embodied  in  a  Bill,  the  British 
Government  took  exception  to  this  provision  as  tending 
to  weaken  the  tic  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.  There  were  many  in  England  who  thought . 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  Australia  herself  that 
she  should  lose,  in  questions  which  might  involve  poli- 
tical feeling  and  be  complicated  with  party  issues,  the 
benefit  of  having  a  determination  of  such  questions  by 
an  authority  absolutely  impartial  and  unconnected  with 
her  domestic  interests  and  passions.  How  much  better 
(they  argued)  would  it  have  been  for  the  United  States 
at  some  critical  moments  could  they  have  had  constitu- 
tional disputes  adjudicated  on  by  a  tribunal  above  all 
suspicion  of  sectional  or  party  bias,  since  it  would  have 
represented  the  pure  essence  of  legal  wisdom,  an  tmim- 
pcacliablc  devotion  to  legal  truth! 

To  this  the  Australians  replied  that  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  had  shown  that  in  constitutional 
questions  it  was  sometimes  right  and  necessary  to  have 
regard  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  nation; 
that  constitutional  questions  were  in  so  far  political  that 
where  legal  considerations  were  nearly  balanced,  the 
view  ought  to  be  preferred  which  an  enlightened  regard 
(or  the  welfare  of  the  nation  suggested;  that  a  Court 
sitting  in  England  and  knowing  little  of  .\ustralia  would 
be  unable  to  appreciate  all  the  bearings  of  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  might,  in  taking  a  purely  technical 
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and  possibly  too  literal  a  view  of  the  Constitution,  give 
to  the  Constitution  a  rigidity  which  would  dieck  its 
legitimate  expansion  and  aggravatf  tntrrnal  strife. 
Australia  must — so  they  pursued — Uc  mistress  of  her 
own  destinies,  and  as  it  is  she  that  had  framed  and  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  this  Constitution,  so  by  her 
ought  the  reiponsibiliiy  to  be  borne  of  working  it  on 
its  judicial  as  well  as  its  executive  and  legislative  side. 
Not  only  was  this  better  for  Australia  herself,  but  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  mother 
country. 

After  some  wavering,  the  British  Government,  per- 
ceiving the  risk  of  offending  Australian  sentiment,  gave 
way.  They  dropped  in  Commillce  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  alteration  which  they  had  introduced  into 
the  Australian  drafl,  substituting  for  it  an  amendment 
which,  while  slightly  varying  tlie  original  terms  of  the 
draft,  practically  conceded  the  point  for  which  the  Au- 
stralian Delegates,  sent  to  England  to  assist  in  passing 
the  measure,  had  contended.  The  Act  as  passed  pro- 
vides that  no  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Crown  in  Council 
upon  the  constitutional  ((uestions  above-mentioned  un- 
less the  High  Court  itself  shall,  being  satisfied  that  the 
question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
Privy  Council,  certify  to  that  effect.  In  all  other  such 
cues  its  judgement  will  he  final. 

Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  questions  other  than 
constitutional  will  continue  to  lie  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  Slates  (with  the  alternative  of  an  appeal 
to  the  High  Court)  and  from  the  High  Court  itself,  when 
special  leave  is  given  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  may  limit  the  matters  in  which 
such  leave  may  he  asked,  but  the  laws  imposing  such 
limitations  arc  to  be  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown. 

The  tchenie  of  judicature  above  outlined  follows  in 
the  main  the  model  contained  in  the  American  Consti- 
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Itition.  It  docs  not  draw  ihc  line  between  Stale  and 
I'cdcral  matters  and  courts  so  sharply,  for  appeals  arc 
to  lie  from  State  Courts  in  all  matters  alike,  and  State 
Courts  may  receive  jurisdiction  in  Federal  matters.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  conformable  to  principle  than 
either  the  Canadian  plan,  which  provides  no  Federal 
Courts  save  the  Supreme  Court  and  gives  the  appoint' 
ment  of  all  judges  alike  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
or  the  Swiss  plan,  which  refers  questions  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  Nation  and  the  Cautons,  or  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  laws,  not  to  the  Judiciary  at  all,  but 
to  the  Federal  Legislature.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Au- 
stralian High  Court  will  have  to  fill  such  a  place  and  dis- 
charge such  functions  as  have  been  filled  and  discharged 
in  America  by  that  exalted  tribunal  which  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  and  other  great  legal  luminaries  have 
made  illustrious.  In  working  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  by  an  expansive  interpretation,  cautious 
but  large-minded,  it  may  render  to  Australia  services 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  those  which  America 
has  gratefully  recognized. 


XIII.    WOkKlNU    or    TIIK    FrAMK   or   GOVERSMENT. 

Tub  Cabinet. 

Now  let  us  sec  how  this  Frame  of  Government,  which 
I  have  briefly  outlined  in  its  salient  features,  is  intended 
to  work. 

Its  essence  ties  in  a  matter  which  is  not  indicated  by 
any  express  provision,  the  dependence  of  the  Executive 
upon  the  Legislature.  Herein  it  dilTcrs  fundamentally 
from  the  American  and  Swiss  systems.  It  reproduces 
the  English  system  of  what  is  called  Cabinet  or  Respon- 
sible Government ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Government  in  which 
the  Executive  instead  of  being,  as  in  America,  an  inde- 
pendent authority,  directly  created  by  the  people  and 
amenable  to  the  people  only,  is  created  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Legislature.    As  and  when  the  British  colo- 
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liiea  respectively  obtained  self-governing  institutions, 
each  of  them  adupled  this  sclicmr,  sinci:  it  was  the  one 
familiar  to  thorn  at  home :  and  to  it  they  seem  all  de- 
termined to  adhere. 

Its  distinctive  (caturcs  are  these, 

llie  nominal  head  of  the  Iixccutivc,  in  Urttain  the 
Crown,  in  Australia  the  Governor-General  as  represent- 
ing the  Crown,  i»  permanent,  and  is  not  responsible  lo 
the  Legislature,  bccanse  he  acts  not  on  his  own  views, 
but  upon  the  advice  of  his  Ministers. 

The  Ministers  arc  responsible  to  the  Legislature 
which  virtually  chooses  them,  am!  they  depend  upon  its 
confidence  for  their  continuance  in  oAicc. 

The  Ministers  are  however  not  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Legislature,  because  they  may  dissolve  it,  that  is 
to  say,  may  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  hope  that  the 
people  will  fk-ct  a  new  Legislature  which  will  support 
them.  This  kind  of  government  accordingly  rests  on 
a  balance  of  three  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  E'coplc.  the  people  being  a  sort  of  arbiter 
between  Ministry  and  Parliament.  .As  the  Ministry  can 
at  any  moment  appeal  to  the  people,  the  threat  of  ap- 
pealing puts  pressure  upon  the  Parliament,  and  keeps  a 
majority  cohesive.  In  the  exi-stenee  of  this  power  of 
sudden  dissolution  (here  lies  a  marked  dit?erence  from 
the  American  scheme,  which  some  one  ha*  called  As- 
tronomical, because  the  four  years'  term  of  office  of 
the  Executive  and  the  two  years'  term  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  both  fixed  by  the  earth's  course  round  the 
sun. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  Legislature  as  the  authority  to 
which  the  Ministry  is  responsible.  But  what  is  the 
Legislature?  In  England,  although  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  Houses,  the  Minister-making  power  re.sides 
solely  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Being  elective,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  behind  it  the  moral  weight  of 
the  people  and  the  prestige  of  many  victories,  Being 
the  holder  of  the  purse,  it  has  the  legal  tnachiner>'  for 
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giving  effect  to  lis  will,  since  without  supplies  admini- 
stralion  cannot  be  carried  on.  Accordingly,  though  the 
existence  of  two  often  discordant  Houses  may  arrest  Of 
modify  legislation  in  Britain,  it  does  not  afTcct  the  ex* 
ecutivc  conduct  of  affairs,  save  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  immediate  legislation  is  deemed  indispensable  by 
the  Executive,  The  same  remark  applies  to  Canada. 
There  also  one  finds  two  Houses,  but  the  Senate,  being 
a  nominated  and  not  a  representative  body,  holds  an 
entirely  secondary  place.  The  Ministry  may  disregard 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  passed  by  it,  just  as  in  Eng- 
land they  disregard  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  Australia,  however,  things  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  the  Senate  has  been  constituted  as  a  re- 
presentative body,  elected  by  the  peoples  of  the  Slates; 
and  as  the  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
States  it  holds  functions  of  the  highest  importance.  Its 
powers  (save  in  one  point  to  be  presently  mentioned) 
arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  House.  In  whom  then  docs 
the  power  of  making  and  unmaking  ministries  reside? 
Wherever  one  finds  two  assemblies,  one  finds  them  na- 
turally tending  to  differ;  and  this  will  be  particularly 
likely  to  occur  where,  as  in  Australia,  they  arc  con- 
structed by  different  modes  of  election.  Suppose  a  vot« 
of  no  confidence  in  a  particular  Ministry  is  carried  in 
one  House  and  followed  by  a  vote  of  confidence  passed 
in  the  other?  Is  the  Ministry  to  resign  because  one 
House  will  not  support  it?  It  retains  the  confidence  of 
the  other;  and  if  it  does  resign,  and  a  new  Ministry 
comes  in,  the  House  which  supported  it  may  pass  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  those  who  have  succeeded  it. 

The  problem  is  one  which  cannot  arise  either  under 
the  English  or  under  the  American  sj'stem.  Not  under 
the  English,  because  the  two  Houses  are  not  co-ordi- 
nate, the  House  of  Commons  being  much  the  stronger, 
Not  under  the  American,  because,  although  the  Houses, 
are  co-ordinate,  neither  House  has  the  power  of  displao! 
ing  the  President  or  his  Ministers.    It  is  therefore  a  new 
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problem,  and  one  which  directly  results  from  the  attempt 
to  combine  features  of  both  schemes,  ihe  Cabinet  system 
ol  England  and  the  co-ordinate  Senate,  strong  be- 
cause it  represents  the  States,  which  a  Federal  system 
prescribes. 


I 


XIV.  Provisions  against  Deadlocks. 

This,  however,  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most 
acute,  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  existence  of 
two  co-ordinate  Houses.  Their  differences  upon  ques- 
tions of  legislation  are  always  liable  to  produce  dead- 
locks. These  annoying  phenomena  occur  in  England, 
though  there  the  Honse  of  Lords,  except  upon  Irish 
questions,  usually  gives  way  (even  without  a  dissolution 
of  Parliamenl).  because  it  is  afraid  of  incensing  the  peo- 
ple and  thereby  bringing  about  its  own  destruction  if 
it  contimies  to  resist  the  national  will.  In  Irish  ques- 
tions the  Upper  House  has  been  apt  to  assume  that  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  resent  very  keenly  its  difference  from  the 
Commons.  In  the  United  Slates  there  is  no  remedy  for 
such  deadlocks.  Tliey  have  to  be  endured,  at  whatever 
cost.  The  resistance  of  the  Senate  to  various  plans  sug- 
gested by  the  House  for  dealing  with  the  slavery  ques- 
tion may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  which  brought 
on  the  War  of  Secession.  The  Australian  colonies  them- 
selves have  had  frequent  experience  of  deadlocks  in 
matters  of  legislation  between  the  two  Houses,  (or  in 
every  colony  there  have  been  two  Houses,  though  in 
every  colony  it  is  the  more  popular  House  which  has 
controlled  the  Executive. 

Tlie  difficulties  1  have  indicated  were  fully  before  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  who  sat  in  the  two  Conventions. 
An  ingenious  device  has  been  contrived  for  dealing  with 
L^  them  (sect.  57).  When  the  House  passes  a  law  and  Ihe 
^M  Senate  disagrees,  the  House  may  pass  it  again  a(t«r 
H    three  months,  and  if  the  Senate  sttll  disagrees,  the  Gov- 
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cnior-General  may  tlicreupon  dissolve  both  House  and 
Senate  together,  unless  the  Parliament  is  within  six 
months  of  iu  naliiriil  end  by  ciHiixion  of  time.  If  aftiT 
such  dissolulion  the  new  House  again  passes  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  Senate  once  more  disagrees,  the  Governor 
may  convene  a  joint  sitting  of  both  Houses.  If  the  pro- 
posed law  is  then  passed  by  an  absohiie  majority  of  the 
whole  Parliament  so  convened  in  joint  sitting,  it  shall 
be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses. 

This  method  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  the  worry  of  a  double  general  election,  one 
for  the  House  and  one  for  tlie  Senate.  But  it  may  prove 
lo  be  the  best  method  of  solving  a  problem  which  neither 
Britain  nor  the  United  Slates  lias  yet  attempted  to  solve, 
and  which  certainly  needs  solution.  The  reader  who  re- 
members that  the  numbers  of  the  House  have  been  fixed 
to  be  always  double  those  of  the  Senate,  will  now  see 
how  necessary  such  a  provision  was  in  order  to  secure 
that  in  this  final  trial  of  strength  between  Senate  and 
House  the  principle  of  State  rights  and  the  principle  of 
population  shall  each  have  its  due  recognition.  Should 
these  two  principles  come  into  collision,  should,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  members  from  the  four  small  States  be  of 
one  mind  and  all  the  members  from  the  two  large  States 
of  another  mind,  the  principle  of  population  will  prevail, 
for  in  the  two  Houses  sitting  together,  the  large  States 
will  have  sixty-one  votes  (twelve  senators  and  forty-nine 
repre  sen  la  lives),  whereas  the  small  State.'*  will  have  only 
fifty  (twenty-four  senators  and  twenty-six  representa- 
tives).   Such  a  conjuncture  may  however  never  arise. 

XV,  Relations  of  thk  Two  Houses. 

The  question  remains  which  of  the  two  Houses  wUI 
hold  the  place  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  dc* 
termining  the  tenure  of  office  by  Ministries.  Upon  this 
question  light  may  be  cast  by  the  provisions  with  regard 
to  money  bills.    The  Constitution  enacts  (sect.  53)  that 
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all  bill$  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation 
must  originate  in  the  House,  and  that  the  Senate  may 
not  amend  taxing  bills,  or  those  '  appropriating  money 
for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  ihe  CJovemment,' 
though  it  may  return  such  bills  to  the  House  suggesting 
certain  amendments  in  ihcm.  The  Senate  may  however 
reject  such  bills.  As  tliis  scheme,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  the  American  Constitution '.  itself  sug- 
gested by  the  practice  of  England,  seems  to  throw  upon 
the  House  the  primary  function  of  providing  money  for 
the  public  service,  and  thus  the  primary  control  of  the 
national  exchequer,  it  would  seem  that  Ministers,  un- 
able without  money  to  carry  on  that  service,  must  stand 
or  fall  by  a  vote  of  the  House  and  not  by  a  vole  of  the 
Senate.  Yet  the  Senate,  though  it  cannot  take  the  first 
steps  for  granting  money,  can  withhold  money ;  and  if 
it  does  so  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  Ministry  it  dislikes, 
nothing  short  of  the  deadlock  provision  above  described 
can  be  invoked.  Nor  can  the  expedient  of  mixing  up  a 
mimbcr  of  different  taxing  provisions  in  one  Bill,  or 
inserting  other  matter  in  appropriation  Bills  ('tacking"), 
be  resorted  to.  for  these  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  (sectt.  54.  55).  Possibly  in  practice  the 
Houses  will  frequently  agree  to  let  the  accustomed  ser- 
vices of  the  year  be  provided  for  without  much  contro- 
versy, and  will  reserve  their  serious  conflicts  for  new 
propos.ils  regarding  taxation  or  appropriation. 

Auftralians  evidently  expect  that  the  usage  hitherto 
prevailing  in  all  the  Colonies  of  letting  the  Ministry  be 
installed  or  ejected  by  the  larger  House  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Nevertheless  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth 
Houses  are  so  novel  and  peculiar,  that  the  experience 
of  the  new  Government  in  working  them  out  will  deserve 
to  be  watched  with  ihc  closest  attention  by  all  students 
of  politics.    Englishmen  in  particular  have  good  reason 
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for  doing  so,  because  England,  when  she  has  substi- 
tuted a  n-prcscntativc  Second  Chamber  for  her  present 
theoretically  indefensible  House  of  Lords,  will  have  lo 
devise  some  means  for  avoiding  or  solving  deadlocks  be- 
tween such  a  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Some  high  Australian  nulhorilieii  have  appeared  lo 
doubt  whether  two  co-ordinate  Houses  can  be  made  lo 
work  along  wiih  Cabinet  Government.  They  observe 
that  although  there  may  be  sometimes  a  willingness  to 
make  compromises  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service, 
there  is  also  in  all  governments,  and  certainly  not  least 
in  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonics, 
a  tendency  to  press  every  legal  right  to  its  furthest  limit, 
even  if  the  machine  should  be  stopped  thereby.  Were 
such  stoppages  to  become  frequent,  Australia  might, 
they  think,  be  driven  to  amend  her  Constitution  by  so 
far  disjoining  the  Executive  from  the  Legislature  as  lo 
give  it  something  of  the  permanence  it  enjoys  in  Amer- 
ica and  Switzerland*. 

The  relations  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  may  largely 
depend  on  factors  still  undetermined.  One  of  these  is 
the  growth  of  population.  Should  the  small  Colonics 
grow  rapidly,  their  representation  in  the  House  would 
before  long  be  fairly  proportionate  to  that  which  they 
enjoy  in  the  Senate,  so  that  the  balance  of  parties  might, 
so  far  as  the  size  of  Stales  is  concerned,  tend  to  be  nearly 
the  same  in  both  Houses.  Another  is  the  character  of 
the  controversies  which  will  arise.  These  may  not  be 
such  as  to  set  the  smalt  States  against  the  large  ones, 
and  the  three  party  organizations,  which  are  already 
strong,  though  they  possess  no  such  Machine  System  as 
America  enjoys,  may  find  their  support  pretty  equally  in 
all  or  most  of  the  States,  so  that  the  balance  of  parties 
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may  in  practice  be  found  to  differ  but  little  in  the  Senate 
from  what  it  is  in  the  House.  Thus  these  particular 
wheels  or  shafts  of  the  constitutional  machine,  which  are 
deemed  less  able  than  others  to  bear  a  severe  strain, 
may  not  for  a  long  while  to  come  have  any  severe  strain 
thrown  upon  them. 

Another  thing  which  may  affect  the  relations  of  the 
two  Houses  is  the  comparative  attractions  which  each 
will  have  for  high  political  capacity.  In  the  United 
States  the  Senate  became,  within  thirty  years  from  the 
cstablishitient  of  the  Constitution,  an  assembly  much 
stronger,  through  the  eminence  of  its  members,  than 
was  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  its  term  of  mem- 
bership was  longer  (six  years  against  two  years),  and 
as  it  had  certain  quasi-executive  functions  in  connexion 
with  foreign  relations  and  appointments,  men  of  ability 
preferred  it  to  the  House,  and  the  House  constantly 
saw  its  best  talent  drawn  ofE  to  its  rival.  The  Senate 
has  to-day  no  such  intellectual  ascendency  as  it  had 
then,  but  capable  men  still  migrate  to  it  when  they  can 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  House  estab- 
lishes in  Australia,  as  it  will  apparently  do.  its  sole  right 
to  make  and  unmake  Ministries,  it  will  be  the  more 
tempting  field  for  ambition:  yet  something  will  depend 
unpon  the  amount  of  genius  and  character  which  the 

aate  attracts,  tor  the  presence  of  these  in  abundant 
measure  will  give  it  weight  with  the  nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  Australia  that  the  Senate 
with  its  thirty-six  members  is  too  small.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  however  began  with  twenty-six; 
and  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  that  body  that  its 
original  numbers  were  small,  for  traditions  more  digni- 
fied than  (hose  of  the  tumultuous  House  were  formed, 
and  a  somewhat  stronger  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
was  developed  just  because  the  individual  was  not  lost 
in  a  crowd. 
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Questions  oi  trade  and  finance  fill  a  chapter  of  the 
Constitution  (sect!.  81-105);  and  it  was  indeed  these 
questions,  next  to  the  issue  between  the  larpc  and  the 
smal]  States,  (hat  gave  most  trouble  to  those  who 
framed  the  instrument.  It  is  provided  that  the  collec- 
tion and  control  of  all  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
shall  pass  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  not  more 
ilian  one-fourth  thereof  shall,  for  ten  years  at  least,  be 
retained  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  other  three-fourths 
being  paid  over  to  the  several  States,  or  applied  to  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  their  respective  debts,  should 
these  debts  be  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth.  Thi» 
arrangement  was  deemed  needful  to  supply  the  States 
with  funds  for  defraying  their  administrative  expenses 
and  the  interest  on  their  debts,  seeing  that  the  chief  part 
of  their  revenue  arose  from  customs  and  excise,  the 
five  which  prepared  the  Constitution,  except  New  South 
Wales,  having  adopted  a  protective  policy.  Bounties 
may  be  given  cither  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  by  the 
States  with  its  consent.  ITicre  arc  provisions  regard- 
ing the  collection  of  the  customs,  the  control  of  railways 
and  settlement  of  railway  rates,  the  use  of  rivers  for  ir- 
rigation and  water  storage,  and  the  State  debts,  but  as 
these  are  largely  temporary,  and  have  little  special  in- 
terest for  the  student  of  constitutions,  important  as  they 
are  to  Australian  industries,  f  mention  them  only  to 
show  how  elaborately  the  scheme  of  union  has  been 
worked  out.  and  on  how  many  perplexing  topics,  settled 
provisionally  by  the  Constitution,  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  will  have  to  legislate. 

The  question  of  the  spot  where  the  capital  should  be 
placed  gave  rise,  as  had  hapjiened  in  ihe  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  to  some  controversy.  It  was  adjusted 
by  providing  that  the  seat  of  Federal  government  should 
be  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  at  least  100 
miles  from  Sydney.    Here  an  area  is  to  be  set  apart 
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of  not  less  than  too  square  miles,  whicli  shall  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  District 
o(  Columbia  is  uniler  the  authority  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Uniled  State* :  and  here  a  stately  city  will 
doubtless  in  lirne  .spring  up. 

Power  is  taken  to  admit  new  Slates,  whether  formed 
out  of  existing  States  or  not,  upon  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions (e.g.  as  to  number  of  Senators)  which  the  Parlia- 
ment may  fix.  but  if  the  new  State  is  formed  out  of  an 
old  one.  only  with  the  lattcr's  consent.  The  Parliament 
has  also  full  power  to  accept  and  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  territory  transferred  to  it  by  the 
Crown,  so  that  no  constitutional  questions  can  arise  re- 
scmblinR  that  which  has  occupied  American  lawyers 
since  the  annexation  of  Puerto  Rico. 

XVII.  Amendmrnt  or  the  Constitution. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  mode  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, a  mode  easier  to  apply  than  that  prescribed  for 
the  United  States,  but  showing  the  influence  to  some 
extent  of  the  American  though  more  Lirgely  of  the  Swiss 
model  in  its  reference  lo  the  popular  vote. 

Every  law  proposing  lo  alter  ihe  Constitution  must 
be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  each  House,  and 
thereupon  (afler  two  but  before  six  months)  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  every  Stale,  1(  in  a  majority  of 
States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  approve  the  pro- 
posal, and  if  these  State  majorities  constitute  a  majority 
of  all  the  electors  voting  over  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
the  amendment  is  passed,  and  is  then  to  be  presented  to 
the  Crown  for  assent.  Should  the  two  Houses  differ, 
one  passing  the  proposed  law  and  the  other  rejecting 
it  (or  passing  it  with  an  amendment  which  the  first- 
mentioned  House  rejects),  the  House  which  approves 
Ihe  proposal  may  again  pass  it,  and  if  tlic  dissenting 
House  again  dissents,  the  amendment  may  be  submitted 
to  the  people  as  if  both  Houses  had  passed  it.    The  de- 
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cision  of  the  people  is  final.  To  meet  the  fact  that  the 
suffrage  is  not  in  all  the  States  confined  to  men,  it  is 
further  provided  that,  in  any  State  wliercin  all  adults  arc 
entitled  to  vote,  only  one  half  of  the  vote  shall  be 
counted '. 

Thus  the  requirements  for  the  passing  of  an  Amend- 
ment are  :— 

1.  Absolute  majority  in  each  House  of  Parliament, 
or  else  absolute  majority  in  one  House  given  twice,  the 
second  time  after  three  months'  interval,  film  submission 
on  both  occasions  to  the  other  House. 

2.  Approval  of  the  people  in  a  majority  of  States  (i.ft 
at  present  in  four  States  at  least). 

3.  Approval  of  a  majority  of  the  people  voting  over 
the  whole  Commonwealth. 

The  American  Federal  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds'  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  and  a  three- 
fourths'  majority  of  States,  or  else  the  proposal  of  a 
Convention  by  two-thirds  of  the  States  and  a  three- 
fourths'  majority  of  States  approving  what  the  Conven- 
tion has  settled,  conditions  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure. The  Swiis  system  permits  the  Constitution  to  be 
amended  by  the  same  process  as  is  applied  to  the  passing 
of  laws,  plus  a  popular  vote  which  results  in  a  majority 
of  Ointons  and  in  a  majority  of  the  people  voting  over 
the  whole  Confederation. 

XVin.  Relations  or  THB  Australian  Commonwealth 
TO  THE  Crown. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  set  forth  the  relations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  British  Crown,  because 
these  rclation-i  arc  substantially  those  which  have  here- 
tofore existed  between  the  Crown  and  each  of  the  self- 
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governing  colonies  now  united  in  the  Federal  Common- 
wealth. The  chief  difference  is  that  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  receives  certain  powers  (as  to  extra-terri- 
torial fisheries  and  relations  with  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific)  which  were  previously  cxcrciseabic  only  by  the 
(now  extinct)  Federal  Council  of  AuMrala&ia  (mentioned 
above),  that  it  has  a  general  power  to  legislate  on  *  ex- 
terna] affairs '  (a  somewhat  vague  term,  sect.  51,  xxix), 
and  that  it  may  '  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at 
the  request  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments 
of  all  the  States  directly  concerned,  any  power  which 
can  now  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Austra- 
lasia'  (sect.  51,  xxxviii).  Apart  from  these  provisions, 
which  may  give  rise  to  some  delicate  (juestions,  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  which  have  guided  the  action  of  the 
Home  Government  and  of  the  Colonial  Governors  will 
apparently  be  preserved.  Though  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  an  unquestioned  right  to  legislate  for  every 
part  of  the  British  dominions  so  as  to  override  all  local 
legislation,  it  does  not  now  exercise  this  power  except  for 
a  few  purposes  of  utility  common  to  all.  or  many,  British 
possessions,  such  as  for  the  regulation  of  merchant- 
shipping  or  copyright,  and  when  it  does  so,  it  secures  the 
assent  of  the  self-governing  Colonics.  So  again,  though 
the  Crown  has  the  legal  right  to  withhold  consent  from 
Colonial  Statutes,  this  right  is  rarely  exerted,  and  then 
only  in  respect  of  some  general  imperial  interest  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  statute  in  question  may  preju- 
dicially affect,  i.e.  the  Crown's  right  is  not  exerted  in 
the  interest  of  any  class  of  persons  in  the  Colony  or  in 
pursuance  of  any  particular  view  entertained  cither  by 
the  Govcnior  there  or  by  the  Ministry  at  home.  The  new 
Australian  Constitution  provides  (scctt.  58-60)  that 
when  a  measure  pas-sed  by  the  ParlLament  is  presented 
to  the  Governor-General,  he  may  cither  assent  to  it  in 
the  Queen's  name  (but  subject  to  a  power  to  the  Queen 
to  disallow  the  same  within  one  year)  or  he  may  withhold 
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assent ;  or  be  may  reserve  it  for  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
in  which  last  case  it  «hall  not  take  effect  unless  he  an- 
nounces within  two  years  that  the  Queen  has  assented 
to  it.  This  right  of  veto,  though  it  looks  on  paper  larger 
than  that  which  belongs  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  seeing  tliat  the  President's  veto  can  be  overridden 
by  a  two-thirds'  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress, 
is  in  reality  far  more  limited,  and  will  constitute  no  check 
(except  where  imperial  interests  may  be  affected)  upon 
the  practically  sovereign  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


XIX.  Comparison  with  thk  Constitutions 
THE  United  States  and  Canada. 


or 
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Before  I  make  some  general  reflections  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Australian  Constitution,  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  summarily  the  principal  poinis  in  which  it  diflers 
from  the  two  other  Federal  Constitutions  which  it  most 
resembles. 

The  provisions  which  it  has  borrowed  from  the 
American  Constitution  have  been  already  adverted  to. 
It  differs  from  that  Constitution  in  the  following  (among 
other)  respects : — 

1.  It  is  a  longer  instrument,  going  into  much  fuller 
detail  on  many  topics. 

2.  It  leaves  less  power  to  the  States  and  gives  more 
power  to  the  Commonwealth;  and  it  enables  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  to  legislate  lor  a  State  upon  the 
State's  request,  a  ihing  which  lies  quite  outside  the  func- 
tions of  Congress. 

3.  It  does  iiol  establish  a  complete  system  of  Federal 
Courts  covering  llie  whole  area  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  allows  State  Courts  to  be  invested  with  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

4.  It  makes  the  Federal  High  Court  a  Court  of  ap- 
peal from  State  Courts,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
each  State  Supreme  Court  is  final  in  its  proper  sphere. 
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5-  It  contains  hardly  any  restrictions,  in  the  nature  of 
a '  Bill  of  Rights,"  uijoii  the  power  of  the  Federal  Legiala- 
lurc  over  the  individual  cilizcn, 

6.  Instead  of  disjoining  Legislature  and  Executive, 
it  unites  them  closely  by  the  system  of  Responsible  or 
Cabinet  Government,  and  so  far  from  excluding  every 
official  from  Coiigre*s,  it  makes  a  seat  in  Parliament  a 
condition  of  Minihterial  office. 

7-  II  vests  the  choice  of  the  Head  of  the  Executive, 
not  in  the  people,  but  in  an  external  authority,  the 
British  Crown.  To  be  sure,  this  Head  is  nominal  and 
not  responsible  cither  to  the  people  or  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

8.  It  vests  the  election  of  Senators  in  the  people,  not 
in  State  Legislatures,  gives  the  Senate  no  power  of 
amending  but  only  of  suggesting  amendments  in  money 
bills,  makes  the  Senate  dissoluble  in  case  of  a  deadlock 
between  it  and  the  House,  and  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility lliat  new  States  may  have  a  smaller  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  than  original  Suies. 

9.  It  gives  to  the  Executive  no  such  veto  on  legis- 
lation a«  the  President  lias  in  the  United  States.  1  have 
already  explained  that  the  veto  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Crown  is  a  different  thing,  and  rarely  employed. 

10.  It  makes  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  a 
much  less  tedious  and  diflicult  process. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  as  compared  with  the  Amern 
can  Constitution,  it  vests  more  power  in  the  National 
Government  as  against  the  State  (iovernmcnts,  and  thai, 
as  between  the  various  departments  of  the  National 
Government  itself,  it  concentrates  power  more  fully  in 
the  handii  of  the  l.egislaturc  and  imposes  fewer  restric- 
tions upon  its  action. 

The  Constitution  of  Canada  seems  at  first  sight  nearer 
to  that  of  Australia  than  docs  the  American.  It  has  a 
Monarch,  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  for  the 
head  of  its  Executive.  It  contemplates  a  number  of 
States  small  when  compared  with  the  forty-five  of  the 
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American  Union.  It  has  adopted  the  British  system  of 
Cabinet  or  resjjoniitblc  Government. 

But  the  differences  arc  really  so  considerable  as  to 
place  Australia's  scheme  as  far  from  thai  of  her  colonial 
sister  as  from  the  American.  Among  them  are  the 
following: — 

I.  The  Canadian  Constitution  prescribes  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  Provinces,  though  it  permits  the 
Provincial  legislatures  to  alter  them  (subject  to  a  Federal 
veto).  The  Australian  assumes  its  State  Constitutions 
as  existing,  and  makes  no  change  in  them,  except  so 
far  as  the  Federation  controls  or  supersedes  them. 
Hence  the  antecedent  power  of  changing  them  re- 
mains, so  far  as  they  arc  not  aflfccted  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

a.  Australia  leaves  to  the  States  all  residuary  powers 
(i.e.  powers  not  e-xprcssly  granted).  Canada  withholds 
them  from  the  Provinces  and  vests  them  in  the 
Dominion. 

3.  Australia  leaves  llie  State  Governors  to  be  ap- 
pointed, as  now,  by  the  Home  Government,  apart  from 
Federal  interference.  Canada  gives  the  ai)i>ointmcnt  of 
them  to  the  Federal  Ministry.  And  whereas  in  Canada 
a  Provincial  Governor  cannot  communicate  directly  with 
home  but  only  with  the  Governor-General,  in  Australia 
the  State  Governor  and  his  Ministers  arc  in  direct  touch 
with  the  British  Government  in  London. 

4.  Australia  gives  to  the  Federal  Government  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  with  State  Statutes.  Canada  in- 
vests the  Dominion  Government  with  a  veto  on  Pro- 
vincial legislation  by  placing  the  Governor-General  as 
regards  such  legislation  in  the  place  which  the  Que«o 
holds  as  regards  Dominion  legislation. 

5.  Australia  distinguishes  Federal  from  State  juris- 
diction, taking  power  to  establish  Federal  Courts  other 
than  her  High  Court,  and  to  invest  State  Courts  with 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Canada  has  no  special  Federal 
Courts  other  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion. 
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6l  Australia  makes  her  Senate  an  elective  assembly. 
In  Canada  the  Senate  is  nominated  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  is  therefore  a  weak  body,  quite  unfit 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  House  which  has  the  people 
behind  it. 

7.  Australia  provides  a  method  whereby  the  Common- 
wealth may  amend  its  Constitution.  Canada  has  no  such 
method,  and  thereby  leaves  amendment  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  Australian  scheme 
of  Federal  Government  stands  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  United  Slates  and  that  of  Canada.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Government  has  less  power 
as  against  the  States  than  in  Australia.  In  Canada,  the 
Federal  Government  has  more  power,  or  at  least  a  wider 
range  of  action.  In  other  words,  the  Australian  sys- 
tem approaches  nearer,  in  point  of  form,  to  a  Unitary 
Government  than  does  the  United  Slates,  but  not  so 
near  as  does  Canada.  I  am  speaking  merely  of  form, 
that  is,  of  the  institutions  as  they  stand  on  paper,  for  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  spirit  in  which  in- 
stitutions arc  worked  will  precisely  correspond  to  their 
form.  The  old  Romano-Germanic  Empire,  for  instance 
(1638-1806},  was  less  unitary  in  practice  than  would  have 
been  collected  from  its  form ;  the  new  German  Empire 
(since  1871)  is  more  unitary  in  spirit  and  working  than 
its  form  would  necessarily  convey. 

XX,  GxKKRAL  Observations  ok  tub  Constitution. 


Technically  regarded,  the  Constitution  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  Its  arrangement  is  logical.  Its  language 
is  for  the  most  pari  clear  and  precise.  The  occasional, 
and  perhaps  regrettable,  vagueness  of  some  expressions 
appears  due,  not  to  any  carelessness  of  the  draftsmen, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter.  The  cumbrous- 
ness  of  the  provisions  regarding  customs,  duties,  and 
the  control  of  railways  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
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an  effort  to  meet  the  claiitia  anil  apiiease  ihc  apprchcn- 
Mons  of  neighbouring  coniiiiuiiitics  with  interests  that 
have  been  deemed  opposed.  Although  it  is  much  longer, 
as  well  as  less  terse,  than  the  Conslitulion  of  the  United 
States,  going  into  fuller  detail,  and  with  more  of  the 
flavour  of  an  English  statute  about  h,  it  nevertheless,  J 
like  that  Constitution,  leavcK  much  to  be  subsequently 
filled  up  by  the  action  of  the  legislature.  A  very  large 
field  of  lagislation  remain*  common  to  the  Slates  and 
the  Commonweallb  Parliament;  and  though  statutes 
passed  by  the  latter  will  o(  course  override  or  siiperAcde 
those  which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  former,  it 
may  be  many  years  before  the  higher  Parliament  finds 
leisure  to  cultivate  all  the  ground  which  lies  open  before 
it.  A  further  range  of  activity  for  that  Parliament  may 
disclose  itself  if  the  State  legislatures  should  exert  the 
power  they  possess  of  asking  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
over  part  of  their  work.  And  apart  from  both  these 
lines  of  legislative  action,  the  Parliament  will  find  a  very 
large  number  of  matters  which  the  Constitution  has  ex- 
pressly directed  it  to  settle  by  statutes.  Till  such  statutes 
have  been  enacted,  many  points  material  to  the  working 
of  the  system  will  remain  undetermined. 

In  two  points  the  experience  of  the  United  States  has 
been,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  turned  to  account. 
The  complaint  has  often  been  made  in  America  that  the 
Constitution  contains  no  recognition  of  the  Supreme 
ncing.  The  Ausir-ilians  have  introduced  such  a  recog- 
nition in  the  preamble  of  the  Imperial  Act  establishing' 
the  Constitution,  which  runs  as  follows:  '  Whereas  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  .and  Tasmania,  humbly  relying  on  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to  unite  in  one  in- 
dissoluble Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  &c.  And  they  have  also  solemnly 
enounced  in  the  same  preamble  that  indissolubility  of 
their  union  which  the  Americans  did  not  enounce  in 
1788,  and  the  absence  of  which  from  the  in.strument  gave 
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rise  to  endless  argumenlation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  niainlained  the  right  of  a  Slate  to  retire  from  the 
Federation, 

The  perfection  of  any  Federal  system  may  be  tested 
by  the  dcRree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  Federal 
principle  is  worked  out  in  its  application,  not  only  to 
the  legijilative,  biil  also  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  government.  In  this  respect  the  Australian 
scheme  is  less  perfect  than  the  American;  for  the  Com- 
monwealth has  received  power  to  legislate,  no  doubt  at 
the  request  of  llic  State,  on  purely  State  matters,  to 
return  to  the  Slates  part  of  the  revenue  it  collects,  and 
to  assume  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of  the  States,  lliere 
is  also,  as  already  noted,  no  such  effort  as  in  America 
to  secure  that  questions  of  State  law  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  State  Courts,  for  such  cases  may  be  appealed 
from  State  Courts  to  the  Federal  High  Court.  Thus 
the  Nation  looms  large  over  the  whole  instrument, 
overshadowing  the  States.  There  are  indeed  many  pro- 
visions for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  States,  yet 
these  are  not  so  much  recognitions  of  Spates'  rights  as 
stipulations  made  to  secure  material  advant-iges,  indus- 
trial or  conunerdal  or  financial.  An  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  feature  of  the  scheme  may  be  found  in  the 
phenomena  of  Australian  as  compared  with  those  of 
American  history.  The  thirteen  States  which  united  in 
1788-9  liatl  each  of  them  a  long  history.  The  two  oldest 
dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  youngest  had  nearly  sixty  years  of  political  life 
behind  it.  All  were  animated  by  a  strong  sentiment 
of  local  independence,  and  by  a  passion  for  liberty  which 
had  become  associated  with  local  independence.  Their 
notions  of  a  I'nitary  Ciovcrnment  were  formed  from 
KuglamI,  whose  monarch  they  had  latterly  learned  to 
hale  as  their  oppressor.  Hence  their  love  for  their 
States  was  largely  sentimental.  Their  minds  were  filled, 
not  by  the  mere  sense  of  what  they  gained  from  their 
States  as  business  men,  but  by  the  loyalty  they  bore  to 
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their  States  as  protectors  of  their  civic  rights  and  cm- 
botiimcnts  of  tlicir  historical  traditions. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  Australians. 
The  oldest  colony  dated  back  scarcely  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  had  enjoyed  responsible  government  for 
less  than  fifty.  Proud  as  each  colony  was  of  its  progress, 
there  had  not  been  time  tor  those  political  traditions  to 
be  formed  in  which  the  love  of  local  independence  roots 
itself.  Neither  were  there  between  the  several  colonies 
such  differences  of  origin  or  of  usages  and  ways  of  life 
as  separated  the  New  Englanders  from  the  men  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  for  the  Australians  had  emi- 
grated so  recently  from  Britain  that  no  local  types  had 
yet  been  formed.  Still  less  was  there  that  aversion  to  a 
Unitary  system  of  government  which  the  strife  with  Eng- 
land had  evoked  among  the  Americans.  The  only  politi- 
cal model  which  the  Australians  knew  at  first  hand  was 
the  government  of  Britain  by  its  ParHament,  a  govern- 
ment which  had  ceased  in  1832  to  be  oligarchic,  and  had 
since  1867  begun  to  be  democratic.  Accordingly,  among 
the  Australians,  Slate  feeling  had  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  business  character.  It  took  in  each  man  the  form  of 
a  resolve  to  secure  the  agricultural  and  trading  interests 
of  his  own  part  of  the  country.  It  was  in  fact  the  wish 
to  make  a  good  bargain  for  his  community  and  himself. 
Sentiment  there  was  and  is.  But  the  sentiment  gathered 
round  the  Commonwealth  of  the  future  rather  than  the 
Colony  of  the  past.  The  same  kind  of  feeling  which  at- 
tached the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers  to  \'irginia  and  the  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  to  the  old  '  Bay  State "  made  the 
Australians  desire  to  found  a  great  nation  which  should 
be  the  mistress  of  the  Southern  seas.  Hence  the  absence 
of  any  jealousy  of  the  centra!  power  beyond  that  which 
Is  suggested  by  the  tear  that  local  industrial  or  commer- 
cial interests  might  be  unfairly  dealt  with. 

This  attitude  of  Australian  feeling  will  therefore  (it 
the  view  here  presented  be  correct)  work  towards  the 
development  of  those  centralizing  tendencies  in  the  Con- 
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stitution  for  which  its  terms  give  ample  scope.  In  all 
form*  of  polity  llie  influence*  which  draw  the  members 
of  a  conipufiitc  pohticul  community  together  and  those 
which  thrust  thcin  asunder  arc  partly  material,  partly 
sentimental '.  How  the  influences  of  material  interest 
will  work  in  Australia  I  will  not  attempt  to  predict. 
Some  of  them  may  prove  centrifugal ;  others,  such  as 
those  of  trade,  arc  clearly  centripetal.  The  Constitu- 
tion frankly  recognizes  that  economic  conditions  pre- 
scrihe  a  federal  rather  than  a  unitary  government.  But 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  influences  of  sentiment 
were  arrayed  on  thi-  side  of  the  Nation  rather  than  on 
that  of  the  States.  One  can  read  this  between  the  lines 
of  the  Con!;titnlion:  and  it  explains  why  the  Frame  of 
Government  is  less  consistently  Federal  than  ts  that  of 
the  United  States. 

XXI.  Modern  and  Democratic  Ciiaractsr  or 
TUK  Australian  Constitutiok. 

The  Australian  instrument  is  the  true  child  of  its  era, 
the  latest  birlh  of  Time.  Compared  with  it,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  seems  old-fashioned,  and  parts  of  the 
Swiss  Constitution  positively  archaic.  Cabinet  Govern- 
ment, whose  fully  developed  form  is  scarcely  a  century 
old,  is  taken  for  its  basis.  Ideas  and  enterprises,  pro- 
blems and  proposals,  so  new  that  they  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  discussed,  figure  in  it.  As  sla- 
very, an  institution  almost  coeval  with  the  human  race, 
bill  esienlially  barbarous,  survived  to  be  mentioned 
^^  (under  a  transparent  euphemism)  in  the  Constitution 
^H  of  the  United  States,  so  a  new  industrial  question — v'a. 
^^  the  struggle  between  white  labour  and  free  coloured 
I  labour — makes  ils  appearance  in  this  Australian  docu- 

I  ment.    Here  too  are  the  new  products  and  new  methods 

I  of  science,  telegraphs  and  telephones  ami  the  keeping  of 

^  meteorological  observations;  here  is  the  extension  of 

^^k  >  Sec  Kmr  IV. 
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(he  suffrAge  to  women ;  here  are  the  new  troubles  which 
si»ring  from  conteiis  hclween  employers  aiid  workmen; 
here  the  new  jjroposab  for  tlirowing  on  ihe  State  the 
(unction  of  providing  for  il$  members  in  sickness  and 
old  3gc;  here  un  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  3 
State  to  control  the  trafhc  in  intoxicating  liquors.  And 
above  ail  these  one  perceives  through  the  whole  instru- 
ment that  dominant  factor  of  our  age,  the  ever-present 
and  all-pervading  influence  of  economic  forces,  of  in- 
dustrial production,  of  commerce,  of  finance.  The  in- 
creased and  increasing  importance  of  llieie  influences 
in  the  life  of  the  modern  world,  stimulated  as  they  have 
been  by  the  amazing  progress  of  scientific  discovery, 
fmds  a  fuller  expression  in  this  Constitution  than  in  any 
other  yet  framed. 

As  in  these  points  this  Constitution  is  at  least  abreast 
of  European  and  American  thcor>',  and  ahead  of  Euro- 
pean or  American  practice,  so  also  it  represents  the 
high-water  mark  of  popular  government.  It  is  pene- 
trated by  tile  spirit  of  democracy.  The  actual  every- 
day working  of  government  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
is  more  democratic  than  in  Britain,  because  Britain  has 
retained  certain  oligarchical  habits,  political  as  well  aa 
social.  It  is  more  democratic  than  in  the  United  States^ 
because  there  both  the  States  and  the  Union  are  fettered 
by  many  constitutional  restrictions,  and  because  wealth 
has  there  (as  indeed  in  Britain  also)  been  able  to  exert 
a  control  none  ihe  le.*s  potent  because  balf-conce^ilcd. 
But  the  Constitution  of  ihis  Federal  Commonwealth  is 
more  democratic  than  are  the  Constitutions  of  the  seve- 
ral Australian  colonics,  in  some  of  which  property  quali- 
fications and  nominated  second  chambers  have  survived 
till  now.  It  prescribes  no  qualification  for  a  Senator  or 
Representative  beyond  his  having  attained  the  age  o( 
Iwenty-onc  and  being  himself  qualified  to  become  an 
elector.  He  need  not  even  be  a  resident  in  the  State 
where  he  seeks  election.  The  Senate  as  well  as  the' 
House  is  elective ;  both  arc  chosen  directly  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  suffrage  which  each  Slate 
prescribes  for  tlit  dcction  of  its  tiiort:  popular  House. 
The  duration  of  tiic  House  is  only  three  years.  The 
direct  popular  vole,  an  institution  specially  characteris- 
tic of  advanced  democracy,  which  has  been  developed 
independently  in  the  United  Slates  and  in  Switxerland 
(where  it  has  taken  the  double  form  of  a  Referendum  to 
the  people  and  an  Initiative  proceeding  from  the  peo- 
ple), is  here  applied  to  the  enactment  of  amendments  to 
ihc  Constitution,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  general  election 
of  both  Houses  simultaneously,  to  the  settlement  of 
deadlocks  between  the  Houses.  There  is  no  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  LeRislature,  for  that  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  and  in  the  Crown  is  not  intended  lo  be  used  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  where  imperial  interests  may  be 
touched.  In  fad  all  those  checks  and  balances  in  the 
English  and  .American  Constitutions  by  which  the  cen- 
sors of  democracy  used  to  set  such  store,  have  here 
dwindled  down  to  one  only,  viz.  the  existence  of  two 
Chambers.  These  two  will  be  elected  on  the  same  fran- 
chise and  composed  of  similar  men,  but  the  tendency 
to  dissension  so  natural  to  rival  bodies  may  sometimes 
interpose  delays  and  ought  certainly  to  make  the  criti- 
cism of  proposals  more  searching.  If  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty  is  expressed  with  equal  clearness 
in  the  Constitutions  of  America  and  Switzerland,  it  as- 
sumes in  this  Australian  Constitution  a  more  direct  and 
effective  form, because  many  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
two  former  constitittion<t  (and  especially  that  of  Amer- 
ica) impose  on  the  legislature  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  people  are  ab»ent  from  the  Australian  instrument. 
In  Australia  the  people,  through  their  legislature  with 
its  short  term,  arc  not  only  supreme,  but  can,  by  the 
legislature's  control  of  the  Executive,  give  effect  to  their 
wishes  with  incomparable  promptitude.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  expression  *  people '  practically  means  the 
leader  who  for  the  time  being  commands  the  popular 
majority.    Holding  in  his  hand  both  the  Executive 
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power  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  legislative  power  of  Parlta-  . 
ment.  he  has  opportunities  of  effecting  more  than  any 
one  man  can  effect  under  the  constitutions  either  of 
America  or  of  Switicrland, 

The  solitary  restraint  which  Australia  provides  is  the 
co-ordinate  authority  of  the  Senate,  a  hostile  majority 
in  which  may  check  or  at  least  delay  his  legislative  pro- 
jects. Yet  if  his  party  in  the  country  be  well  organized 
and  his  programme  alluring  to  the  masses  he  may  con- 
trol the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House,  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  the  smaller  States  have  prudently 
placed  their  interests  under  the  protection  of  the  Senate, 
they  will  on  the  great  issues  of  politics  he  usually  found 
opposed  to  their  larger  neighbours'. 

This  highly  democratic  character  of  their  Constltu- 
tion  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  AuslraUan  statesmen. 
The  effusiveness  with  which  they  dwell  upon  it  is  pro- 
bably more  sincere  than  even  that  which  is  displayed  by 
politicians  in  England,  America,  or  France,  when  they 
chant  the  praises  of  the  multitude.  .Australians  are  as 
sanguine  in  their  temper  now  as  .Americans  were  in  the 
days  before  the  clouds  of  Slavery  and  Secession  had 
begun  to  darken  their  sky. 

XXII.  Political  Party  in  Australia. 

Although  the  Constitution  says  no  word  about  politi- 
cal parties,  the  fact  that  it  contemplates  a  party  system  is 
written  over  it  in  bold  characters.  The  sages  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  neither  intended  nor 
expected  that  the  scheme  tliey  devi.'*ed  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  parties.  Indeed  they  had  a  touching  faith, 
dispelled  as  soon  as  Washington  retired  from  the  scene, 
that  the  electors  who  were  to  be  chosen  to  elect  the 
President  would  select  the  best  man  in  the  nation  irre- 

>  In  xUf  fint  cWtlon  of  (nrrnbrrtof  Ihr  iwn  llriuar*,  mhicb  look  pUc*  white 
(lifH  p4|E^  wcrr  pa4lnt:(^r"''K'iiI*'^l''cH,  every  Suie  wudivlcJod  uponihelwuc 
b(  Ftrs  Tnile  t«mw  Pfolctliun,  thotiKh  the  ProiKilonlit  <o(  hlgh^arttO  V^t 
■ceiucd  DDK  Kiu.  io  pcoponlon.  In  ihc  I  Iouk  tbu  It  did  In  Ltii  Swat*. 
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speciivc  of  his.  political  ties.  Tlie  Swiss,  strange  a»  il 
may  seem  lo  men  of  English  or  Anglo-American  race, 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  their  Executive,  elected 
though  it  is  by  the  Chambers,  out  of  party  politics  alto- 
gether, nor  do  parties  dominate  the  legislature  and  co- 
lour the  public  life  of  the  nation  as  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. But  Government  of  the  English  '  Cabinet  type  * 
is  essentially  party  Government,  that  is  to  say,  il  has 
been  so  hitherto  both  io  ED|:;Und  and  wherever  else  it 
has  been  tried,  and  no  one  has  yet  shown  how  it  can  be 
made  to  work  otherwise. 

In  America  the  great  parties  arc  younger  than  the 
Constitution,  which  may  be  said  to  have  created  them. 
In  England  they  are  older  than  Cabinet  Government 
proper,  being  practically  contemporaneous  in  their  rise 
with  that  very  rudimentary  form  of  the  Cabinet  which 
began  to  emerge  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  In 
Australia  every  colony  has  had  such  active  and  skilfully- 
organiicd  parties  that  no  one  doubts  but  what  the  Fede- 
ral Legislature  will  find  its  first  Ministry  forthwith  pro- 
vided with  a  competent  Opposition.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  tariff  will  furnish  the  first,  and  for  some 
lime  the  main,  ground  of  party  division,  for  the  new 
Government  must  begin  by  providing  itself  with  an  ade- 
quate revenue;  the  chief  part  of  that  revenue  must  be 
raised  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the  issue  of  Free  Trade 
verstts  Protection  has  for  years  past  been  a  burning  one 
in  the  largest  Colonies. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Australian  scheme  contem- 
plates a  party  system  to  work  it.  But  what  sort  of  a 
party  system?  Obviously  one  in  which  there  arc  two 
parlies  only,  each  cohesive,  each  prepared  to  replace  its 
amagonist  in  the  Executive.  Such  was  the  party  system 
of  England  till  the  present  generation.  Such  has  been 
the  party  system  of  the  United  States.  Exceptions  in- 
deed there  have  been,  such  as  the  Know-Nothing  party 
in  1852,  the  Greenback  party  in  1876.  the  Populist  party 
which  arose  in  1889,  and  is  not  quite  extinct  now  (Fcbru- 
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ary  1901),  In  the  United  States  the  power  of  the  tw( 
great  orBanizations  is  so  vast,  and  the  cost  of  creating 
a  new  party  so  deterrent,  that  a  third  organization  sel- 
dom appears,  and  if  it  appears,  presently  disappears. 
But  in  France  there  have  been  and  are  several  parlia- 
mentary groups,  which  frefiuently  change  their  altitude 
towards  one  another,  sometimes  coml>ining  to  support 
a  Ministry,  sometimes  falling  asunder  and  leaving  it  to 
perish,  because  one  group  alone  was  not  sufficient  tO 
sustain  it.  Hence  the  lives  of  Cabinets  have  been  short, 
and  would  have  been  still  shorter  but  for  the  fact  that 
an  imminent  peril  to  republican  government  itself  has 
sometimes  compelled  the  various  republican  groups  to 
hold  together.  In  Hritain  the  same  difficulty  became 
acute  from  1880  onwards,  as  the  Irish  Nationalists  con- 
solidated themselves  in  a  distinct  Tliird  Party;  and  it 
may  at  any  moment  create  serious  embarrassment.  It 
exists  in  Germany  also,  and  in  the  Kcichsrath  of  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
Now  in  several  of  the  Australian  Colonial  Parliaments 
a  Labour  party  has  recently  arisen,  which,  keeping  itself 
independent  of  the  two  older  parties,  can  throw  its 
weight  on  one  or  the  other  side  and  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  Cabinets.  Should  this  phenomenon  reappear 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  com- 
plicate still  further  a  position  which  the  co-ordinate 
powers  of  Senate  and  House  make  complicated  enough 
already '. 

XXin.  Political  Issues  likely  to  akiss 
IN  Australia. 


The  mention  of  parties  suggests  another  question,  tlie 
last  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss,  viz.  the  lines  on  which 
the  political  life  of  Australia  is  likely  to  move  under  her 
new  Constitution.     It  is  a  topic  on  which  little  will  be 

'  Snot  Iheie  llii«  were  wrlurti.  iht  phtnomtnnn  haii roppeiwil,  form  Oatfirn 
«1ccll«iu.  hctd  In  the  iprlng  it  i9>i,  of  iHc  SciuK^nd  HouK.  Ibe  Labcnvr  panjr 
ObulM4  mars  llun  onc^tb  u(  Uic  kiu  la  cub  Heute. 
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said  by  any  one  who  remembers  how  seldom  great  con- 
stitutional changes  have  been  followed  by  the  results 
prophesied  at  the  time.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in 
Britain,  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  the  union  of 
Italy  under  the  dynasty  of  Savoy,  not  to  -ipeak  of  the 
French  Revohitions  of  1789  and  1848,  all  brought  forlh 
fruils  very  different  from  lho*e  predicted  by  some  of 
the  most  jndicioiis  and  unbiassed  conlemporary  ob- 
sen'crs.  Even  the  extension  of  the  siitTragc  and  redis- 
tribution of  seats  effected  in  Britain  in  1884-5  vrcre  fol- 
lowed by  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  party  strength 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  shrewdest  party 
politicians  had  expected.  But  without  attempting  fore- 
casts, one  may  try  to  indicate  certain  conditions  likely 
to  affect  the  development  of  Australian  national  and  po- 
litical life  under  the  new  form  which  this  Constitution 
gives  it. 

First  let  tis  ask  what  are  the  controversies  likely  to 
occupy  the  nation  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  national 
parties  ? 

Taking  one  country  with  another,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  questions  on  which  men  have  grouped  themselves 
into  parties  may  be  classed  under  five  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Questions  of  Race,  such  as  those  which  have  con- 
tributed lo  distract  freland,  which  to-tUiy  trouble  the 
Austrian  Monarchy  and  {as  respects  the  Poles)  the  Prus- 
sian Monarchy,  which  exist,  though  at  present  not  acute, 
in  Canada,  and  which  are  painfully  acute  in  South  Africa. 

2.  Questions  of  religion,  now  generally  les.*  formida- 
ble than  they  once  were,  yet  embittering  disputes  re- 
garding education  in  many  modern  countries. 

3.  Questions  relating  to  foreign  policy,  whether  as  to 
the  general  lines  on  which  it  should  be  conducted,  or  as 
to  the  attitude  to  he  held  towards  particular  States  at 
any  given  moment. 

4.  Questions  regarding  the  distribution  of  political 
power  within  the  nation  itself. 

5.  Quesiioiu  of  an  economic  or  economico-social 
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kind,  e.g.  regarding  ihe  <ii$posal  of  laml  in  public  hands 
or  its  tenure  in  private  hands,  regarding  the  conditions 
of  labour,  regarding  taxation  and  finance,  the  policy  of 
Protection  or  Free  Trade,  the  policy  of  progressive  im- 
posts, the  propriety  of  assisting  particular  industries  or 
particular  classes  out  of  pubhc  funds,  whether  national 
or  local.  Some  of  these  may  seem  to  be  rather  social 
than  economic,  but  it  will  be  found  upon  scrutiny  that 
it  is  their  economic  aspect,  i.e.  their  tendency  to  take 
money  from  or  give  money  to  some  class  in  the  com- 
munity, that  makes  them  bases  for  party  combination. 
A  purely  social  ciuestion  seldom  assumes  great  political 
significance. 

(l,  2)  Applying  this  classification  to  Australia  we  shall 
find  that  the  first  two  sets  of  (jucslions  are  absent.  AH 
the  people  are  of  practically  the  same  race.  None  arc 
animated  by  any  religious  passion,  although  contro- 
versies have  sometimes  arisen  over  theological  teaching 
in  State  schools. 

(3)  Questions  of  foreign  policy  do  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  belong  to  the  mother  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Parliament 
will  from  time  to  time  interest  itself  in  them,  especially 
as  regards  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  will  give  forcible  expression  to  its 
views  should  any  crisis  arrive.  One  can  well  imagine 
that  the  question  of  the  attitude  which  the  Common- 
wealth should  assume,  or  urge  the  mother  country  to 
assume,  towards  Germany  or  France,  or  Holland,  or 
even  towards  China  or  Japan  or  the  United  States,  when 
any  of  these  Powers  may  be  taking  action  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  might  give  rise  to  political  contention. 

(4)  As  respects  the  distribution  of  political  power  and 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Government,  Australia  is 
BO  democratic  already  that  it  cannot  go  much  further. 
It  will  doubtless,  however,  be  proposed  to  extend  (9 
women  in  all  the  States  that  right  of  voting  at  Common- 
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wealth  elections  which  tliey  already  enjoy  in  South  Au- 
stralia and  Western  Auslralia,  under  the  local  law,  or 
to  apply  more  widely  the  institution  of  ihe  direct  popular 
vote ;  or  to  amend  [he  Constitution  in  some  point  which 
will  raise  an  issue  between  the  more  radical  and  the  more 
conservative  sections  of  opinion.  That  questions  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  have  played  so  small  a  part  in 
American  politics  may  be  altribuled  to  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  ihe  majorities  required  for  altering 
the  Constitution.  In  Australia  the  process  will  be  far 
easier.  The  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  first 
seventy  years  of  the  Constitution  suggests  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  respective  rights  of  the  Federation  and  of 
the  States  may  furnish  a  prominent  and  persistent  issue. 
This  is  quite  possible,  for  in  Federations  there  is  3  ten- 
dency for  many  controversies  o(  various  kinds  to  con- 
nect themselves  with,  or  to  raise  afresh,  controversies 
regarding  the  true  construction  of  the  Federal  instru- 
ment as  respects  the  powers  which  it  assigns  to  the 
Kation  and  to  the  component  communities. 

(S)  It  is  however  questions  of  the  economic  order  that 
are  likely  to  occupy,  more  than  any  others,  the  minds 
and  energies  of  Australian  statesmen.  The  tariff  is  a 
practically  inexhaustible  topic,  because  apart  from  the 
general  issue  between  a  Protective  and  Free  Trade 
policy,  the  particular  imports  to  be  taxed  and  the  par- 
ticular duties  to  be  imposed  will  furnish  matter  for  de- 
bates that  can  hardly  have  finality,  seeing  that  cir- 
cumstances change,  and  that  the  financial  needs  of  the 
Government  will  increase.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
in  a  new  country  like  Australia  direct  taxation  is  ditHcult 
to  collect  and  highly  unpopidar,  so  that  larger  recourse 
will  be  had  to  customs  and  excise  than  orthodox  econo- 
mists could  justify  in  Europe.  7'hc.'  financial  relations 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  will  be  an- 
Olhcr  fertile  source  of  controversy.  So  may  the  regula- 
tion of  the  railways,  which  the  Commonwealth  seems 
likely  to  take  over.   So  will  the  arrangements  for  sccur- 
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ing  the  respective  rights  of  different  States  as  regards 
both  irrigation  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  pract^ 
cally  the  only  rivers  of  the  Continent,  which  intersect  the 
three  south-eastern  colonies.  Among  the  labour  <jues- 
tions  likely  lo  arise,  one  problem,  much  before  the  minds 
of  AtiMralians,  may  be  found  to  cause  difhculties  in  its 
details  if  not  in  it»  general  |)rindple;  viz.  the  excluition 
of  immigrants  of  coloured  race,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ma- 
lay:;, and  Indian  coolic».  The  white  labourers  of  the 
temperate  colonics  have  been  strongly  opposed  lo  the 
admission  of  sucb  strangers,  but  the  planters  of  the 
tropical  north,  who  have  used  the  labour  of  Pacific 
islanders  on  their  sugar  estates,  take  a  different  view  of 
the  case. 

Some  may  tliink  that  the  obvious  line  of  party  division  n 
will  be  found  to  be  that  which  ranges  the  four  smaller  f 
and  the  two  larger  States  into  opposite  camps.  If  this 
should  happen,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  it  will  be 
owing  to  a  coincidence  of  economic  interests,  and  not 
to  the  mere  fact  that  the  slrenglb  of  one  set  of  States 
lies  in  the  House,  that  of  the  other  in  the  Senate.  The 
two  largest  Slates,  New  South  Wale«  and  \'ictoria,  have 
hitherto  been  conspicuously  divergent  in  their  financial 
policy.  In  America,  though  the  small  States  fought  hard 
against  the  large  ones  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  the 
distinction  has  never  since  that  date  possessed  any  per- 
manent political  significance. 

If  parties  form  themselves  on  any  geographical  lines, 
the  line  will  more  probably  be  one  between  the  tropical 
and  the  temperate  regions.  These  tropical  regions  are 
at  present  much  less  populous  and  wealthy  than  is  the 
temperate  south-east  comer  of  the  Continent.  They  will 
doublle.ss  increase  both  in  wealth  and  in  population,  but 
as  the  htrong  sun  forbids  out-door  labour  to  white  men, 
the  population  enjoying  political  rights  cannot,  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  be  a  large  one. 
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XXrV.  Possible  Entrance  of  New  States. 


The  existing  situation  may  be  so  materially  affected 
by  the  entrance  of  new  States  that  one  naturally  asks 
what  arc  the  prospects  that  new  States  will  be  admtltci]. 
As  the  whole  Continent  is  already  divided  among  the 
five  existing  States,  new  ones  can  come  into  being  only 
by  carving  np  the  three  larger  of  these.  There  has  al- 
ready been  talk  o(  dividing  Queensland  into  two  or  per- 
haps three  Stales.  Others  might  be  formed  out  of  the 
DOW  sparsely  peopled  regions  of  the  north  and  north- 
west, when  they  have  become  more  thickly  inhabited. 
How  /ast  the  process  of  colonization  will  advance  in 
these  regions  will  depend  upon  what  engineering  science 
may  be  found  able  to  do  for  the  more  arid  tracts  in  the 
way  of  storing  rain-water  and  raising  it  from  deep  wells, 
while  something  will  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  money  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  is  another  element  lo  be  overlooked.  Vast  as  is 
the  mineral  wealth  already  known  to  exist  tn  the  ex- 
plored parts  of  Australia,  it  may  be  equalled  by  that 
which  exists  in  regions  which  have  received  no  thorough 
geological  examination.  Should  mines  begin  to  be 
worked  in  the  arid  tracts,  an  additional  motive  would 
be  given  for  the  provision  of  water  supplies  tliere,  for 
the  existence  of  a  population  furnishing  markets  would 
stimulate  men  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  soil  for 
ranching  and  even  for  tillage.  Tliesc  possibilities  show 
how  many  factors  hitherto  undetermined  may  go  to 
moulding  the  political  future  of  the  coimtry.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  regions  now  thinly  peopled  would 
either  make  the  four  smaller  States,  or  some  of  them, 
the  equals  of  ihc  larger,  or  would,  more  probably,  lead 
to  the  creation  of  new  States,  some  of  them  with  a  cha- 
racter different  from  that  of  the  two  which  now  com- 
mand a  decisive  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
changed  American  jioHtics,  so  a  filling  up  of  large  parts 
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of  the  interior  and  north  of  Australia,  unlikely  as  this 
now  appears,  might  affect  licr  constitutional  growth  in 
ways  at  which  wc  can  now  only  guess. 

At  present  not  only  these  tropical  regions,  but  also  the 
settled  parts  of  Western  Australia  are  separated  by  vast 
uninhabited  spaces  from  the  populous  south-east  corner 
of  the  continent.  Hence  just  as  in  Canada  an  Interco- 
lonial Railway  to  connect  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brun»> 
wick  with  Quebec  and  Ontario  was  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  1867,  and  just  as  the  construction  of  the 
great  transcontinental  Canadian  Pacific  line  enabled 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  to  become  effective 
members  of  the  Federation,  so  a  line  of  railway  from 
cast  to  west  across  Australia,  as  well  as  the  completion 
of  the  line,  already  partly  constructed,  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  are  among  the  political  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  might  do  much  to  weld  its  people  into 
an  even  more  united  nation. 

One  community  remains  to  be  mentioned  whose  geo- 
graphical position  towards  Australia  recalls  the  saying 
of  Grattan  that  while  the  Ocean  forbade  Ireland  to  be 
politically  severed  from  Britain,  the  Sea  forbade  an  in- 
corporating union.  It  has  been  hoped  that  New  Zea- 
land would  enter  the  Federation,  and  slie  has  herself 
seriously  considered  whether  she  ought  lo  do  so.  With 
a  healthy  climate,  a  soil  generally  well  watered,  and  an 
area  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  British  Isles.  New 
Zealand  has  evidently  a  great  future  before  her.  The 
population,  now  between  700,000  and  800,000.  has  tripled 
within  the  last  thirty  years;  and  the  level  of  personal 
comfort  and  well-being  is  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Her  accession  would  give  further  strength  to 
the  Federal  Commonwealth.  But  New  Zealand,  as  one 
of  her  statesmen  observed,  has  twelve  hundred  reasons 
against  union  with  Australia,  for  she  is  separated  from 
the  nearest  part  of  Australia  by  twelve  hundred  miles  of 
stormy  sea,  a  distance  more  than  half  of  that  which 
divides  Ireland  from  Newfoundland.    She  may  therefore 
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think  that  some  sort  of  permanent  league  with  Austra- 
lia, for  the  purposes  of  cgmbincd  naval  defence  and  joint 
action  in  external  questions  of  common  concern,  would 
conform  better  to  her  outlying  position  than  woiild  par- 
ticipation in  a  Legislature  which  must  be  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  affairs  of  Australia.  Of  the  subjects 
assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament, there  are  several  in  which,  because  purely  Au- 
stralian, New  Zealand  would  tiave  no  interest,  some  also 
with  regard  lo  which  she  could  legislate  better  for  her- 
self than  the  Commonwealth  could  legislate  for  her,  in- 
asmuch as  her  economic  and  social  conditions  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  Australia,  An  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  difference  between  the  native  races  in  the 
two  countries.  The  Australian  aborigines,  one  of  the 
most  backward  branches  of  the  human  family,  arc  ob- 
viously unfit  for  the  exercise  of  any  political  functions. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  any  colony,  and  the 
Constitution  provides  that  in  determining  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  allotted  to  a  State  they  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  its  population.  But  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  are  an  intelligent  folk,  to  whom  New 
Zealand  has  given  the  sutTrage,  and  who  are  now  on 
excellent  terms  with  their  white  neighbours.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
to  legislate  differently  for  them  and  for  the  '  black  fel- 
lows '  of  Australia ;  but  their  dissimilar  character  shows 
the  difference  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  two 
countries.  New  Zealand  has  however  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining tree  access  to  the  Australian  markets,  and  her 
final  decision  as  to  entering  the  Federation  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  commercial  policy  which  the  larger  coun- 
try pursues'. 

In  this  changeful  world,  no  form  of  government  ever 
remains  the  same  during  a  long  scries  of  years,  and  no 
Federation,  however  strictly  the  rights  of  its  members 
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may  be  secured  by  a  Rigid  Constitution,  can  continue  to 
maintain  exactly  the  same  balance  o(  powers  between 
tlic  Nation  and  the  States.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  tendency  is  in  Australia  likely  to  be 
rather  towards  consolidation  than  towards  a  relaxation 
of  the  Federal  bond,  becanse  not  only  national  senti- 
ment but  economic  inllnences  also  will  work  in  that  di- 
rection. Much  however  may  depend  on  a  factor  still 
unpredictable,  the  relations  between  Australia,  together 
with  the  British  Empire  generally,  and  the  other  Powers 
which  are  interested  in  the  Western  Pacific,  Nothing 
does  so  much  to  draw  together  a  people  already  homo- 
geneous as  the  emergence  of  issues  which  threaten,  or 
result  in,  a  struggle  against  foreign  States.  The  senti- 
ment of  inlernal  unity  is  accentuated.  Public  attention 
is  diverted  from  domestic  controversies.  Powers  are 
willingly  yielded  to  the  Executive  which  would  in  days 
of  peace  be  refused.  The  consequences  may  be  good 
or  evil — they  have  sometimes  been  in  the  long  rtm  evil 
— but  either  way  they  alter  the  character  of  the  govcm- 
mcnt.  They  may  even  give  a  new  direction  to  its  policy, 
as  the  United  States  has  recently,  and  quite  unexpect- 
edly, discovered. 

XXV.  Future  Relations  of  the  .Australian 

COMMONWKALTll    TO   13K1TA1N. 


Australia  however  is  not  a  Slate  standing  alone  in 
the  world,  bul  a  member  of  the  Dritish  Empire,  so  we 
cannot  clO!.e  an  examination  of  her  Constitution  without 
asking  whether  the  union  of  her  Colonics  will  affect  her 
relations  to  the  mother  country. 

When  the  first  Convention  to  frame  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution assembled  in  iSiji,  most  Englishmen  supposed 
that  a  Federated  .Australia  would  soon  aspire  to  com- 
plete independence.  .Vustrali.in  statesmen  saw  deeper, 
and  predicted  that  the  formation  from  the  several  Co- 
lonies of  an  -Australian  Nation  would  tend  not  to  lootcn. 
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but  rather  to  draw  closer  the  tics  that  unite  the  people 
to  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
course  of  Australian  opinion  during  the  past  ten  years, 
this  has  been  the  result.  There  were  at  first  some  who 
advocated  Federation  as  a  means  to  independence.  But 
they  soon  desisted,  overborne  by  a  different  current. 
IIk  same  Nationjd  feeling  through  which  Federalism 
triumphed  seems  to  have  deepened  ihc  sense  of  unity 
with  other  members  of  the  British  race.  And  possibly 
that  suspicion  which  colonies  are  apt  to  feel  of  a  sort 
of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  and 
which  sometimes  disposes  thcni  to  be  sclf-asserlivc,  may 
have  vanished  as  they  came  to  realize  that  the  old  coun- 
try was  proud  of  them  and  wished  to  treat  them  not  only 
as  a  daughter  but  as  an  ctiual.  Neither  do  they,  demo- 
crats as  thty  arc,  harbour  distrust  of  a  monarchy,  or 
deem  their  freedom  in  any  way  hampered  by  it.  The  love 
for  rcpubhcanism  in  the  abstract,  though  far  stronger 
in  Continental  Europe  than  in  ICngland.  was  everywhere 
a  force  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
faded  away  in  the  second  half  throughout  the  British 
world,  because  the  solid  substance  of  freedom  has  been 
secured,  because  the  old  mischiefs  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernment liave  reappeared  in  republics,  because  men's 
minds  have  begun  to  be  occupied  with  economic  and 
social  rather  than  with  purely  political  (luestions.  Tlie 
fact  that  the  British  Crown  is  titular  head  of  the  Au- 
stralian Commonwealth  will  not  render  the  working  of 
the  Constitution  less  truly  popular,  any  more  than  has 
befallen  in  Canada,  a  somewhat  less  democratic  country. 
So  far  as  the  internal  politics  of  Australia  are  concerned, 
she  will  take  her  own  course, scarcely  affected  by  her  con- 
nexion wUh  England,  But  the  fact  that  she  is,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  sharing 
in  the  enterprises  and  conflicts  and  responsibilities  of 
that  vast  body,  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  moment  for  her 
future  and  for  the  future  of  the  world.  Still  more  mo- 
mentous  might    her   relation   to   the   Empire   become 
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should  any  scheme  be  devised  for  giving  Uie  self-govern- 
ing  Colonies  of  iiritain  a  share  in  the  financial  liability 
for  common  defence,  together  with  a  voice  in  ihe  deter- 
mination of  a  common  foreign  policy.  The  difficulties 
of  constructing  any  constitutional  machincrj'  for  this 
purpose  arc  obvious,  yet  perhaps  not  insurmountable. 
Should  any  such  arrangement  be  ever  reached,  it  will 
probably  be  reached  through  some  crisis  in  the  historj- 
of  the  Empire  itself. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  as  soon 
as  each  British  self-governing  colony  had  become  con- 
scious of  its  strength,  it  would  naturally  desire,  and  could 
not  be  refused,  its  independence.  But  the  last  sixty 
years  have  brought  with  them  many  favouring  condi- 
tions; and  among  these,  one  of  which  no  one  then 
thought,  the  long  reign  of  a  sovereign  whose  personal 
character,  by  its  purity,  simplicity  and  kindliness,  won 
»uch  reverence  and  afleclion,  not  only  for  herself,  but 
also  for  the  ancient  institutions  at  the  head  of  which 
she  stood,  that  the  prolongation  of  her  life  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  causes  which  have  kept  these  far- 
off  lands  a  part  of  the  British  realm  and  have  given  its 
actual  form  to  the  Commoawcalth  of  Australia, 


IX 
OBEDIENCE 

The  question  which  meets  on  the  threshold  of  their 
inquiries  all  who  have  speciilateJ  on  the  nature  of  po- 
Hlical  society  and  the  foundations  of  law  is  this:  What 
is  the  force  that  brings  and  keeps  men  under  govern- 
ments? or,  in  other  words,  What  is  the  ground  ol 
Obedience  ? 


I.  Theories  reoardino  Poutical  Oiiedikncs. 

The  answers  given  by  philosophers  to  this  question, 
while  varying  in  form,  group  themselves  under  two  main 
heads.  Some  assign  Fear  as  the  ground,  some  Reason. 
One  school  discovers  the  power  that  binds  men  to- 
gether as  members  of  a  State  in  Pliysical  Force,  acting 
upon  them  through  the  dread  of  death  or  other  physical 
evil.  The  other  conceives  it  to  lie  in  a  rational  view  of 
the  common  advantage,  which  induces  men  to  consent 
of  their  own  free-will  to  forgo  some  measure  of  their 
(supposed)  original  personal  independence  in  order  to 
obtain  certain  common  benefits.  Thus,  while  the  former 
school  finds  the  origin  of  law  tn  Compidsion,  the  latter 
finds  it  in  Agreement. 

Both  schools  arc  of  high  antiquity,  and  have  been 
represented  by  many  eminent  names.  One  gathers  from 
Plato  that  divers  .sophists  maintained  the  former  thesis. 
It  is  in  substance  not  far  from  that  assigned  to  Thrasy- 
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machus  in  tfic  Republic,  where  the  Sophist  says  that  Jus- 
tice is  nothing  but  the  advantage  of  the  stronger ;  and 
i"  later  timt-s  Hobbcs  and  Ucntliaiii  arc  eminent  among 
lliose  who  embrace  it.  The  other  view  h  most  familiar 
to  modems  from  the  writings  of  Rousseau;  but  it  has 
a  long  and  interesting:  history,  inleriwincil  with  that  of 
ihe  notions  of  the  State  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, and  also  with  the  history  of  the  conception  of 
Sovereignty — topics  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  Rousseau  grounds  obedience  on  the  origi- 
nal '  social  contract,'  whereby  each  and  every  person 
agrees  with  every  other  to  forgo  his  natural  freedom 
by  constituting  a  State  which  is  to  act  (or  all,  and  in 
which  ihe  citizen  recovers  his  freedom  because  he  is  him- 
self a  part  of  that  '  general  will '  to  which  he  renders 
a  reasonable  service.  The  Aristotelian  doctrine  that 
men  are  by  their  very  constitution  sociable  creatures, 
naturally  drawn  to  create  and  to  live  in  communities, 
comes  nearer  to  the  second  view,  while  escaping  by  its 
generality  of  expression  ihe  errors  into  which  xhos.c  who 
set  political  society  upon  the  foundation  of  contract  have 
frequently  been  betrayed.  And  il  need  not  be  added  thai 
many  other  philosophers  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
basing  the  State,  some  of  them  on  the  nature  of  man, 
some  on  eternal  reason  or  the  will  of  God,  have  hcl 
that  it  thereby  acquires  an  absolute  right  to  obediencH 
from  its  members.  These  speculations,  however,  seldom 
touch  ihe  particular  point  I  propose  to  discuss  here,  vix. 
ihe  groiiiiils  which  actually  dispose  men  to  obedience. 

Of  ihe  two  chief  older  theories,  that  which  represent*^ 
men  as  led  by  reason  to  enter  into  a  Contract  has  of  late  ■ 
fallen  into  discredit,  being  indeed  so  evidently  opposed 
to  what  we  know  of  the  early  state  of  inatikinit  that 
may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  those  who  propuiuidedl 
or  have  adopted  it  did  not  mean  it  to  be  taken  rather  as 
an  apologue  or  mythical  presentment  of  moral  facts  than 
as  a  piece  of  history.    The  theory  of  Force  and  Fear,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  retained  much  of  its  vogue,  having 
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connected  itself  with  a  system  of  jtirisprudcntial  termino- 
logy which  is,  or  lately  was,  influential  in  Ent^land  and 
not  unknown  in  America.  According  to  lieniham  and 
his  followers,  there  is  in  every  Slate  a  Sovereign  who 
enjoys  unlimited  physical,  and  therefore  also  unlimited 
legal,  power.  His  might  makes  his  right.  He  rests  on 
Force  and  rules  hy  i'ear.  He  has  the  sole  right  of  issu- 
ing Commands.  His  Commands  are  Laws.  Tliey  are 
enforced  by  Threats,  and  are  obeyed  in  respect  of  the 
apprehension  of  physical  harm  to  follow  on  disobedi- 
ence. Whether  those  who  adhere  to  this  body  of  doc- 
trine think  it  historically  true  as  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  law,  or  merely  adopt  it  as  a  concise  explanation  and 
summarj-  view  of  the  principles  on  which  modern  law 
and  highly  developed  forms  of  political  society  are  based, 
is  not  always  clear  from  the  language  they  use.  But  the 
importance  they  attach  to  Force  appears  not  only  from 
the  contempt  they  pour  on  thi.'  contractual  theory  of 
government,  but  also  from  their  omission  to  refer  to  any 
facts  in  the  character  and  habits  of  mankind  except  those 
which  are  connected  with  Force  and  Fear  as  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  social  organism. 

A  little  reflection  will,  however,  convince  any  one  who 
comes  to  the  question  with  an  open  mind  that  both  these 
theories,  that  of  compulsion  as  well  as  that  of  contract, 
are  alike  incomplete,  and,  because  incomplete,  are  mis- 
leading. They  err.  as  all  systems  are  apt  to  err,  not  by 
pointing  to  a  wholly  false  cause,  but  by  extending  the 
efficiency  of  a  true  cause  far  beyond  its  real  scope. 
Rousseau  is  right  in  thinking  that  political  society  needs 
a  moral  justification,  and  that  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  is  best  satisfied  where  every  one  obtains  a 
share  in  the  government  to  which  he  submits.  The  Con- 
traetualist.v  generally  may  find  a  solid  basis  for  authority 
in  the  fact  that  organized  society  docs  actually  render 
to  each  of  its  members  some  return  for  the  so-called 
'  natural  liberty  '  which  he  has  surrendered.  Even  a  bad 
government  gives  him  at  least  a  measure  of  protection. 
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however  imperfect,  for  his  person  and  property  against 
the  attacks  of  any  one  but  the  povcrnmcnt  itself.  Here 
there  is,  if  not  what  we  can  call  an  implied  contract,  at 
least  a  consideration,  a  sort  of  mutuahty  of  service  in 
the  political  relation,  for  which  each  member  gives  some- 
thing, and  from  which  each  gains  something.  To  go 
further,  and  either  to  explain  the  growth  of  government 
by  a  conscious  bargain  at  some  past  moment,  or  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  such  a  bargain  as  present  to  the  bulk 
of  those  who  live  in  any  actual  society  now,  or  to  regard 
the  individual  members  of  society  as  entitled  to  act  upon 
contractual  principles  towards  their  government  and 
one  another,  is  to  plunge  at  once  into  what  are  not 
more  palpably  historical  errors  than  unworkable  prin- 
ciples. So  also  the  school  of  Thrasymachus  and  that 
which  claims  Hobbcs  as  its  founder  arc  right  in  feeling 
that  some  test  must  be  found  of  the  solidity  of  a  com- 
munity and  the  actual  working  strength  of  its  machi- 
nery ;  and  they  discover  this  in  the  fact  tliat  physical 
force  is  the  ultima  ratio  wherewith  to  coerce  the  disturb- 
ers of  ihc  community  and  the  transgressors  of  the  law. 
Without  force  in  the  background,  the  law  might  be 
defied.  It  is  when  the  men  of  this  school,  or  some  o£ 
them,  go  on  to  represent  physical  compnlsion  as  the 
means  by  which  communities  have  been  in  fact  formed 
— though,  to  be  sure,  Hobbes  himself  alleges  a  contract 
as  the  very  first  step'-^and  Fear  as  the  motive  which 
in  fact  secures  respect  to  the  law  from  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  that  they  depart  ah'ke  from  history  and  from 
common  sense.  The  problem  of  political  cohesion  and 
obedience  is  not  so  simple  as  either  school  of  theorists 
would  represent  it. 

To  show  that  both  schools  arc  historically  wrong 
would  not  be  difficult.  This  has  been  often  done  as 
against  such  of  the  Contractualists  as  have  held  that 
conscious  reason  brought  men  out  of  the  State  of  Kb- 

*  Seeuta  the  doctrine  of  HobbM,  tlii  Rmyon  SomwlKiilT  vhkti  (ollawilbi* 
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tur«  by  a  compact ;  and  if  the  historians  who  deal  with 
the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress  have  not  cared  to 
demolish  the  Physical  Force  doctrine,  this  may  have 
happened  because  none  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
refute  a  theory  whose  flimsincss  they  have  perceived,  but 
which  they  have  deemed  to  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  his- 
tory. As  it  is  the  historian  who  best  understands  how 
much  Force  has  done  to  build  up  States,  so  he  most 
fully  sees  that  Force  is  only  one  among  many  factors, 
and  not  the  most  important,  in  creating,  moulding,  ex- 
panding and  knitting  together  political  communities. 
It  is  nut,  however,  necessary  to  institute  any  historical 
inquiry  in  order  to  reach  this  conclusion.  An  easier 
course  is  to  interrogate  one's  own  consciousness,  and  to 
obscr»'e  one's  fellow  men.  The  problem  of  obedience  to 
government  and  law  is  part  of  the  larger  and  even  more 
obvious  problem  of  the  grounds  of  Obedience  in  general. 
Why  do  we  all  forgo  the  gratification  of  many  of  our 
personal  desires,  desires  in  themselves  harmless,  merely 
because  they  are  not  shared  by  others?  Why  do  wc  go 
on  echoing  opinions  whose  soundness  wc  more  than 
doubt  ?  Why  do  we  pursue  pleasures  which  give  us  no 
amusement,  but  rather  weariness?  Why  do  we  adhere 
to  a  party,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  of  whose  conduct 
wc  often  disapprove  ?  Why  in  fact  is  so  large  a  part  of 
our  daily  conduct  dctcnnincd,  not  by  our  own  natural 
preferences,  but  by  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  others 
or  submission  to  the  social  conditions  that  surround  us? 

II.   The  Grounds  op  Obedience  in  General, 


Political  obedience  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  but  a  form 
of  what  may  be  called  Compliance  in  general. 

The  grounds  or  motives  of  Compliance  can  be  summed 
up  undei*  five  heads.  Putting  them  in  the  order  of  what 
seems  to  be  their  relative  importance,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  ihc  following — Indolence.  Deference.  Sym- 
pathy, Fear,  Reason.    Let  us  consider  each  separately. 
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By  Indolence  I  mean  the  disposition  of  a  man  to  le 
some  one  else  do  for  liim  what  it  would  give  liim  troubk 
to  do  for  himself.  There  are  of  course  eerlain  jKrsons 
to  whom  exertion,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  i»  pleasura- 
ble, and  who  delight  in  the  effort  of  thinking  out  a  pro- 
blem and  making  a  decision  for  themselves.  There  arc 
also  moments  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us  when  under  the 
influence  of  some  temporary  excitement  we  fee)  equal  to 
a  long  succession  of  such  efforts.  But  these  arc  excep- 
tional person.*  and  rare  moments.  To  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  to 
escape  the  need  for  mental  exertion,  or.  speaking  more 
precisely,  to  choose  only  those  forms  of  exertion  which 
are  directly  accompanied  by  conscious  pleasure  and 
involve  little  fatigue.  In  a  great  many  exertions  of 
thought  resulting  in  determinations  of  the  will  there 
is  no  pleasure,  or  at  any  rate  no  conscious  pleasure, 
or  at  any  rate  no  pleasure  which  is  not  outweighed 
by  an  accompanying  annoyance.  Such  exertions  may 
relate  to  things  in  which  we  have  slight  personal 
interest,  and  therefore  no  desires  to  gratify,  or  to 
things  in  which  our  personal  interest  is  so  doubt- 
ful that  we  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  ascertain- 
ing which  way  it  lies,  and  arc  glad  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility from  ourselves  to  whoever  will  undertake  it  for 
!is.  The  ascendency  of  one  of  a  married  couple,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  one  member  of  a  group  of  persons  living 
together,  is  usually  acquire'l  in  some  such  way.  It  is  nc 
necessarily  the  will  really  strongest  that  in  these  casej' 
prevails,  but  the  will  which  is  most  active,  most  ready  to 
take  a  little  trouble,  to  exert  itself  on  trivial  occasions 
and  undertake  small  rcsponsibihties.  Persons  of  a  reso- 
lute and  tenacious  character  are  sometimes  also  hesi- 
tating and  undecided,  because  they  cannot  be  at  the 
trouble  of  setting  to  work,  for  the  little  questions  of  daily 
life,  their  whole  machinery  of  deliberation  and  volitior 
In  five  persons  ont  of  si.\  the  instinct  to  say  Yes  is' 
stronger  than  the  instinct  to  say  No — were  it  not  so. 
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there  would  be  fewer  marriages — and  this  is  specially 
so  when  tlic  person  who  claims  consent  possesses  cx- 
ceptioniil  force  and  self-confidence.  In  oilier  words, 
most  of  us  hate  trouble  and  like  to  choose  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  In  tropical  Africa  the  country  is  covered  by 
a  network  o(  narrow  footpaths,  made  by  the  natives. 
Tliese  paths  seldom  run  straight,  and  their  flcxuosities 
witness  lo  small  obstacles,  here  a  stone  and  there  a 
shrub,  which  the  feet  of  those  who  first  marked  them 
avoided.  To-day  one  may  perceive  no  obstacle.  The 
prairie  which  the  path  crosses  may  he  smooth  and  open, 
yet  every  traveller  follows  the  winding*,  because  it  is 
less  Ironblc  to  keep  one's  feet  in  the  path  already  marked 
than  it  is  to  take  a  more  direct  route  for  one's  self.  The 
latter  process  requires  thought  and  attention;  the  for- 
mer does  not. 

Nor  is  the  compliance  of  indolence  less  evident  in 
thought  than  in  action.  To  most  people,  nothing  i« 
more  troublesome  than  the  effort  of  thinking.  They  arc 
pleased  to  be  saved  the  effort.  They  willingly  accept 
what  is  given  them  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
further  than  to  receive  it.  They  take  opinions  presented 
to  them,  and  assume  rules  or  institutions  which  they 
arc  told  to  admire  to  be  right  and  necessary,  because 
it  is  easier  to  do  this  than  to  form  an  independent  judge- 
ment. Tile  man  who  delivers  opinions  to  others  may 
be  inferior  to  lis  in  physical  strength,  or  in  age,  or  in 
knowledge,  or  in  rank.  We  may  think  ourselves  <iuite 
as  wise  as  he  is.  But  he  is  clear  and  positive,  we  are 
lazy  or  wavering;  and  therefore  we  follow  him. 

Under  the  name  of  Deference  it  is  convenient  to  in- 
clude the  various  cases  in  which  some  emotion,  draw- 
ing one  person  to  another,  disposes  the  former  to  comply 
with  the  will  of  the  latter.  Whether  the  emotion  be 
love,  or  reverence,  or  esteem,  or  admiration,  a  persua- 
sion of  superior  goodness  or  of  superior  wisdom,  there 
is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  person  attracted  which 
makes  him  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  impulses,  if  tbey 
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be  not  of  unusual  strength,  to  the  will  of  the  person 
loved  or  reverenced  or  admired.  Wisdom  and  goodness 
give  their  possessor  a  legitimate  authority,  wisdom  in 
making  him  appear  as  a  fit  person  to  follow  where  the 
question  is  of  choosing  means,  goodness  where  it  is  a 
question  of  the  choice  of  ends ;  and  the  belief  that  these 
qualities  exist  in  the  person  revered  or  esteemed  is  just 
ss  effective  as  the  reality,  such  belief  being  obviously 
the  result  of  many  causes  besides  a  rational  scrutiny. 
The  force  of  the  feeling  of  deference  in  securing  com- 
pliance or  adhesion  varies  in  different  nations  and  in 
different  states  of  society.  The  advantages,  for  instance, 
which  rank,  wealth  and  learning  give  to  a  candidate  for 
any  public  post  in  a  modem  country  like  France  or  Eng- 
land, only  faintly  represent  the  authority  which  belonged 
to  birth,  learning  and  sanctity,  whether  real  or  supposed, 
in  simpler  limes.  A  so-called  holy  man  in  the  Musulman 
or  Hindu  East,  a  Fakir  or  a  Guru,  exerts  to-day  enor- 
mous power  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  in  respect  far 
less  of  any  fear  of  the  harm  he  can  do  than  simply  of  the 
veneration  he  Inspires.  Even  if  he  does  not  claim  a  di- 
rect supernatural  mission,  his  words  carry  great  weight. 
And  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  careers  of  famous 
Europeans  in  the  East  to  show  how  readily  in  primitive 
times  a  remarkable  character  and  career  would  perma- 
nently attach  a  halo,  not  only  of  admiration  but  of  sub- 
missive deference,  to  the  descendants  of  such  a  person 
or  to  the  occupant  of  the  office  he  had  filled. 

By  Sympathy  as  a  ground  o(  obedience  I  mean  not 
merely  the  emotion  evoked  by  the  sight  of  a  corre- 
sponding emotion  in  another,  but  the  various  forms  of 
what  may  be  called  the  associative  tendency  of  mankind, 
the  disposition  to  join  in  doing  what  one  sees  others 
doing,  or  in  feeling  as  others  feel.  The  root  of  this  in- 
stinct lies  very  near  Indolence;  (or  no  way  of  saving 
effort  is  so  obvious  as  to  do  what  others  have  done  or 
are  doing;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  Indo- 
lence, for  it  is  a  tendency  strong  among  some  of  the  less 
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indolent  races  of  mankin<l,  and  each  of  us  must  have 
noted  from  his  own  personal  experience  that  its  action 
depends  as  much  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  imagina- 
tion ait  upon  the  slowness  or  slackness  of  the  will.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  potent  factor  than  this  in  the  formation 
of  communities,  whether  social  or  political,  because  it 
unites  with,  if  it  be  not  almost  identical  with,  what  we 
call  party  and  civic  spirit,  substituting  a  sense  of  and  a 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  the  collective  will  for  the 
pleasure  of  exerting  the  individual  will,  and  thus  tending 
to  subordinate  the  latter,  and  to  make  it  rejoice  in  fol- 
lowing, perhaps  blindly,  the  will  which  directs  the  com- 
mon action.  The  shock  to  individual  pride  is  avoided, 
because  each  man  acts  spontaneously,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  own  emotion,  and  each  feels  that  what  he  may  lose 
as  an  individual  he  recovers  as  a  member  of  the  body, 
and  that  with  a  better  chance  of  indulging  his  passions 
at  the  expense  of  his  antagonists.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
seems  to  live  in  and  inspire  him,  increasing  indefinitely 
the  force  of  his  own  personality.  Obedience  to  the  di- 
recting authority  is  here  a  first  necessity,  and  becomes 
the  more  implicit  the  greater  the  dangers  of  whatever 
enterprise  the  body  may  undertake.  As  fighting  covers 
great  part  of  the  life  of  primitive  communities,  the  dis- 
position to  obey  becomes  early  strong  among  them,  be- 
cause in  nothing  is  obedience  so  essential  as  in  war. 

Perhaps  these  three  sources  of  the  tendency  to  comply 
arc  really  only  forms  of,  as  they  arc  certainly  all  clo^^ly 
connected  with,  the  disposition  to  imitate  which  is  so 
strong,  not  only  in  man,  but  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  it.  When  ninety- 
nine  sheep  one  after  another  jump  over  a  fence  at  pre- 
cisely the  point  where  the  first  of  the  flock  has  jumped 
it,  tliey  reveal  a  propensity  similar  to  that  which  makes 
a  file  of  savages  travelling  over  a  wilderness  each  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  or  that  which  soon 
stamps  the  local  accent  upon  the  tongue  of  a  child 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
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mode  of  speech  was  diffcrtnl.  There  is  evidently  a  psy- 
chological, cloiibtlirss  indeed  a  physiological,  cause  for 
ihis  general  and  powerful  tendency  to  reproduce  ihe 
acts  and  ways  of  other  creatures,  even  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  local  accent,  there  is  no  motive  whatever  for 
doing  so.  Conscious  imitation  is  of  course  frequently 
explainable  by  the  desire  to  please,  or  by  a  perception 
of  the  advantajifc  of  doing  as  others  do.  Hul  there  are 
many  facts  to  shovs'  that  il$  roots  lie  deeper  and  tliat  it 
is  due  larpcly  to  a  sympathy  between  ihe  organs  of  per- 
ception and  those  of  volition,  which  goes  on  in  uncon- 
scious or  subconscious  stales  of  ilie  minii,  and  which 
makes  the  following  of  others,  the  reproduction  of  their 
acts,  or  the  adnplion  of  their  ideas,  to  be  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  which  is  therefore  usually  followed  by  weaker 
natures,  and  frequenlly  even  by  strong  ones. 

Of  Fear  and  of  Reason  nothing  need  be  said,  because 
the  school  of  Hobbes  and  Bcntham  for  the  one,  and 
the  apostles  of  democratic  theory  for  the  other,  have 
said  more  tlun  all  that  is  needed  to  show  the  part  they 
respectively  play  in  political  society.  Fear  is  no  doubt 
the  promptest  and  most  effective  means  of  restraining 
the  turbtilent  or  criminal  elements  in  society;  and  is  of 
course  the  last  and  necessary  expedient  when  authority 
either  legally  established  or  actually  dominant  is  threat- 
ened by  insurrection,  Reason  operates,  and  operates 
with  increasing  force  as  civilization  advances,  upon  the 
superior  minds,  leading  them  to  forgo  the  assertion  of 
their  own  wills  even  where  such  assertion  would  be  in 
itself  innocent  or  benciicial,  merely  because  the  authority 
which  rules  in  the  community  has  otherwise  directed. 
Reason  teaches  the  value  of  order,  reminding  us  that 
without  order  there  can  be  little  propress,  and  preaches 
patience,  holding  out  a  prospect  that  evils  will  be 
amended  by  the  general  tendency  for  truth  to  prevail. 
Reason  suggests  that  it  is  often  better  that  the  law 
should  be  certain  than  that  it  should  be  just,  that  an 
existing  authority  should  be  supported  rather  than  that 
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Strife  shouM  be  caused  by  tlic  attempt  to  set  up  a  better 
one.  So  also  Reason  disposes  minorities  to  acquiesce 
even  wiicre  a  majority  is  tyrannical,  in  the  faith  that 
tyranny  will  provoke  a  reaction  and  be  overthrown  by 
peaceable  discussion. 

iUlowing  for  the  efficacy  of  Fear  as  a  motive  actinp; 
powerfully  upon  the  ruder  and  more  brutish  natures,  and 
for  that  of  Reason  as  guiding  the  more  thoughtful  and 
gentle  ones,  and  admilliiig  tliat  neither  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  any  community,  their  respective  parts  would 
neverthflfss  xeem  to  be  less  important  than  are  the 
parts  played  by  the  three  first-mentioned  niotive-i.  If 
it  were  possible  either  in  ihc  affairs  of  the  State,  or  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  to  i-mimerate  the  number  oi  in- 
stances in  which  one  man  obeys  another,  we  should  find 
the  cases  in  which  either  the  motive  of  Fear  or  the  mo- 
tive of  Reason  was  directly  and  consciously  present  to 
be  comparatively  few,  and  their  whole  collective  pro- 
duct in  the  aggregate  of  human  compliance  compara- 
tively small.  If  one  may  so  express  it.  in  the  sum  total 
of  obedience  the  percentage  due  to  Fear  and  to  Reason 
respectively  is  much  less  than  that  due  to  Indolence,  and 
less  also  than  tlxat  due  to  Deference  or  to  Sympathy. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  arising  in  private 
life  the  motive  of  Fear  c.innot  be  invoked  at  all,  because 
there  is  no  power  of  inflicting  harm;  and  Reason  just 
as  little,  because  the  persons  who  habitually  apply  ratio- 
cinaiive  processes  to  their  actions  are  after  all  few.  It 
may  be  said  that  conscious  thought  is  not  ordinarily  ap- 
plied to  action  because  Habit  supplies  its  place,  and 
Habit,  enabling  and  disposing  ns  to  do  without  con- 
sideration the  acts  which  otherwise  would  need  to  be 
considered,  is  in  fact  fossil  reason.  That  is  largely  so, 
but  Habit  is  still  more  often  the  permanent  and  unchang- 
ing expression  of  Indolence.  Nothing  becomes  a  habit 
so  quickly  as  docs  the  acquiescence  due  to  Indolence, 
nor  does  any  tendency  strike  its  roots  so  deep.  And 
though  it  is  true  as  regards  public  or  civic  matters  that 
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physical  force  is  always  at  hand  in  the  background,  wc 
must  also  recognize  that  the  background  is  not  in  (act 
usually  visible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  act  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  which  they  obey.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  even  generally,  think  of  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  They  defer  to  il  from  respect  and  because  other 
people  defer;  Ihey  are  glad  that  it  is  there  to  save  them 
and  other  people  from  trouble.  This  attitude  is  not 
confined  to  civilized  Stales,  but  has  existed  always,  even 
in  unsettled  societies,  where  the  law  might  not  be  able 
lo  prex-ai)  but  for  the  aid  of  private  citizens. 

Of  ihe  three  springs  of  Obedience  which  have  beeo 
represented  as  on  the  whole  the  stronger.  Indolence 
disguises  itself  under  Deference  and  Deference  is  imen* 
sifted  by  Sympathy ;  that  is  to  say.  the  tendency  of  men 
to  let  others  take  decisions  for  them  which  they  might 
take  for  themselves  becomes  much  stronger  and  more 
constant  when  they  have  any  ground  for  believing  others 
lo  possess  some  sort  of  superiority,  while  the  disposition 
to  admit  superiority  is  incomparably  more  active  where 
a  number  of  other  persons  arc  perceived  to  be  also  ad- 
mitting il.  A  society  like  that  in  which  modern  men 
live  in  England  or  America  is  apt  to  suppose  thai  the 
admission  of  superiority  mortifies  a  man's  pride,  but 
this  is  so  far  from  being  generally  true  that  the  attitude 
of  submission  is  to  most  men  rather  pleasurable  than 
the  reverse.  So  rrotcsiants  have  been  apt  to  assume 
that  the  natural  and  normal  attitude  of  man  in  religious 
matters  is  independence — a  wish  to  seek  out  truth  for 
himself,  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  constdting  his  own  con- 
science; whereas  the  opposite  is  the  fact,  and  those  re- 
ligious systems  take  the  greatest  hold  upon  man  which 
leave  least  to  individual  choice  and  inculcate,  not  merely 
humility  towards  the  Unseen  Powers,  but  the  duty  of 
implicitly  accepting  definite  traditions  or  of  revering  and 
following  visible  ecclesiastical  guides. 

Some  philosophers  have  talked  of  Wdl  as  tlie  distinc- 
tive note  of  Man — and  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  Will 
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implies  a  conscious  exertion  of  rational  choice  it  may  be 
admitted  to  be  characteristic  of  liim  alone.  Hut  in  mere 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  persistence  in  a  particular  course 
other  animals  run  him  hard,  A  rogue  elephant  or  a 
bucking  mustang  can  show  as  much  persistence,  some- 
times mingled  with  a  craft  which  seeks  to  throw  the  op* 
poncnt  off  his  guard,  and  bides  its  time  till  the  mo»t 
favourable  moment  for  resistance  arrives.  In  most  men 
the  want  of  individual  Will — that  is  to  say.  the  proneness 
to  comply  with  or  follow  the  will  of  another — is  the  spe- 
cially conspicuous  phenomenon.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  single  strenuous  and  unwearying  will  sometimes 
becomes  so  tremendous  a  power.  There  are  in  the 
world  comparatively  few  such  wills,  and  when  one  ap- 
pears, united  to  high  intellectual  gifts,  it  prevails  which- 
ever way  it  turns,  because  the  weaker  bow  to  it  and 
gather  roimd  it  for  shelter,  and,  in  rallying  to  it,  increase 
it*  propulsive  or  destructive  power.  It  becomes  almost 
a  hypnotizing  force.  One  perceives  this  most  strikingly 
among  the  weaker  races  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
necessarily  the  less  intelligent  races.  In  India,  for  iii> 
stance,  an  average  European  finds  many  Hindus  fully 
his  equals  in  intelligence,  in  subtlety,  and  in  power  of 
speech;  but  he  feels  his  own  volitions  and  his  whole 
personality  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  native  population  (excluding  a  very  few 
races)  that  men  *ecm  to  him  no  more  than  stalks  of  com 
whom  he  can  break  through  and  tread  down  in  his  on- 
ward march.  This  is  how  fndia  was  conquered  and  is 
now  held  by  the  English.  Superior  arms,  superior  dis- 
cipline, stronger  physique,  arc  all  secondary  causes. 
There  are  other  races  far  less  cultivated,  far  less  subtle 
and  ingenious,  than  the  Hindus,  with  whom  Europeans 
have  found  it  harder  to  deal,  because  the  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  pride  of  the  individual  were  greater.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  North-American  Indians,  who 
fought  so  fiercely  for  their  lands  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  the  long  conflict  they  maintained  they  have 
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probably  kilK'd  more  white  men  than  they  have  lost  at 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  Yel  ihey  were  far  interior  in 
weapons  anO  in  inilitar)-  skill ;  and  they  had  no  religious 
motives  to  stimulate  tlicir  valonr. 

No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  East  without  bciii^ 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  Irinntphs  which  a  single 
energetic  will  has  frequently  achieved  there.  A  military 
advcntnrer.  or  the  chief  of  a  |>ctty  tribe,  suddenly  rises 
to  greatness,  becomes  the  head  of  an  army  which  attacks 
all  its  neighbours,  and  pursues  a  career  of  unbroken 
conquest  till  he  has  founded  a  mighty  empire.  Perhaps 
he  raises  vast  revenues,  constructs  magnificent  works, 
establishes  justice,  creates  a  system  of  administration 
which  secures  order  and  peace  during  his  lifetime.  Men 
like  Thothmcs  III,  Cyrus,  and  Darius  son  of  Hystaspcs, 
Khosroes  Anushirwan,  Saladin,  Tamerlane,  Uaber, 
Akbar  the  Cireal,  Hyder  Ali  are  in  their  several  ways 
only  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  tremendous  effect 
which  a  man  of  exceptional  force  and  activity  produces 
among  Oriental  people*  '.  One  asks  why  this  happens 
chiefly  in  the  East.  Is  there  a  greater  difference  in 
Asiatic  than  in  European  peoples  between  the  few  most 
highly -gifted  men  and  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  so 
that  where  the  ordinary  characters  arc  weak  one  strong 
character  prevails  swiftly  and  easily?  Or  is  the  cause 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  in  the  East  there  arc 
no  permanent  institutions  of  government  to  be  over- 
ihrown?  That  which  is  strong  and  permanent  there — 
viz.  the  eustoms,  reli^ous  and  legal,  of. the  people — a 
ruler  does  not  (except  in  a  fit  of  insanity)  venture  to 
touch,  while  the  thrones  of  neighbouring  potentates  go 
down  at  a  stroke  before  him.  In  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  the  weakness  of  the  ordinary  man  was  and  is 
entrenched  behind  a  fabric  of  government  and  law.  which 
the  strongest  individual  will  cannot  overthrow ;  and  it  is 
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only  when  this  fabric  has  been  shattered  by  a  revolution, 
as  happened  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur>',  that  the  adventurer  of  genius  and  volition  has  a 
chance  of  rivalling  the  heroes  of  the  East. 

Thus  the  comparative  stability  of  governments  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  Europe  does  not  disprove  the 
view  which  finds  in  the  force  of  individual  will,  and  the 
tendency  of  average  men  to  yield  to  it,  a  potent  factor 
in  compelling  obedience.  For  in  ihe  European  countries 
the  resistance  ofTcred  to  the  ambition  of  such  a  will  is 
eflfective,  not  j^o  much  because  ordinary  men  arc  them- 
selves more  inde)>endent  and  more  capable  of  opposition 
as  because  their  superior  intelligence  has  built  tip  welU 
compacted  systems  of  polity  to  which  obedience  has  by 
long  habit  become  attached.  Traditions  of  deference 
and  loyalty  have  grown  up  around  these  systems,  so  that 
tlicy  enable  individuals  to  stand  firmly  together,  and  con- 
stitute a  solid  bulwark  against  any  personality  less  force- 
ful than  that  of  a  Julius  Caesar  or  a  Buonaparte. 

To  this  explanation  one  may  perhaps  add  another. 
In  the  East  the  monarch  is  as  a  rule  raised  so  far  above 
his  subjects  that  they  arc  all  practically  on  a  level,  as 
compared  with  him ;  and  (hose  who  are  for  the  moment 
powerful  are  powerful  in  virtue  of  his  favour,  which  has 
elevated  and  may  at  any  moment  abase  them.  Tliis  has 
lung  been  the  case  in  Musuhnan  States,  and  was  to  a 
large  extent  true  even  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  is 
in  some  degree  true  in  Russia  now.  Where  there  is  no 
land-holding  or  clan-leading  aristocracy,  nor  any  richly 
endowed  hierarchy,  there  may  he  nothing  to  diminish 
the  impression  of  overwhelming  power  which  the  sove- 
reign's position  produces.  Hence  there  may  be  no  order 
of  men  to  set  the  example  of  an  independence  of  feeling 
and  altitude  which  springs  from  their  position  as  the 
leaders  of  their  dependents  and  as  entitled  to  be  con- 
siUted  by  the  Crown.  Such  an  order  of  men  existed  in 
the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  have 
done  much  to  create  a  type  of  character  in  the  States  of 
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modern  Europe.  To  them  has  now  succeeded,  in  some 
modern  countries,  a  so-called  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
which,  vain  as  it  may  be  of  its  opportunities  for  influ- 
encing others,  is  much  less  stable  than  ^vas  the  land- 
holding  class  of  old  days,  and  much  less  high-spirited. 
Meanwhile  the  general  levelHng  down  and  up  which  has 
created  what  wc  call  modem  democracy  has,  in  reducing 
the  number  of  those  whom  rank  and  tradition  had  made 
'  natural  leaders,"  increased  the  opportunities  of  strong- 
willed  and  unscrupulous  men,  restless  and  reckless, 
versed  in  popular  arts,  and  adroitly  using  that  most 
powerful  of  all  agents  for  propagating  uniformity  of 
opinion  which  we  call  the  newspaper  press,  powerful  be- 
cause it  drives  the  individual  to  believe  that  if  he  differ* 
from  the  mass  he  must  be  wrong.  Such  a  man  may  have 
a  career  in  a  huge  democracy  which  he  could  not  have 
had  a  century  ago,  because  the  forces  that  resist  arc 
fewer  and  feebler  to-day  than  they  were  then,  and  the 
multitude  is  more  easily  fascinated  by  audacity  or  force 
of  will,  apart  from  moral  excellence,  apart  from  intel- 
lectual distinction,  than  is  an  aristocratic  society. 

It  may  help  to  explain  the  theory  I  am  trying  to  pre- 
sent if  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  influences 
under  which  the  habit  of  obedience  is  first  formed  in  the 
individual  man  and  in  the  nascent  community.  For  the 
individual,  it  begins  in  the  Family;  and  it  grows  up  there 
only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  action  of  Force  and  Fear, 
The  average  child,  even  in  the  days  of  a  discipline 
harsher  than  that  which  now  obtains,  did  not  as  a  rule 
act  under  coercion,  but  began  from  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  parent  or  the 
nurse,  partly  from  the  sense  of  dependence,  partly  from 
affection,  partly  because  it  saw  that  other  children  did 
the  like.  Force  might  sometimes  be  resorted  to;  but 
force  was  in  most  cases  a  secondary  and  subsidiary 
agency.  Nor  did  force  succeed  so  well  as  softer  methods. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  children  who  have  been  most 
often  punished  are  not  the  most  obedient,  aor  is  this 
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merely  because,  being  naturaUy  self-willed,  they  have 
needed  more  cotrcelion.  After  those  little  squalls  of 
aimless  passion  which  bclonp  to  a  certain  period  in  the 
child's  life  have  passed  away,  ihe  boy  usually  moves  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  hi»  parents'  bidding  until  the  age  is 
reached  when  circumstances  oblige  him  to  act  for  him- 
self, or  when  the  sense  of  independence  is  stimulated 
by  perceiving  that  others  of  his  own  age  will  despise  him 
it  he  remains  too  submissive.  The  child  whose  constant 
impulse  is  to  disobey  is  as  likely  to  turn  out  ineffective 
as  the  child  who  obeys  too  readily;  for  perversity  is  as 
frequently  due  to  want  of  affection,  sympathy  and  com- 
mon sense  as  to  exceptional  force  of  will. 

Thus  most  people  enter  adult  life  having  already 
formed  the  habit  of  obeying  in  many  things  where  Force 
and  Fear  do  not  come  in  at  all.  but  in  which  the  most 
obvious  motive  is  the  readiness  to  be  relieved  of  trouble 
and  responsibility  by  following  the  directions  of  some 
one  else,  presumably  superior.  They  have  also  formed 
during  boyhood  the  habit  of  adopting  the  opinions  of 
those  around  them.  An  aatle  obser\'cr  has  said  Ihat  the 
chief  fault  of  the  English  public  school  is  tliat  it  makes 
this  habit  far  too  strong.  Custom — that  is  to  say.  what- 
ever is  established  and  obeyed — has  great  power  over 
them.    No  conservatism  surpasses  that  of  the  schoolboy. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  try  to  find  a  general  explana- 
tion of  the  growth  of  political  communities  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  domestic  life,  though  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine 
oi  a  past  generation  that  the  germ  or  the  type  of  the 
State  was  to  be  found  in  the  Family.  There  arc  some 
races  among  whom  the  Family  and  its  organisation  seem 
to  have  played  no  great  part.  But  it  is  clear  Ihat  in 
primitive  societies  three  forces,  other  than  Fear,  have 
been  extremely  powerful — the  reverence  for  ancient  line- 
age, the  instinctive  deference  to  any  person  of  marked 
gifts  (with  a  disposition  to  deem  those  gifts  superna- 
tural), and  the  associative  tendency  which  nnites  the 
members  of  a  group  or  tribe  so  closely  together  that  the 
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practice  of  joint  action  supersedes  individual  choice. 
These  forces  have  imprinted  the  liabit  of  obedience  so 
deeply  upon  early  coiniiuinities  that  it  hecame  a  tra- 
dition, moulding  ihc  minds  of  succeeding  generations. 
Physical  force  had  plenty  of  scope  in  the  strife  of  clans 
or  cities,  or  (somewhat  later)  of  factions,  with  one  an- 
other ;  biit  in  building  up  the  clan  or  the  city  it  was  hardly 
needed,  for  motives  more  uniform  and  steady  in  their 
efficiency  were  at  work.  To  pursue  thi*  topic  would  lead 
US  into  a  field  too  wide  for  this  occasion ;  yet  it  is  well 
to  note  two  facts  which  stand  out  in  the  early  history  of 
those  communities  in  which  Force  and  Fear  might  teem 
to  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  formation  of  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  habit  of  obedience  to  authority.  One 
is  the  passionate  and  persistent  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticiilar  reigning  family,  apart  from  their  personal  gifts, 
apart  from  their  power  to  serve  the  community  or  to 
terrify  it.  The  Franks  in  Gaul  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  were  as  fierce  and  turbulent  a  race  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Their  history  is  3  long  record 
of  incessant  and  ferocious  strife.  From  the  bcgintiing 
of  the  seventh  century  the  Mcrwing  kings,  descendants 
of  Clovis,  became,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  feeble  and 
helpless.  Their  power  passed  to  their  vizirs,  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace,  who  from  aboiu  a.d.  63S  onwards  were 
kings  </(■  facto.  But  the  Franks  continued  to  revere  the 
blood  of  Clovis,  and  when,  in  656,  a  rash  Mayor  of  Ihc 
Palace  had  deposed  a  Mcrwing  and  placed  his  own  son 
on  the  throne,  they  rose  at  once  against  the  insult  offered 
to  the  ancient  line ;  and  its  scions  were  revered  as  titular 
heads  of  the  nation  for  a  century  longer,  till  Pippin  the 
Short,  having  induced  the  Pope  to  pronounce  the  de- 
position of  the  last  Mcrwing  and  to  sanction  the  transfer 
of  the  crown  to  himself,  sent  that  prince  into  a  mona- 
stery. This  instance  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
Franks,  being  Christians  in  doctrine  if  not  in  practice, 
can  hardly  have  continued  to  hold  llie  divine  origin  of 
their  dynasty. 
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The  other  fact  to  be  dwelt  upon  is  this,  that  where 
religion  toincs  into  the  matter  we  discover  an  a»socia- 
tivc  tendency  of  iniintnse  slrt-iiglh.  which  binds  men  into 
a  cominiitiiiy,  and  wins  obedience  for  those  who,  whether 
as  priests  or  as  kings,  embody  the  unity  of  the  com- 
munity, who  represent  its  collective  relation  lo  the  Un- 
seen Powers,  who  approach  ihem  with  its  collective  ser- 
vice of  prayers  or  sacrifice.  AUars  have  probably  done 
even  more  than  hearths  to  stimulate  patriotism,  espe- 
cially among  those  who,  like  the  Romans,  had  a  sort  of 
doine>'tic  altar  for  every  hearth,  and  kept  up  ;i  worship 
of  family  and  clan  spirits  beside  the  worship  of  the  na- 
tional gods.  It  may  be  said  that  the  power  ot  religion 
in  welding  men  together  and  inducing  thcni  to  obey 
kings  or  magistrates  or  laws  is  due  to  the  element  of 
Fear  in  religion.  Such  an  element  has  no  doubt  been 
at  work,  but  its  influence  is  more  seen  in  the  requirement 
of  sacrifices  to  the  deities  themselves  than  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  authorities  and  institutions  of  the  State. 
What  commends  these  latter  to  reverence  is  rather  the 
belief  that  their  divine  appointment  gives  them  a  claim 
on  the  affection  of  the  citizens,  and  makes  it  a  part  of 
piety  as  well  as  of  patriotism  to  support  them.  In  ihc 
Old  Testament,  for  instance,  the  love  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  sense  of  gratitude  to  Ilim  for  His  favours  to  His 
people,  arc  motives  invoked  as  no  less  potent  than  the 
dread  of  His  wrath,  Tlicre  has  always  been  a  tendency, 
since  Christianity  lost  its  first  freshness  and  power,  to 
insist  upon  the  more  material  motives,  upon  those 
which  appear  palpable  and  ponderable,  such  as  the  fear 
of  future  punishment,  rather  than  on  those  of  a  more 
refined  and  ethereal  quality.  Rut  it  was  not  by  appealing 
to  these  lower  motives  that  Christianity  originally  made 
its  way  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  element  ot  Fear, 
though  not  wholly  absent  from  the  New  Testament, 
plays  a  very  subordinate  part  there,  and  became  larger 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  b  growing  stronger,  it  increased  the  efficiency 
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of  Christianity  »s  an  engine  of  moral  reform.  *  Perfect 
luve  trastclli  out  fear.'  It  was  the  gospel  of  love,  and 
not  the  fear  of  hell,  that  coiKjueretl  the  world,  and  made 
men  and  women  willing  to  suffer  death  for  their  faith. 
The  martyrs  in  the  persecutions  under  Decius  and  Dio- 
cletian, and  the  Armenian  martyrs  of  1895,  who  were 
counted  by  thousands,  overcame  the  terror  of  impend- 
ing torture  and  death,  not  from  any  thought  of  penalties 
in  a  world  to  come,  but  from  the  sense  of  honour  and 
devotion  which  forbade  them  to  deny  the  God  whom 
they  and  their  parents  or  forefathers  had  worshipped. 

Returning  to  the  general  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  average  man  to  follow  rather  than  to  make  a 
path  for  himself,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  abstract 
love  of  liberty,  the  desire  to  secure  self-government  for 
its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 
it,  has  been  3  comparatively  feeble  passion,  even  in 
nations  far  advanced  in  political  development.  It  is  not 
easy  to  establish  this  proposition  by  instances,  because 
wherever  arbitrary  power  is  exercised,  there  arc  pretty 
certain  to  be  tangible  grievances  as  well  as  a  denial  of 
liberty,  and  where  a  monarch,  or  an  oligarchy,  attempts 
to  deprive  a  people  of  the  freedom  they  have  enjoyed, 
they  conclude,  and  with  good  reason,  that  oppression 
is  sure  to  follow.  But  when  the  sources  of  insurrections 
arc  examined,  it  will  be  almost  always  found  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  insurgents  were  moved  cither  by  the 
hatred  of  foreign  domination,  or  by  religious  passion,  or 
by  actual  wrongs  suffered.  Those  who  in  drawing  the 
sword  appeal  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  liberty  only  arc 
usually  a  group  of  persons  who,  like  the  last  republicans 
of  Rome,  arc  either  exceptional  in  their  sense  of  digtiity 
and  their  attachment  to  tradition,  or  deem  the  predo- 
minance of  a  despot  injurious  to  their  own  position  in 
the  State.  So  we  may  safely  say  that  rebellions  and  revo- 
lutions arc  primarily  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  evil  which  touches  men 
in  a  more  tender  place  than  their  pride.     They  rise 
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against  upprcsston  when  it  reaches  a  certain  point,  sucli 
as  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  by  the  tax-gatherer,  tht: 
invasion  of  their  homes  by  the  minions  of  tyranny,  the 
enforcement  of  an  odious  form  of  worship,  or  perhaps 
some  shocking  deed  of  cruelty  or  lust.  Once  they  have 
riwn,  the  more  ardent  spirits  involve  the  sacred  name  of 
liberty  and  fight  nnder  its  banner.  But  so  long  as  the 
government  is  fairly  easy  and  tolerant,  the  mere  dental 
of  a  share  in  the  control  of  public  affairs  is  not  acutely 
resented,  and  a  great  deal  of  paternally  regulative  despo- 
tism is  acquiesced  in. 

In  A.D.  1863,  when  Bismarck  was  flouting  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  Englishmen  were  surprised  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  Prussian  people  bore  the  violations 
of  their  not  too  liberal  constitution.  The  explanation 
was  that  the  country  was  well  governed,  and  the  struggle 
for  political  power  did  not  move  peasants  and  trades- 
men otherwise  contented  with  their  lot.  The  Engli.sh 
were  a  people  singularly  attached  to  their  ancient  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights,  yet  Charles  the  First  might  probably 
have  destroyed  the  liberties  of  England,  and  would  al- 
most certainly  have  destroyed  those  of  Scotland,  if  he 
had  left  religion  alone.  One  of  the  few  cases  that  can  be 
cited  where  a  great  movement  sprang  from  the  pure  love 
of  independence  is  the  migration  of  the  chieftains  of 
Western  Norway  to  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century,  rather 
than  admit  the  overlordship  of  King  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired.  But  even  here  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ha- 
rold sought  to  levy  tribute:  and  the  Norsemen  were  of  all 
the  races  we  know  those  in  whom  the  pride  of  personal- 
ity and  the  spirit  of  independence  glowed  with  the  hot- 
test flame. 

There  are  even  times  when  peoples  that  have  enjoyed 
a  disordered  freedom  tire  of  it,  and  are  ready  to  wel- 
come, for  the  sake  of  order,  any  saviour  of  society  who 
appears,  an  Octavianus  Augustus  or  even  a  Louis  Na- 
poleon. The  greatest  peril  to  self-government  is  at  all 
times  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  zeal  and  energy  among 
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llie  citixens.  This  is  a  peril  wliich  exists  in  democracies 
as  well  as  in  iJ<:spo{i!iiii>.  Sulimission  is  less  [requently 
due  to  overwhelming  force  than  to  ihc  apathy  ol  those  \ 
who  find  acqiiicscciiL-«  easier  than  resistance. 

Two  ciuestions  arising  out  of  the  view  that  has  been 
here  presciitcd  regarding  the  main  sources  of  Obedience 
remain  to  be  considered. 

One  of  the*e,  that  which  bears  upon  the  theory  of 
jiirispnidence  as  a  science,  being  somewhat  technical, 
liad  better  not  be  suffered  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
general  argument.  I  have  therefore  relegated  it  to  * 
note  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 


III.   The  Future  or  Political  Obedience. 

TTic  other  question  which  deserves  to  be  examined 
is  a  much  wider  one.  We  have  inquired  what  liave 
been  the  grounds  of  Obedience  in  the  past,  and  bow  it 
has  worked  in  consolidating  political  society.  We  have 
seen  that  political  society  lias  depended  upon  the  natural 
inequality  in  the  strength  of  individual  wills  and  in  the 
activity  of  individual  intellects,  so  that  the  weaker  have 
tended  to  follow  and  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
stronger,  not  so  much  because  the  stronger  have  com- 
pcHcd  them  to  do  so  as  because  they  have  themselves 
wished  to  do  so.  But  the  conditions  of  human  life  and 
society  have  of  late  years  greatly  changed,  and  are  slill 
continuing  to  change,  in  the  direction  of  securing  wider 
scope  for  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Society 
has  become  orderly,  and  physical  violence  plays  a  smaller 
and  a  steadily  decreasing  part.  The  multitude,  in  mo5t 
of  the  civilized  and  progressive  countries,  can.  if  and 
when  it  pleases,  exercise  political  supremacy  through 
its  voting  power.  There  is  very  much  less  distinction 
of  ranks  than  formerly,  so  that  even  those  who  dislike 
social  equality  are  obliged  to  profess  their  love  for  it, 
And  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge  have  be- 
come infinitely  more  accessible  than  they  were  even  a 
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ceniiiTj-  ago.  Changes  so  great  as  these  must  surely — 
tliongi)  of  course  tliey  cannot  a!l«r  llit-  ftindami-nlal  fads 
of  human  nature — modify  the  working  ol  ihc  tendencies 
and  habits  which  man  shows  in  political  society,  IIow 
far.  then,  arc  they  likely  to  modify  the  tendency  to  Obe- 
dience, and  in  what  way?  In  other  words.  What  will  be 
the  relation  of  Obedience  to  democracy  and  to  social 
equality  ? 

It  used  to  he  believed,  perhaps  it  is  still  generally  be- 
lieved, that  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  and  the  accumulaiion  of  human  ex- 
perience. Obedience  must  necessarily  decline,  and  that 
therewith  governmental  control  will  decay  or  be  deemed 
superfluous,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  coming  in  to  do 
for  themselves  what  authority  has  hitherto  done  for 
them.  The  familiar  phrase  '  Anarchy  f'ius  a  street  con- 
stable '  was  employed  to  describe  the  ideal  of  a  govern- 
ment restricted  to  the  fewest  possible  functions,  as  that 
ideal  was  cherished  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the 
apostles  of  laisscs-fairt:  There  is  even  a  school  count- 
ing among  its  members,  besides  a  few  assassins,  many 
peaceful  and  tender-hearted  theorists,  men  of  high  per- 
sonal excellence,  which  maintains  that  all  the  troubles 
of  the  world  spring  from  the  eflfort  of  one  man,  or  a 
group  of  men.  or  the  general  mass  of  a  people,  to  regu- 
late the  relations  and  guide  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
To  this  school  ail  forms  of  government  are  pretty  nearly 
equally  bad,  and  a  Czar,  though  a  more  conspicuous 
mark  for  denunciation,  is  scarcely  worse  than  is  a 
Parliament. 

The  answer  to  this  view,  which  is  attractive,  not  merely 
because  it  is  paradoxical,  but  because  it  is  a  protest 
against  some  really  bad  tendencies  of  human  society, 
ami  wliose  ideal,  however  unattainable,  offers  larger 
prospects  of  pleasure  than  does  that  of  tlic  ultra-regu- 
lators, seems  to  be  that  Obedience  is  an  instinct  of 
human  nature  too  strong  and  permanent  to  be  got  rid  of, 
and  that  the  extinction  of  the  State  machinery  which 
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rules  by  this  instinct,  and  when  necessary  enforces  its 
own  authority  by  the  strong  arm,  would  not  really  secure 
freedom  to  the  weak  though  it  might  facililalc  oppres- 
sion by  the  strong.  To  assume  that  human  nature  will 
change  as  soon  as  provisions  for  State  compulsion  liave 
been  withdrawn  is  to  misread  human  nalnre  as  we  have 
hitherto  known  it.  Organizations  there  will  be  and  mu!.t 
be,  even  if  existing  governmcnls  come  to  an  cn<J;  and 
every  organization  implies  obedience,  not  only  because 
large  enterprises  cannot  otherwise  be  worked,  but  also 
because  the  direction,  necessarily  committed  to  a  few, 
forms  in  those  few  the  habit  of  ruling  and  disposes 
others  to  accept  their  control.  The  decline  of  respect 
for  the  State,  or  even  the  growth  of  a  habit  of  disobe- 
dience to  State  authorities,  so  far  from  implying  a  de- 
cline in  the  motives  and  forces  which  produce  obedience 
generally,  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  people 
have  begim  lo  obey  some  other  authorities,  and  so  il- 
lustrate our  proposition  that  the  obedience  rendered  to 
authorities  commanding  physical  force  is  not  always 
nor  necessarily  the  promptest  and  the  heartiest.  New 
forms  of  social  grouping  and  organization  are  always 
springing  up,  and  in  these,  if  they  are  to  strive  for  and 
attain  their  aims,  discipline  is  essential,  because  it  is 
only  thus  that  success  in  a  stru^lc  can  be  won.  To 
keep  men  tightly  knit  together  power  must  be  lodged 
in  few  hands,  and  the  rank  and  file  must  take  their  orders 
from  their  officers.  Such  submission,  due  at  starting 
partly  no  doubt  to  reason,  which  suggests  motives  of 
interest,  but  largely  also  to  deference  and  to  sympathy, 
with  fear  presently  added,  soon  crystallines  into  a  habit. 
Any  one  who  will  watch  any  considerable  modern  move- 
ment or  scries  of  movements  outside  the  State  sphere 
vrill  perceive  how  naturally  and  inevitably  guidance  falls 
into  a  few  hands,  and  how  largely  success  depends  on 
the  discipline  which  those  who  guide  maintain  among 
those  who  follow;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  uniformity  and 
readiness  of  obedience,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  asso* 
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dative  habit  which  makes  ihcm  all  act  heartily  together. 
Whether  it  be  a  political  party,  or  an  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  employers  or  of  workmen,  the 
same  tendencies  appear,  and  victory  is  achieved  by  the 
same  methods. 

I  will  name  in  passing;  three  very  recent  instances, 
drawn  from  the  country  in  which  it  might  be  t)uppo»ed 
that  subordination  wa.4  least  likely  to  be  found,  because 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  equality  have  had  in  it 
the  longest  and  the  fullest  vogue.  One  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Boss  system  in  American  politics.  Such  party 
chieftains  as  Mr.  Crokcr  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Cox 
in  Cincinnati,  and  the  well-known  masters  of  the  Re- 
publican parly  in  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  wield  a  power  far  more  absolute,  far  more 
unquestioned,  than  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  permit 
to  any  official.  One  must  go  to  Russia  to  timl  anything 
comparable  to  the  despotic  control  they  exert  over  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  widest  free- 
dom the  world  has  known.  A  second  is  supplied  by  the 
American  trade  unions,  in  which  a  few  leaders  are  per- 
milted  by  the  mass  of  iheir  fellow  workmen  to  organize 
combinations  and  to  direct  strikes  as  practical  dictators. 
A  trade  union  is  a  militant  body,  and  the  conditions  of 
war  make  the  leader  all-powerful.  The  third  is  to  be 
found  in  the  American  Trusts  or  great  commercial  cor- 
porations, aggregations  of  capital  which  embrace  vast 
industries  and  departments  of  trade  employing  many 
thousands  of  work-people,  and  which  are  controlled  by 
a  very  small  niunber  of  capable  men.  Modem  com- 
merce, like  war,  suggests  the  concentration  of  virtnally 
irresponsible  power  in  a  few  hands. 

Whether  we  examine  the  moral  constitution  of  man 
or  the  phenomena  of  society  in  its  various  stages,  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  theoretic  democratic 
ideal  of  men  as  each  of  them  posse.«sing  and  exerting 
an  independent  reason,  conscience,  and  will,  ia  an  ideal 
too  remote  from  human  nature  as  we  know  it.  and  from 
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communities  as  they  now  exist,  to  be  within  the  horizon 
of  the  next  few  ceniuries,  perhaps  of  all  the  centuries 
that  may  elapse  before  we  are  covered  by  the  ice-fields 
again  descending  from  tho  Pole  or  arc  ultimately  en- 
gulfed in  the  sun. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  that  a  reasonable  optimist 
may  ventnre  to  hope  for?  He  will  hope  that  'the 
masses  '  of  democratic  coimiries  in  the  future,  since  they, 
like  ourselves,  must  follow  a  small  number  of  leaders, 
will  ultimately  reach  a  level  of  inlcllipcnce,  public  spirit] 
and  probity  which  will  enable  them  to  select  the  right! 
leaders,  will  make  the  demagogue  repulsive,  will  secur^'j 
their  deference  for  those  whose  characters  and  careers' 
they  can  approve,  and  will  so  far  control  the  associative 
instinct  a*  to  canine  their  adhesion  to  party  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  moral  judgement  on  the  conduct  of  the  party. 
Tlie  masses  cannot  have  either  the  leisure  or  the  capa* 
city  for  investigating  the  underlying  principles  of  policy 
or  for  mastering  the  details  of  legislation.  Yet  they 
may — so  our  optimist  must  hope — attain  to  a  sound  per- 
ception of  the  main  and  broad  issues  of  national  and  in- 
ternational policy,  especially  in  their  moral  aspects,  a 
perception  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  nation's 
action  upon  right  lines.  For  the  average  man  to  do 
more  than  this  seems  scarcely  more  possible  than  that 
he  should  examine  religious  truth  for  himself,  scrtitinix- 
ing  the  Christian  evidences  and  reaching  independent 
conclusions  upon  the  Christian  dogmas.  This  is  what 
the  extreme  Protestant  theory,  which  exalted  human 
reason  in  the  religious  sphere  no  less  than  democratic 
theory  did  in  the  political  sphere,  has  demanded,  and 
indeed  must  demand,  from  the  average  man.  But  how 
many  Protestants  seek  to  rise  to  it?  Many  of  those 
who  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  that  inspiriting 
theory  can  recall  ihe  disappointment  with  which,  be- 
tween twenty  and  ihirly  years  of  age.  they  came  lo  per- 
ceive that  the  ideal  was  unattainable  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  must  be  content  to  form  and  live  by  such 
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views  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  dogmas  held 
to  be  deducible  therefrom  as  a  reliance  on  the  opinions 
of  the  highest  critical  authorities  and  of  their  own  wisest 
friends,  coupled  with  their  own  Umilcd  knowledge  of 
history  and  with  the  canons  of  evidence  which  they 
had  unconsciously  adopted,  enabled  them  to  form.  Even 
this,  however,  has  seenied  to  most  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  such  an  experience  to  be  better  than  a 
despairing  surrender  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

So  the  optimist  aforesaid  may  argue  that  the  future 
for  which  he  hopes  will  represent,  not  indeed  the  ideal 
which  democracy  sets  up.  yet  nevertheless  an  advance 
upon  any  government  the  world  has  yet  seen,  except  per- 
haps in  very  small  communities  or  for  a  brief  space  of 
time. 

The  doctrine  that  the  natural  iu'stinct  and  passion  of 
men  was  for  liberty,  because  every  human  being  was  a 
centre  oi  independent  force,  striving  to  assert  itself; 
the  doctrine  that  political  freedom  would  bring  mental 
independence  and  a  sense  of  responsibility;  that  educa- 
tion would  teach  men,  not  only  to  prize  their  political 
rights,  but  also  to  use  them  wisely — this  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated  by  persons  of  exceptional  vigoiu",  ex- 
ceptional independence,  exceptional  hopefulness.  These 
were  ihe  cjualilio.-i  that  made  such  men  idealists  and  re- 
formers: and  they  attributed  their  own  merits  to  the 
general  body  of  mankind.  It  was  an  admirable  ideal. 
Let  us  hold  to  it  as  long  as  we  can.  Ilic  world  is  still 
yOTing. 

Having  heard  the  optimist,  we  must  let  the  pessimist 
also  state  his  case.  U  he  is  a  reasonable  pessimist,  he 
will  admit  that  Obedience  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  and  more  a  product  of  reason  rather  ihan  of  mere 
indolence  or  timidity,  because  every  advance  in  popular 
enlightenment  or  in  the  participation  of  the  masses  in 
government  ought,  after  the  first  excitement  of  uncha- 
stened  hopes  or  destructive  impulses  has  passed  away, 
to  engender  a  stronger  feeling  of  the  common  interest 
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iD  public  order,  and  of  the  nc<rd  for  subordinating  the 
demands  of  a  class  to  the  general  good.  He  will  also 
admit  that  the  progress  of  social  eqnah'ty  may  tend  to 
increase  each  man's  sense  of  individual  dignity.  But 
if  be  i.t  asked  lo  admit  further  tliat  governments  will 
become  purer  and  better  because  there  will  come  along 
u-ith  dial  liabit  of  rational  obedience  (a  habit  necessary 
to  enable  any  government  to  be  efficient)  a  stronger 
interest  in  self-government,  a  more  active  public  spirit,  a 
constant  sense  of  the  duty  which  each  citizen  owes  to 
the  community  to  secure  an  honest  and  wise  administra- 
tion, he  will  observe  tlial  as  we  have  seen  that  Obedience 
rests  primarily  upon  certain  instincts  and  habits  woven 
into  the  texture  of  human  nature,  these  instincts  and 
habits  will  be  permanent  factors,  not  necessarily  less 
potent  Id  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
He  will  iben  ask  whether  the  events  of  the  last  seventy 
years,  during  which  power  has.  at  least  in  form  and 
semblance,  passed  from  the  few  to  the  many,  encourage 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  standard 
of  public  duty,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  each 
individual  for  the  conduct  of  guvcrnmcnt  are  really 
advancing. 

Are  the  omens  in  this  quarter  of  the  heavens  so 
favourable  as  we  are  apt  to  assume? 

There  is  less  love  of  liberty — so  onr  pessimist  pursues 
—  than  there  used  to  be,  perhaps  less  value  set  upon  the 
right  of  a  man  to  express  unpopular  opinions.  Tlicrc  is 
less  sympathy  in  each  country  for  the  struggles  which 
are  maintained  for  freedom  in  other  countries.  National 
antagonisms  are  as  strong  as  ever  they  were,  and  nations 
seem  quite  as  willing  as  in  the  old  days  of  tyranny  to 
forgo  domestic  progress  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
their  militant  force  against  their  rivals.  There  i»  less 
faith  in,  less  regard  for.  that  which  used  to  be  called  the 
principle  of  nationality.  Peoples  which  have  achieved 
their  own  national  freedom  show  no  more  disposition 
than  did  the  tyrants  of  old  time  lo  respect  the  stru^lci 
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oi  Other  peoples  to  maintain  theirii.  The  sympathy 
which  Germans  an<]  Kretichmeii  used  to  (eel  for  the  op- 
pressed races  of  the  Easl  ha.4  disappeared.  France  has 
cvascd  to  care  about  the  CreUns  or  the  Poles.  England, 
whose  heart  went  out  forty  years  ago  to  all  who  strove 
for  freedom  and  independence,  feels  no  compunction 
in  blotting  out  two  hlile  republics  whose  citizens  have 
fought  with  a  valour  ami  constancy  never  surpassed. 
The  United  Stales  ignore  ihe  principles  of  their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  when  iliey  proceed  to  subjugate 
by  force  the  Philijipinc  I,'-landcrs.  The  modern  ideal  i* 
no  longer  liljerty,  but  military  strength  and  commercial 
development. 

If  freedom  is  less  prized,  it  is  perhaps  because  free 
governments  have  failed  to  bear  the  fruit  ihat  was  ex- 
pected from  them  fifty  years  ago.  The  Republic  m 
France  seems,  after  thirty  years,  to  have  made  the  coun- 
try not  much  happier  or  more  contentedly  tranquil  than 
it  was  under  Louis  Napoleon  or  Louis  Philippe,  It 
maintains,  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  observers,  a  precarious 
life  from  year  to  year,  now  and  then  threatened  by  plots 
military,  political,  or  ecclesiastical.  A  free  and  united 
Italy  has  not  realized  the  hopes  of  the  great  men  to 
whom  she  owes  her  unity  and  her  freedom.  The  United 
States  have  at  least  as  much  corruption  in  their  legisla- 
tures, and  worse  government  in  their  great  cities,  with 
fewer  men  of  commanding  ability  in  their  public  life, 
than  before  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  believed 
Ihat  all  evils  would  disappear  with  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  In  particular,  representative  government,  tn 
which  the  hopes  of  the  apostles  of  progress  were  centred 
half  a  century  ago,  has  fallen  into  discredit.  In  some 
countries  the  representative  is  more  timid,  more  willing 
to  be  turned  into  a  more  delegate,  more  at  the  mercy  of 
a  party  organization,  llian  he  was  formerly.  In  others 
(he  popular  assembly  i?.  so  miich  distrusted  that  men 
seek  to  override  it  hy  introducing  a  so-called  plebiscite 
or  referendum  to  review  its  decisions. 
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No  result  was  more  contidc-ntly  expected  from  the 
enlightenment  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  than  the  triumph, 
a  speedy  and  complete  triumph,  of  sound  economic  doc- 
trines, such  as  those  which  prescribe  the  adoption  of 
I'rcc  Trade  in  commercial  legislation  and  reliance  upon 
self-help  rather  than  Suie-hclp  in  poor  law  matters  and 
generally  in  social  improvements.  Uut  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  only  country  in  which  Free  Trade  holds  the 
field,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  true  and  whole- 
some principles  of  poor  law  administration,  as  set  forth 
by  Chalmers  and  by  the  famous  Commissioners  of  1834, 
have  rather  lost  than  gained  ground. 

The  doctrines  of  Laisses-Faire  and  Individualism  have 
suffered  an  eclipse.  The  State  interferes  more  and  more 
with  the  power  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Its 
motives  arc  usually  excellent,  hut  the  re.'iult  is  to  subject 
his  life  to  a  closer  and  more  repressive  supervision.  This 
means  more  obedience,  less  exercise  of  personal  dis- 
cretion, less  of  that  virtue  which  guides  the  self-deter- 
mining will  to  choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  '  If 
every  action,'  says  John  Milton,  'which  is  good  or  evil 
in  man  at  ripe  years  were  to  be  under  pittance,  prescrip- 
tion and  comptdsion,  what  were  virtue  but  a  name — 
what  praise  could  be  then  due  to  well-doing,  what  gra- 
mercy  to  be  sober,  just  or  continent  i ' 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Slate  (whether  through  central  or 
through  local  authorities)  that  threatens  individual  free- 
dom. Masses  of  working  men  surrender  themselves  to 
the  control  of  the  few  chiefs  of  their  trade  organization, 
who  arc  hardly  the  less  despotic  in  fact  because  they  are 
elected  and  because  they  are  nominally  subject  to  a  con- 
trol which  those  who  have  elected  them  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  effectively  exert '.   Thus  there  is, 
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instead  of  more  independence,  always  more  and  more 
obedience. 

To  one  who  believes  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and 
Self-Help  lo  be  irrcfragably  true  this  means  thai  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  not,  as  was  formerly  expected, 
thinking  for  themselves,  perhaps  arc  not  capable  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  while  those  persons  who  are 
capable  fear  to  contend  for  doctrines  which  happen  to  be 
unpopular  because  opposed  to  ignorant  or  snperficial 
views  of  what  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  or  of  ilic  most 
numerous  class  in  the  nation. 

In  the  cnHRhtenment  of  the  people,  which  was  lo  in- 
crease their  independence  of  spirit  and  their  xcal  for 
good  government,  the  chief  part  was  to  be  played  by 
the  public  press.  Ii.s  influence  has  increased  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  last  generation  of  re- 
formers whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope. It  employs  an  enormous  amount  of  literary  talent. 
Xothmg  escapes  its  notice.  But  in  some  coimtrics  it 
has  become  a  powerful  agent  for  blackmailing:  in  others 
it  is  largely  the  tool  of  financial  speculators :  in  others, 
again,  it  degrades  poliiics  by  vulgarizing  them,  or  seeks 
lo  increase  its  circulation  by  stimulating  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  Pecuniary  considerations  cannot  but  affect 
it,  because  a  newspaper  is  a  commercial  concern,  whose 
primary  aim  is  to  make  a  profit,  .-\lmosl  everywhere  it 
tends  to  embitter  racial  animosities  and  make  more  diffi- 
cult the  preservation  of  international  peace.  When  it 
tells  each  man  that  the  views  it  expresses  are  those  of 
everybody  else,  except  a  few  conlcmplible  opponents,  it 
increases  ihc  tendency  of  each  man  to  fall  in  wllh  the 
views  of  the  mass,  and  confinns  that  habit  of  passive 
acquiescence  which  the  progress  of  enlightenment  was 
once  expected  to  dispel. 

The  growth  in  population  of  the  great  industrial  na- 
tions, such  as  Germany,  England,  and  the  Cnited  Stales, 
may  lend  lo  dwarf  the  sense  in  each  man  of  his  oixti 
significance  to  the  whole  body  politic,  and  dispose  him 
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lo  make  less  strenuous  etTort$  than  he  would  liave  ptit 
fortli  had  he  thought  his  own  exertion*  mure  hkely  to 
tell  upon  ihc  coiuiiuiniiy.  llie  vaster  the  people  the 
more  trivial  niiist  the  individual  appear  to  himself,  and 
the  more  readily  will  he  fall  in  with  what  the  majority 
think  or  determine. 

The  rise  of  waiies  among  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
bettering  of  material  conditions  in  all  classes  were  ex- 
pected to  give  the  bulk  of  ibc  people  more  leisure,  and 
it  wai  assumed  that  this  would  induce  tbem  to  bestow 
more  attention  upon  public  affairs  and  so  stimulate 
them  in  the  discharge  of  civic  duties.  Wages  have  risen 
everj'where,  notably  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  material  conditions  have  improved.  But  new  in- 
terests have  therewith  been  awakened,  and  pleasures 
formerly  unattainable  have  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  class  except  the  very  poorest.  Whatever 
other  benefits  this  change  brings,  it  has  not  tended  to 
make  civic  duty  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  man.  With  some,  material  enjoyments,  with 
others  physical  exercise,  or  wliat  is  called  sport  (includ- 
ing the  gambling  that  accompanies  many  kind.s  of  sport), 
with  others  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  art  or  litera- 
ture, have  come  in  to  occupy  ihe  greatest  part  of  sucli 
time  and  thought  as  can  be  spared  froui  daily  work;  and 
public  afTairs  receive  no  more,  perhaps  even  less,  of 
their  attention  than  was  formerly  given. 

May  it  not  even  be  that  material  comfort  and  the  sur- 
render of  one's  self  to  enjoyment,  whether  directed 
towards  the  coarser  or  towards  the  worthier  pleasures^ 
tend  in  softening  the  character,  to  relax  its  tension,  or  at 
least  to  indispose  it  to  rough  work?  To  a  fine  taste 
things  in  which  taste  cannot  be  indulged  become  dis- 
tasteful. Thus  high  civilization  may  end  by  increasing 
the  sum  of  human  indolence,  at  least  so  far  as  politics 
are  concerned,  and  indolence  is,  after  all,  the  prime 
source  of  Obedience.  Some  things  no  doubt  men  will 
continue  to  value  and  (if  need  be)  to  defend,  because 
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they  will  have  come  1o  deem  them  essentuil.  Freeiloni 
of  Thought  and  Speech  is  probably  one  of  these  things, 
though  the  multitude  occasionally  :thows  how  intolerant 
it  can  be  when  excited.  Civil  Equality  is  another;  the 
respect  for  private  civil  rights,  with  a  tolerably  fair  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  enforcing  those  rights,  is  a 
third.  These  have  rooted  themselves  in  Gerttiany  and 
England,  (or  instance,  and  (with  some  few  local  excep- 
tions) in  the  United  States,  as  necessaries  to  existence. 
But  can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  political  freedom,  that 
i*.  of  the  right  to  control,  by  constitutional  machinery, 
the  government  of  the  State  ?  Is  it  not  possible  thai  the 
disposition  to  acijuiescc  and  submit  without  the  applica- 
tion of  compulsive  force  may  be  as  strong  under  these 
new  conditions  as  it  ever  was  before?  possible  that  an 
educated  and  intelligent  people  might,  if  material  com- 
fort and  scope  for  inlellecttial  development  were  secured, 
grow  weary  of  political  contention,  and  submit  to  the 
despotism,  perhaps  of  a  regular  monarch,  perhaps  of  a 
succession  of  adventurers;,  wliich.  tempered  in  some  de- 
gree by  public  opinion,  should  secure  peace,  order  and 
commercial  prosperity?  The  thing  has  happened  be- 
fore. Kor  five  centuries  the  people  who  had  been  the 
most  politically  active  and  who  remained  the  most  in- 
telligent and  most  civilized  in  the  world  made  no  effort 
lo  recover  the  political  freedom  they  had  lost,  having 
indeed,  within  a  generation  or  two,  ceased  even  lo  think 
of  it. 

So  far  our  pessimist.  He  has  obviously  omitted,  not 
only  some  facts  which  maWe  against  the  gloom  of  his 
picture,  but  also  other  facts  incidental  to  the  phenomena 
on  which  he  dwells,  which  qualify  their  import  or  indi- 
cate that  they  may  be  merely  transient.  Tlic  most  seri- 
ous pan  of  the  case  which  he  endeavours  to  make  against 
the  old  theory  that  democratic  government  fosters  the 
attachment  to  freedom,  stimulates  civic  real,  and  intensi- 
fies the  independent  spirit  of  the  citizen,  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  vast  size  of  modem  nations,  and  the  insignifi- 
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cancc  of  the  individual  man  as  compared  to  the  multitude 
around  hira,  tend  to  dwarf  his  pergonal  sense  of  respon- 
)il>ilit)-  and  to  depress  his  hopes  of  withstanding  what- 
ever senliment  or  opinion  may  be  for  the  time  predomi- 
nant. The  rule  of  the  majority,  if  it  induces  the  belief 
that  the  majority  must  be  right,  or  at  any  rate  that  the 
majority  is  irresistible ' ,  brings  back  the  old  dangers  of 
submission.  So  the  familiar  tendency  to  follow  and  obey, 
rather  than  to  think  and  act  for  one's  self,  may  be  even 
Btronpcr  in  a  democracy  than  it  was  under  the  monar- 
chies of  earlier  days. 

If,  now  that  both  sides  have  been  heard,  we  are  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  propounded  some  pages 
back,  our  answer  must  be  thai  di-spite  ihc  changes  which 
have  passed  upon  the  modern  world,  the  tendencies  of 
human  nature  which  make  (or  obedience  have  not  be- 
come, and  arc  not  likely  to  become,  less  powerful  than 
ihcy  were.  That  Ihcy  should  disappear  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired, for  they  arc  useful  tendencies,  without  which  so- 
ciety would  not  hold  together.  But  they  have  not  been 
reduced  even  so  far  as  the  reasonable  friends  of  progress 
might  wish.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  the  compulsion 
once  exerciwd,  not  merely  by  force,  but  also  by  public 
opinion,  has  doubtless  in  most  countries  declined.  There 
is  also  a  larger  and  freer  play  of  thought  and  taste  in  all 
matters  not  appertaining  to  collective  action,  ihat  is  to 
eay,  in  matters  involving  no  collision  of  wills.  But  where 
this  collision  arises,  as  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  in- 
dustry, the  disposition  of  the  average  man  to  defer  and 
fall  into  hnc,  the  tendency  of  the  stronger  will  to  p^c^■aiI 
because  it  is  the  stronger,  are  a*  great  as  ever  ihey  were 
before.  Physical  force  plays  a  smaller  part  than  It  did 
in  the  ruder  ages.  But  Indolence.  Deference,  and  .Sym- 
pathy, rather  than  Reason  and  the  pride  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, have  filled  the  void  which  the  less  frequent 
appeal  to  physical  force  has  left. 

<  Some  nmBrlu  upao  ihli  fnlurc  of  Uic  United  Sute*  nur  I*'  found  !n  Ibe  ui- 
Ih'u'a  Amrrieam  CiMiuHivNf/4,  nl.  U.  Cbap.  IKUT.  'The  F*UIUb  of  Ibc 
MoltllUde.' 
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So  far  3s  the  question  touches  EngUind,  it  may  be  that 
the  friends  of  proKress  and  freedom  of  ihc  hst  genera- 
tion, the  generation  of  Mazzini  and  Garrison  and  Cobdcn 
and  Gladstone,  assume  too  hastily  that  the  reforming 
ardonr  and  other  civic  virtues  which  had  been  evoked 
by  the  long  hatlle  of  iLnglishmen  against  monarchy  and 
ohgarchy  and  class  legislation  would  remain  unabated, 
after  the  haitle  had  been  won,  in  days  which  see  popular 
self-government  an  ordinary  part  of  daily  life.  When 
the  grosser  abuses  in  administration  have  been  removed, 
when  everybody's  rights  have  been  recogniaicd.  when 
new  questions,  far  more  intricate  and  difficult,  but  less 
exciting,  have  arisen,  when  it  is  not  destruction — a  thing 
everybody  can  clamour  for — but  constructive  legisla- 
tion that  is  needed,  public  interest  may  flag  and  politics 
cease  to  stir  emotion  as  they  formerly  did.  Just  as  in 
Italy  the  struggle  for  national  unity  and  freedom  called 
to  the  front  in  the  first  half  o(  the  nineteenth  century 
a  brilliant  and  lofty  group  of  men,  who  have  left  few  suc- 
cessors, so  it  may  be  that  the  normal  attitude  of  a  people 
towards  its  public  life,  and  the  normal  attraction  which 
public  life  has  for  fine  characters  and  high  talents,  will 
fall  short  of  that  which  has  marked  the  periods  of  con- 
flict over  great  principles.  The  standard  will  not  there- 
fore, even  should  it  now  be  sinking,  rest  at  a  point  lower 
than  that  at  which  average  humanity  has  stood  through 
past  age*,  though  it  will  be  lower  than  that  to  which  ex- 
ceptional needs,  rousing  strong  emotions  and  inspiring 
golden  hopes,  had  uplifted  men  during  the  days  of 
conflict. 

Tlicrc  is,  however,  a  further  reply  to  be  made  to  our 
pessimist  before  we  part  from  him.  Even  supposing 
that  the  ideals  which  democratic  theory  sets  up  have  not 
advanced  towards  realization,  that  the  love  of  freedom 
and  justice  has  declined,  and  that  the  tendency  to  indif- 
ference, to  acquiescence  in  a  dominant  opinion,  or  to 
unthinking  adherence  to  some  organization,  is  stronger 
than  was  expected  some  forty  years  ago,  these  may  be 
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only  transitory  phenomena.  In  a  striking  passage  of  his 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (vol.  ij,  chapter  17), 
Bishop  Stubbs  comments  on  the  moral  and  political  de- 
cline  of  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  level 
of  the  thirteenth,  but  observes  that  unseen  causes  were 
already  at  work  which  after  no  long  interval  restored 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  England.  It  has  often  been  so  in 
history,  though  no  generation  can  foretell  how  long  a 
period  of  intellectual  or  moral  depression  will  endure. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ABO^ 


0«  THE  Application  or  thk  Theory  of  Obedience 
TO   THK   Fundamental  DErmiTiONS  of  Jurispru- 

DBNCE. 

TuE  school  of  jurisprudence  which  follows  Bentham 
defines  a  Law  as  a  Command  of  the  Statf,  represents 
every  law  as  resting  solely  upon  the  physical  force  of 
the  State,  through  the  threat  of  punishment  to  those 
who  iransgress  ihe  law,  and  finds  in  the  fear  of  punish- 
mem  the  sole  motive  of  the  obedience  rendered  by  the 
citi/en*. 

Tlicre  arc  three  objections  to  this  doctrine  and  defini- 
tion. The  first  is  that  if  it  ts  meant,  as  the  generality 
of  language  used  by  its  propoundcrs  implies,  to  apply 
to  all  political  communhics,  it  is  untrue  as  matter  of 
history,  because  it  suggests  a  false  view  of  the  origin  of 
law,  and  is  inapplicable  to  the  laws  of  many  commu- 
nities. There  have  been  peoples  among  whom  there  was 
a  law  but  no  Stale  capable  of  enforcing  obedience.  In 
all  communities  there  have  been  laws  which  were  in  fact 
obeyed,  but  which  were  not  deemed  by  the  people  to 
have  emanated  from  Ihe  State.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
rule*  which' determine  the  relations  of  individuals  or 
groups  to  one  another  have  in  most  countries,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  rested  upon  Custom — that 
is  to  say,  upon  long-settled  practice  which  everybody 
understands  and  in  which  everybody  ac<]iiiesccs.  In 
such  countries  cnstoms  were  or  arc  laws,  and  do  not 
need  to  be  formally  enounced  in  order  to  secure  their 
obser\'ance  by  the  people.    Custom  is  simply  the  result 
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o!  the  disposition  (o  do  again  what  lias  been  done  be- 
fore.  What  Habit  is  to  the  individual,  Custom  is  to  the 
community. 

The  second  objection  is  that,  even  in  mature  States 
where  there  exist  public  aiilhorilies  regularly  exercising 
legislative  functions,  most  laws  do  not  belong  in  their 
form  or  their  meaning  to  the  category  of  commands. 
In  order  to  make  lliem  seem  commands  a  forced  and 
unnatural  sense  must  be  put  upon  them,  by  representing 
the  Slate  as  direcUy  ordering  cv«r>thing  to  which  it  is 
prepared  to  give  effect.  Statute  law  takes  ihe  form  of 
a  command  more  often  than  docs  any  other  kind  of  law. 
Yet  even  in  English  statute  law  administrative  statutes, 
which  now  constitute  a  large  part  of  that  law,  arc  usually 
couched  in  the  form,  not  of  an  onlcr  to  a  public  body 
or  an  official  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  but  of  ati 
authorization  which  makes  action  legal  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  illegal.  This  distinction,  though 
somewhat  technical,  nevertheless  indicates  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  deruiition.  As  for  that  part  of  the  law  of 
a  country  which  dctcnnines  the  private  rights  of  tbe 
citizens  towards  one  another,  as  for  instance  the  condi- 
tions attaching  to  commercial  and  other  contracts,  their 
interpretation,  the  liability  ihey  create,  or,  again,  (he 
rights  of  succession  to  property,  and  the  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  heirship  or  befjuests — this  largest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  law  docs  not  consist  of  commands. 
The  rules  of  which  it  consists  are  dccUirations  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  Courts  have  applied  and  will  apply; 
or  they  arc,  if  you  like,  assurances  given  by  the  State 
that  it  will,  with  physical  force  at  its  disposal,  lake  a 
certain  course  in  certain  events,  and  thus  they  become 
instructions  helpfid  to  ihe  citizens,  showing  them  how 
they  may  get  the  law,  and  physical  force,  on  their  side 
in  civil  disputes.  But  they  are  nol.  in  any  nattiral  sense 
of  the  word.  Commands.  This  is  obvious  enough  in 
English  law,  where  most  of  such  rules  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  decided  cases:  but  the  same  thing 
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Is  Mlbtt»ntially  true  of  those  countries  which  have  em- 
bodi«d  in  staliUory  form  their  rules  upon  these  matters. 
The  point  is  not  ineroly  one  of  fomi  or  phrase,  though 
it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  so.  It  goes  deeper;  it 
carries  one  back  to  the  origin  of  these  laws,  anil  bears 
upon  their  inherent  nature.  In  fact  the  only  branch  of 
law  which  is  properly  covered  by  the  definition  I  am 
cxamininjj  is  Penal  or  Criminal  (with  certain  parts  of 
administrative)  law,  for  this  branch  does  consist  of 
express  orders  or  prohibitions  accompanied  by  threats 
of  punishment.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Ben- 
thamites took  their  notion  of  law  in  general  from  this 
particular  department  of  it.  or  perhaps  from  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which,  though 
no  doubt  good  examples  of  the  categorical  imperative, 
arc  anything  but  typical  of  law  in  general. 

If  the  Benthamites  bad  been  content  to  distinguish 
rules  which  the  State  enforces  from  courses  of  conduct 
which  opinion  supports,  the  distinction,  though  an  older 
and  more  obvious  one  than  they  supposed,  would  have 
its  worth.  The  definition  of  a  law  as  that  which  the 
State  is  prepared  to  enforce  fits  a  modern  State,  though 
not  universally  applicable  to  early  communities.  But 
the  Benthamite  definition  goes  further,  and  may  be  mis- 
leading even  as  regards  modern  laws  generally. 

Tile  third  objection  to  this  definition  is  that  it  is  not 
primarily  or  chiefly  Fear  which  is  the  source  of  Obe- 
dience. It  is  not  Physical  Force  that  has  created  the 
State  whence  (according  to  this  doctrine)  laws  issue  and 
by  which  they  are  applie<l.  It  is  not  through  Torcc  that 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  by  God  that-  they  reign. 
According  to  Homer  it  is  Zeus  who  has  given  to  the 
king  the  sceptre  and  the  dooms,  that  therewith  he  may 
rule.  Both  expressions  convey  the  same  truth,  that  it 
is  by  the  natural  or  providential  order  of  things,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  social  being,  that 
men  are  grouped  into  communilies  under  leaders  who 
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judge  among  them.  Th«  tendency  to  agg:regation,  to 
imitation,  lo  compliance  and  submission,  is  iht-  basis  on 
wliicli  the  State  is  built.  It  is  of  course  not  only  true 
but  obvious  that  the  State  must  have  phy^ioi)  strength 
at  its  dieposa)  in  order  to  make  (he  law  obeyed.  The 
capacity  for  applying  compulsion  holds  I  tic  State  to- 
gether, llul  why  is  it  that  the  State  is  able  lo  apply 
force?  Because,  in  the  ordered  and  normal  Slate,  the 
same  influences  which  have  drawn  men  together  keep 
them  together,  and  make  them  willingly  yield  to  llie 
State  the  p]mical  strength,  and  the  money  which  pur- 
chases physical  strength,  needful  for  its  purposes. 
Where  a  nilcr  rules  by  pure  force  (apart  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  community),  he  is  what  ihc  Greeks  called 
a  Tyrant,  or  the  Italians  in  the  fourteenth  centiir>'  a 
Signore,  a  Usurper  reigning  in  defiance  of  law  by  means 
of  armed  men.  an  Adventurer  who  has  risen  by  a  revolu- 
tion, is  supported  by  the  soldiery,  and  will  fall  when  they 
turn  against  him.  Such  Tyrants  arc  represented  in  our 
own  day  hy  the  Presidents  in  some  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America,  Pure  Force  is 
really  the  most  unstable  foundation  on  which  either  the 
Stale  or  Law  can  rest, 

Tims  the  same  conclusion  to  which  history  leads  is 
also  enjoined  on  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  psycho- 
logical or  sociological  grounds  which  induce  obedience, 
and  the  Uenlhamic  definition  h  perceived  to  be  unsound. 
These  curt  and  often  sweeping  definitions  usually  arc 
unsound.  They  are  not  simple,  although  Ihey  arc  sum- 
mary. They  are  arbitrary  and  artificial,  concealing  under 
few  words  many  fallacies.  Human  nature  and  human 
society  arc  too  complex  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 
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THE  NATURE  OP  SOVEREIGNTY 


1.   Pkelimikarv. 

As  the  borderland  between  two  kingdoms  titled  in  un- 
setlltd  ilales  of  society  to  be  the  region  where  disorder 
and  confusion  most  prevailed,  and  in  wliich  liirbnlent 
men  found  a  rcfngc  from  justicL-,  so  fallacies  and  con- 
fusions of  thought  and  language  have  most  frequently 
survived  and  longest  escaped  detection  in  those  terri- 
tories where  the  limits  of  conterminous  sciences  or 
branches  of  learning  have  not  been  exactly  drawn.  The 
frontier  district.*,  if  one  may  call  them  so,  of  Ethics,  of 
Law.  and  of  Political  Science  have  been  thus  infested  by 
a  number  of  vague  or  ambiguous  terms  which  have  pro- 
voked many  barren  discussions  and  caused  much  need- 
less trouble  to  students.  The  words  which  serve  as 
technical  expressions  in  adjacent  departments  of  know- 
ledge arc  soniclimcs  employed  in  slightly  different  senses 
in  those  different  departments;  and  neither  in  Ethics 
nor  in  Politics  has  a  well-defined  terminology  become 
accepted.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  when  philosophy  in 
becoming  less  creative  has  become  more  critical,  that 
there  has  been  established  on  the  confines  of  these  three 
sciences  a  comparatively  vigilant  police,  which  is  compe- 
tent, at  least  in  the  realm  of  law,  to  arrest  suspicious 
phrases  and  propositions,  and  subject  them  to  a  rigorous 
examination. 

No  offender  of  this  kind  lias  given  more  trouble  than 
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the  so-called  *  Doctrine  ol  Sovereignty.'  The  contro- 
versies which  ii  has  provoked  have  been  so  numerous 
and  so  lediou-i  that  a  reader — even  the  most  patient 
reader — may  feel  alarmed  at  being  invited  lo  enter  once 
again  thai  dusty  desert  of  abstractions  throufih  which 
s»ci!essive  generations  of  political  philosophers  have 
thonght  it  necessary  to  lead  their  disciples.  Let  mc 
therefore  hasten  to  say  that  my  aim  is  to  avoid  that 
desert  altogether,  and  approach  the  <jucstion  from  the 
concrete  side.  Instead  of  attempting  to  set  forth  and 
analyse  the  doctrines  of  the  great  publicists  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries — Bodin,  ^Uthaus,  (iro- 
tius,  Hobbes,  and  the  rest — or  the  dogmas  delivered  by 
Bcntham  and  Austin,  who  represent  the  school  that  has 
had  most  influence  during  the  last  seventy  years  in  ling- 
land,  I  will  assume  the  views  of  these  and  similar  writers 
to  be  sufficiently  known,  anil  will  reserve  criticisms  upon 
them  till  we  have  seen  whether  there  niay  not  he  found 
a  conception  and  definition  of  the  thing  more  plain, 
simple,  and  conformable  to  the  facts,  than  could  well 
have  been  reached  by  those  who,  living  in  the  midst  of 
acute  political  controversies,  were  really  occupied  in 
solving  problems  which  belonged  to  their  own  lime,  and 
which  now,  under  changed  conditions,  seem  capable  of 
receiving  an  easier  solution.  If  we  succeed  in  finding 
such  a  conception,  wc  may  return  to  inquire  why  the 
modern  successors  of  Hobbes,  who  had  not  the  same 
need  for  a  theory  as  he  had,  worried  themselves  over 
what  was  really  a  question  rather  of  words  than  of 
substance. 

It  is  well  to  begin  by  distinguishing  the  senses  in 
which  the  word  Sovereignty  is  used.  In  the  ordinary 
popular  sense  it  means  Supremacy,  the  right  to  demand 
obedience.  Although  the  idea  of  actual  power  is  not 
absent,  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  some  sort  of  title 
to  exercise  control.  An  ordinary  layman  would  call 
that  person  (or  body  of  persons)  Sovereign  in  a  State 
who  is  obeyed  because  be  is  acknowledged  to  stand  at 
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the  top,  whose  will  mu^t  be  expected  to  prevai],  who 
can  get  hU  own  way,  and  make  olhem  go  hit,  because 
such  ij.  the  practice  of  the  country.  Etymologically  the 
word  of  course  means  merely  superiority ' .  and  familiar 
usage  applies  it  in  monarchies  to  the  monarch,  because 
he  stands  first  in  the  State,  be  his  real  power  great  or 
small. 


II,   Leoal  Sovkkeigntv  {£>(  Jure). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  lawyer  a  more  definite  con- 
ception is  reipiircd.  The  sovereign  authority  is  to  him 
the  person  (or  body)  to  whose  directions  the  law  attri- 
butes legal  force,  the  person  in  whom  resides  as  of  right 
the  ultimate  power  either  of  laying  down  general  rides 
or  of  issuing  isolated  rules  or  commands,  whose  au- 
thority is  that  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and  in 
this  sense  only,  that  the  jurist  is  concerned  with  the 
(jueslion  who  is  sovereign  in  a  gi%'en  comnuinity.  In 
every  normal  modern  Slate  there  exist  many  rules  pur- 
I>ortiDg  to  bind  the  citizen,  and  many  public  officers  who 
arc  entitled,  each  in  his  proper  sphere,  to  do  certain  acts 
or  issue  certain  directions.  Who  has  the  right  to  make 
the  rides?  Who  has  the  right  to  appoint  and  assign 
functions  to  the  officers?  The  person  or  body  to  whom 
in  the  last  resort  the  law  attributes  this  right  is  the 
legally  supreme  power,  or  Sovereign,  in  the  State. 
There  may  be  intermediate  authorities  exercising  dele- 
gated powers.  Legal  sovereignty  evidently  cannot  re- 
side in  them ;  the  search  for  it  must  be  continued  till  tlu 
highest  and  ultimate  >ource  of  law  has  been  reacheiL 

A  householder  in  u  municipality  is  asked  to  pay  a 
paving  rate.  He  in<juires  why  he  shotdd  pay  it,  and  is 
referred  to  the  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  im- 
posing it.    He  then  asks  what  authority  the  Council  has 

■  Tkc  hcndu  of  BoiuutrLH  ■e«m  to  have  Ittn  KnneUmn  famillirly  dncrtbad  i 
u  SdvcNiirs* '■>  )tic  Middle  Agt*.    Tht  name  SnverMRil  wnt  di'wn  lit!  Tcryr«;«itl 
Iliad  uted  to  deicrlba  the  brut  nif  ^  inunlclpnltiy  InKtverul  Irlilx  boruujfhH.    Proba- 
bly otber  ■tnllM'  Inmncw  miBhi  bt  cuUectcrt. 
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to  levy  tlie  rate,  and  is  referred  to  a  section  of  the  Act 
o(  I'arliaiiifiit  whence  the  Council  derives  its  i»owers. 
If  he  pushes  curiosity  further,  and  inquires  what  right 
Parliament  has  to  confer  these  powers,  the  rate  col- 
lector can  only  answer  that  everybody  knows  that  in 
England  I'arliament  makes  the  law,  Knd  lliat  hy  the  law 
no  other  authority  can  override  or  in  any  wise  interfere 
wiHi  any  expression  of  the  will  of  Parliament.  Parlia- 
ment is  supreme  above  all  other  authorities,  or  in  olher 
words,  Parliament  is  Sovereign, 

The  process  of  discovering  the  Sovereign  is  in  all 
normal  modern  States  essentially  the  same.  In  an  auto- 
cracy like  that  of  Russia  it  is  generally  very  short  and 
simple,  since  all  laws  (except  customs  having  legal  force) 
and  exccuiivc  orders  emanate  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Czar,  and  by  the  law  the  Czar  is  the  sole  legislative 
authority.  Uolh  these  crises  are  simple  and  easy,  be- 
cause we  speedily  reach  one  Person,  as  in  Russia,  or 
one  body  of  persons,  as  in  tiritain,  to  whom  the  law  at- 
tributes Sovereignty,  But  there  arc  cases  which  present 
more  difficulty,  though  the  principle*  to  be  applied  are 
the  same. 

In  a  country  governed  by  a  Rigid  Constitution  which 
limits  the  power  of  tlic  legislature  to  certain  subjects, 
or  forbids  it  to  transgress  certain  fundamental  doctrines, 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  legislature  is  to  that  extent  re- 
stricted. Within  the  sphere  left  open  to  it,  it  is  sui>reme, 
while  matters  lying  outside  its  sphere  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  authority  (whether  a  Person  or  a  Body) 
which  made  and  can  amend  the  Constitution.  So  far  as 
regards  those  matters,  therefore,  ultimate  Sovereignty 
remains  with  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  we  may  there- 
fore say  that  in  such  a.  country  legal  Sovereignty  is  di- 
vided between  two  authorities,  one  (the  Legislature)  in 
constant,  the  other  only  in  occasional  action. 

Another  class  of  cases  arises  in  a  Federal  State,  where 
the  powers  of  government  are  divided  between  the  Cen- 
tral and  the  Local  Legislatures,  each  having  a  sphere  of 
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its  own  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  federa- 
tion. In  such  a  State  the  pcnvcr  of  making  lawH  belongs 
for  some  pnrposi-s  lo  the  Ct-nlral,  for  some  to  the  Local 
Legislatures.  Thus  in  the  United  Siate§,  while  Congress 
is  everywhere  the  supreme  legislative  power  for  some 
subjects,  the  tariff,  for  instance,  or  copyright,  or  inter- 
state commerce,  the  legislature  of  each  State  is  within 
that  State  siii)reme  for  other  subjects,  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, for  iniitance,  or  of  sale,  or  of  policv  administra- 
tion. Each  legislature  therefore  (Congress  and  the 
State  Legislature)  has  only  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of 
supreme  legislative  power ;  and  each  is  moreover  further 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  ot  the  United 
States  restricts  the  general  powers  of  Congress  by  for- 
bidding it  to  do  certain  things,  while  the  powers  of  each 
State  Legislature  are  restricted  not  only  by  tlic  Consti- 
tution of  the  particular  State  but  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  L'nitcd  States  also.  These  complications,  however, 
do  not  afTecl  the  general  principle.  In  every  country 
the  legal  Sovereign  is  lo  be  found  in  the  authority,  be 
it  a  Person  or  a  Body,  whose  expressed  will  binds  others, 
and  whose  will  is  not  liable  to  he  overruled  by  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  any  one  placed  above  him  or  it.  The 
law  may,  in  giving  this  supremacy,  limit  it  to  certain 
departments,  and  may  divide  the  whole  field  of  legisla- 
tive or  executive  command  between  two  or  more  au- 
thorities. The  Sovcrcigntj-  of  each  of  these  authori- 
ties will  then  be,  to  the  lawyer's  mind,  a  partial  Sove- 
reignty. Uut  it  will  none  the  less  be  a  true  Sovereignly, 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  lawyer.  He  may  some- 
times find  it  troublesome  to  determine  in  any  particular 
instance  the  range  of  action  allotted  lo  each  of  the  seve- 
ral Sovereign  authorities.  But  so  also  is  it  sometimes 
troublesome  to  decide  how  far  a  confessedly  inferior 
authority  has  kept  within  the  Hmits  of  ihe  power  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  supreme  autborily.  The  (lucstion 
is  in  both  sets  of  cases  a  <|ucstion  of  interpreting  the  law, 
which  defines  m  the  one  case  the  sphere  of  power,  in  tlie 
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Other  case  the  extern  of  delegation  actiiall)'  made;  and 
this  difRcuIiy  iiowiie  affects  the  tnilli  tliai  legal  Sove- 
reignty is  ca]xible  ol  being  divided  between  co-ordinate 
authorities,  or  o(  being  from  time  to  time  interrupted, 
or  rather  overridden,  by  the  action  of  a  power  not  regu- 
larly at  work.  It  will  be  understood  titat  J  am  now  deal- 
ing with  Legal  Sovereignty  only,  and  not  at  this  stage 
touching  the  question  of  whether,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philosophic  theory.  Sovereignty  is  capable  of 
division. 

Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  where  Sovereignty  is  di- 
vided between  two  or  more  authorities,  one  of  those 
(or  possibly  even  more  than  one)  may  have  executive 
functions  only.  Where  there  is  bnt  one  Sovereign  Per- 
son or  Body,  that  Person  or  Body  will  evidently  have 
both  legislative  and  executive  powers,  i.r.  will  be  entitled 
to  issue  special  commands  as  well  as  to  prescribe  general 
rules.  But  a  division  of  Sovereignty  may  assign  legisla- 
tive functions  to  one  authority,  executive  to  another.  In 
the  United  StateN,  for  instance,  the  President  is,  by  the 
Constitution,  Sovereign  for  certain  executive  purposes 
{e.g,  the  command  of  the  army),  and  the  legislature  can- 
not deprive  him  of  that  Sovereignty.  If  Congress  were 
to  pass  an  Act  taking  the  command  of  the  army  from 
him,  that  Act  would  be  void.  So  in  England  four  cen- 
turies ago,  although  Parliament  was  already  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  sovereign  for  legislative  purposes, 
the  king  liad,  in  some  departments,  an  executive  sove- 
reignly which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  did  not  dis- 
pute :  and  he  laid  claim  in  the  time  of  the  first  two  Stuarts 
to  a  sort  of  concurrent  legislative  sovereignty,  which  it 
required  first  a  civU  war  and  then  a  revolution  finally  to 
negative  and  extinguish. 

So  also  it  lias  been  argued  that  Legal  Sovereignty 
may  be  temporary,  yel  complete  while  it  lasts,  as  was 
that  of  a  Roman  dictator.  The  phenomenon  is  so  rare 
that  wc  need  not  spend  time  on  discussing  tt;  but  there 
seems  to  be  in  principle  nolJiiug  to  preveut  absolute 
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legal  control  from  being  duly  vested  in  a  person  or  body 
of  persons  for  a  lerni  which  he,  or  ihcy.  cannot  extend. 

The  kind  of  Sovereignly  wc  have  been  considering 
is  created  by  and  concerned  with  law.  and  law  only.  It 
has  nothinR  to  do  with  the  actual  forces  that  exist  in  a 
State,  nor  with  the  c|ucstion  to  whom  obedience  is  in  fact 
rendered  by  the  citizens  in  the  last  resort.  It  represents 
merely  the  theory  of  the  law,  which  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  just  as  the  va> 
Udtly  of  the  demonstration  of  the  fifth  proposition  in  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  lias  iiolhing  to  do  with  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  lines  of  any  actual  figure  of  that  propo- 
sition are  drawn.  The  triangle  in  the  figiirc  which  ap- 
pears in  a  particular  copy  of  the  book  may  not  have 
equal  sides,  nor  the  angles  at  the  base  be  cc|ual;  this 
docs  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  proof,  which  as- 
sumes the  currcctness  of  the  figure.  So  law  assumes, 
and  must  assume  all  through,  that  the  machinery  re- 
quired for  its  enforcement  i*  working  in  vacuo,  steadily, 
equably,  and  in  a  manner  capable  of  overcoming  resist- 
ance. The  actual  receiving  of  obedience  is  therefore 
not  (as  some  have  argued)  the  characteristic  mark  of  a 
Sovereign  authority,  but  is  a  postulate  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  each  and  every  of  the  authorities  it  recogniies. 
Penal  laws  no  doubt  contemplate  transgression,  but  they 
assume  the  power  of  overcoming  it.  With  the  fact  that 
obedience  is  in  any  given  community  rendered  imper- 
fectly or  not  rendered  at  all.  Law  as  such  has  nothing 
to  do.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  where  I-egal 
Supremacy  resides  is  a  pure  question  of  Right  as  de- 
fined by  law.  The  Sovereign  who  exists  as  of  right  {Je 
iurc)  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  the  Sove- 
reign who  prevails  in  fact  (de  facto),  though,  as  wc  shall 
see  presently,  the  two  conceptions,  however  distinct 
scientifically,  exercise  a  significant  influence  each  on 
the  other. 

Further:   the   question,    Who   is    Legal   Sovereign? 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  questions.  Why  is  he  Sove- 
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reign?  and.  Who  made  him  Sovereign?  The  historical 
facts  which  have  vested  power  in  any  given  Sovereign, 
as  well  as  the  moral  grounds  on  which  he  is  entitled  to 
obedience,  lie  outside  the  ijucstions  with  which  Law  is 
coiicerned,  and  belong  to  history,  or  to  political  philo- 
sophy, or  to  ethics ;  and  nothing  but  confusion  is  caused 
by  intruding  iliem  into  the  purely  legal  (juestions  of  the 
determination  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  definition  of  his 
powers.  Even  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  persons  by  whom,  the  Legal  Sovereign  b 
chosen  is  a  matter  distinct  from  the  nature  and  scope 
of  his  authority.  He  is  not  the  less  a  Sovereign  in  the 
contemplation  of  law  because  he  reigns  not  by  his  own 
rigiu  but  by  the  choice  of  others,  as  an  elective  monarch 
(like  the  Romano-Germanic  emperor)  did.  or  as  an  elec- 
tive assembly  docs  to-day.  The  appointing  body,  even 
if  it  can  in  a  stated  way  and  at  a  stated  time  recall  its 
appointment,  is  not  sovereign  over  him  while  his  powers 
last.  The  fact  that  the  1  louse  of  Commons,  a  part  of  the 
Legal  Sovereign  of  England,  is  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
that  many  members  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  another  part 
of  the  Legal  Sovereign,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  doe.s  not  aflect  the  Sovereignty  of  Parliament, 
because  neither  the  people  nor  the  Crown  have  the  right 
of  issuing  directions,  legally  binding,  to  the  persons 
they  bave  selected. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Legal  Sovereignty  may  be 
limited  or  divided.  Hut  it  is  further  to  be  noted  tlial 
the  totality  of  possible  legal  sovereignty  may,  in  a  given 
State,  not  be  vested  either  in  one  sovereign  or  in  all  lite 
sovereign  bodies  and  persons  taken  together.  In  other 
words,  there  may  be  some  things  which  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  no  authority  is  competent  to  do,  because 
those  things  have  been  placed  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  legislation.  We  have  already  remarked  that  all  the 
American  constitutions,  for  instance,  both  Stale  and 
Federal,  forbid  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  the  so- 
called  '  primordial  rights  '  of  the  citizen,    TIktc  is  thus 
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in  the  United  Slates  no  authority  invested  with  legal 
power,  in  time  of  peace,  to  prohihil  public  meetings  not 
threatening  public  order,  or  to  suppress  a  newspaper. 
It  18  true  that  the  people  of  each  State  {or  of  the  Union) 
retain  the  power  to  alter  ihcir  Constilntion.  but  tnuil 
or  unless  they  do  alter  it  tlic  acting  legal  Sovereign  re- 
mains debarred  from  an  important  part  of  the  power  of 
Sovereignty.  And  we  may  imagine  a  case  in  which  a 
Constitution  has  been  enacted  with  no  provision  for  any 
legal  method  of  amending  it".  In  fact,  a  somewhat 
similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  all  Musulman  coun- 
tries. In  Turkey,  the  Snltan,  though  Sovereign,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Shcriat  or  Sacred  Law,  which  he  cannot  allerj 
and  which  no  power  exists  capable  of  altering.  A  good 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  intcrj»rctation ;  and  the 
desired  Fctwa  or  solemnly  rendered  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Mufti  or  Sheik-ul- Islam  can  generally  be  obtained  by 
adequate  extra-legal  pressure  on  the  Sultan*s  part.  But 
no  Sultan  would  venture  to  extort,  and  probably  no 
Mufti  to  render,  a  felwa  in  the  teeth  of  some  sentence 
of  the  Koran  itself,  whitli.  with  the  Traililions.  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  Sacred  Law,  binding  all  Muslims 
always  and  everywhere. 

III.   Practical  SoveitEiCNTy  (De  Facitr). 

We  may  now  turn  back  to  the  more  popular  mean- 
ing in  which  the  term  Sovereignty  is  used  by  other*  than 
lawyers  2.  Even  to  the  ordinary  layman  il  generally 
seems  to  convey  some  sort  of  notion  of  legal  right,  yet 
it  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  been,  tiscd  to  denote 
simply  the  strongest  force  in  the  State,  whether  that 
force  has  or  has  not  any  recognized  legal  supremacy. 

I  TlilttMmiio  be  tilt  fSMln  Spain.  Snrai  ef  thmpubUt*  of  unlqulcr  pre- 
(ctwd  to  lur*  unchingTihle  lnwi,  hut  itw.  il  hdt.  o'  thn*  tally  annrrrnl  to  iti( 
CDnceptlnn  of  a  UgM  Coniilinilion  u  wr untlmtiind  it.    So  Eaay  III.  p.  iii. 

■  I  puib)'  ibcMiuc  in  wlnlch  il  i*  aiiplieil  lo  ilie  |ienan  g[  ■  momrch.  trtirifirt 
Hmllcd  oi  jfjKjluit,  utfa«lrlnK  I*  in  »ny  (ounlfy  called  ihcSuvcrtlicn.  bccaun*  ih»i 
(tOH  linoi  liable  to iMCOfifiiwd  wlih  the  purely  Iciral  «nic,  A  Komiul  Sovcrelirn 
neMI  not  be.  and  often  h  not,  dtlifir  ■  Lttai  or  a  Ihractkal  SonrclKIi. 
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This  strongest  force  may  be  a  king,  or  an  as&enibty,  or  an 
oligarchic  group  controlling  a  king  or  an  assembly,  or 
an  army,  or  th«  chief  or  chiefs  of  an  army.  It  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  the  legal  sovereign,  or  it  may  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  leg.al  sovereign  and  pos&e»»  no  admitted 
status  in  the  Constimtion.  The  expression  is  perhaps 
most  frequent  in  the  phrase  'Sovereign  Power,"  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  its  being,  whether  legal  or  not, 
at  any  rate  irresistible.  We  may  define  this  dominant 
force,  whom  we  may  call  the  Practical  Sovereign,  as  the 
person  (or  body  of  person*)  who  can  make  his  (or  their) 
will  prevail  whether  with  the  law  or  against  the  law,  lie 
(or  they)  is  the  dc  facto  niter,  the  person  to  whom  obe- 
dience is  actually  paid. 

It  is  better  not  to  say  '  the  person  who  compels  obe- 
dience '  or  '  the  person  who  commands  physical  force,' 
because  it  may  not  be  under  positive  compulsion,  but  in 
virtue  of  other  sources  of  power  than  the  command  of 
physical  force,  that  obedience  is  in  fact  rendered.  Re* 
ligious  influence  or  moral  initucnce  or  habit  may  dis- 
pose men  not  only  themselves  to  obey,  but  to  place  their 
service  in  making  others  obey  at  the  disposal  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  influence  belongs.  A  priest  or  a 
prophet  may  be  stronger  than  the  king. 

The  best  instances  of  the  Practical  or  Actual  Sove- 
reign arc  to  be  found  in  communities  where  legal  sove- 
reignty is  in  dispute  or  has  disappeared.  Cromwell  when 
he  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  Napoleon  when  he 
overthrew  the  Directory,  the  Convention  when  it  ofFered 
the  Crown  of  England  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  France  in  1871  when  it  made  peace 
with  Germany  before  any  regular  republican  constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  for  France,  were  actually  Sove- 
reign. Even  where  a  Legal  Sovereign  exists,  there  arc 
sometimes  particular  persons  or  groups  who  Mand  out 
as  able  to  control  the  State.  However,  although  Tliu- 
cydides  speaks  of  Pericles  as  exercising  practical  control 
in  Athens,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  apply  to  hun  or 
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to  any  person  in  his  position  such  a  deftcription  as  that 
of  dc  facio  sovereign.  In  most  of  the  South  American 
republics  the  Practical  Sovereign  is  the  army,  or  a 
gt-ncral  (or  combination  of  generals)  whom  the  army, 
whether  or  no  this  general  be  in  fact  President,  wiU  fol- 
low. In  Egjpt,  though  the  Legal  Sovereign  is  the  Khe- 
dive— for  little  regard  need  be  had  to  the  theoretical 
suzerainty  of  the  Turk,  which  is  put  in  force  only  when 
the  European  Powers  choose  to  use  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses—the Practical  Sovereign  has  for  some  years  past 
been  ihc  British  Government.  In  Rome,  after  the  revo- 
lution which  overthrew  the  republic,  the  Practical  Sove- 
re^  was  Octaviantis  Augustus,  though  the  Legal  Sove- 
reignty remained  vested  in  the  People,  subject  to  the 
claim  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  certain  powers.  In  Syra- 
cuse under  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  Horence  under  Lo- 
renzo dei  Medici,  each  of  those  tyrants  was  Practical 
Sovereign,  though  neither  enjoyed  legal  supremacy.  In 
England  people  are  accustomed  to  call  the  House  of 
Commons  the  "  sovereign  power,"  though  the  law  makes 
the  consent  of  the  other  House  and  that  of  the  Crown 
just  as  necessary  to  the  vahdity  of  a  statute  as  is  that 
of  the  representative -i  of  the  i)cople.  In  Denmark  within 
Our  own  time  the  Practical  Sovereign  was  for  some 
years  the  King,  because  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
legal  sovereignty  to  the  Legislature  and  King  together, 
was  for  a  while  virtually  in  abeyance,  there  having  been  a 
struggle  and  deadlock  during  which  the  Crown  retained 
its  ministers  and  raised  taxes  without  the  concurrence  ol 
the  popular  house.  One  nught  refer,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  cases  in  which  some  private  organization  exerts 
a  power  which  interferes  with  that  of  the  de  iurc  govern- 
ment. Such  was  the  Vehtngerichi  in  Westphalia  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  such,  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  tn 
a  less  effective  way,  were  the  Molly  Maguires  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Mafia  of  Sicily.  But  these  cases  lie 
quite  outside  our  definition:  as  do  those  of  moiurchies 
in  which  a  strong  minister  or  a  father  confessor  or  even 
88 
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acoiirl  favourite  has  held  the  position  of  Ptaclica)  Sove- 
reign, that  is  to  say,  lias  been  the  person  who  would  and 
could  have  his  way,  wielding  the  powers  of  the  State  at 
his  sole  pleasure  through  hi»  inlluence  upon  the  will  of 
the  titular  sovereign  •. 

The  Miisulman  world  furnishes  two  instances  which 
deserve  a  passing  word.  The  Mogul  Emperors  after 
Aurunpzcbe  continued  to  be  sovereigns  dc  iarc  tor  a  long 
time  in  Northern  and  Central  India,  though  it  was  hard 
to  i^y,  till  the  East  India  Company  extended  its  con- 
quests far  iidand,  who  was  sovereign  tie  facto.  Since  the 
time  of  Sultan  Sclim  the  First  (a.k,  1516)  the  Turkish 
Sultans  have  been  (in  large  measure)  Khalifs  dc  facto. 
They  claim  to  be  Khalifs  dc  lure,  but  the  better  opinion 
among  Muslim  sages  is  that  the  Khalif  must  be,  as  wcrej 
the  Ommiyads  and  the  Abbasides,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Khorcish,  to  which  iMuhamad  belonged,  and  in  matters 
of  such  high  sanctity  long  possession  de  facto  makes  no 
dilTerencc.  Possibly  therefore  the  Shereef  of  Mecca  may 
be  better  entitled  to  call  htinself  the  Klialif  de  iure,  en- 
tilled  to  the  obedience  of  all  the  Faithful. 

Where  the  Legal  is  not  also  the  Practical  Sovereign,| 
it  is  obviously  a  far  more  ilillicitlt  task  to  discover  the 
latter  than  the  former.  As  respects  legal  power  there 
arc  the  fixed  rules  of  law,  which  in  communities  that 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  indicate 
clearly  the  person  (or  body)  to  whom  the  ultimate  right 
of  legislation,  or  of  issuing  executive  orders,  belongs. 
But  the  political  philosopher  or  historian  who  wishes 
to  ascertain  the  actually  .strongest  force  in  a  State  lacks 
the  guidance  of  such  rules  as  tlic  Inwyer  possesses.  He 
has  10  do  with  facts  which  are  uncertain,  with  forces 
which  arc  imponderable.  In  no  two  countries,  more- 
over, are  the  phenomena  of  Pr-iclical  Sovereignty  quite 
the  same.  Nevertheless  it  is  tnie  that  ihere  is  in  every 
Stale  a  Strongest  Force,  a  power  to  which  other  powers 

'  nuHne  lan  of  I.nwi.  cht  Ftdrrnih'i  rf  (en  M.ndimr  Uu  Marry  mlEW  almoK 
luvc  been,  anil  pruliililjr  wu,  dcacrllitij  a-t  MVcrtlBO  dt/mU  of  PraJicc. 
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bow,  and  of  which  it  may  be,  more  or  less  positively, 
predicted  thai  in  case  of  conflict  it  will  overcome  all  re- 
sistance. Here,  however,  wc  come  upon  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  beset  an  iuqmrj'  into  practical  su- 
premacy. Are  we  to  take  a  condition  of  peace,  and  ask 
whose  will  actually  prevails  while  peace  la.tls,  or  arc  wc 
to  suppose  a  condition  of  war,  atui  ask  who  would  pre- 
vail if  ihc  strife  helwecn  coiitetnling  authorilies  were 
lo  be  fouglil  out  by  physical  force?  In  the  before-men- 
tioned case  of  Denmark,  for  instance,  though  the  Crown 
practically  carried  on  the  government,  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that,  if  an  insurrectioii  broke  out,  the  Crown 
would  prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  popular  chamber 
or  those  who  supported  it.  In  such  inquiries  the  pre- 
cision wilh  which  f.cgal  Soverci|^ty  can  he  determined 
iit  unattainable,  for  the  political  student  finds  that  the 
terms  suited  to  the  phenomena  of  one  coimiry  are  un- 
suiled  to  those  of  another,  and  that  his  general  propo- 
sitions regarding  the  actually  Sovereign  Powers  must  be 
subject  to  so  many  qualifications  that  they  virtually 
cease  to  be  general. 

Wc  have,  however,  found  in  every  political  commu- 
nily  two  kinds  of  Sovereign,  belonging  to  two  different 
spheres  of  thought,  the  Sovereign  di-  iure  and  the  Sove- 
reign dc  facto.  Let  its  sec  what  arc  the  relations  of  the 
two  conceptions,  or  the  two  concrete  persons,  each  to 
the  other. 

IV.  Thk  RELATmNS  OF  Leral  to  Pbactical 
Sovereignty. 


The  Sovereign  de  turf  may  also  be  the  sovereign  de 
facto.  lie  ought  to  be  so:  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  a 
well-regulated  State  requires  that  Legal  Right  and 
Actu.-il  Power  should  be  united  in  the  same  person  or 
body.  Kigbt  onglit  to  have  on  its  side,  available  for  its 
enforcement,  physical  force  and  the  habit  of  obedience. 
Where  Sovereignty  df  facto  is  disjoined   from  Sove- 
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reigiity  rfr  hire,  tluTc  will  not  necessarily  be  a  collision, 
because  the  former  power  may  act  through  the  latter. 
But  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  laws  will  be  over- 
ridden by  the  Pjactical  Sovereign  and  disobeyed  by  tlie 
citizens. 

Sovereignty  de  iurt  and  sovereignty  de  facio  have  a 
double  tendency  to  coalesce;  ami  it  is  this  tendency 
which  has  made  them  so  often  confounded. 

Sovereignty  de  facto,  when  it  Jias  Listed  for  a  certain 
time  and  shown  itself  stable,  ripens  into  Sovereignly  de 
iure.  Sometimes  it  violently  and  illegally  change)'  the 
prc-exisiing  constitution,  and  creates  a  new  legal  system 
which,  being  supported  by  force,  uUimately  supersedes 
the  old  system.  Sometimes  the  old  constitution  be- 
comes (juietly  obsolete,  and  the  customs  formed  under 
the  new  dc  fafto  rider  become  ultimately  valid  laws,  and 
make  him  a  rfc  iure  ruler.  In  any  case,  just  as  Posse-s- 
sion  in  all  or  nearly  all  modern  legal  systems  turns  itself 
sooner  or  later  through  Prescription  into  Ownership 
— and  conversely  possession  as  a  fact  is  aided  by  title 
or  reputed  title — so  dc  facto  power,  if  it  can  mamtain 
itself  long  enough,  will  end  by  being  df  iure.  Mankind, 
partly  from  the  instinct  of  submission,  partly  because 
their  moral  sense  is  disquieted  by  the  notion  of  power 
resting  sin\ply  on  force,  are  prone  to  find  some  reason 
for  treating  a  de  facto  ruler  as  legitimate.  They  take  any 
pretext  for  giving  him  a  de  iure  title  if  they  can,  for  it 
makes  their  subjeclion  more  agreeable  and  may  impose 
some  restraint  upon  him. 

Sovereignty  de  iure  in  its  turn  lends  to  attract  to  ilscU 
sovereignty  de  faeto,  or,  in  other  wor<!s,  the  pos.'^ession 
of  legal  right  tends  to  make  the  legal  sovereign  actually 
powerful.  Hence  a  ruler  de  facto  is  always  anxious  to 
get  some  sort  of  de  iure  title,  and  Louis  N'apoleon,  who 
had  seized  power  by  violence  in  1851,  thought  himself, 
and  doubtless  was,  more  secure  after  he  had  got  two 
(so-called)  plebiscites  in  his  favour  in  1853,  recognizing 
Iiim  first  as  President  for  ten  years  and  then  Emperor. 
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This  is  not  merely  because  tlic  Legal  Sovereign  has  pre- 
sumably a  moral  claim  to  obedience — I  say  presumably, 
because  he  may  have  forfeiteil  this  claim  hy  tyranny— 
but  also  because  most  men  are  governed  and  all  are  in* 
flucnccd  by  Habit,  and  therefore  tend  to  go  on  obeying 
the  person  they  have  theretofore  obeyed.  It  is  more- 
over easier,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  know  who  is  de  ture 
sovereign  than  to  foretell  who  will  prove  to  be  sovereign 
de  facto;  and  whereas  the  dc  iurc  sovereign  is  certain,  if 
victorious,  to  punish  as  rebels  those  who  have  opposed 
him,  the  dt  facto  sovereign,  liaving  been  himself  a  rebel, 
may  possibly  be  more  indulgent.  Under  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  in  England  express  provision  was  made  by 
statute  for  the  protection  of  persons  obeying  a  de  facto 
king '.  Accordingly,  when  strife  arises  between  two  per- 
sons or  bodies  of  nearly  equal  physical  resources,  each 
claiming  authority,  the  perj^on  who  has  the  better  legal 
claim  will  usually  have  the  belter  prospect  of  success, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen  will  be  safer  in  siding  with  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  conspiracies  and  insurrec- 
tions, even  against  the  worst  de  iurt  sovereigns,  so  often 
fail. 

Similarly  it  happens  thai  where  sovereignly  de  iure 
is  in  dispute  and  uncertain,  strife  is  likely  to  trouble  the 
practical  sphere  in  the  hands  of  the  claimant  who  for 
ihc  moment  holds  the  government  de  facto;  and  this  not 
merely  because  some  of  the  people  are  zealous  to  support 
rights  which  they  think  infringed  upon,  but  also  because 
the  sense  of  stability  which  supports  a  government  has 
been  impaired,  and  the  usual  check  on  a  resort  to  physi- 
cal force  thereby  removed. 

\Vlien  a  sovereign  has  been  long  and  (juictly  estab- 
lished de  iurc,  the  distinction  between  law  and  fact  is 
forgotten,  and  people  a:tsume  that  whoever  has  the  legal 
right  will  also  as  a  matter  of  course  have  the  physical 
force  to  support  it.  This  lends  to  make  the  distinction 
forgotten.     Conversely,  when  de  facto  sovereignty  is 
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frequently  in  dispute,  as  happened  m  the  Roni<in  Empire 
(luring  part  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  and  happens  now 
in  soiiif  of  the  so-called  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America,  the  dc  iitrc  sovereign  virtually  disappears,  and 
nothing  but  the  actiuil  strength  of  each  de  fado  sove- 
reign, or  pretender  to  sovereignty,  is  regarded.  Some 
of  these  republics  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sus- 
pension of  dc  inn-  govcrnmi-nt  by  dr  facto  disturbance, 
that  tlicy  proridc  that  when  a  rebellion  is  over  the  pre- 
viously enacted  constitution  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
lost  its  force  •.  It  might  be  expected  that  when  snch  a 
state  of  things  has  continued  and  become  familiar,  the 
conception  of  a  legal  sovereign  would  itself  fade  away 
and  be  extinguislied.  Hut  political  necessities  and  the 
example  of  other  countries  forbid  this  in  the  more  civi- 
lized communities.  It  is  so  convenient  to  all  parties  to 
maintain  the  fabric  of  ordinary  private  law  with  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  machinery  rctjuircd  to  support  that 
fabric,  that  even  when  the  person  (or  set  of  personi')  who 
exercises  Practical  Sovereignty  is  frequently  ctianged 
by  revolutions,  the  substitution  of  one  head  for  another 
is  not  di^emed  to  affect  the  general  machinery.  Admini- 
stration is  held  to  go  on  de  iur%;  and  the  new  occupant  of 
tlie  supreme  power  steps  at  once  into  the  legal  position 
of  his  predecessor.  In  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first 
four  centuries  of  our  era.  the  office  of  Emperor  remained 
with  its  recognized  functions  and  powers,  tJiough  the 
holder  of  the  office  was  frequently  changed  by  violent 
means,  and  seldom  possessed  what  lawyers  would  call 
a  good  title.  The  individual  man  was  a  pure  dr  facio 
sovereign,  often  with  no  legal  right  to  tlic  obedience  of 
the  subject,  but  Caesar  .\iigustus  remained  unchanged, 
and  probably  fivt-sixths  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
did  not  know  the  personal  name  or  the  previous  history 
of  him  whom  they  revered  as  Caesar  Augustus.    So  the 
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changes  in  the  constitution  of  France  between  January, 
1848,  and  February,  1871,  in  which  there  were  three  total 
and  absohite  rupliircs  of  legal  continuity  by  revolution, 
with  two  interregna  under  provisional  governments,  had 
little  effect  on  the  laws  or  the  courts  or  the  civil  admini- 
stration of  France.  The  same  thing  happened  during 
the  dynastic  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England. 
Thus  even  in  disorderly  times  the  idea  of  rule  de  iure 
is  not  lost  among  peoples  that  have  once  imbibed  it. 
All  through  the  English  Civil  War  and  Protectorate  of 
the  seventeenth  century  strenuous  cfTorts  were  made  by 
the  Long  Parliament  and  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  make 
their  government  appear  to  be  rfc  iure,  though  the  Resto- 
ration Parliament  treated  it  a%  having  been  (on  the 
whole)  di-  facto.  In  mos.t  Centra!  or  South  American 
republics,  on  the  other  hand,  as  among  the  Italian  re- 
publics of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  interferences  of 
the  de  facto  .-.overeign  with  the  course  of  law  and  ad- 
ministration are  so  mimcroiis  that  the  very  notion  of 
dc  iure  government  lo»es  its  practical  efflcacy.  and  people 
simply  submit  to  force,  praising  the  ruler  who  least 
abuses  his  despotic  power. 

The  action  and  reaction  of  power  dc  tare  and  de  facto 
upon  one  another  might  be  illustrated  by  a  diagram — a 
sort  of  poHiical  scismographic  record — showing  how  the 
disttu'bancc  of  cither  disturbs  the  other,  and  how  the 
steadiness  of  the  dc  iure  needle  or  the  frequent  quiverings 
of  the  de  facto  needle  indicate  the  stability  or  instability 
of  the  institutions  of  a  country.  One  may  express  the 
relations  of  the  two  somewhat  as  follows: — 

When  Sovereignty  de  iure  attains  il:(  maximutn  of 
quiescence.  Sovereignty  de  facto  is  usually  also 
steady,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  hidden  behind  it. 
When  Sovereignty  de  iure  is  uncertain.  Sovereignly 

de  facto  tends  to  be  disturbed. 
When  Sovereignty  de  facto  is  stable.  Sovereignty 
ie  iun,  though  it  may  have  been  lost  for  a  time, 
reappears,  and  ultimately  becomes  stable. 
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Wlicn  Sovereignty  de  facto  is  disturbed,  Sovereignty 
de  itirr  is  threatened. 
Or,  more  shortly,  the  slighter  are  the  oscillations  of 
each  needle,  the  more  do  they  lend  to  come  together 
in  that  coincidental  ()uie»cence  which  is  an  index  to  the 
perfect  order,  though  not  otherwise  to  the  excellence, 
of  a  government. 

Let  lis  try  to  sum  up  I  he  propositions  to  which  the 
foregoing  inquiry  has  led  us: — 

Tlie  term  Sovereignty  is  used  in  two  seiues.  Legal 
Supremacy  ami  I'raciical  Mastery. 

Legal  Sovereignly  exists  in  the  sphere  of  Law:  it 
belongs  to  him  who  can  demand  obedience  as  of 
Right. 
Practical  Sovereignty  exists  in  the  sphere  of  Fact : 
it  is  the  power  which  receives  and  can  by  the 
strong  arm  enforce  obedience. 
The  Legal  Sovereign  in  any  State  is  ascertained  by 
determining  the  Person  (or  Body)  to  whom  the 
law  assigns  in  the  last  resort  the  right  of  issuing 
general  rules  or  special  orders,  or  of  doing  acts 
withont  incurring  liability  therefor. 
The  Practical  Sovereign  is  ascertained  by  deter- 
mining who  is  the  Person  (or  Body)  whose  will 
in  the  last  resort  prevails  (or  in  case  of  conflict, 
will  be  likely  to  prevail)  against  all  other  wills. 
Legal  Sovereignty  does  not  depend  upon  the  obe- 
dience actually  rendered;  for  the  law  assumes 
obedience  to  be  always  enforceable.  Obedience 
paid  is  not  a  note  characterizing  the  Legal  Sove- 
reign, but  a  Postulate  of  his  existence.  Thai  the 
Legal  Sovereign  docs  in  fact  exercise  his  rights 
under  the  influence  of  another  person  (or  body) 
makes  no  diflference.  He  is  none  the  less  a  Legal 
Sovereign.  A  Mikado  is  Legal  Sovereign  though 
the  Shogtin  may  rule  in  his  name.  Thus  Legal 
Sovereignty  is  Formal,  not  Material. 
Legal     Sovereignty     is     Divisible :     i,f ,     different 
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branches  of  it  may  be  concurrently  vested  in 
clilTcrent  Persons  (or  Bodies).  co-ordiTiati-  alto- 
gether (Pope  and  Emperor),  or  co-ordinate  par- 
tially only  (President  and  Congress),  thone''  act- 
ing in  different  spheres. 

Practical  Sovereignty  seems  indivisible,  (or  by  its 
definition  it  can  belong  to  one  Person  (or  Body) 
only,  viz.  thai  which  is  actually  the  strongest 
(though  perhaps  not  known  to  be  the  strongest) 
in  the  State.  But  it  may  be  so  far  divided  that 
men  obey  one  ruler  in  one  sphere  of  action  and 
another  in  another  sphere.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  for  instance,  all  Christians  obeyed  the 
Pope  in  spiritual  ntatter:t,  ihcir  secular  govern- 
ment in  temporal,  and  thiit  whether  llie  latter  was 
only  (ic  farto  or  al«o  dr  iuri-.  There  might  of 
course  be  much  dispute  as  to  what  were  spiritual 
matters,  but  no  one  denied  that  in  matters  which 
were  really  spiritual  the  Church  atone  shoidd  be 
obeyed. 

Lcga]  Sovereignty  may  be  Limited,  i.e.  the  law  of 
any  given  State  may  not  have  allotted  to  any 
one  Person  (or  Body),  or  to  all  the  Persons  (or 
Bodies)  taken  together,  who  enjoys  (or  enjoy) 
.supreme  legislative  (or  executive)  poxvcr,  the 
right  to  legislate,  or  to  issue  special  orders,  on 
every  subject  whatever.  Tliat  is  to  say.  some 
subjects  may  be  reserved  to  the  whole  People, 
or  may  be  declared  unsusceptible  of  being  legis- 
lated on  at  all,  even  by  the  whole  people.  If  there 
be  a  rc.iervation  to  the  people  of  an  ultimate  de- 
cision on  all  subjects,  as  for  instance  by  way 
of  constant  Referendum,  the  people  and  not  the 
legislature  may  be  the  true  Legal  Sovereign.  But 
a  right  re.*erved  lo  the  people  of  rjualiiied  inter- 
ference, or  of  altering  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  lime  to  time,  does  not  of  itself  deprive 
Jhc  legislature  of  legal  sovereignty. 
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Practical  Sovereignty  is,  by  dclintHon,  incapable  of 
being  limited  (for  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it), 
though  the  exercise  of  it  by  its  possessor  may  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  consequences. 
Although  I-cgal  and  Praclieal  Sovereignty  arc  dis- 
tinct conception*,  belonging  lo  different  spheres,  they 
are  in  so  far  related  that — 

Legal  Authority  is  a  potent  factor  in  creating  Prac- 
tical Mastery. 
Practical  Mastery  usually  ripens,  after  a  certain 
time,  into  Legal  Authority. 
Thus— 

In  an  orderly  State,  the  respect  (or  Legal  Sove- 
rcigniy  keeps  questions  of  Practical  Sovexcig^nly 
in  abeyance. 
In  a  disorderly  State,  conflicts  regarding  Practical 
Sovereignty  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
respect  for  Legal  Sovereignty. 
To  which  we  may  add,  with  a  view  to  questions  to  be 
discussed  presently — 

Questions  of  the  Moral  Rights  conferred  and  the 
Moral  Duties  imposed  by  Sovereignty,  whether 
Legal  or  Practical,  belong  to  a  different  province 
from  that  in  which  the  determination  of  the  nature 
of  either  kind  of  Sovereignty  lies.  Such  questions 
are  however  in  so  far  related  lo  these  two  that- 
Legal  Sovereignty  carries  with  it  a  prima  facie  moral 

claim  lo  the  obedience  of  all  citizens; 
Practicil   Sovereignty   carries   with   it   no   further 
moral  claim  to  obedience  than  such  as  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  useless  resistance  to  superior  phy*i- 
cal  force  tends  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to 
suffering  which  might  be  spared. 
In  both  cases  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  citizen, 
where  some  higher  moral  interest  than  that  of 
avoiding  breaches  of  the  peace  is  involved,  to  re- 
sist either  the  Legal  or  the  Practical  Sovereign. 
Let  it  be  further  noted  that  though  one  is  obliged  to 
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speak  of  the  Practical  Sovereign  as  exerting  a  limitless 
power,  and  as  some  of  those  who  have  written  on  Sove* 
rcignty  describe  the  Sovereign  as  being  Mihjccl  to  no 
restraint  whatever,  his  sole  will  being  absolutely  domi- 
nant over  all  his  subjects,  there  has  never  really  existed 
in  the  world  any  person,  or  even  any  body  of  persons, 
enjoying  this  niterly  uncontrolled  power,  wilh  no  exter- 
nal force  to  fear  and  nothing  to  regard  except  the  grati- 
fication of  mere  volition.  The  most  despotic  monarch 
is  bound  to  respect,  and  often  to  bow  to,  the  general 
sentiment  of  his  subject*.  From  some  acts  even  a  Sultan 
Hakim  in  Kgypt  or  a  Gian  Galcaitzo  Viseonti  in  Milan 
recoils,  because  he  feels  they  might  provoke  an  insur- 
rection or  bring  abont  his  own  assassination,  A  popular 
niajorily  (although  al^o  to  some  extent  limited)  is  less 
sensitive,  because  individuals,  nearly  all  of  them  obscure, 
have  less  to  fear.  In  this  sense  a  democracy,  that  is  to 
say,  the  majority  in  a  democracy,  may  be  a  more  absolute 
sovereign  than  a  monarch.  But  the  majority  in  a  demo- 
cracy has  fewer  personal  temptations  lo  abuse  power. 
It  is  moreover  checked  by  ihe  (celiiig  that  if  it  does  so 
it  may  alienate  its  own  more  moderate  section.  Hence 
it  becomes  tyrannical  only  when  it  is  swayed  by  violent 
passion,  or  when  it  k  sharply  divided  into  two  sections 
between  whom  no  moderate  jiarty  is  left. 


V.  Rohan  and  Mediaeval  Vibws  op  Sovbrkignty. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  theory  of  Sovereignty 
which,  started  by  Hobbcs,  reiterated  by  Jeremy  Bcn- 
Iham,  and  set  forth  with  dreary  prolixity  by  John  Austin, 
found  much  acceptance  in  England  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  centnry.though  it  has  latterly  lost 
its  former  prestige.  The  modern  form  of  Hohbes"  doc- 
trine (whose  original  form  will  be  presently  staled  and 
examined)  is  recommended  by  its  apparent  simplicity 
and  completeness.  But  we  shall  find  it  to  have  the  de- 
fects (i)  of  confounding  two  things  essentially  distinct. 
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iority  (rf  aaaal  States,  |a>a  or  prevent.  It  cas  be 
WuagtH  into  cDofacnirj  wkh  tke  bcls  onlj^  l»f  aa  eUbCK 
raie  process,  ettker  of  rrjcJcUiig  u  hisc  part  of  Ac  facts, 
or  eke  of  torturim  aad  tmsdi^  Att  uuouqaiun  itselL 
A  mk  wliidi  coosial*  chieSr  of  exceptions  t»  not  a  fadp- 
ftd  nde.  la  ibe  tamui  sciences  sadi  as  soaotoc.  eco- 
nmnift,  and  pofiiira,  jusi  as  mncli  as  io  cfaeniistrv  or 
Iiioiogy,  a  Iheory  ot^ht  lo  arise  ou  of  the  bets  and  be 
HiggcMcd  bj-  iheoi,  noi  10  be  tn^ioscd  opoo  ifac  facts  as 
the  product  of  •onie  «  friari  news.  If  it  needs  endless 
cxpbiBlioas  and  qaafificaTioM  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
taett.  H  sUod^  jtelf-coodemoed.  and  darkens  instead  of 
iDnmintng  the  ttodent's  mind. 

OtnrknulT'  bowei-er  no  uidi  theory  wotdd  bare 
eotcrged  or  for  to  long  commanded  respea  but  for 
caoses  of  considerable  weight  and  pemunence.  lu  ori- 
gin therefore,  and  ibe  sources  of  its  inDnciice.  deserve  to 
be  carefullj'  examined  by  the  Ugfai  which  histoid'  supplies. 
And  to  explain  its  origin,  one  must  digress  a  litilc  from 
ottr  proper  thrmc,  and  go  back  to  the  fonntain  of 
modern  IcgaJ  idras  in  the  Roman  law. 

The  Roman  jurt<^i5  thcmMrlvcs  fell  into  no  confaston 
t>etwecti  the  righls  of  a  legal  suvrrctgn  and  the  powers 
of  the  actual  or  (H>-caIlcdj '  political '  sovereign,  for  they 
dealt  with  legal  sovereignty  only,  and  dealt  wHth  it,  not 
ai  political  (^osopbrrs,  hut  simply  as  lawyers,  t'ndcr 
the  Republic,  legislative  sMprcmacy  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple meeting  in  their  anniHa.  while  a  certain  control  of 
the  executive  magistrates,  springing  from  the  right  10 
advise,  was  practically  allowed  lo  ihc  Senate.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  people  could  have  legally  deprived 
the  Senate  of  its  executive  powers,  and  lliose  who  hold 
this  view  may  if  they  like  hold  that  the  Senate  had  not 
in  technical  strictnes*  any  sort  of  sovereignty  even  in 
executive  matters'. 

■  Ai  M  Ihe  Souu'i  rIsM  «( ItcbUilM,  •»  Bmaj  XIV,  p.  rA 
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For  our  prcicnl  purpose  the  imporULtit  point  is  the 
period  of  Justinian,  because  it  was  in  the  form  into 
which  he  condensed  it  that  Koman  law  allectcd  political 
speculation  after  the  twelfth  century.  Now  Justinian's 
Institutes  and  Dijii-st  still  talk  of  the  Roman  people  a? 
possessing  of  right  supreme  legislative  authority,  though 
in  point  of  fact  ihcy  had  not  exercised  it  for  more  than 
five  cenluric*.  And  in  recognizing  the  Emperor  as  the 
person  who  actually  possesses  legislative  power,  they 
deduce  his  rights  from  a  delegation  by  the  people  of 
their  rights,  and  perhaps,  if  we  are  to  lake  their  words 
strictly,  a  delegation  not  in  perpetuity  to  the  imperial 
office,  but  to  each  individual  Emperor  in  succession. 
Like  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Ro- 
mans were  determined  worshippers  of  legality,  and 
sought  carefully  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  revolution, 
so  they  continued  for  a  long  lime  lo  treat  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a  person 
the  holder  of  certain  magistracies  as  a  provisional 
Dd  temporary  arrangement '. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  cenluric*  before  Justinian's 
day  this  doctrine  of  delegation,  for  a  lime  formally  ex- 
pressed in  the  so-called  lex  dc  impcria  parsed  at  the 
accession  of  each  new  Emperor,  had  become  a  mere 
antiquarian  curiosity,  no  more  representing  the  actual 
facts  than  the  language  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  regard- 
ing the  Crown  represents  the  actual  condition  to-day 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  England.  Justinian  and  his 
successors  had  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  com- 
plete, unlimited,  and  exclusive  legal  sovereignty ;  and  the 
people  of  old  Rome,  who  are  talked  of  in  the  Digest,  by 
the  Uwyers  of  the  second  ami  third  centuries,  as  the 
source  of  the  Emperor's  power*,  were  not  in  a.d.  533, 
except  in  a  vague  dc  iure  sense,  actual  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian, being  in  fact  ruled  by  the  Ostrogothic  king 


'  At  one  momcni,  aficr  Ihc  deslh  of  CaliiruU,  k  -KM  prcppowd  m  the  Senile  to 
nn  lu  wurti  anew  the  republican  conultmlon,  wbldi  lud  otva  been  foruullr 
•upertnleJ. 
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Athaiarich  (grandson  of  the  great  Thcodorich).  But  it 
is  noteworthy  tliat  tlic  lawjxrs  also  assigned  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  entirely  apart  from  any  political  organiza-? 
tion  in  any  assembly,  the  right  of  making  law  by  crcaiinf 
and  (ollowing  a  aistom,  together  wilh  that  of  repealing 
a  customary  law  by  ceasing  to  observe  it,  i.i-.  by  desue- 
tude, and  that  (hey  justify  (he  existence  of  such  a  right 
by  comparing  it  wilh  lliat  which  ihc  people  exercise  bj 
voting  in  an  assembly.  '  What  difference,'  says  Julian,^ 
writing  under  Hadrian,  '  does  it  make  whellier  the  peo- 
ple declares  its  will  by  voting  or  by  its  praclicc  and  acts, 
seeing  that  ihe  laws  themselves  hind  us  only  because 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  people  *  ?  * 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  if  Tribonian  and  the 
other  eonimis*ioners  employed  by  Justinian  to  condense 
and  arrange  the  oM  law  had,  instead  of  inserting  in  their 
compilation  sentences  written  three  or  four  centuries 
before  their  own  time  '.  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  state 
the  doctrine  of  legislative  iovereignty  as  it  existed  in 
their  own  time,  they  woidd  not  have  used  the  language 
of  Ihe  old  jurists,  language  which  even  in  the  time  of 
those  jurists  represented  theory  rather  than  fact,  just 
as  Blackslone's  language  about  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  '  veto  '  legislation  in  Kngland  represents  the  pr.aclice 
of  a  period  that  liad  ended  sixty  years  before.  But  those 
who  in  the  Middle  Ages  studied  the  texts  of  the  Ro- 
man law  cared  hllle  and  knew  less  about  Roman  his- 
tory, so  that  ihc  republican  doctrine  of  popular  sove- 
reignty which  they  found  in  the  Digest  may  have  had 
far  more  authority  in  their  eyes  than  it  had  in  those  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Tribonian,  to  whom  it  was  merely 
a  pretty  anii<]uarian  fiction. 

These  were  the  legal  notions  of  Sovereignty  with 


■  0<f.  I.  J,  )».  (  I  (W.  /■«,  I.  r,  iiV  In  Ihr /«(''•/«"(  JmiiBinB  the  Kmpcrof'* 
lciti'l*il«a  poirer.  thouuti  vomplelc,  ii  ui[l  stiFuadal  on  <  iIclcRXlon  torarrtr  mmla 
by  (lie  jicoplc. 

'  Th**'  IrAiutnily  ilitrol  ihc  Ijincuae?  o(  Ihr  oW  (niinn  to  nuke  li  Miil  their 
owa  time,  flo  It  IbiIit  morvnoiciturt^y  ihxt  ibf  *ttclenl  lcTm4liiLT«  in  ibit  InitAnce 
nut  bnn  alMrcd. 
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which  the  modern  world  started — the  sliarply  outlined 
Sovcrcipiily  of  an  autocratic  Emperor,  and  the  shadowy, 
suspended,  yet  in  a  senj.c  concurrem  or  at  le;ist  resunia- 
blc.  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  expressed  partly  in  the 
recognition  of  their  right  to  dclcRate  legislation  to  the 
inonarch,  partly  in  their  continued  exercise  of  legislation 
by  Custom. 

But  there  %vas  also  another  influence,  born  while  the 
autocracy  of  the  early  Emperors  was  passing  from  the 
stage  of  power  df  facto  into  that  of  sovereignty  dt  iiire, 
which  told  with  no  less  force  upon  the  minds  of  men 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  in  the  later  days 
when  a  freer  philosophy  began  to  attack  the  problems 
of  political  science.  While  to  the  educated  classes  in 
old  Rome  the  £mperor*s  legal  Sovereignty  bore  the 
guise  of  a  devolution  from  that  of  the  People,  his  pro- 
vincial subjects,  who  knew  lillle  or  nothing  of  these  legal 
Uwories,  regarded  it  as  the  direct  and  natural  conse- 
(lucnce  of  Con<]uesl.  Hy  the  general,  probably  the 
universal,  law  of  antiquity,  capture  in  war  made  ihe  cap- 
tured person  a  shive  de  iure.  Much  more  then  does  con- 
quest carry  the  right  of  legal  conmiand.  Conquest  is 
the  most  direct  and  emphatic  assertion  of  de  facto  supre- 
macy, and  as  the  rfr  facto  power  of  the  Romans  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eivilixed  world,  maintained  itself 
without  difficulty,  and  acted  on  fixed  principles  in  a  regu- 
lar way,  it  speedily  passed  into  Legal  Right,  a  right  not 
unwillingly  recognized  by  those  to  whom  Roman  power 
meant  Roman  peace.  Tliis  idea  is  happily  expressed 
by  Virgil  in  the  hue  applied  to  Augustus — 

*  Viclor(|ue  voleotes 
Per  populos  <lat  iura,' 

while  the  suggestion  of  a  divine  power  encircling  the 
irresistible  conqueror,  an  idea  always  familiar  to  ihc 
East,  appears  in  the  words 

'  viamque  aillectat  Olympo,' 
which  complete  the  passage. 
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Tile  feeling  that  ilic  power  actually  supreme  has  re- 
ceived divine  sanction  by  being  [>ermitted  to  prevail, 
that  it  has  thereby  bccoint-  rightful,  and  that  it  has,  be- 
cause it  is  rightful,  a  claim  to  obedience,  is  clearly  put  in 
writings  which  were  destined,  more  ihan  any  others,  to 
rule  the  minds  of  men  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

'  Let  every  soul  be  subjeci  unto  ihe  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  (^  from)  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are  or> 
dained  of  Goil.  Whosoever  therefore  resintcih  the  power,  resist* 
elh  the  ordinance  of  Go<l  :  and  they  that  resist  shs1l  receive  to 
themselves  damnaiion  (/if.  judgement).  For  lulers  are  not  a 
tenor  to  good  works,  but  to  the  ci-il.  Will  thou  then  ooi  he 
afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  whieh  is  good,  and  thou  shah  have 
praise  of  the  same;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  forgood. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  it  evil,  lie  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  exe- 
cute  wrath  upon  him  that  docih  evil'  (Rom,  xiii.  1-5). 

'Submit  yourselves  lo  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake; 
whether  il  be  to  the  Emperor,  as  supreme,  or  unto  Governors,  as 
unio  them  that  are  sent  by  him  fur  the  punishment  of  evildoers, 
and  for  ihu  praise  of  ihcm  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  (/it.  bridle)  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men  '  (i  Pet  ii.  13-15). 

Here  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  is  not  only  recog- 
nized as  being  de  iure  because  it  exists  and  is  irresisti- 
ble, but  is  deemed,  because  it  exists,  to  have  divine  sanc- 
tion, and  thus  a  religious  claim  on  the  obedience  of  the 
Christian,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  exercised, 
and  is  given  by  God  that  tt  be  cverciscd,  for  good,  there 
is  contained  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Power 
may  be  disobeyed  ( ?  resisted)  when  he  acts  for  evil ;  as 
St.  Peter  himself  is  related  to  have  said,  "  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men  '  (.\cts  v.  29). 

These  and  other  similar  dicta  in  the  New  Testament 
arc  not  only  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  Roman  pro- 
vincials under  the  earlier  Empire,  but  are  also  the  doc- 
trines, delivered  under  the  highest  authority,  from  which 
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mediaeval  tlioiight  starts.  How  they  are  worked  out  may 
l)e  seen  by  examining  ihc  reaionings  of  Dante  in  his 
De  Monorchia,  or,  still  better,  the  political  theories  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  From  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  whoever  asked  what  was  the  source  of  legal 
Sovereignty,  and  what  the  moral  claim  of  the  Sovereign 
to  the  obedience  of  subjects,  would  have  been  answered 
that  God  had  appointed  certain  powers  to  govern  the 
world,  and  thai  it  wonld  be  a  ^iu  to  resist  His  ordinance. 
From  the  eleventh  century  onwards  it  was  admitted  in 
Wesiern  Christendom,  though  less  cordially  in  France, 
Spain,  or  England  than  in  Italy  and  Germany,  that  there 
were  two  Legal  Sovereigns,  and  according  to  the  view 
more  generally  held,  each  was  tie  inrc  absolute,  the  Pope 
in  spiritual,  the  Emperor  in  temporal  matters.  Both 
Pope  and  Emperor  were  above  all  positive  secular  Law, 
but  subject  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  God. 
these  being  virtually  the  same '.  The  power  of  the  Pope 
came  immediately  from  God,  through  the  institution  of 
Peter  as  chief  bishop.  The  Emperor's  power,  almost 
equally  incontestable,  had  a  double  origin.  According 
to  the  New  Testament,  that  power  came  from  God;  ac- 
cording lo  the  Roman  law,  it  had  been  delegated  by  Ihc 
people,  the  ultimate  source  of  civil  authority.  St. 
Thomas  .Aquinas  recognizes  sovereignty  as  originally 
and  primarily  vested  in  the  people,  hardly  less  explicitly 
than  docs  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  lliesc  two 
views  were  capable  of  being  combined,  and  the  theory 
of  delegation  did  not  really  reduce  the  Emperor's  au- 
thority, for  there  was  no  actual  people  capable  of  recall- 
ing the  rights  delegated-.  But  there  was  also  another 
doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Emperor  drew  Itis 
rights  from  the  Pope,  who  crowned  him,  and  who  as 


■  Sc4  »  i»ilic  (llulnciiciii  hctwccntlmlpartof  the  lAWof  God  which  IiBlioltkc 
Ijwot  Niilun  miJ  uUirf  p«ii»  iheimf.  V-trnj  XI,  p.  i(M- 

>  Ncvcrtlii^lM  [lie  lollonrn  ol  ArnoM  of  Umcia  In  Koat  aufmpud  u>  cUlm 
for  (lie  KuiTiin  iwortr  ibf  iIeIti  of  rhomlnd  Ihc  Kmprfor ;  "ihlli:  Uiife  trctfoUim 
who  KEUM  i>'ui  Uk  iruc  (r[iic*cnuiiT«  u(  Ihc  old  RtnRUa  pcstik  wcnMbe 
feund  in  (he  whole  (IhrlatUo  <oDiiluiiilr  a(  the  Empire. 
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spiriliul  Sovereign  exercised  a  higher  jurisdiction,  heing 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor's  nouI.  After 
the  day*  of  I'opc  Gregory  the  Xinth  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second.  tUe  doctrine  held  by  ne;irly  all 
churchmen  of  ihc  inferiority  of  imperial  to  p»pal  au- 
thority damaged  the  Emperor's  position.  It  siiflcred 
still  more  because  after  those  days  the  Emperor  did  not 
rule  tic  facto  outside  Germany,  and  not  always  even 
within  it.  Mod  jurists,  however,  continued  lo  bold  lliat 
the  rights  of  the  successor  of  Augustus  still  existed 
everywhere  tie  iurc,  though  it  was  adniiHed  that  they 
consisted  only  in  a  sort  of  over-lordship,  which,  always 
incflfective  in  practice,  became  constantly  more  eva- 
nescent in  theory.  Controversy  continued  to  rage  over 
the  limits  lo  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  parallel 
sovereignty  of  the  successor  of  Peter:  and  this  contro- 
versy produced  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  anti-eccle- 
siastical movement  represented  in  literature  by  such  men 
as  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  the  English  Franciscan  Will- 
iam Occam.  In  those  writers  one  finds  the  germs  of  the 
doctrine,  afterwards  famous,  which  refers  the  origin  of 
the  State  to  the  free  consent  of  individual  men. 

In  these  mediaeval  controversies  it  was  assumed 
throughout  and  on  all  sides  that  power  de  facto  must 
follow  Sovereignty  dc  turc.  But  this  Sovereignty,  al- 
though above  positive  law,  being  indeed  the  source  of 
such  law,  was  deemed  to  be  held  subject  lo  the  Law  of 
Nature,  since  it  is  a  trust  from  flod.  However,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  clear  that  the  Emperor  was 
ceasing  to  bean  effective  ruler,  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  local  kings  was  fully  admitted,  and  their  rights  were 
based  partly  on  the  providence  of  God,  which  had  al- 
lowed them  de  facto  power,  jiartly  on  (he  feudal  relations 
of  lord  and  vassal,  formed  by  reciprocal  promises  of  pro- 
lection  on  one  side,  of  loyal  support  on  the  other. 
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VI.  Modern  Theories  of  Sovereiuntv, 


The  sixteenth  century  brought  with  it  four  momentous 
changes,  any  one  of  which  would  have  alone  been  suffi- 
cient lo  shake  the  existing  fabric  of  thought  ami  belief  :— 

The  Kniperor  died  out  as  universal  Sovereign,  and 
became  thenceforth  Utile  more  than  a  (Icrnian  monarch, 
wilh  a  titular  precedence  over  other  princes. 

Tile  Pope  was  gravely  woimded  by  a  revolt  which 
ended  by  willulrawing  half  F.iiropc  from  his  sway. 

The  feudal  structure  of  society  began  lo  crumble 
away,  and  therewith  Ibe  power  of  the  Crown  in  each 
country  grew. 

A  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  sceptical  in  its  tendencies  and 
no  longer  deferential  to  authority,  sprang  np  in  Western 
and  Southern  Hiiropc, 

Thus  that  traditional  doctrine  regarding  the  basis  of 
authority  which  had  been  sufficient  for  the  Middle  Ages 
faded  into  dimness.  Morals  began  to  be  separated  from 
theology,  and  the  outlines  of  political  science  to  emerge 
from  feudal  law.  Men  askM  what  was  the  basis  of  a 
king's  claim  to  be  obeyed.  Did  Might  give  Right?  or 
did  Right  give  Might.^  What  was  Right  itself?  Were 
there  any,  and  if  so,  what,  moral  or  religious  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  a  monarch  ?  and  if  so,  did  his  transgres- 
sion of  these  limitations  justify  rebellion  against  him? 
'llieae  were  not  purely  speculative  questions,  because 
the  war*  of  religion,  which  brought  bodies  of  subjects 
into  collision  with  monarchs  of  a  faith  opposed  lo  their 
own.  and  the  Pope  into  collision  with  Protestant  mo- 
narchs, raised  issues  of  principle  that  were  momentous, 
not  merely  because  they  troubled  conscientious  minds, 
btil  also  because  men  fell  the  need  of  guidance  and 
sought  for  it  in  some  belief  which  could  stimulate  and 
inspire  their  action.  Kings  were  ever^-hcre  extending 
their  functions  and  assuming,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
work  of  legislators,  while  at  the  same  time  subjects  found 
that  new  reasons  had  arisen  for  resisting  kings.    The 
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oM  theory  which  deduced  the  rights  of  kings  from  the 
grant  of  authority  divinely  madf  to  Peter  and  to  Caesar 
was  outworn.  A  new  explanation  of  ihc  nature  of  poli- 
tical society  was  needed ;  and  from  that  lime  onward 
new  theories  of  Slate  power  began  at  intervals  to 
appear. 

T\u:  particular  form  taken  by  the  problems  which  these 
iheories  allenipled  to  solve  wa*  dctvrmiued  by  the  con- 
ditions of  a  time  in  which  the  coherence  of  nations  and 
slates  was  threatened  on  ihi-  one  hand  hy  religious  dis- 
cord, and  on  ihe  other  by  the  claims  of  local  magnates 
as  against  the  Crown.  Hence  the  aim  of  thinkers  wast 
to  discover  something  which  would  secure  the  tmiiy  of 
the  Stale.  They  asked.  What  is  it  that  liolds  the  State 
together?  Must  there  not  be  some  supreme  Force  to 
overcome  tin-  various  forces  that  in  each  State  make  for 
division?  Where  is  that  Force  to  be  found?  Whence! 
comes  its  lille  to  rule?  In  what  persons  should  it  be 
vested?  Can  It  be,  or  ouglil  it  to  be.  checked?  These 
thinkers  did  not  approach  such  questions  by  an  induction 
from  the  facts  of  actual  states,  as  we  should  do,  but  were 
guided  parlly  by  the  dogmas  of  law  and  theology  which 
the  Middle  Ages  had  heiueaihcd  to  them,  partly  l>y  ab- 
stract theories  which  their  advocacy  of  kingly  authority, 
or  papal  claims,  or  popular  rights,  sviggested.  And  this 
explains  why  the  Koman  Catholic  writers,  who  might] 
have  been  expected  lo  maintain  Ihe  absolute  sovereignty  ■ 
of  kings  for  the  purpose  of  cru>hing  out  heresy,  are  often 
found  defending  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  arguingj 
for  the  right  lo  revolt  against  and  depose  a  heretical 
monarch,  such  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Elizabeth,  who 
had  fallen  away  from  obedience  to  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  whose  rights  came  from  the  grant  to  St. 
Peter. 

The  first  theory,  or  at  least  the  first  which  exerted 
wide  influence,  was  that  of  Bodin.  a  French  jurist,  whose 
book,  in  its  earliest  form,  was  published  in  15X'-  '"  his 
view  Sovereignty  or  Maitstas  is  the  highest  power  in  a 
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Stale,  which  is  subject  to  no  laws,  but  is  itscH  the  maker 
and  master  of  them.  It  may  reside  cither  in  one  person, 
which  is  the  best  and  normal  form,  or  in  a  number  of 
persons.  But  in  either  case  it  is  above  all  law,  incapable 
of  limitation  or  division,  and  having  an  absolute  claim 
to  the  obedience  of  all  its  subjects,  irrespective  of  the 
justice  or  policy  of  its  acts.  Hence  Bodin  rejects  all  so- 
called  limited  monarchies  and  restricted  governments; 
and  while  he  calls  ibe  Romano-Germanic  Empire  of  his 
day  not  a  monarchy  but  an  aristocracy,  he  finds  in  the 
French  monarchy  a  pure  autocracy  of  the  proper  type. 
Xfvertheless  even  Bodin  admits  that,  in  some  sort  of 
vague  way,  the  Sovereign  is  subject  to  the  Law  of  God 
and  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  conceives  that  he  is  there- 
fore bound  to  perform  any  contracts  he  may  make, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  property  and  of  personal 
freedom. 

The  boldest  and  most  logically  complete  counter 
theory  to  that  of  Bodin  came  from  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  his,  the  Calvinist  lohannes  Ahhusius  (John 
Althus  or  Althaus).  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  in 
1638.  Calvin  himself,  and  most  theologians  of  his 
school,  had  returned  to  the  ancient  theocralic  view  that 
civil  power  is  derived  from  God,  dwelUng  especially  on 
Romans  viii.  i.  .-Mlhusins,  however,  bases  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  on  a  contract  hctwcen  the  people  and 
ihe  ruler,  and  proceeds  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  former, 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  power  and  the  only  true  and 
permanent  depositary  of  sovereignly,  to  depose  the  ruler 
anil  resume  the  delegated  power  when  he  has  violated 
his  duties  and  transgressed  the  measure  of  authority 
granted  to  him '. 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Bodin  a  scheme  similar 
to  his,  but  more  thorough-going  was  propounded  by 
Thomas  Hobbcs  of  Malmcsbury.     This  scheme,  con- 

<  A  full  and  Inqtnfrtivf  Afo^RC  of  IhU  writcr'fe  Ihrurlrt  H  canlAinrA  In  Iho 
■*Tmlfahlp  f>L>ol(  lit  IVolfrMor  Oun  fiicr^e. /pA'tttitf*  AirtMiina  nitJ dir  H^fvlcJM- 
UKt^rr  malnrrr.-JilHrlm  5/aa/>/*Mri™,  ■  Will  [1  a  rrprrnaty  Of  Inlotiiuliuii  (»• 
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tained  in  the  book  eiilitled  Lrfialhan  (and  in  the  treatise 
De  Cive),  cannot  l>e  appreciated  williotit  remembering 
the  time  when  the  hook  was  wTilten,  and  the  circum- 
stances to  wtiicli  it  was  addressed.  So  directly  does  it 
contemplate  thetn  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a  political 
pamphlet — gigantic,  but  a  pamphlet.  The  Civil  War 
was  raging.  The  supreme  power  in  England  was  dis- 
puted between  the  King  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ecclesiastics,  both  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  had 
been  prominent  in  claiming  authority  for  their  rciigious 
views,  and  the  nation  was  splitting  up  partly  on  politi- 
cal, partly  on  ecclesiastical  lines.  Hohbcs  was  equally 
hostile  to  all  ecclesiastics — to  the  Anglican  theory  of 
divine  right,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  theory  of  a  cove- 
nant of  the  people  wilh  God.  Yet  he  did  not  like  to  base 
society  upon  mere  force,  because  in  that  he  could  find 
no  foundation  for  juslice  or  moral  obligation.  Hence 
lie  clung  to  the  notion  of  a  contract.  But  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  contr.ict,  which,  not  being  made  with  the  Sove- 
reign, and  being  itself  irrevocable,  can  give  no  ground 
for  insurrection.  .Seeing  disunion  and  confusion  all 
around  him,  and  men  divided  by  the  pretensions  of  jar- 
ring aulhorilies,  Hobbcs  conceived  that  the  three  things 
needful  were  (i)  to  find  a  basis  for  power  which  should 
be  permanent  and  inexpugnable,  (2)  to  make  power  one 
and  indivisible,  and  (3)  to  make  it  absolute  and  limitless. 
Perceiving  the  flaws  in  the  theory,  as  old  (in  a  rude  form) 
as  the  thirlccnih  century,  which  founded  government  on 
a  compact  between  Sovereign  and  People,  he  bases  hi* 
Sovereignty  on  a  covenant  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity with  every  other  member  to  surrender  all  their 
several  rights  and  powers  into  the  hands  of  one  Person 
(or  Body),  who  thereby  becomes  Sovereign,  but  as 
against  whom,  seeing  that  he  is  not  himself  a  party  to  the 
compact,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  those  who  made  it, 
because  they  made  it  not  with  him  but  with  one  another. 
His  authority  is  therefore  permanent  and  unlimited; 
nor  is  he,  like  Bodin's  Sovereign,  bound  by  any  pre- 
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cfhting  institutions.  As  the  people  have,  by  anttci- 
pmion,  ratified  all  his  acts,  everylliing  that  he  docs, 
however  harsh,  is  just,  and  gives  them  no  ground  for 
complaint.  Indeed  his  power  is  justified  by  the  Law  of 
Nature,  because  the  three  fundaiui;iital  Laws  oC  Nature 
arc  (i)  that  all  men  should  endeavour  to  secure  peace, 
(2)  that  an  individual  man  should  renounce  his  original 
rifihls  when  the  niajoniy  will  to  do  so,  {3)  that  every 
man  should  observe  ihe  covenants  whJcli  have  been  made 
by  him,  including  of  course  this  supreme  covenant. 

Though  Hobbes  is  chiefly  concerned  wilh  estabtisli- 
ing  his  Sovereign  de  iure,  and  making  his  de  iure  auto- 
cracy complete,  he  does  also  conceive  him  as  enjoying 
complete  dc  facto  power.  He  could  indeed  do  no  other- 
wise, for  the  Sovereign  he  describes  is  not  an  actual 
Sovereign.  Hobbes  does  not  profess  to  be  anaylsing 
existing  States,  or  explaining  existing  institutions.  He 
is  presenting  an  ideal  State,  and  arguing  that  mankind 
(and  in  particular  England)  will  never  be  rid  of  their 
present  troubles  until  this  AbsoUite  Sovereign  of  his 
has  been  inslaUi-d  with  a  df  iure  title  so  fully  recognized 
that  (/i-  foclD  power  will  follow.  Tlie  Civil  War  had  raised 
grave  questions  in  the  i/c  iure  sphere,  and  it  was  natural 
to  believe  that,  were  those  questions  out  of  the  way. 
Practical  Mastery  would  accompany  Legal  Sovereignty. 
Nor  was  it  so  strange  as  some  may  fancy  to-day,  tiuit  a 
philosopher  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  securing 
peace  and  order  under  a  monarch  limited  by  law,  or  in- 
deed under  any  government  consisting  of  elements  so 
antagonistic  as  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  were  then 
showing  themselves  to  be.  Hobbes  is  a  thinker  of  singu- 
lar clearness  and  precision.  He  is  cogent  in  argument, 
and  adheres  to  his  main  propositions  with  a  consistency 
greater  than  Bodin  had  shown.  He  sometimes  seems 
more  disputatious  than  philosophical.  Rut  the  reader 
who  woidd  judge  him  fairly  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
writing  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
time,  delivering  his  blows  now  at  the  Solemn  League 
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and  Covcnanl.  now  at  the  Levellers,  now  at  ihc  parlia- 
mcnlary  legalists ', 

Toward*  the  cml  of  the  following  century  Bcntham 
revived  Hobbes's  doctrine  of  Sovereignly,  taking  it  over, 
however,  not  so  much  as  either  an  ideal  conception,  or 
a  Miggcition  pointing  a  way  onl  of  civil  war,  but  rather 
as  embodying  the  characteristic  features  of  »  normal 
State.  Bcntham  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ingenuity, 
fertility,  and  boldness,  hut  he  was  sometimes  heedless; 
he  lived  before  the  days  of  what  wc  call  the  historical 
method,  and  he  had  a  hearty  contempt,  if  not  for  history, 
yet  for  the  legal  instiintions  it  had  produced,  which  in- 
deed he  thought  mostly  wrong.  Acconlingly,  neither 
the  abRohitisiic  proclivities  of  Hobhes,  nor  the  in.ippli- 
cability  of  the  Hobbesian  theory  to  the  majority  of  exist- 
ing governments,  deterred  him  from  adopting  a  doctrine 
which  pleased  liiin  by  its  subjection  of  vague  morality 
lo  precise  legality,  and  by  its  vigorous  assertion  of  the 
legal  onmipotcnce  of  an  authority  which  a  reformer  of 
his  drastic  type  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purjioses.  Benthani  therefore  had  practical  reasons  for 
his  adhesion  to  the  scheme  of  liobbes.  far  removed  as 
he  was  from  Hobbes's  notions  of  the  anarchic  State  of 
Nature  and  the  original  covenant.  But  John  Austin, 
Bentham's  disciple,  had  less  excuse  for  the  use  he  made 
of  Hobbes's  speculations.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
he  understood  Hobbes.  liowcvcr  this  may  be,  he  would 
seem  to  have  misconceived  the  position  in  which  Hobbes 
stood,  and  to  have  taken  the  latler's  argument  for  an 
absolute  Sovereign  a.s  the  best  way  of  constituting  au- 
thority in  a  Stale,  as  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  na- 
ture and  essence  of  authority  in  a  normal  State.  Hobbes 
wa*  ihe  advocate  of  a  scheme  intended  to  cure  actual 
political  evils.  Benlham  was  a  practical  reformer  of 
Ihe  law,  which  certainly  needed  reform,    Austin,  how- 
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c%-cr,  wrote  as  a  juriut,  professing  to  tJescribe  the  normal 
and  t>'pical  State.  He  was  therefore  bound  to  have 
some  regard  to  (acts,  and  to  present  a  theory  of  the 
Stale  which  would  have  explained  and  correlated  the 
facts,  putting  them  in  their  natural  and  true  connexion. 
Instead  of  this  he  has  given  us  a  theory,  which  is  so 
far  from  being  that  of  the  normal  modern  State,  that  it 
is  applicable  lo  only  two  kindit  of  States,  those  with  an 
omnipotent  legislature,  of  which  the  l,'nitcd  Kingdom 
and  the  laic  South  African  Republic  are  almost  the  only 
examples,  and  those  with  an  omnipotent  monarch,  of 
which  Russia  and  Montenegro  are  perhaps  the  only  in- 
stances among  civilized  countries.  In  nearly  all  free 
countries,  except  the  United  Kingdom,  legiilatures  are 
row  restrained  by  Rigid  constitutions,  so  that  there 
is  no  Sovereign  answering  the  .Austinian  detinitton.  In 
all  Muhamadan  countries  the  monarch  is  legally,  as  well 
as  practically,  restrainetl  by  his  inability  to  change  the 
Sacred  I^aw;  so  that,  even  in  those  countries  where  des- 
potism seems  at  first  sight  enthroned,  the  definition 
will  not  work.  Even  in  the  application  of  his  own  theory 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Austin  falls  into  an  error  which 
betrays  its  radical  unsoundness.  Though  he  defines  a 
Sovereign  as  '  the  determinate  superior  who  receives 
habitual  obedience  from  the  bulk  of  a  given  society ' — ■ 
a  definition  which  belongs  to  the  dc  facto  sphere  and 
suits  3  dc  facia  sovereign,  but  docs  not  touch  the  dc  iure 
sovereign,  who  may  have  no  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience— still  it  is  plain  that  his  eye  is  chiefly  fixed  on 
law  and  legal  right,  and  that  he  assumes  that  to  the  per- 
son who  enjoys  legal  right  obedience  will  in  fact  be  ren- 
dered. A  Greek  tyrant,  such  as  Agathoclcs  at  Syracuse, 
received  habitual  obedience  from  the  bulk  of  the  Syra- 
cusans ;  but  he  was  clearly  not  Sovereign  dc  iiire^.  But 
Austin,  when  he  comes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  finds 
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his  Sovi'reign  not  in  Parliamenl.  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation  consisting  of  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ia 
the  two  former  parts  of  Parliament,  along  with — ^not  the 
House  of  Commons,  but — the  qualilicd  electors  of  the 
nation!  Tljis  view  is  opposed  not  only  to  law.  but  also 
to  history,  which  shows  that  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation  has  never  been  deemed  to  consist  of  or  include 
'trustees'  (as  Austin  calls  them)  for  the  Nation,  but  to 
be  the  Nation  itnelf,  assembled  for  national  purposes,  its 
members  being  either  in  their  own  right  or,  as  repre- 
sentatives, plenipotentiary,  and  enjoying,  in  contempla- 
tion of  Law — just  a»  much  as  did  the  primitive  Folk 
Mot  from  which  Parliament  has  gradually  developed — 
the  plenitude  of  tlic  nation's  powers.  It  i&  moreover 
opposed  lo  ihc  fads  of  the  case,  because  the  electors  of 
the  country  do  not  legislate,  and  have  no  legal  means 
of  legislating.  Their  content  is  not  required  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  most  revolutionary  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Swiss  electors  and  Can- 
tons is  required  to  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederation.  A  statute  might  conceivably 
be  passed,  of  which  five-sixths  of  the  electors  notoriously 
disapproved,  and  yet  it  would  be  just  as  good  a  statute 
as  one  against  which  no  voice  had  been  raised.  Parlia- 
ment may  even  give  itself  a  competence  which  the  elec- 
tors never  contemplated,  as  it  did  when  it  passed  the 
Septennial  Act, 

Some  of  those  who  have  admitted  that  Beniham's  and 
Austin's  theory  is  historically  indefensible,  have  sought 
to  c.vcuse  its  faults  on  the  ground  that  we  must  test 
theories,  not  by  the  facts  of  nascent  conununities,  but 
by  those  which  the  fully-grown  modern  State  presents. 
But  it  is  in  truth  quite  as  inapplicable  to  most  of  these 
modern  States  as  it  is  lo  ruder  societies.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Auslro- Hungarian  monarchy.  Where,  on 
Austin's  principles,  does  Sovereignty  reside  in  this  dual 
State?   The  ultimate  legislative  authority,  tliat  is  to  say. 
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the  autliority  whicli  receives  commands  from  no  other 
authority,  but  gives  them  to  others,  is  to  be  foiiiid  in  the 
so-called  Delegations,  each  composed  of  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  as  many  of  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath.  IJut  these  are  themselves  chosen 
by  the  two  subordinate  Pariiamcnts,  and  must  therefore 
be  subordinate  lo  them,  if  llie  British  House  of  Com- 
mons is  subordinate  to  the  British  I^lectorate.  More- 
over, the  Delegations  can  legislate  on  a  few  |>rcscril>cd 
subjects  ordy,  all  other  subjects  belonging  either  to  the 
two  Pariianients  respectively,  or,  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  provinces  [Krmiliindc) 
which  make  up  the  Austrian  federation,  and  the  Delega- 
tions derive  their  authority  from  laws  passed  by  the 
Austrian  Rcichsrath  and  by  the  Hungarian  Parliamertt. 
Where  then  docs  Sovereignty  reside?  Is  it  in  the  au- 
thorities which  made  the  Constitution?  The  Austrian 
half  of  the  Monarchy  received  its  Constitution  from 
five  Statutes  passed  in  1867,  which  can  be  changed  only 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Kcichs- 
rAth;  the  Hungarian  half  from  the  laws  of  1848,  which 
the  Emperor  King  agreed  to  bring  into  force  in  1867, 
and  which  apparently  the  Parliament,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Monarch,  can  amend.  There  is  evidently  no  hope 
of  finding  any  one  Sovereign,  in  the  sense  of  the  Aus- 
tinian  definition,  for  this  great  and  powerful  State'. 
Or  lake  the  United  States,  whose  Constitution  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  model  for  many  more  recent  confedera- 
tions. Austin  places  Sovereignty  in  the  ultimate  power 
which  can  alter  the  Constitution,  vir.  the  people  (or 
peoples) — I  use  both  phrases  to  avoid  controversy — 
of  the  States.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  people  (or  peo- 
ples) of  the  States  are  not  a  body  habitually  acting. 
They  did  not  act  at  all  from  1810  till  1867.    They  have 
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not  acted  since  1870.  It  was  because  it  was  impossible 
to  get  them  lo  act  that  the  question  of  slavery  proved 
insohible  by  constitutional  means.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing unreal  and  artificial  in  ascribing  Sovereignty  to  a 
boily  which  ii  almost  always  in  abeyance?  Moreover, 
the  majorities  by  which  the  Constitution  can  legally  be 
ameniled  are  very  rarely  attainable;  ami  when  ihey  are 
not  aiiainable,  there  woulil  Iherefore  seem  to  be  no 
SovereigTi  ai  all.  And  as  regards  one  point — the  equal 
repreieniaiioii  of  the  Slates  in  the  Senate,  even  a  ihree- 
fonrtlis  majority  of  States  can  do  nothing  against  the 
will  of  the  Stale  or  States  proposed  to  be  affected,  a  fur- 
ther absurd  result  of  the  doctrine.  One  might  pursue  the 
argument  by  examining  the  case  of  other  federations, 
inch  as  the  Germanic  Empire,  both  the  oh!  one  and  the 
new  one,  and  show  to  what  strange  results  these  Ans- 
tinian  principles  wonld  lead.  But  the  above  illustra- 
tions may  suffice  to  indicate  the  extreme  artificiality  of 
the  doctrine  that  Sovereignty  cannot  be  divided,  as  ear- 
lier illustrations  have  shown  the  inconveniences  of  con- 
founding  purely  legal  supremacy  with  actual  mastery. 

Austin  denies  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
a  government  ilc  iure  and  one  de  facto,  because  Sove- 
reignty dc  itirc  must  itself  issue  from  the  Sovereign  him- 
self, and  the  same  person  cannot  be  both  creature  and 
creator.  If  this  means  that  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  Czar,  being  legally  omnipotent  cannot  be  legally 
controlled,  tt  is  an  obvious,  but  infertile  remark,  and  it 
conceals  the  really  material  fact  that  both  authorities 
are  obeyed  because  the  long-settled  custom  or  law  of 
the  country  has  formed  the  habii  of  obeying  and  the 
notion  that  it  h  a  duty  to  obey.  If  it  means  that  every 
Sovereign  dc  facto  is  also  Sovereign  de  iurc,  or  the  con- 
verse, it  is  untnie.  Hobbes  had  a  reason  for  bringing 
in  obedience  as  the  test  of  the  Sovereign,  Benlhani  and 
Austin  have  not  this  reason,  for  they  are  in  the  sphere 
of  law.  and  law  is  not  concerned  with  obedience  as  a 
fad.    The  right  of  a  Sovereign  to  be  obeyed  docs  not 
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to  the  lawyer  rest  on  Force,  for  he  assumes  that  wher- 
ever law  exists  it  will  make  itself  prevail. 


VII.     QURSTIONS   RECAKUINC   SOVKkBlGMTV    LlAIlt.E 
TO   BE  CONFOUNDED. 

In  most  of  the  speculations  of  the  school  which  traces 
its  origfin  to  Hobbcs,  and  indeed  in  some  of  Hobbcs' 
critics  also,  there  would  seem  lo  be  a  confusion  of  two 
or  more  of  six  different  thingfs,  viz. : — 

1.  The  conception  and  defimtion  of  Ifgal  supremacy. 

2.  T\k  conce]>tion  of  practical  niasiery, 

3.  The  hiitorical  <]iiestion  as  to  the  ori^n  of  the  no- 

tion of  Ltgal  Right. 

4.  The  historical  fpiCislion  as  to  the  origin  of  organized 
political  comituinitics  in  general,  and  of  the  habit 

of  obedience  therein. 

5.  The  moral  obligation  on  the  members  of  a  State 

to  render  obedience  to  the  anthoritics  within 
it.  whether  those  authorities  rule  by  law  or  by 
force. 

6.  The  moral  obligations  which  bind  the  holder  of 

power,  whether  de  iurc  or  dc  facto. 

In  the  hands  of  Bcntham,  whom  Attstin  follows,  the 
two  last-mentioned  confusions,  which  exercised  men's 
minds  in  the  days  of  Hobbcs  and  Locke,  have  disap- 
peared, Bcntham  has  seen,  and  has  stated  with  admira- 
ble clearness,  the  line  which  divides  the  province  of 
morality  from  that  of  legal  obligation. 

But  he  has  mixed  up  the  other  four,  and  especially 
the  first  two — for  it  is  rather  by  implication  than  by  ex- 
press words  that  his  writings  cover  the  questions  of 
the  historical  origin  of  Right  and  of  the  Suie — in  a  way 
that  has  clouded  the  minil  of  many  a  student  since  his 
time,  and  has  in  particular  produced  two  capital  errors, 
that  of  regarding  f-aw  a*  primarily  and  normally  a  com- 
mand, which  it  certainly  was  not  at  first  and  is  only 
partially  now,  and  that  of  denying  the  legal  quality  of 
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Customary  Law,  which  has  hecn  in  all  coiintrie*  the 
most  fcrlilc,  aiid  is  »till  in  some  practically  the  only 
source  of  law.  This  confusion  seems  lo  have  been  due 
mainly  lo  two  cimses.  One  is  the  omission  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hobbes  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  history  of 
States  and  Governments,  and  to  perceive  that  in  many 
stages  of  their  growth  the  dchnttions  which  may  suit  a 
normal  modern  Stale  are  (jiiite  inapplicable.  The  other 
is  the  attempt  to  fuid  concise  and  summary  definitions 
and  descriptions  which  will  suit  all  modern  Slates  gene- 
rally, whatever  their  diversities  from  one  another,  or 
(to  put  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form)  the  habit  of 
arbitrarily  assuming  one  kind  of  modern  State  to  be  the 
normal  State,  even  though  the  trend  of  recent  tendency 
may  be  a\vay  from  that  type.  Tlie  remark  of  Bacon, 
that  men  arc  prone  to  assume  a  greater  uniformity  in 
Nature  than  in  fact  exists,  and  to  conceal  real  distinc- 
tions under  identical  nomenclature,  finds  an  application 
in  the  moral  and  political  sciences  as  well  as  in  the 
sciences  we  call  physical.  This  besetting  sin  of  those 
who  frame  logical  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  ab- 
stract notions  has  led  the  so-called  Analytic  School  of 
jurists  sometimes  to  ignore  the  most  material  facts, 
sometimes  to  twist  their  definitions  into  a  sense  far 
removed  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word*  they 
use. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  supposed  to  surround  the  subject  of  Sovereignty 
arc  largely  factitious  difficulties,  and  spring  from  the  at- 
tempts made  lo  answer  questions  essentially  different 
by  the  same  terms.  Had  the  qualifying  terms  de  iure  or 
de  faclo  been  added  every  time  the  word  '  Sovereignty  ' 
was  used,  most  of  these  difficulties  would  have  dis- 
appeared. If  we  take  the  six  (jue-ttions  ju*l  staled,  and 
examine  each  by  itself,  there  will  be  nowadays  no  great 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  answer  which  each  ought  to 
receive. 

Questions  i  and  3  have  been  already  dealt  with. 
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When  the  qualification  de  iure  or  dc  facto,  as  the  case 
ttiay  be,  is  in  each  case  added,  there  need  be  no  more 
my»ter>-  about  cither  of  them. 

As  regards  3  and  4,  i.e.  the  origin  of  political  power, 
whether  dc  facio  or  de  iure,  the  reply  of  history  is  un- 
equivocal. There  never  was  and  never  could  have  been 
any  social  contract  in  the  sense  either  of  Hobbcs  or  of 
Rousseau  or  of  any  of  the  other  phi!o«ophtTs  who  have 
discovered  in  such  a  fact  the  foundaiiun  of  organized 
society.  Political  communities,  as  every  one  will  now 
adniii,  grew  up  nf  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
needs  of  common  defence,  of  religious  belief,  of  habit, 
of  the  aggregative  and  imitative  instincts  of  mankind. 
Law  grew  out  of  custom,  and  showed  itself  first,  in  most 
races,  in  the  form  of  rules  (or  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
whether  regarding  property  or  regarding  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  for  mnrder  or  other  personal  injury. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  (as  a  general  rule)  authority  based 
on  pliysical  force,  the  form  in  which  Sovereignty  dc  facto 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  begun,  preceded  autho- 
rity de  iure,  for  the  two  have  usually  grown  up  together, 
custom  having  in  it  an  clement  of  fear  and  an  element 
of  moral  deference:  and  in  this  growth  physical  force  has 
played  no  such  predominant  part  as  the  school  of  Hobhes 
and  Austin  assign  to  it.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual man  the  most  important,  if  not  the  largest 
part  of  his  knowledge  is  that  which  he  acquired  in  the 
semi-conscious  years  of  childhood,  so  the  chief  (lart  of 
the  work  of  forming  political  societies  was  done  by 
tribes  and  small  city  communities  before  they  began  to 
be  conscious  that  they  were  forming  institutions  under 
which  to  live:  and  the  leading  conceptions  of  law  and 
procedure  were  definite  and  potent  before  the  begin- 
nings of  that  direct  legislation  by  a  Sovereign  which  is 
now  representcfl  as  the  normal  action  of  an  organized 
political  body.  Nor  is  the  power  of  the  community  as 
a  whole,  apart  from  its  titular  Sovereign  or  its  represen- 
tative organ.1,  extinct  to-day.    It  survives  in  the  vague 
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but  irresistible  force  of  public  opinioii  which  controls  all 
those  organs. 

When  we  come  to  the  two  last  of  the  above  questions 
(5  and  6)  we  find  that  a  >har|>  dii.tinction  between  Legal 
Soverciftnty  and  Praciical  Mastery  makes  it  easier  to 
solve  the  problems  they  raise.  Obedience  to  a  ruler 
who  is  Sovereign  only  dc  facie  and  not  also  df  lure  is  not 
now  deemed  a  duty,  unless  the  ruler  de  uirc  be  powerless, 
or  cannot  be  ascertained,  in  which  cases  it  may  be  for  the 
general  good  that  the  actual  holder  of  power,  even  un- 
lawfully obtained,  should  he  supported  as  against  an- 
archy or  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  But  to  our  minds 
power  de  facto,  apart  from  legal  sanction,  carries  no  title 
to  respect.  When  it  ts  abused,  the  good  citizen  not  only 
may  but  ought  to  resist  it. 

With  the  Sovereign  de  iure  the  case  is  different.  He 
has  a  (>rima  fade  claim  to  obedience,  which  can  be  re- 
biitled  or  disregarded  only  in  one  of  three  events,  (a) 
if  he  has  lo^l  dc  facto  power,  and  is  therefore  unable  to 
perform  a  Sovereign's  <Utiif%,  [if]  if  he  has,  in  a  State 
where  his  i>i)wfrs  arc  limited,  himself  .so  gravely  trans- 
gressed the  lonuiluliun  or  laws  as  either  legally  or 
morally  to  forfeit  bis  .Soven-ignly,  (c)  if  in  a  State  where 
his  powers  are  not  limited  by  the  Consliiulion  he  has 
so  abused  his  legal  power  as  to  become  in  facl  a  TyraiU, 
a  foe  to  ihe  objects  of  peace,  security,  ami  justice,  for 
which  government  exists.  In  each  of  these  cases  it 
would  be  now  generally  held  thai  the  citizen  is  absolved 
from  his  allegiance,  and  that  the  sacred  right  of  insur- 
rection which  the  rrcnch  of  the  Revohuion  and  their 
friend  Jefferson  so  highly  prized  must  come  into  play. 
Ill  case  (fr)  the  proper  course  would  seem  to  be  to  resist 
the  c/i'  iurc  Sovereign  by  conslilulional  means,  so  far  as 
they  will  go,  and  only  in  the  last  resort  by  force.  If 
his  transgressions  have  gone  so  far  as  to  work  forfeiture 
of  his  legal  rights,  he  is  of  course  no  longer  Sovereign 
dc  iure.  In  case  (r),  where  no  constitutional  remedy 
exists,  the  formerly  de  iure  ruler,  since  he  has  made 
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himself  a  mere  TjTant  or  ruler  against  law.  has  created 
3  state  of  war  between  himself  and  the  citizens,  and  oppo- 
sition to  him  becomes  (as  in  ihe  case  of  the  mere  dc  facto 
tyrant)  a  duty  which  is  of  stronger  or  weaker  obligation 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  enormity  of  his  offences, 
and  the  greater  or  les&  prospect  of  success  in  such 
opposition. 

As  respects  the  moral  restraiiils  by  which  the  Sove- 
reign, whether  de  facio  or  dc  iun;  ouglit  to  hold  himself 
bound,  few  will  now  dispute  that  they  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  bind  an  individual  man  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  human  life.  Each  must  use  his 
power  in  accordance  with  the  genera!  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  honour,  regarding  actual  power  as  a  trust  from 
Divine  Providence,  and  legal  power  as  a  trust  from  the 
community  also.  Only  in  a  single  point  woidd  it  seem 
that  there  may  be  a  difFescnce.  though  one  whose  limits 
are  difficult  to  fix  in  practice,  between  the  moral  duty 
of  a  Sovereign  and  that  of  an  individual  good  citiien. 
Both  are  equally  boun<l  In  strict  justice,  strict  good 
faiih,  strict  avoidance  of  cruelly,  or  even  unnecessary 
harshness.  But  while  the  individual  ought  often  to  be 
not  merely  just  but  also  generous,  since  il  is  only  his 
own  resources  which  generosity  will  impair,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Sovereign  has  no  right  to  be  generous 
OHt  of  the  resources  of  the  community  for  which  he  is 
only  a  trustee.  Similarly,  while  the  good  man  may  risk 
his  own  life  to  save  the  live*  of  othe^^^,  the  ruler  must 
not  risk  the  life  of  the  community,  because  he  has  not 
been  entrusted  with  any  such  power.  To  this  il  ha*  been 
answered  that  the  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  community  ought  to  desire  and  will  desire  that  its 
powers  should  be  exercised  in  the  best  and  highest  spirit 
(or  the  good  of  its  members  and  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  may  upon  this  assumption  do  everything  which  a 
high-minded  community  would  do  were  it  consulted. 
The  question,  though  seldom  a  practical  one,  is  both  in- 
teresting ami  difficult,  for  even  if  the  analogy  of  trustce- 
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sliip  be  admitted,  there  is  room  for  much  controversy  u-l 
to  the  application  of  the  principle  in  each  p»rliciilar  casfc 

Some  few  publicists  have  argued  ihat  the  Sovereign 
Power  in  a  State  is  entirely  discharged  from  all  moral 
obhgations  when  it  is  a  question  of  preserving  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  itself,  and  that  violence,  injustice,  and 
bad  faith  then  become  legitimate  expedients.  In  reply 
to  such  a  detestable  doctrine,  it  is  enough  to  observe 
(first)  that  as  the  Sovereign  would  he  hiinsolf  the  judge 
of  what  docs  involve  Ihc  life  of  ihe  Stale,  he  would  be 
sure  to  abuse  liis  freedom  front  moral  ties  in  cases  where 
the  supposed  justification  did  not  really  arise,  and  that 
thus  all  confidence  of  one  nation  in  the  good  faith  of  an- 
other would  be  destroyed,  and  (secondly)  that  the  argu- 
ment must  go  so  far  as  to  put  the  claim  of  a  Slate  to 
preserve  its  collective  existence  higher  ihan  that  of  the 
individual  to  prcserxe  himself,  from  death,  for  no  one 
will  contend  that  an  individual  is  jit^tilied  in  killing  an- 
other man  (except  of  course  in  self-defence)  or  bringing 
a  false  charge  against  him,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  own 
life. 

This  (lue.tlion  need  not  he  pursued,  because  it  lies 
rather  outside  the  particular  subject  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  liiil  a  few  words  may  fitly  be  said  re- 
garding the  bearing  of  the  distinction  between  that  which 
exists  lif  iurt  and  that  which  exists  df  farlo  on  the  (jucs- 
tions  that  have  arii<en  regarding  Sovereignty  in  the 
international  sphere. 

VIII.    SOVEKRICNTV   1t4    INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS, 


In  that  sphere  there  is  no  Law,  in  Ihe  strict  modern 
sense, because  no  superior  authorily  capable  of  adjudicat- 
ing on  disputes  and  enforcing  rules. and  therefore  we  can- 
not speak  of  the  Sovereignty  of  one  State  over  another 
State  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  Person  or  Body  within 
a  State  may  he  called  Legally  Supreme  over  the  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  where  sonic  legal  tie  lias  been  created  be- 
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tween  two  or  more  States,  placing  one  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion, we  may  say  that  inferiority  exists  de  iure,  while  if 
there  is  merely  an  actual  and  continuing  disposition  of 
the  weaker  one  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  stronger, 
there  is  inferiority  de  facto.  Where  the  laws  made  by 
the  legislative  aiithorily  of  one  State  directly  bind  the 
subjecu  of  another  Slate,  the  latter  State  cannot  be 
called  in  any  sense  Sovereign,  lint  between  this  case 
and  that  of  absolute  independence  there  are  several 
grades  of  what  may  be  called  semi-Sovereignty,  or  (per- 
haps more  correctly)  imperfecl  Sovereignty.  The  de- 
pendent State,  though  not  amenable  to  the  laws  or  courts 
o(  the  superior  one,  may  have  no  right  to  hold  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  States,  or  may,  though  entitled  to 
send  and  receive  envoys,  have  bound  itself  by  a  treaty 
with  the  superior  State  to  submit  for  the  approval  of 
the  latter  any  treaty  it  may  conclude.  Or  again,  it  may 
have  formally  accepted  the  protection  of  the  superior 
State,  or  have  undertaken  to  receive  its  executive  head 
from  the  latter,  or  to  pay  tribute  to  the  latter.  In  all 
Bwch  cases  the  tie  duly  formed  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  State,  and  notified  to  other  Slates,  is  a  fact  of 
high  diplomatic  moiucnl  in  deterniining  the  interna- 
tional status  of  the  inferior  State.  Other  Stales  are 
bound  by  international  usage  to  take  note  of  the  fact, 
&nd  for  one  of  them  to  attempt  to  send  an  ambassador 
to,  or  make  a  treaty  with,  an  inferior  State  which  had 
bound  itself  to  a  superior  State  in  the  way  above  indi- 
cated, would  constitute  a  grave  breach  of  comity— 
would  be  treated  as  what  diplomatists  call '  an  unfriendly 
act.'  Although,  therefore,  there  Is  no  Law,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  binding  these  inferior  States,  but  only 
B  Contract,  still  they  may  appropriately  be  said  to  be 
de  iiire  dependent,  or  imperfectly  sovereign.  The  world 
is  full  of  them.  There  are  a  great  many  in  India,  bound 
to  the  British  Crown  by  engagements  which  make  them 
more  or  less  subject  to  British  control.  Rumania  and 
Servia  were  formerly  in  this  position.    There  is  one  left 
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ill  Soiuh-Kaslern  liiiropc,  Hulgam.  alihoiigli  the  tie 
binding  il  lo  the  Turkish  Siilian  is  wearing  vi-ry  ihiii*. 
Bulgaria  is  not  precliided  from  sending  envoys  and  mak- 
ing irealies.  llicre  is  one  in  North  Africa^Tiinift — 
whicli  is  now,  in  all  but  naint-  and  legal  intendment,  a 
province  of  France.  Another  African  case,  that  of  the 
late  South  African  Republic,  which,  though  it  coidd 
accredit  and  receive  envoys,  was  liable  to  have  any  treaty 
made  1>y  it  (except  with  its  neighbour  republic)  disap- 
proved by  Great  Britain,  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy. Probably  it  should  not  have  been  called  cither  ati 
inlernationally  Sovereign  State,  or  a  Dependent  State, 
but  rather  a  State  dependent  for  one  particular  purpose 
and  independent  tor  otiiers.  The  position  of  Kgyp* — 
which  is  dc  iurc  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  M>me 
purposes,  is  also  dc  iurc  (for  certain  other  purposes) 
under  the  control  of  six  European  Powers,  and  is  de  facto 
under  the  control  of  one  of  those  six — is  a  very  peculiar 
one.  The  varieties  of  relation  in  which  one  State  may 
legally  stand  to  another  arc  indeed  endless,  and  elude 
any  broad  classification. 

Quite  different  from  these  cases  art  those  in  which 
a  State,  though  practically  dependent  on  another  State, 
has  contracted  no  public  engagement  which  affects  her 
theoretical  independence.  In  sitch  cases,  third  parties 
(I'.f.  States)  arc  not  prima  facie  bound  (by  international 
usage  and  comity)  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
inferior  State  is  dc  facto  dependent.  They  may  properly 
treat  it  as  being  completely  Sovereign.  Hut  just  as  there 
arc  some  cases  in  which  a  de  facto  Sovereign  becomes 
morally  entitled  to  obedience  from  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity, so  there  are  some  extreme  cases  in  which  a 
State,  while  technically  independent,  is  notoriously  so 
much  dc  facto  under  the  protection  and  control  of  a 
stronger  State  that  it  would  be  improper  for  third  parties 

'  Tlwponilioo  uf  liiuiniii.  otni(iit(l  by  AuHflabglnol  yd  fonnally  HVfinl  fruol 
the  OlcornaiY  Kmplrvt  h  tomrwhai  (ilffrrrdl  [I  ntif  hr  rompurd  wilh  Ihnt  a1 
l.olhbn  In  itiFhanflaaf  thr  liln|[of  Si^iin  ubuuiilicenit  of  tbcl«albc«iiltir7.  [Hough 
in  Lhnlcaac  iheccmk)'  bavc  boeu  a  <|u<uJ-IeuJii1  nUllM. 
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to  ignore  Ihe  actiiul  relation.  England  (strictly  speak- 
ing) has  no  legal  control  over  Afghanistan  or  Nepal, 
and  had  none  over  independent  Unrnia  down  to  1885, 
but  Burma  was  annexed  because  il  loyed  with  Krancc, 
and  any  JiegotJaiions  by  a  third  power  with  Afghanivtau 
or  Nepal  would  be  resentoi!  by  Kngland,  Persia  may 
possibly  sink  into  a  similar  position  a>  regards  Russia. 


IX.    SOVKRKIONTV   IN    A    FkDEKATIOK. 

One  peculiar  case  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  which 
theoretical  views  of  thi*  nature  of  Sovereignly,  and  a 
certain  tendency  to  confuse  the  spheres  of  dc  iun'  and 
r/c  facio,  produce  difficnltics.  It  is  the  case  of  communi- 
ties uniting  themselves  in  a  Federation,  and  resigning 
to  it  a  |)art  of  their  self-government,  and  either  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  Sovereignty.  There  have  been 
(cvcral  such  instances,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine 
one. 

When  the  thiriecn  semi-independent  States — semi- 
indcpcndcnt  becanse  they  had  parted  with  some  of  their 
powers  by  the  instrument  of  confederation  of  1776 — that 
lay  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Xorth  America  adopted 
(between  1787  and  ijfjl)  the  newly  lUafted  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union,  they  neither  expressly  reserved  nor 
expressly  disclaimed  the  right  to  withdraw  from  it  and 
resume  their  ])revious  condition.  Questions  presently 
aro&c  as  10  the  right  of  a  State  to  treat  as  null  any  act 
of  the  Federal  legislaliire  whieb  she  deemed  to  go  be- 
yond the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution, 
and  ultimately  as  to  her  right  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  Union.  In  the  discussions  of  these  points 
much  stress  was  laid  on  the  sovereignty  which  the  seve- 
ral States  had  (so  it  was  urged)  originally  possessed, 
which  they  had  never  in  terms  renounced,  and  which 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
had.  when  it  declared  that  no  State  could  be  sued  by  a 
private  person,  virtually  admitted. 
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The  earlier  stalesnien,  such  as  Hamilton  and  Madison, 
held  that  Sovercigiiij'  was  by  the  ConKTitution  divided 
between  the  Nation,  acting  through  Congress  and  the 
President,  and  the  States.  This  was  all  the  more  natural, 
bccanse  both  the  National  and  the  State  organs  of  gov- 
ernment were  agents  of  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  all  powers  had  come,  and  in  whom,  there- 
fore, ultimate  Sovereignty  must  lie,  though  whether  in 
the  people  as  one  whole,  or  in  the  several  peoples  of 
the  several  States,  was  another  question.  But  the  pub- 
licists of  the  next  generation,  who  on  each  side  led  the 
contest  over  slavery,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  doc- 
trine of  division.  Like  Ilodin,  Hobbcs,  Bentham.  and 
other  Europeans,  they  proclaimed  Siovereignty  indivisi- 
ble; but  while  the  Northern  men  found  it  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Southerners,  led  by  Calhoun,  insisted 
that  it  remained  in  the  several  Stales,  suspended  or  tem- 
porarily qualified,  but  capable  of  resuming  its  former 
proportions  in  each  Slate  whenever  that  State  should 
quit  the  Union. 

On  these  questions,  which  were  treated  as  questions 
of  pure  law.  there  was  immense  debate — acute,  learned, 
passionate,  and  such  debate  might  have  gone  on  for 
ever;  for  each  side  bad  a  perfectly  arguable  case,  the 
point  being  one  which  the  Constitution  had  {perhaps 
intentionally)  evaded.  The  term  Sovereignty  acquired 
to  the  disputants  a  sort  of  mystic  meaning,  and  many 
■  forgot  that  while  the  respective  rights  of  the  nation  and 
the  States  were  de  uire  the  same  in  i860  as  they  had  been 
in  i7*;j'.  a  "ew  slate  of  things  bad  in  fact  grown  up, 
which  the  old  dc  iure  conception  did  not  suit.  Contro- 
versy there  would  in  any  case  have  been,  but  the  contro- 
versy was  greatly  darkened  by  the  metaphysical  cha- 
racter which  the  use  of  the  abstract  term  Sovereignty 
imparled  to  it:  and  which  helped  to  conceal  the  mo- 
mentous change  which  the  political  conditions  of  the 
country  had  undergone. 

The  moral  of  a  concrete  case  like  this  is  the  same  as 
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that  suggested  by  a  study  of  tlie  errors  of  the  modern 
followers  of  Hobbes.  Hobbes  sceiii»  to  assume  that 
his  Sovereign  de  turc  will  be  also  Sovereign  de  facto. 
Austin  cannot  admit  any  one  to  be  a  Sovereign  who  is 
not  so  both  dc  iurc  and  de  facto.  The  lawyers  on  both 
sides  in  America  grew  so  hot  over  their  legal  contro- 
versy as  to  forget  the  incompetence  of  law  to  deal  with 
certain  classe*  of  question*.  They  ignored  history,  and 
got  too  far  away  from  facts.  In  the  sphere  of  pure  law 
political  facts  need  not  be  regarded,  for  Law  assumes 
that  while  it  remains  law  its  decisions  will  be  accepted. 
But  when  it  is  attempted  to  transfer  the  principles  and 
conclusions  of  law  to  the  sphere  of  controversies  in 
which  not  only  vast  interests,  but  also  violent  passions 
are  engaged,  there  is  danger  that  the  law  may  turn  out 
not  lo  have  been  made  for  the  new  facts  and  not  to  be 
capable  of  dealing  with  them,  so  that  efforts  lo  apply  it 
to  them  will  not  carry  the  full  moral  weight  which  law 
ought  lo  exert.  That  each  party  should  have  a  pl3u»ibl« 
legal  case  makes  the  risk  of  conflict  greater,  because 
men  think  themselves  justified  in  resorting  to  force  to 
defend  their  legal  case,  whereas  if  they  left  law  out  of 
the  matler,  they  might  be  more  willing  to  consider  their 
chances  of  practical  success,  and  therefore  more  ready 
to  accept  a  compromise.  W^hat  is  deemed  a  good  case 
de  mre  has  sometimes  proved  a  temptation  to  a  weak 
State  to  resist  when  it  had  belter  have  agreed  with  its 
adversary,  or  a  temptation  lo  a  sirong  Stale  to  abuse 
its  strength,  whether  by  resorting  to  force  when  it 
ought  to  have  accepted  arbitration,  or  by  expending 
on  the  annihilation  of  its  opponent  an  amount  of 
blood  and  wealth  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  issues 
involved. 

Knots  which  the  law  cannot  untie  may  have  to  be 
cut  by  the  sword.  So  it  happened  in  the  ease  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  tried  it*  hand  and 
failed.  The  only  legislative  authority  which  could  have 
been  invoked  to  settle  the  dispute  by  constitutional 
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means  was  one  consisiiug  of  a  Iwo-thirtU  majority  of 
each  House  ami  a  ihrcc-foiirtlis  niajorily  of  the  States 
(acting  either  through  Conventions  or  through  their 
iegislalures),  such  being  the  only  authority  cai>iiblc  of 
amending  the  ConMitiition.  It  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  majority  uf  threc-fonrlhs  of  the  States 
for  an  amendment  dealing  with  slavery  or  with  State 
sovereignty.  The  resources  of  law  being  exhausted,  the 
question  of  Sovereignty  was  tried  de  facto  by  a  war  which 
lasled  nearly  four  years,  and  in  which  about  a  miUion  of 
men  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 


X.  Conclusion. 


Upon  a  review  of  the  long  and,  on  the  whole,  un- ' 
profitable  controversies  that  have  been  waged  regarding 
the  abstract  nature  of  Sovereignty,  one  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  German 
philosophers  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  these  controversies 
have  been  at  botlOTii  political  rather  than  philosophical, 
each  theory  having  been  prompted  by  (he  wish  to  get 
a  speculative  basi»  for  a  practical  propaganda.  It  was 
»0  when  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  at  war  in  the 
days  after  Gregory  the  Ninth  and  Boniface  the  Kighth. 
It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Hodin,  of  Althaus,  of  Ilobbes, 
of  Locke,  of  Rousseau,  of  De  Maistre  and  Hallcr.  Tli« 
Romans  and  the  English  have  contributed  less  to  these 
controversies  than  most  other  nations,  nol  only  because 
both  have  been  eminently  practical  as  well  as  eminently 
legal-minded  peoples,  but  because  both  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a  clear  de  iurc  Sovereign,  who  was  for 
some  centuries  in  Rome,  and  has  been  for  some  cen- 
turies in  England  (with  short  transitional  periods,  in 
both  cases,  of  tmcertainty),  the  undisputed  possessor 
not  only  of  dc  iurf,  but  also  of  de  fcuto  power.  Save 
during  a- few  intervals  of  conflict,  all  that  we  English 
have  needed  to  know  aboat  Sovereignty  i*  where  the 
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law  places  it '.  We  were  beginning  to  know  this  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  just  at  the  lime 
when  Hodin's  book  opens  the  long  disputations  of  post- 
mediaeval  theorists.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  set  forth  the 
legal  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  words  to  whose  clear- 
ness and  ampHtude  nothing  can  he  added  to-day-.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  struggle  which  arose  over  the 
respective  rights  of  the  component  parts  of  this  com- 
posite Sovereign  was  settled  de  facio  by  a  civil  war  and 
by  a  revolution,  which  negatived  any  right  of  separate 
legislation  claimed  for  the  Crown  and  placed  the  judi- 
ciary in  a  position  of  independence.  Yet  the  change 
then  made  de  facto  was  so  far  from  being  fully  expressed 
dt'  iurv  thai  whoever  should  to-day  study  legal  texts  only, 
might  conclude  that  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
are  just  as  important  members  of  the  composite  Sove- 
reign as  is  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  1689  de  iure 
Sovereignty  has  coincided  with  de  facfo  obedience.  The 
idea  that  power  dc  facto  naturally  goes  along  with  au- 
thority de  iwc  has  grown  to  be  almost  a  part  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's mental  constitulJon.  a  happy  result  whereof  let 
us  all  say — Eslo  pcrfctiia.  France  and  Germany  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  their  history,  and  consequently 
more  prolific  in  iheir  theories.  Yet  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  belated  defenders  of  the  old  doctrine  of '  divine 
right,'  Frenchmen  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  source  of 
all  political  power,  and  ihe  Germans,  equally  agreed 
upon  this  point,  are  chiefly  occupied  tn  debating 
where,   acconling   to   the   Conslirmion   of   their    Em- 

'  iBdtcd  llie  rccuKnlilin  o(  \bt  Omx  Counril  o(  thr  niilan  h  the  thief  power 
In  Ihc  Su:c  l^^till  nMrr;  tliouijhiu  ntcluhivt  fuprcm'icv. /^-  iiit  riflht  to  {riHTfcnr 
wlUi  rrnam  hr*nchr»  -A  the  prrrairHilv?  bt  one  p«Jt  of  ^C.  Ihc  Ctowu,  f«naincd 

•  In  hl>  Cimmmvrta/llk  ^  BufliiitJ  {vtM\.%t\fi  In  ii>i)i  'All  Itwi  Fntlhf  pcu- 
ptc  u[  Rumc  mlshi  do.  tithtr  Cnamtlalii  itmititi «  Tritntii.  ilie  oma  may  be 
don«  by  ihp  l*ir[liinicnt  of  Rn^tsnJ.  whkh  reprcicntcCb  *Qd  1i4i!i  the  whole  jKiwrr 
of  (ho  rvATm.  tiolb  lh«  hiM4  Afid  U>dv.  Koi  every  Unu^^^"^"  i^  intended  to  "at 
Ihite  prr^rnt,  rlllirr  in  ptnon  ut  liy  piocumlon  «ni]  iilcirRcy.  of  wUal  prt-eml- 
nenc*.  itiie,  itl«nily,  ur  i|u«1Uy  taeitt  he  be.  from  the  prince  ^^e  he  Kine  nr 
Qaecn)  la  Uie  IljwcM  person  of  KneUnilH  and  t^c  content  of  Ihe  I^ilUmrnf  j«uUcfi 
to  be  ev«Y  man'*  rniirat.'  See  an  irUcIc  bv  Sir  P.  I'ollack  In  ffarvard  Lan 
Bnitw  for  January,  itf },  and  hl>  Mn<  Btrk  ^Jmru^mdnm.  p.  t^j. 
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pirc,  sovereign  power  is  to  be  deemed  in  point  of 
theory  to  reside. 

After  long  wanderings  tbroiigb  many  fields  of  specu- 
lation, as  well  as  many  a  hard-fought  %ht,  all  civilized 
nations  have  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
Romans  Ktartcd  twenty  centuries  ago.  All  hold,  as  did 
the  Romans,  that  sovereign  power  comes  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  people,  and  that  whoever  exercises  it  in 
a  State,  exercises  it  by  delegation  from  the  people.  All 
also  hold  thai  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Slate,  power 
legally  sovereign — even  if  the  Constitution  subjects  it 
to  no  limiiatton — ought  to  be  exercised  under  those 
moral  restraints  which  are  expected  from  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  the  best  citizens,  and  which  earlier 
thinkers  recognized  under  the  name  of  Natural  Law. 
The  sphere  in  which  no  Sovereignty  de  ture  exists,  that 
of  international  relations,  where  all  power  is  dt  facto 
only,  is  also  the  sphere  in  which  morality  has  made  least 
progress,  and  in  which  justice  and  honour  are  least 
regarded. 

NOTK. 


The  above  article  was  written,  now  a  good  many  years 
ago  (though  it  has  been  revised  subsc(|ucntly),  when  I 
had  not  before  me  some  writings  on  the  subject  of 
Sovereignty,  to  which  a  brief  reference  ought  to  be 
made.  First  among  them  comes  Sir  H.  Maine.  Two 
lectures  (in  the  volume  entitled  the  Early  History  of 
Institutions)  contain  an  ingenious  criticism  of  the  system 
of  Benlham  and  Austin.  This  criticism  would  now  com- 
mand general  assent,  yel  Maine  suddenly  stops  short  of 
the  conclusions  one  would  naturally  expect.  He  points 
out  so  clearly  that  most  of  the  propositions  of  Austin 
arc  either  unreal  or  self-evident,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
fancy  that  the  praise  he  nevertheless  bestows  is  due 
more  to  respect  for  the  destructive  work  which  he  holds 
Bcntham  and  Austin  to  have  done  than  to  a  belief  in 
the  substantial  value  of  their  doctrines.    Mr.  F.  ilarri- 
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son,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Revuw 
some  time  afterwards,  has  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  these  two  lectures,  and  of  the  Austinian  theory,  which 
he  also  condemns  in  substance,  while  bandUng  it  ten- 
derly, and  holding  it  to  be  serviceable  as  bracing  to  the 
reader's  mind.  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  (now  professor  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's),  in  an  article  on  "Tlic 
Conception  of  Sovereignly,'  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  January, 
1891,  criticizes  the  Austinian  view  more  stringently,  and 
makes  many  acute  remarks,  with  most  of  which  I  find 
myself  in  agreement.  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  devotes  a 
chapter  in  his  Science  of  Polities  to  the  topic,  and  subjects 
the  notion  that  Sovereign  Power  is  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible to  a  penetrating  and  suggestive  analysis.  Sir 
F.  Pollock  discusses  the  question  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Polities,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  Au»tiniai)  view.  Finally,  Mr.  C.  E,  Mcrriam, 
junior,  in  his  History  of  Ike  Theory  of  Sovereignty  since 
Rousseau,  has  presented  a  full  and  useful  account  of  the 
chief  doctrines  put  forward  on  the  subject,  not  stating 
a  theory  of  his  own,  but  adding  pertinent  criticisms  on 
the  views  which  he  summarizes. 


XI 

THE  LAW  OF  NATURE 


I.  The  Idea  or  Nature  ae  a  Ruling  Forck. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  compass  of  any- 
thing less  than  a  substantial  volume,  cither  to  present 
a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  ideas  comprised  or  implied 
in  the  term  Law  of  Nature,  or  to  set  forth  and  explain 
the  various  senses  in  which  that  term  lias  been  in  fact 
employed,  and  the  influence  which,  in  those  varioust 
senses,  it  has  exerted  as  well  upon  political  theorj-  as 
upon  positive  law.  What  I  propose  to  do  here  is  sonie- 
thiuf;  less  ambitious  and  more  closely  connected  will) 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  It  is  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  process  by  which  the  notion  of  Nature  as  the  source 
of  law  grew  up  and  passed  into  philosophy,  and  from 
philosophy  into  legal  ihoiigbl;  to  show  how  the  notion 
look  a  comparatively  definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  jurists;  to  describe  the  practical  use  to  which 
they  put  it.  and  finally  to  indicate  (in  the  briefest  way) 
some  of  the  consegnenccs  in  modern  times  due  to  the 
prominence  which  the  Romans  assigned  to  it.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  so  many  writers,  some  of  them 
well  known  to  all  students,  that  much  of  it  may  be 
passed  over  as  familiar.  My  chief  aim  will  be  to  show 
that  there  is  far  less  of  a  vajrue  and  merely  abstract 
character  in  the  conception  than  lias  sometimes  been  at- 
tributed to  it ;  that  it  had  a  pretty  definite  meaning  to  the 
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Roman  jurists:  and  that  they  used  it  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit. 

When  man,  having  aluine<1  some  mastery  over  na- 
ture, begins  lo  (urn  his  thoughts  to  an  explanation  or 
classificalion  of  the  phenomena  among  which  he  finds 
himself  and  of  which  he  is  a  part,  two  general  observa- 
tions present  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  beneath  all  the  differences  which  mark  off  from 
one  another  the  living  creatures,  both  animals  and 
plants,  wherewith  the  world  is  filled,  there  exist  certain 
noticeable  similarities  in  respect  of  which  Ihey  may  be 
distributed  into  groups.  Individual  animals  differ  from 
one  another,  but  all  those  of  a  certain  kind  or  species 
have  certain  points  in  common,  which  constitute  their 
character  as  a  kind.  So  also  different  kinds  have  still 
many  things  in  common.  .Ml  sorts  of  dogs  have  certain 
common  characteristics;  and  though  dogs  differ  from 
wolves,  dogs  and  wolves  have  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. Now  the  most  general  anil  most  remarkable 
of  these  phenomena  in  which  living  creature*  are  alike 
to  one  another  arc  the  processes  of  growth  through 
which  they  pass.  They  arc  bom  in  a  similar  way :  they 
enter  on  life  small  and  weak ;  they  become  larger  and 
stronger:  Ihcy  gain  teeth  at  certain  periods:  they  shed 
their  hair  or  plumage  at  certain  periods;  they  at  last 
become  weaker  and  die.  So  plants  spring  out  of  the 
earth  from  seed,  shoot  up  and  give  off  leaves,  bloom 
into  flowers,  form  seed,  wither  down  again  into  the 
earth  and  die. 

From  the  habit  of  noting  these  phenomena  four  con- 
ceptions seem  to  arise.  The  first  is  this,  that  of  the 
various  characteristics  of  each  creature,  those  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind 
arc  the  most  deeply  rooted  and  permanent.  The  second 
is  that  these  characteristics  exist  from  the  origin  of  the 
creature,  and  are  its  liinh-gitt.  The  third  is  that  one 
group  of  the  common  characteristics,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  is  the  group  which  includes  the 
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phenomena  of  growlli  and  decay.  And  Uie  fourth  is 
that  in  these  phenomena  of  growth  there  is  evidence 
of  KOine  sort  of  force  working  upon  and  through  the 
creatures,  something  wholly  irrespective  of.  and  no- 
wise referable  to,  their  volition*,  someihing  stronger 
than  they  arc,  and  which  determines  the  course  of  their 
life-processes. 

The  second  observation  i»  that  amon^  human  beings 
there  is  a  similar  identity  of  dominant  characteristics 
combined  with  an  endless  diversity  of  individuals,  a  di- 
versity greater  than  thai  between  different  individual* 
of  each  lower  specie*.  In  all  men.  however  otherwise 
unlike,  there  may  be  noted  the  same  general  tendencies, 
the  same  appetites,  passions,  emotion*.  It  is  these  pa»> 
sions  and  emotiont  (hat  move  men's  actions,  and  move 
thent  upon  principles  and  in  ways  which  are  always  es- 
sentially the  same,  despite  the  contrasts  which  one  man 
presents  to  another,  despite  the  jars  and  confitcti  in 
each  man  which  spring  from  the  fact  that  passion  may 
urge  him  in  one  direction,  and  interest  in  another,  while 
fear  n)y  arrest  action  altogether.  Thus  there  is  formed 
the  conception  of  a  general  con:?titntion  of  man  as  man, 
over  and  above  all  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual, 
a  constitntion  which  is  not  of  his  own  makti^,  but  b 
given  to  him  in  germ  at  the  outset  of  his  life,  and  is  de- 
\xlopcd  with  the  expansion  of  his  physical  and  tnenftt 
powers.  The  most  notable  marks  of  this  coostitntioa 
of  man  as  nan  are  therefore  its  Origin  at  bis  binh,  aad 
its  tmfoldiBi;  in  the  process  of  his  Growth.  So  bere  abo 
the  plwitoateRa  of  Binh  aitd  Growth  stand  «<«  as  Ae 
notes  of  that  sort  of  nnity  wfakh  indades  all 
awl  nakes  Mas  what  he  b. 

The  bngnage  in  wfaidt  I  am  secJctag  to  prcseet  i 
conceptkiiB,  iboa^  OBtedmkal.  b  inevitabiT' tinged  by 
cor  modern  habits  of  AoB^bt.  Boi  we  naj  wc9  ImJm.ii 
that  »  sabrtanee  sadi  coaceptioas  were  pnseot  toper* 
sons  of  a  ldku^p^  tan  loae  before  a  sec  of  aihaaact 
m  wUdi  to  expcess  tbem  had  been  aneated. 
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They  had  worked  Ihemselves  iiilo  the  texture  of  edu- 
cated minds,  and  had  been  conveyed  in  figurative  lan- 
guage by  poets  before  metaphysicians  laid  hold  of  the 
matter. 

When  melaphy^ieians  appear,  that  is  to  say,  when 
thought,  consciously  speculative,  begins  lo  attempt  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  the  universe  which  it  has  bcgtm  to  realize  as  pro- 
blems, a  new  period  opens.  Looking  round  upon  the 
animated  (and  now  also  with  a  clearer  eye  upon  the  in- 
animate) world,  philosophers  feel  the  need  of  finding 
a  Cause  for  the  regularity  they  observe  in  the  working 
of  physical  forces  and  In  the  growth  of  living  creatures 
upon  settled  and  uniform  lines.  They  conclude  that 
there  must  exist  a  power,  either  personal — a  Deity  or 
Dcities^^ir  impersonal,  a  sort  of  immanent  and  irre- 
sistible force  in  things  themselves,  which  has  stamped 
its  will  or  tendency  upon  the  movements  and  processes 
of  the  material  universe.  They  discover  analogies  be- 
tween the  action  of  such  a  Power  in  the  inanimate  and 
in  the  aninuted  world,  and  between  its  action  on  other 
animals  and  its  action  on  man.  Thus  they  figure  it  to 
themselves  as  governing  both  on  somewhat  similar  prin- 
ciples, and  aiming  at  somewhat  similar  ends.  Tlie  name 
they  give  it  is  drawn  from  Birth.  Tt  is  ^im,  Nalttra, 
Nature. 

When  they  apply  this  method  of  hiquiry  or  way  of 
considering  phenomena  to  Man  regarded,  not  as  a  mere 
animal,  but  as  a  rational  being,  they  find  in  him  com- 
plex faculties  and  impulses  workiiig  towards  certain 
ends,  ends  which,  despite  infinitt-  differences  of  detail, 
arc  substantially  the  same  for  all  men.  Tliey  note  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  tendencies  which  they  call  Nor- 
mal, as  being  those  prescribed  by  the  general  rules  of 
his  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  they  deem 
every  thing  varying  therefrom  to  be  cither  a  morbid 
aberration,  or  a  fact  of  quite  secondary  consequence. 
And  a.<«  in  the  wider  sphere  of  animated  being,  so  in  that 
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of  man  taken  by  himself,  they  conceive  his  constitution 
as  being  the  result  ol  a  Power  which  has  framed  it  with 
an  iuteiligeni  purpose,  so  harmonizing  its  various  acti- 
vities as  lo  fit  them  to  attain  a  main  and  central  end. 
Just  as  in  the  animal  organism  all  the  forces  and  pro- 
cesseH  of  the  body  are  so  united  as  best  to  subserve  itK 
development,  so  in  man  regarded  as  a  thinking  being 
all  the  capacities,  intellectual  and  emotional,  seem  to  be 
correlated  and  gtuded  by  a  presiding  inlluence.  that  ol 
the  Rational  Will,  in  obedience  to  which  all  the  parts  and 
all  the  impulses  find  their  proper  line  of  action.  Thus 
that  central  and  supreme  power  which  in  the  material 
universe  has  been  called  N'atnrtf  comes  lo  be  called  in 
man  Reason,  and  conversely,  Nature  is  conceived  of  as 
necessarily  Rational.  For  as  in  the  universe  at  large 
the  genera!  tendency  of  things  and  that  which  makes 
ihcir  harmony  is  ihotight  of,  not  merely  as  a  fact,  but 
also  as  a  principle  or  pervading  force,  not  merely  as  the 
sum  of  the  phenomena,  but  also  as  a  Power  ruling  the 
phenomena,  so  when  a  similar  canon  is  applied  by  ana- 
log>'  to  man,  this  power  is  found  in  Reason.  And  the 
recognition  of  reason  as  the  harmonizing  principle  in 
man  causes  Nature,  the  force  xvhich  gives  to  all  things 
their  shape  and  character,  to  be  conceived  of  as  an  in- 
telligeni  force  motilding  phenomena  upon  settled  lines 
to  definite  ends. 

Thus  the  conception  of  Nature,  when  it  is  ready  to 
be  applied  to  human  society,  includes  two  elements. 
One  is  that  of  Uniformity  or  Normality — the  idea  that 
the  essence  and  ruling  principle  in  all  kinds  of  objects 
and  beings  and  processes  resides  in  that  which  they 
have  in  common,  i.e.  in  the  Type  which  runs  through 
them.  The  other  clement  is  that  of  Force  and  Control — 
the  idea  that  types  have  been  formed  and  that  processes 
work  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  Power,  a' 
power  which  in  the  case  of  the  material  universe  may 
or  may  not  be  what  is  called  conscious  and  personal 
(since  as  to  this  philosophers  differ),  but  whose  analogue 
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in  man  is  conscious  and  pergonal.  Thus  Nature  and 
Roaiton  arc  brought  very  near:  or  at  any  rate,  there  is 
what  may  he  caltcil  a  rational  quaUty  in  Nature. 

This  view  of  uaturc  and  her  processes  as  characterized 
by  uniformity  of  action,  and  this  view  of  such  uniformity 
as  necessarily  due  to  some  directing  Force,  took  shupe. 
at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  thought  than  the  stage  we 
are  now  considering,  in  the  much  canvassed  expression 
Laws  of  \ature  '.  'Iliis  tenn,  used  to  describe  llic  uni- 
forniily  of  sequence  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe,  opens  up  a  line  of  reflection  with  which  I  am 
not  here  directly  concerned.  It  is  due  to  an  imagined 
analogy  between  an  ordered  community,  whose  mem- 
bers obey  rules  made  (or  them  by  a  governing  authority, 
and  the  ordered  universe,  every  part  of  whose  machinery 
works  with  a  regularity  which  suggests  rational  direc- 
tion by  an  irresistible  Force,  .^s  laws  are  the  frame- 
work of  a  State,  so  the  sequencer  in  the  processes  of 
Nature  are  deemed  to  be  the  framework  of  the  external 
world.  With  the  (moral)  Law  of  Nature  I  am  about  to 
discuss  these  Laws  of  Nature — jkhysical  or  external 
Nature — have  of  course  nothing  to  do.  In  the  latter, 
Nature,  meaning  ilie  aggregate  of  natural  phenomena, 
is  passive,  and  obeys  laws  set  to  her;  whereas  the  ex- 
pression '  Law  of  Nature '  represents  her  as  the  power 
which  makes  and  prescribes  laws.  The  '  Laws  of  Na- 
ture '  are  deemed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  world  of  nature 
by  the  Power  which  rules  it,  or,  as  the  Greeks  would 
say,  they  are  laws  given  to  the  Kosmos  by  the  De- 
miurgos;  whereas  our  (moral)  '  Law  of  Nature '  is  (as 
will  presently  appear)  the  law  which  Nature  herself  (or 
God  '  the  author  of  Nature  *)  sets  to  mankind,  her  chii- 
dren.  Nevertheless  in  the  expression  '  Laws  of  Nature ' 
(in  the  physical  sense)  the  word  Nature  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe,  not  only  the  passive  subject  which 


■  Thr  trrm  bit  Ixvn  nundrd  (rum  mnlcrlil  pbenoirciu  to  (how  dnll  wlili  bj 
DOitt  Kl«n(n,  (uch  u  ccuninniu  uid  phUoloKT  <'*■  '*"*  ^^  oipplr  *nd  dcnaiid, 
*  CtIbid'ii  law  \ 
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obeys,  but  also  the  active  ruler  who  commands :  and  thirj 
double  usage  ha^  tended  to  induce  confusion.  It  maj 
be  partly  responsible  (or  Ibc  phrase  'a  ^-iolation  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,'  though  obviously  a  Law  of  Nature  can- 
not  be  violated.  AH  that  phraM^  can  mean  is  that  men 
may.  ignoranlly  or  knowingly,  act  in  disregard  of  a  cer- 
tain sequence  of  physical  phenomena,  receiving  the  !□• , 
evitablc  recompense'.  By  the  ancients,  the  two  notk 
were  not  confounded,  and  indeed  the  phrase  'Laws 
Nature/  in  the  precise  sense  it  bears  to  moderns,  i 
very  rarely  among  them,  as  one  may  indeed  say  that 
the  idea  in  any  such  sense  as  ours  was  by  ihem  but 
faintly  apprehended  =.  But.  distinct  as  these  concep- 
tions are.  they  have  in  commnn  the  notion  that  Reason 
as  a  Power  presides  over  and  orders  all  things.  And 
Wordswonh  has  in  a  noble  passage  boldly  identified 
with  the  moral  law  the  Force  which  directs  the  majesti- 
cally uniform  march  of  the  celestial  bodies,  when  be  says 
of  Duty^ 
*Thoa  doM  pretervc  the  stan  from  wrong. 
And  the  roost  ancient  heaveiu  by  The«  are  Iresfa  and  stnmg.*' 

Now  let  us  turn' to  the  phenomena  of  political  society 
and  see  how  the  conception  works  itself  out  in  this  field. 

11.  Origim  or  TBK  Conception  or  Natoral  Law. 


When  the  observer  applies  himself  to  social  pheno- 
mena, he  perceives  again,  as  he  has  perceived  in  study- 
ing the  whole  animated  creation,  two  facts  eqtially  patent 

■  B*  Bha  KcsK  tsTsta  ibc  bw  and  maj  at  aaj  am  be  JlmjunJ  er  | hfiiil : 

h»  utiu  v^u  hit  fat«r  la  tbt  Ire  btfclalhc  pdahoiAntlwapaMldaatftc 

■  Tb«n  li  >  pMnc*  In  •  CoaxknM*  «f  die  tmpmn  Tbntaisk  Amttm, 
■a< HiMWfta i<W.  n«i:Bk.niTh.i.i>itai(HeliiVtfni-bwt«f  NMar** 
It  sMd  la  ■  mnr  ichirt:  H^aa  to  (oae  nen  li*  modcn  oik,  FacbMaim  aiijr  OB* 
19  aniln  ritiioM  ar  'CPaadK  tbc '  winDlii  oU.'  tbr  Bapenn.  after  tti  tiiilin 
piinMimcBt  nln  tht^mat  trmw.  woccrJ  to  M)r. 'SnAcSa4  ertatoli  wolcdi 
Miurnipria*  kcardte  nmltdni .  laUttU  pcncnuui.  •«■■>•  ndo^CTC  to*CT> 
dkMWspUn.'  T^gWflf— Tfcc»»»«r  f*  ■««hl«c  »>«  t>ia  dw  l<  It 
hmM^  to  unper  wlili  ih*  iiIiilIijIib  wbkh  kop  tb*  homi  of  nuan  (ran  aas^ 
tf.  Bat  bt  tar  <••■  ^  I*  "^  ^  ■  ""^  AiSrma  frrm  thai  d  Ibc  Bonl  bir 
«M(k  Ibc  udoM  ceoBdnd  W  kiT«  tea  Kt  b7  wtsrc 
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and  equally  general — Uniformity  and  Diversity.  In 
human  customs,  civil  and  religious,  in  the  rules  and 
maxims  and  polities  of  tribes  and  nations,  there  arc 
many  things  wherein  one  community  differs  from  an- 
other'. But  there  are  also  many  things  wherein  all 
agree.  All  deem  some  acts,  and  speaking  generally, 
though  with  many  variations,  the  same  kinds  of  acts, 
to  be  lamlable  or  pernicious,  and  award  praise  or  pe- 
nalties accordingly.  .Ml  recognize  somewhat  similar 
relations  between  individuals,  or  families,  or  classes,  as 
indispensable,  and  try  to  adjust  and  regulate  these  rela- 
tions upon  similar  principles.  The  forms  which  such 
relations  take  are  no  doubt  differentiated  by  the  par- 
ticular stage,  be  it  higher  or  lower,  of  civilization  which 
various  peoples  have  respectively  reached.  The  customs 
of  a  number  of  savage  tribes,  while  bearing  some  re- 
semblance inter  se,  bear  a  slighter  resemblance  to  those 
of  more  advanced  nations.  Yet  even  between  the  sa- 
vage tribe  and  the  semi-civilized  or  civilized  community 
there  arc  marked  similarities,  and  the  customs  of  the 
former  arc  perceived  often  to  contain  the  germ  of  what 
has  been  fully  developed  among  the  latter. 

Now  the  customs  and  rules  wherein  tribes  or  nations 
agree  are  evidently  the  result  of  dispositions  and  ten- 
dencies which  belong  to  man  as  man.  In  other  words, 
they  are  the  expression  of  what  is  permanent,  essential, 
and  characteristic  of  man,  so  that  if  a  traveller  were  to 
come  upon  some  hitherto  undiscovered  tribe,  he  might 
expect  to  find  these  phenomena  present  there,  just  ag 
in  each  child  as  it  grows  up  there  appear  the  familiar 
qualities  and  tendencies  which  belong  to  the  whole 
human  species.  Hence  such  phenomena  of  usage  are 
deemed  to  be  normal,  and  therefore  Natural,  that  is, 
they  arc  due  to  the  Force  which  has  made  the  human 

<  Tlie  Ikinaua  dicloiD  whli^  Hcrodouu  quota  from  Pindar.  'Ciutom  lithcklnK 

at  ±n  aioruli  uid  Imfnortalk'  li  quotA)  lo  iboii  bow  iu>et  mil^r*  ■  thing  Hrm 
rl|rfa1l{ton«  iwiTpIr  anil  v/mng  In  another,  hul  ll  w»  Aftrrvrhrdt  of len  ukenin  thv 
MTiK  of  in  sMrrtinri  ft  ihr  Kupnmjiry  r>i  Liw  over  all  thltfi):!.  CL  Hcrad.  lU.  jfi^ 
and  Chrr>lppu>,  a/aJ  Mirclsn  In  JuKlnlin'i  Diint,  I.  j.  *. 
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species  what  it  is.  So  here  ia  the  sphere  of  hunuin  cus- 
toms and  institutions  wc  perceive  the  same  contrast 
between  that  which  is  variable  as  being  due  to  circum- 
stance or  environment,  or  what  we  call  chance,  and  that 
which  is  constant  and  uniform  as  being  due  to  causes 
present,  if  not  everywhere,  yet  at  any  rate  in  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  cases.  And  the  source  o(  the  con- 
stancy is  to  be  found  here  in  the  political,  no  less  than 
in  the  ethical  and  social  sphere,  in  the  constitution  of 
man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being.  Nature  is  there- 
fore, on  this  view,  a  riding  power  in  social  and  political 
phenomena  as  well  as  in  iho^e  of  material  growth  and  of 
moral  development. 

The  customs  and  usages  of  mankind  are  the  early 
forms  of  what  come  afterwards  to  be  called  Laws — 
seeing  that  all  law  begins  in  custom — as  indeed  the 
Greeks  call  both  by  the  same  name.  Accordingly  those 
who  began  to  philosophize  about  human  society  gave 
shape  to  their  speculation  in  theories  about  Laws. 

Now  Laws,  ihe  rules  and  binding  customs  which  men 
observe  and  by  whidi  society  is  held  together,  fall  into 
two  classes.  Some  are  essentially  the  same,  in  all.  or 
at  any  rate  in  most  .communities,  however  they  may 
superficially  vary  in  their  arrangement  or  in  the  techni- 
cal terms  they  employ.  They  aim  at  the  same  objects, 
and  they  pursue  those  objects  by  methods  generally 
similar.  Other  laws  differ  in  each  community.  Perhaps 
they  pursue  objects  which  are  peculiar  to  that  commu- 
nity; perhaps  they  spring  out  of  some  historical  acci- 
dent; perhaps  they  arc  experimental;  perhaps  they  arc 
due  to  the  caprice  of  a  ruler.  Those  which  prevail  every- 
where, or  at  any  rate,  generally,  appear  to  issue  out  of 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution  common  to  all  men. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  principles  uniting  men  as 
social  beings,  which  Nature,  personified  as  a  guiding 
power,  is  deemed  to  have  evolved  and  prescribed. 
Hence  they  are  called  Natural.  Being  the  work  of  Na- 
ture, they  arc  not  only  wider  in  their  area,  but  also  of 
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earlier  origin  than  any  other  rules  or  customs.  They  arc 
essentially  antcriur  in  thought  as  well  as  in  date  to  the 
laws  each  community  makes  for  itself,  for  they  belong  to 
the  human  race  as  a  whole.  Hence  they  are  also  deemed 
to  be  higher  in  moral  authority  tlian  the  laws  which  are 
peculiar  to  particular  communities,  for  these  may  be 
enacted  lo-day  and  repealed  to-morrow,  and  have  force 
only  within  certain  local  limits. 

This  antithesis  uf  the  Customs  and  Laws  which  are 
Natural,  Permanent,  and  Universal  to  those  which  are 
Artificial.  Transitory,  and  Local,  appears  in  some  other 
fields  as  well  as  in  that  purely  legal  one  which  we  are 
|4bout  to  consider.  In  particular,  it  takes  three  forms, 
which  may  be  called  the  Ethical,  the  Theological,  and 
(he  Political. 

The  ethical  appears  early,  and  indeed  before  there  is 
any  proper  science  of  Ethics.  One  of  the  first  difhctdties 
which  men  advancing  in  civilization  encounter  is  the 
conflict  between  the  Law  of  moral  duty  ruling  in  the 
heart  and  the  laws  enacted  by  public  authority  which 
may  be  inconsistent  with  that  law.  Tliis  conflict  is  the 
subject  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  We  arc  all  familiar 
with  the  famous  lines  in  which  the  heroine  replies  to  the 
king,  who  had  accused  her  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
city,  by  declaring  that  those  laws  were  not  proclaimed 
by  Zeus  or  by  Justice,  who  dwdls  with  the  deities  of 
the  nether  world : — 

o£y  4  (vmuuK  Tuiv  Korio  6*viv  ^i*^. 

Antigone  goes  on  to  say  that  these  laws  of  the  gods, 
unwritten  and  steadfast,  live  not  for  to-day  or  yesterday, 
but  for  ever,  and  no  one  knows  whence  they  spring: — 
oi  yap  n  vvv  yt  Kijffiii,  AAA'  ■{«'  nvrt 
{g  Tovm,  K»£St(f  olStv  ii  Snv  '^ftorii. 

The  same  poet  enforces  the  same  view  in  a  lofty  pas- 
sage of  another  drama,  where  the  moral  laws  are  dc- 
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scribed  as  the  offspring  of  [he  gods,  and  not  o[  man's 
mortal  nature,  and  which  no  forget ttilness  can  ever  lap 
in  Mumber '. 

The  idea  frequently  rcciirs  in  later  literature,  and  is 
nowhere  more  impressively  stated  than  in  the  Apologia 
of  Socrates,  where  the  sage  speaks  of  himself  as  being 
bound  to  obey  the  divine  will  r.itlier  than  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State,  treating  this  divine  will  a»  being  di- 
rectly, though  internally,  revealed  to  him  by  'a  divine 
■ign,'  and  being  recognized  by  his  own  conscience  as 
supreme. 

The  theological  view  is  vagiicJy  present  in  early  times, 
as  for  instance  in  Homer,  where  certain  duties,  such  as 
that  of  extending  protection  and  hospitality  to  suppli- 
ants, are  associated  with  the  pleasure  and  will  o(  Zeu». 
It  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  St.  Paul,  who  comparet 
and  contrasts  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  prescribes  right 
action  to  all  men,  being  instilled  into  their  minds  by 
God,  with  the  Positive  revealed  Law  which  God  has 
given  to  one  particular  people  only. 

'  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  Law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  Law,  these,  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  imto  themselves;  which  show  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
alto  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another  *.' 

A  similar  view,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  found  in  not  a  few 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Ilcraclilus  speaks  of  one 
divine  law  whence  all  human  laws  draw  nourishment. 
Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xcnophon,  contrasts  the  law* 
of  the  city  with  tlie  unwritten  laws  which  in  every  coun- 
try are  respected  as  substantially  the  same,  and  saya 
that  these  latter  laws  were  laid  down  by  the  Gods  for 


■  Soph,  /t  miif.  I.  ty :  Oft.  Tjrr.  \.  M5. 

)  Kom,  II.  I*.  IS.  wh«rt  'linn*'  U  prolniilr  to  i>«  ukm  Intht  anclmi  hiuc, 
which  tt^rA%  ihfl  hnn  and  not  the  hraln  %%  the  tni  of  ths  iotffllactk  Cf-  Mlin 
Ron.  I.  ID. '  Fur  ihe  InvulblF  tbioH*  "t  Gud  from  the  cratlua  ul  U>c  world  ir* 
deafly  lecn.  bEinu  undentood  by  ihc  thlfli;>  >biil  ue  nuule,  cveo  U*  MtrMl 
power  and  Godbcad,  10  thai  they  are  without  «acuH.* 
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mankind ',  adding  ihst  the  fact  that  their  infraction 
carrios  its  own  penally  with  it  seems  to  suggest  a  divine 
source.  Similar  passages  occur  in  Plato,  who  contrasts 
abstract  justice  and  rightful  laws  with  the  actual  laws 
and  customs  that  prevail  in  political  coi]imunilie».  The 
contrast  becomes  more  definite  in  Arislotlc,  whose 
views  are  specially  imporliint.  because  they  profoundly 
influenced  the  scholastic  philosophers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  divides  Justice  as  it  appears  in  the  State  into 
that  which  is  Natural  and  that  which  is  Legal  or  Con- 
ventional, the  former  having  everywhere  the  same  force, 
while  the  latter  consists  of  matters  which  were  origi- 
nally indiiTerent  and  might  have  been  settled  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  whici)  have  become  positively  settled 
by  enactment  or  custom.  Some  (he  proceeds)  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Natural  Justice,  because  'just 
things '  arc  not  the  same  everywhere,  whereas  physical 
phenomena  arc  everywhere  identical.  This  is  true: 
nevertheless,  even  as  the  right  hand  is  naturally  stronger 
than  the  left,  although  there  arc  left-handed  men.  so 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  rules  which  arc  and 
rules  which  are  not  natural ".  Similarly,  in  a  more  popu- 
lar treatise,  .■\ristolle  divides  law  into  that  which  is  Com- 
mon, being  in  accordance  with  Nature  and  admitted 
among  all  men,  and  that  which  is  Peculiar  (Sum),  settled 
by  each  coimnunity  for  itself  *.  This  he  treats  as  a  fa- 
miliar conception,  to  which  an  advocate  pleading  a  cause 
may  apjieal  when  he  finds  positive  law  against  him.  He 
quotes  the  passage  already  cited  from  Sophocles,  and 

>  Xtn.  Mtmer.  Iv,  «.  i;  iqq.  *ft«i  »t^<  nU  Mmvi  ni-mvt  rtit  irtpitnit  ttlnt. 
Tha*  wordi  ire  put  1du>  Ibi  mouib  ol  (Ilpplu.  bui  arc  p>n  ul  Uic  irKumc'iii 
which  Socntci  conduclf. 

)  HI*,  t/liim.  T.  ;, 

IITil  #v#ir.    'K#n  7^,  fr  >tavrrihn-f*£   rt  m^rm,  ^V9mt  aOArtr  tinAiaf  mi  limof^  *i* 

Tht  linriut  Rmprxiotla  irlrr  w  wliW  li  i«ninl(»nif»  (ofitt  a  piiriof  UoItM'- 
h1  L4W,  Ui(  nlnlcnliun  ftum  killliiir  *  livlnK  thlnB— »1  ct  •nimi'  •«  J^ipvjia*-  «*^ 

*A>t  I*  iL>r  mirmr  t^ipar  1>^  t'  •iipvft'tsmt 

aM^tt  iri'*^  tyrant  lU  i"  iwkhwirii<.    <Air(.  I.  rj.) 
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two  lines  of  Eniptdocles  descanting  on  Universal  Law, 
So  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  '  common  law  of  all  man- 
kind '  which  justifies  a  man  in  defending  his  property  by 
force ' . 

The  Stoics  took  up  the  idea  and  worked  it  out  with 
great  fullness  and  force,  especially  on  ite  ethica]  side. 
They  developed  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  Nature 
as  the  guiding  principle  immanent  in  the  universe.  This 
principle  is  Reason,  i.e.  the  Divine  Reason ;  and  Natuntll 
or  Common  (=Universa])  Law  is  its  expression.  So 
also  in  Man,  who  is  a  part  of  universal  nature,  Reason 
is  the  ruling  and  guiding  element,  ordering  all  his  facul- 
ties in  such  wise  that  when  they  are  rightfully  developed 
in  action  he  is  obeying  his  true  nature.  Thus  the  for- 
mula '  to  live  according  to  nature  '  becomes  the  concise 
statement  of  what  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his  happiness. 

Philosophers  were  however  by  no  means  unanimous 
on  the  subject.  The  Sceptics  and  the  New  Academics 
dented  altogether  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
'  naturally  just  (^virci  &*««»),'  pointing  to  the  diversities 
in  the  positive  law  of  all  Slates,  and  also  to  the  disagrcc- 
ntenls  among  speculative  thinkers.  But  the  Socratic 
or  Arislotelian  or  Stoic  view  prevailed,  having  ethical 
or  religious  considerations  to  recommend  it  to  those 
who  greatly  desired  to  find  an  ethical  ba»is  for  life,  and, 
if  possible,  create  thereout  a  religion. 

What  I  have  called  the  Political  form  of  the  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  notion,  as  ohl  as  Epicurus,  tliai  there  is 
a  close  connexion  between  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
Common  Good,  a  connexion  sometime*  represented  by 
saying  that  Natural  Justice  prescribes  what  is  useful 
(or  all,  sometimes  by  holding  that  practical  utility  is 
the  test  of  whether  any  law  is  to  be  deemed  to  have 
the  authority  of  Nature  behind  it*.  This  notion  comes 
right  down  through  the  ancient  world  to  modern  times, 

■  Agariul  Arlittcrmln.tjt' 

)  Kplcunii 'ffvTih'-tl  't*iunil|uitlecU*fltirftMie(iliiudt  for  iKtMlttotcan. 
iron  >rt%-»niiiif  ■  lo  -nt  t-)ai^tlmrr  Irn  «A>^a>nv  sviiMwrTH  •!<  t*iil|fU. 
tnu  au^Aovi  #^  tKirttaUi  (nine.  LMTt.  i.  ijo). 
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and  is  really  implicit  in  nearly  all  thai  has  been  written 
on  tile  iuhject.  No  one  would  have  repudiated  the  high 
metaphysical  or  theological  view  of  the  Law  o£  Xaturc 
more  vigoronsly  than  Bentham,  yet  there  is  an  affinity 
between  his  method  of  applying  ntility  as  against  posi- 
tive laws  and  the  methods  of  several  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. And  so  a  German  critic  is  justified  when  he 
talks  of  i'.eniham  and  Austin  as  the  '  propounders  of 
theories  of  Natural  Law.'  With  the  political  outcome 
of  the  idea,  however,  we  are  not  at  this  moment  con- 
cerned. It  is  enough  to  indicate  how  it  has  found  ex- 
pression in  these  various  fields  '. 

Wliat  I  have  sought  to  do  in  this  introductory  state- 
ment is  to  show  how  the  notion  of  Nature  as  a  force 
governing  social  as  well  as  physical  phenomena  grew 
up,  and  to  indicate  the  wide  influence  it  had  attained  at 
the  time  when  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  Romans,  and  inquire  what  they  meant 
by  Natural  Law,  how  the  conception  shaped  itself  in 
their  hands,  and  to  what  practical  use  they  turned  it. 

The  Roman  conception  has  two  sources,  the  one  his- 
torical, the  other  theoretical.  I  begin  with  the  historical, 
which  is  ihc  earlier  in  date,  and  incomparably  the  more 
important  -. 

■  Sinct:  Mi  F.tny^m  la  lyft  I  iiArtteeatbttnit'lc  On  lit  Hijfaryf/itrl^m 
t/NMHri.  by  Sir  P.  Pollock.  pablUbCd  in  th*ymr»iM/ ul  ilir  Socitiy  ■){  Coiopira- 
livc  l.CKiililiiin  lor  Dec.  ii^io.  and  i1tliultiiwaiul|t  In  Uic  Calmmtia  L»m  XfiiUm\ 
Jan.  iijsi ;  and  a  at  happT  In  llnd  myirlf  in  uibuinilil  aKncntnl  wlih  htm  upon  kll 
polntK  nf  Importancr  CDnnnEcd  with  tlac  Bulijcct.  Sons  bnnclinof  lL,ap«^l]7 
tbc  Creek  siiil  mrdlirtsl  pint  o(  Ilic  lilKory  af  Ihe  [do,  ue  tnattil  of  mure  full)' 
lijr  hlcn,iui<l  ihr  whulc  article  It  f  oil  of  Inicim.  JudlclouircDirlnaacI  uwfdlqua. 
Ulioni  will  ilu  be  founil  in  prof.  I>.  G.  Ritchie'*  ffalurai  KifUi  IpubltihM  la 
itv)).  Vtn  I  -.  taA  in  Dr.  llollaiirt't  Slimnu  t/  Jtrriif'mJttin.  VV-  >^)(  of  ninth 
rtlllon. 

H  <  A  vr<rr  minute  and  catrrful  collecllcm  of  Ihc  aulhorieievrecardlnir  ImiNaturmt 

I  And  Imi  CjnHmm  nu^  be  fmind  In  Ilie  brM>k  uT  Dr.  Murli  Volgt.  Vit  LrArt  ivm 

I  /■#  Salvratt.  arg-mmit  if  Sffnw  n^Jvi  GiHiiMm  dfr  Rfmrr,     1  do  Hot  And  my* 

I  Mil  alwiyi  iMr  lo  >|{ri:F  uiiIt  Mi  virm.  hui  they  arc  lUIod  mHUi  palatnUng 

^^  *bllltr,  and  Ihc  dutlont  hivr  nlun  aldid  nc. 
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ni.  Thb  Roman  'Law  of  the  Nations." 

Long  before  the  time  when  the  city  on  the  Tiber  had 
become  the  undisputed  mistress  of  Italy,  Rome  began 
to  be  tlic  resort  ol  many  strangers  who  did  not  possess 
even  that  qualified  kind  of  citizenship  (summed  up  in 
the  words  cotinubium  and  cominercium)  which  included 
the  capacity  for  forming  family  tics,  and  for  enlering 
into  business  relations  according  to  Roman  rules.  These 
strangers  or  aliens  (percgrini)  had  originally  no  civil 
rights,  public  or  private,  but  they  nevertheless  dealt  with 
Roman  citizens,  sold  to  ihcm,  bought  from  them,  lent 
and  borrowed  money,  entered  into  partnership,  acted  as 
factors  or  supercargoes,  made  wills,  gave  or  received 
legacies.  Similarly,  some  of  them  contracted  marriages 
with  Roman  citizens,  and  became  connected  by  various 
family  bonds.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Roman  courts 
to  deal  with  the  relations,  and  especially  of  course  with 
the  business  relations,  which  were  thus  created.  Yet 
the  courts  could  not  apply  the  rules  of  pure  Roman  law 
to  them,  because  it  was  a  precondition  to  the  doing 
of  certain  formal  acts  under  that  law,  to  the  holding 
certain  legal  relations,  and  (in  some  kinds  of  suits)  to  the 
use  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  procedure,  that  the  doer 
or  holder  shotdd  be  a  full  citizen.  Accordingly  the 
Roman  courts,  when  they  had  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween these  strangers,  or  between  them  and  citizens, 
were  obliged  to  find  certain  principles  and  rules  which 
could  guide  their  action  in  the  same  way  as  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  the  pure  Roman  law  guided  them  when 
dealing  with  citizens. 

The  phenomenon  of  having  a  different  law  for  stran- 
gers and  for  citizens  is  one  which  at  first  sight  scctns 
strange  to  its  moderns,  because  in  modem  civilized  coun- 
tries ordinary  private  law  is  administered  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  nationality  or  allegiance  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, the  law  of  the  country  being  regularly  applied, 
except  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  domicil  of  a  party 
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to  a  suit,  or  the  fact  that  a  contract  was  made  with 
reference  to  another  taw  than  that  of  the  court  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction,  or  the  situation  of  the  property  dealt 
with,  requires  the  apphcaiion  of  some  other  (}.e.  foreign) 
law'.  But  in  Uie  ancient  world  foreigners  everywhere 
htood  on  a  different  level  from  citizens,  as  regards  not 
only  political,  but  aUo  private  civil  rights;  the  sense  of 
citizenship  being  much  more  intense  in  small  commu- 
nities, and  there  being  no  such  bond  of  fellowship  as 
the  Christian  Church  subivequently  formed  for  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  modern  world*.  Indeed  it  was  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Church  taken  together  which 
first  created  the  idea  of  a  law  common  to  all  subjects 
and  (later)  to  all  Christians,  a  law  embodying  rights  en- 
forceable in  the  courts  of  every  civilized  country. 

How  then  did  the  Roman  magistrates  find  the  law 
which  they  needed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose? 
As  they  could  not  apply  their  own  law,  so  neither  could 
they  select  the  law  of  any  one  of  the  States  which  sur- 
rounded Rome,  because  the  persons  between  whom  jus- 
tice had  to  be  done  came  from  a  great  number  of  States 
and  tribes,  each  of  which  had  a  law  of  its  own.  Being 
unable  therefore  to  borrow,  they  were  forced  to  create. 
They  would  appear  to  have  created — I  say  '  appear,' 
because  our  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  far  from  com- 
plete— by  taking  those  general  principles  of  justice,  fair 
dealing,  and  common  sense,  which  they  found  recog- 
nized by  other  peoples  as  well  as  their  own,  and  by  giving 
effect  to  those  mercantile  and  other  similar  usages  which 
they  found  prevailing  among  the  strangers  resident  at 
Rome.  Thus  by  degrees  they  built  up  a  body  of  rules 
and  a.  system  of  legal  procedure  which,  while  it  resem- 

>  In  lti(da|n>ftnlhc  fall  ol  Uit  Roman  Bmptrr.  ^Inr•vn',  dlflrrcRi  Uwtwcn 
Applied  to  different  MMtof  p<<rKn«  In  thf<  fxlra-Rurti(>rAn  duntnlorAof  EuropMS 
StMU^tt^,  the  Romun  Uw  to  Ibr  ckrvr  Hncl  lUc  |rt>nincUl  lobicds.  Uic  barbarian 
IftWDft  WrbarliinL  And  ili^  um(  ililnjr  liupcrciia  nuw  in  cuunirJn  where  Eitr^ 
pnaaand  Mutulmant  or  Kml-clv{!iiei1  trJb«i  Jwrit  i[i]«  by  tt6c^ 
I  *  Amonfi  (ORit  ol  the  Greek  cllln.  bcnn^Fr.  beforp  Uiey  were  enculfnl  In  Ui< 

I  RODundomLnlon.lbse  had  ffrawn  up  a  practice  br^bich  frltntllf  coiamt^wotUhtt 

I  icdpracslly  eileoiled  ccnain  drtl  ri)|hu  to  snc  aoother'a  dUunib 
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bled  their  own  sysiem  in  niaiiy  of  its  general  features, 
was  less  tedmical  and  inore  consonant  to  the  practical 
convenience  and  general  understanding  of  mankind. 
Tlicy  called  it  the  Law  of  the  Nations  or  of  Mankind 
(ins  gentium) ',  not  in  the  sense  of  law  valid  as  between 
nations  (what  we  should  call  International  Law'),  but 
as  being  the  common  or  general  law,  jnst  as  the  expres- 
sion Mujquam  gentium  means  *  nowhere  at  all '.'  It  is 
the  law  which  nations  in  general  used  and  could  compre* 
hend.  Each  of  these  nations,  or  communities — Tuscani., 
Umbrians.  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy.  Carthaginians, 
and  so  forth — had  a  law  of  its  own,  with  certain  peculi- 
arities which  no  other  people  could  be  expected  to  know 
or  perhaps  to  relish.  But  the  principles  of  good  (aith 
and  equity  underlay,  and  were  recognized  in.  the  laws  of 
all,  so  that  this  Law  of  the  Nations  represented  the  com- 
mon element  which  all  shared,  and  by  which  all  might 
be  content  to  be  judged.  Thus  it  comes  near  to  what 
the  Greeks  had  called  the  '  conunon  law  of  mankind.' 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  that  law,  for  it  is  con- 
ceived of  as  something  concrete,  resting  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  men  observe  it,  and  possibly  not  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  abstract  justice. 

We  need  not  here  examine  the  question,  which  indeed 
our  data  do  not  enable  us  to  answer,  by  what  practical 
methods  or  processes  the  Roman  Courts  proceeded  to 
frame  this  Law  of  the  Nations;  whether,  and  if  so  how 

■  Th«  wDnJ^vw.  ihogRhwe  coKinionlv  irirwUW  ll  'lutlon.'  wh  orlsliutljr  lued 
10  dtflolf  a  tian  or  trpt  i<-a-  P'bli.  lEiMi)^  sm)  bIwh}'*  rrulncd  Uilii  u  one  of  itt 
n*uiLnir«.  Caa  tht«  arijELnjAl  vnne  huvc  hud  ariyiliinj;  if»  Ju  with  Ihc  nrliol  IcffjJ 
Dcanlnfc  of  the  mm  t  One  It  icmpEnl  la  ^oiijn-iure  Uiai  (htrc  mlifht  liire  tK«n  b 
^iil  of  t-UTuUKfa  Uwof  Uic/ir«/».  reccpffnlK^Iacoiimdltlinction  to  tht  Uvr  oFcach 
£titi.  bui  wbrnwc  llni]  the  -.rna  in  the  tlmrot  ClcrTi>,  li  hu  ihc  vnst  Biroiinned  In 
theieil,  *iut  t  dcinni  Icnn.rof  «ny  fActi  tupportlnKHUch  n  i^iin lecture  Sofjir  bttk 
u  one  can  e^*  iii  Qui'iitHmit  thr  term  jpiilird  to  the  Ltvi  of  ihccltjrUA  wbole. 

'  ThQU||h  iw  tnt/him  li  (ocactima  the  l«m  om^  to  <1«(tU«  thmc  uuir«  whl^ 
Mbdnit  Mmmon  to'ti  men  wmln  f >ti  obirTvtd  by  SuiMin  their  rrlai Ion  In  out 
knottier ;  <f ,  Sillutl./iv.  c.  »  :  Mvy.  1.  >i ;  v.  j«.  Ohnlouily  lh«  ruiro  which  ill 
nailoni  rccoinili*  waald  be  1h»c  which  Ihey  wotjMaj^x  In  Lhdrdollnir*  with 
oniT  snoihrr- 

■  Src  the  irliclc /w  Cfafiajw  in  FYofeuor  K.  Ncttlahip**  CfiafrAwviu  n  Z^T/n 
£fritffvm/ty^  He  Uilaki  the  icna  had  become  ■  popalu*  one  before  (he  time  of 
CKctO. 
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far,  they  actually  (ltd  inquire  into  the  customs  and  nites 
of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  carac  most  in  contact; 
or  whether  they  were  content  to  proceed  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  justice  and  titilily;  or  whether  they 
followed  in  the  main  llieir  own  law,  stripping  off  its 
technicalities  while  preserving  its  substance.  All  three 
methods  might  be  more  or  lc5S  used.  But  probably 
lliey  were  chiefly  influenced  by  the  customs  which  they 
found  actually  recognized  by  traders  from  various  na- 
tionalities resident  at  Rome.  Before  the  Courts  stepped 
in  to  administer  justice  among  the  strangers,  commer- 
cial practice  had  doubtless  created  a  body  of  customs 
which  were  in  fact  observed,  though  no  express  and 
binding  sanction  had  yet  been  given  to  them.  One  may 
illustrate  this  by  recalling  the  fact  that  much  of  our  own 
mercantile  law  is  based  upon  customs  of  merchants 
which  English  Courts,  seeing  them  recognized  by  honest 
traders  as  actually  binding,  and  seeing  that  contracts 
were  made  with  regard  to  them,  and  that  they  were  in 
(act  understood  as  being  conditions  impHed  in  such  con- 
tracts, proceeded  to  enforce,  treating  them  as  being 
really  part  of  the  contract.  This  process  of  turning  cus- 
tom into  law  went  on  actively  so  late  as  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  and  the 
juries  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  City  of  London  created  no 
small  part  of  Kngli.sh  commercial  law.  So  the  English 
officials,  when  ihey  began  to  administer  justice  among 
traders  in  Inrlia,  found  a  number  of  customs  actually 
observed,  and  built  np  a  body  of  law  out  of  these  rules, 
plus  their  own  notions  of  what  was  fair  and  just,  together 
with  such  recollections  as  they  had  of  the  principles  of 
English  law'. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  Romans  did  not  formally 
enact  any  parts  of  this  new  I-aw  of  the  Nations.  It  was 
built  up  solely  by  the  practice  of  the  courts  and  the 
action  of  the  jurists ;  and  it  took  definite  shape  only  in 
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the  edicts  of  the  Praetors  and  Aedilea  ■.  By  the  end  of 
lite  Republic  it  h;id  grown  to  considerable  dimensions, 
and  long  bi-foreMhat  dale  had  begun  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  law  which  be- 
longed to  citizens  only,  and  which  was  therefore  called 
tW  ciiile.  Such  dicta  of  the  professional  jurists  regard- 
ing iW  gcHiiiim  as  wc  possess  belong  to  a  later  time,  and 
the  earliest  authority  who  mentions  it  is  Cicero.  He 
says  that  '  our  ancestors  distinguished  the  law  of  citi- 
zens from  the  law  of  the  nations,  that  which  is  proper 
to  citizens  not  being  therewith  part  of  the  law  of  the 
nations,  whereas  thai  which  belongs  to  the  law  of  the 
nations  ought  to  belong  to  the  law  of  citizens  also'"; 
and  in  several  other  passages  he  contrasts  the  two  kinds 
of  law,  observing  in  one  place  that  the  ins  gentium,  like 
part  of  the  iW  dviie,  is  unwritten,  i.r.  not  included  in 
statutory  enactments  '.  He  talks  of  it  as  a  body  of  posi- 
tive law  resting  on  custom  and  agreement,  but  unfor- 
tunately docs  not  tell  us  how  that  particular  part  of  it 
which  the  Roman  Courts  administered  had  been  formed. 
Wc  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that  the  procedure 
of  the  magistrates  in  granting  actions  and  allowing 
defences  in  certain  cases  had  been  the  chief  agency 
whereby  it  received  a  definite  form,  and  that  (he  mate- 
rials were  (as  already  observed)  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
habits  of  dealing  which  had  arisen  among  the  strangers 
resident  at  Rome  in  their  intercourse  with  Romans  and 
with  one  another,  in  their  bargains  and  transfers  of 
property,  in  the  forms  and  conditions  relating  to  loan 
and  pledge  and  selling  and  hiring,  such  conditions  being 
usually  embodied  in  documents  to  which  a  specific  legal 


■Setulothi*  B«ar  XIV.  P.IVJ.  Jhm  Pnetot-tatit  \xw.l»i  immmiimm, 
*«ry  hmdr  raUicUa  wlih  Md  <o««n  (he  Md  of  iWinTiiHit.  b«  tbc  nro  tre  br 
no  ■*»!■  IdltlMl  Tte  «(M>  A>Mr«;(H,(«(  tiMaaM.  bctaagcdMIke  (•nMt, 
bBtoMWwcptntwuaaMnlvqaltTnntMfdlOtollwUim.  So  In  04«if  art. 
1,  )i  *  mcnim  taa  Kcadnm '  b  appOMd  la  '  pnwicptt  chilis  (t  pnaterta.' 
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effect  would  be  attached.  Broadly  speaking,  the  basis 
or  source  of  the  underlying  principles  of  i«j  gentium 
would  a$  respects  commercial  matters  be  found  in  good 
faith  and  common  $cnsc,  and  as  respects  family  matters 
and  inheritance  in  natural  affection. 

This  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  may  suffice  to  indicate  how 
the  Romans  were  brought  to  deal  in  a  concrete  and 
practical  way  with  the  phenomenon  we  were  consider- 
ing on  its  abstract  side,  viz.  the  distinction  between 
customs  and  laws  whieh  are  subslamially  common  to 
all  (more  or  less  civilized)  communities,  and  those  which 
arc  peculiar  to  one  or  a  few  only.  That  which  struck  a 
Greek  thinker  who  reflected  on  the  state  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world  in  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  B.C.,  viz. 
virliia]  uniformity  in  some  customs  and  laws,  endless 
diversity  in  others,  struck  every  Roman  magistrate  who 
liad  to  preside  in  urban  or  provincial  courts  during  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  Tlic  Greek  formed  a 
philosophic  thcorj' :  the  Roman,  being  a  ruler,  was  forced 
to  construct  a  working  system.  But  the  Greek  had 
Utile  occasion  to  apply  his  theory;  and  the  Roman  did 
not  think  of  basing  his  system  on  any  theory  at  all.  His 
ins  gentium  grew  up  and  spread  out  and  bore  fruit,  and 
was  already  influencing  both  the  old  law  of  Rome  her- 
self and  the  administration  of  Roman  courts  in  the  pro- 
vinces before  (so  far  as  we  know)  anybody  had  thought 
of  connecting  the  Law  of  Nature  with  the  Law  of  the 
Nations. 

IV.  Connexion  of  the  Law  or  Nature  with  ths 
Law  or  the  Nations. 

This  connexion  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  was  prolwbly  due  to  that  increased  in- 
terest in  philosophy  and  ethics  which  owed  so  much  to 
the  literary  activity  of  Cicero,  who  was  not  only  a  states- 
man and  an  orator,  but  an  ardent  student  of  philosophy 
and  a  voluminous  writer  on  philosophical,  especially 
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ctliical,  topics.  It  is  the  faifiliion  now  to  depreciate  Mar- 
cus Tulliiis.  He  was  proliably  also  depreciated  in  his 
own  lime.  The  learned  black-letter  lawyers,  who  had 
been  his  fellow  pupils  under  Q.  MuciuH  the  Augur, 
doubtless  «iid  of  bim,  as  Sugdcn  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  that  if  only  he  knew  a 
little  about  law  he  would  know  something  about  cvcry- 
tbing.  .■\nd  the  Greek  philosophers  with  whom  he  loved 
to  discourse  probably  hinted  to  one  another,  when  their 
elo(|nent  jiatron  was  not  by,  that,  after  all,  no  Roman 
would  ever  be  a  thinker.  We  can  admit  a  measure  of 
truth  in  both  criticisms.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all 
her  cbiUIren,  and  Cicero  has  outlived  both  the  lawyers 
and  the  philosophers  of  his  own  time.  His  eager  and 
capacious  intellect,  playing  round  political  and  legal,  u 
well  as  nietapbysicnl  and  moral  inquiries,  and  using  a 
brilliant  style  to  popularise  and  render  attractive  all 
that  he  touched,  gave  a  currency  to  the  ideas  of  Greek 
speculators  which  made  them  tell  more  widely  thati  ever 
before  upon  the  Roman  mind,  and  all  the  more  so  when, 
in  the  generation  that  succeeded  his  own,  the  career  of 
political  distinction  through  forensic  and  senatorial  and 
platform  oratory  began  to  be  closed  by  the  growth  of 
an  absolute  monarchy.  Indeed  Cicero's  own  philosophi- 
cal treatises  were  due  to  that  retirement  from  active 
political  life  which  the  ascendency  of  Julius  Caesar 
caused ;  and  bis  composition  of  them  was  prompted  (as 
he  tells  us)  by  a  wish  to  stimulate  the  flagging  public 
spirit  of  bis  younger  contemporaries. 

Now  the  theory  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  suggested  by 
Heraclitus  and  Socrates,  preached  more  actively  by 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  had  been  much  discussed  and 
widely  diffused  during  the  centuries  between  Aristotle 
and  Cicero.  Its  acceptance  and  influence  were  aided 
by  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  world, 
the  Hellenixation  of  Asi,-!,  the  admixture  of  religions 
and  mythologies,  and  that  more  easy  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Mediter- 
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rancan  coimirics  which  enabled  the  peoples  to  know 
more  of  one  another.  The  doctrine,  though  not  con- 
fined to  the  Stoics,  received  among  them  special  pro- 
minence, and  became  a  corncr-sione  of  their  ethical 
teaching.  Moral  dnty  was  by  them  practically  deduced 
from,  and  identified  with,  the  Law  of  Nature.  Cicero, 
thongh  he  would  not  have  described  himself  a*  a  Stoic, 
siibMaiitialiy  adopts  their  language  on  this  point,  and 
lays  great  stress  on  Nature  as  the  source  of  the  highest 
law  and  morality,  invoicing  the  doctrine  in  his  speeches 
as  well  as  expounding  il  in  treatises'.  With  liini  the 
Law  of  Nature  springs  from  (lod,  is  inborn  in  men.  is 
older  than  all  the  ages,  is  everywhere  the  aamc,  can- 
not be  in  any  wise  altered  or  repealed.  It  i&  the  basis 
of  all  morality.  Il  ought  to  prescribe  the  provisions  of 
positive  law  far  more  extensively  than  it  in  fact  does, 
and  to  give  that  law  a  higher  and  more  truly  moral 
character.  We  might  expect  Cicero  to  go  on.  if  not  to 
identify  it  with  the  ins  gmliiirn  whifh  he  contrasts  with 
the  peculiar  law  of  Rome,  at  any  rate  to  describe  it  as 
the  source  and  parent  of  iiw  £i-itfiKm.  This,  however,  he 
does  not  actually  do,  thongh  more  than  once  he  comes 
near  it*,  fus  gcnlium  is  to  him  a  part  of  positive  law, 
though  much  wider  in  its  range  than  ius  ch-ilc.  whereas 
the  Law  of  Nature  is  altogether  an  ethereal  thing,  eter- 
nal, unchangcahlc,  needing  no  human  authority  to  sup- 
port it,  in  fact  St.  Paul's  '  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men.' 

Although  Cicero  was  the  most  copious  and  clo<|Ucat 
writer  among  those  Romans  who  pursued  the  study 
of  philosophy  in  his  generation,  he  did  not  hy  any  means 

■  See  e*pcc<AlIy  the  [nttment  of  hit  M  K/fnUic*  pttvma  by  lArnniiu^  Din. 
tmf.  *l.  t,  r 

*  Mui|r  wrllcn  tun,  howem.  ihouKhl  U»l  Cicero  dlil  mcui  lo  Identity  tui 
ftmlium  and  w  mmtnrmr.  buLnu  ibemictTn  on  Dr  Off.  111.  if.  fft.  and  111,  ;,  ty 
C(,  ilu  (he  worJi  *  Ice?  .  .  .  n.iiuni<,  coinmiinl  lurr  i^iRtlum '  in  D4  /lirmif.  St- 
tftm.  1 1.  til.  an .  *  conwMin  Dtnnlum  gmllom  tn  nsturu  puunrii  tu '  to  Tnc. 
But-  I-  I  J'  'Th*  polnl  la  ar^rd.  at  t,trax  Irnpli.  hy  Vol|[l  {»f.  cil.  vul.  1.  pp.At' 
tj.  *i]->i9.>iid  Appendix  in.  Nur  doe»  Ckeit.  ttullc  (.Keisely  define  iberclftlion 
othlaL«mo(  Xinreta  po^ilve  taw.    )te  wrltn  ritticf  us  a  norallaihan  ai  a 
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»tun<l  alone.  Most  of  ihc  proiiiincnl  slaccsmen,  ont 
and  aiiltiors  occupied  themselves  with  ethical  specula-^ 
lion :  and  this  was  no  less  true  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  following  century.  The  great  jurists  of  the  Au- 
gustan am!  posl-Augustan  age,  such  as  Antistius  Labco, 
Massurins  Sabinus.  and  Cassins,  refer  to  the  Law  of 
Nature  as  a  source  of  law  already  familiar.  Two  influ- 
ences were  indeed  at  work,  which  gave  to  philosophy  a 
greater  prominence  than  it  had  perhaps  ever  enjoyed 
before  or  has  ever  enjoyed  since.  I-aith  in  the  old  re- 
ligions having  practically  vanished  from  the  educated 
classes,  some  substitute  was  needed,  and  the  more  pure 
and  earnest  minds  sought  this  in  philosophy.  The 
career  of  political  life  having  been,  in  its  old  free  form, 
closed  by  the  vesting  of  all  real  power  in  the  hands  o£i 
one  person,  who  presently  liecame  recognized  as  Ic-j 
gaily  sovereign,  men  were  more  and  more  led  to  seekJ 
solace,  or  enjoyment,  or  at  any  rate  occupation,  in  th«j 
study  of  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Jurispnidcnce  con- 
tinued to  be  pursued  by  many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cultivated  intellects;  and  philosophy  was  not  only  a 
main  pari  of  education  which  such  men  received,  but 
claimed  much  of  their  time  and  thought.  They  were  so 
permeated  by  it,  that  both  its  methods  and  its  princi]des 
must  needs  influence  their  treatment  of  legal  matters, 
whclhcr  as  writers,  or  as  magistrates,  or  as  advisers  of 
the  monarch  aud  framcrs  of  legislation.  The  idea  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  as  the  source  of  morality  and  the  trite 
foundation  of  all  civil  laws,  the  idea  of  all  mankind  as 
forming  one  natural  community  of  which  all  are  citizens, 
and  in  which  all  arc  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Nature — 
this  idea  had  come  to  pervade  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  whether  or  no  they  were  professed  adherents  of 
any  school  of  philo.sophy.  ll  wa.*  taken  as  a  generally 
accepted  truth,  and  was  therefore  as»umed  and  referred 
to  without  adducing  arguments  on  its  behalf,  far  re- 
moved from  the  actual  facts  of  the  world  as  was  the 
ideal  to  which  it  pointed. 
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The  (irowlh  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  may  be 
compared  with  the  process  whereby  certain  notions, 
now  pretty  generally  received  in  nearly  all  civilised  coun- 
tries, have  made  Iheir  way  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Such  are  the  doctrines  known  in  America  as 
those  of  ihc  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  France 
as  the  principles  of  1789.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  conscience,  and  the  con»equent 
wrongfulness  of  religions  persecution.  These  doctrines 
began  to  be  asserted  (especially  in  England)  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  were  diffused  slowly,  and 
coiutantly  dented  by  the  powers  that  be.  but  they  have 
been  now  virtually  accepted  in  principle  by  all  thinking 
men.  Few  think  it  necessary  to  argue  on  their  behalf; 
yet  they  arc  very  far  from  having  secured  their  lull  effect, 
for  in  some  countries  the  rulers  refuse  to  apply  them, 
and  in  almost  all  countries  they  are  admitted  to  be  sub- 
ject to  exceptions  which  render  their  full  application 
difficult,  lliey  represent  rather  an  ideal  towards  which 
society  is  held  to  be  moving,  than  a  positive  basis  on 
which  existing  .'.ociety  is  built. 

Although,  however,  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  im- 
perial period  saw  that  their  conception  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  was  a  long  way  from  being  realizable  in  such  a 
world  as  was  then  present,  ihey  also  discovered  in  the 
dnnges  that  had  passed  upon  that  world  much  which 
recommended  the  conception  as  true  and  sound.  Tlie 
extension  of  Roman  dominion  \vas  completing  the  pro- 
cess which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had 
begtm.  Eastern  religions  invaded  the  West ;  Greek  and 
Latin  became  world-languages;  commerce  brought  all 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  together;  nations  and  na- 
tionalities were  blent  and  ultimately  fused  in  a  com- 
mon subjection  to  Rome.  The  provincial  rose  as  the 
old  Roman  citizen  sank,  so  that  equality  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  old  mutually  exclusive  systems  of  citi- 
zenship and  law  seemed  obsolete;  and  therewith  the 
traditional  reverence  for  the  ancient  legal  institutions 
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of  the  Quirites  puscd  away,  even  (rom  the  conserva- 
tive minds  oi  lawyers*.  In  particular  the  idea  of  a 
community  of  all  mankind,  as  opposed  to  the  small  civic 
communities  of  earlier  days,  began  to  approach  a  reali- 
zation in  the  great  empire  which  had  gathered  all  civi- 
lised men  nndcr  its  wing»,  had  scctired  for  them  peace, 
order,  and  a  jnst  administration  of  the  laws,  and  had 
admitted  every  one,  whatever  his  race,  tongue,  or  birth- 
place, to  a  career  of  honourable  ambition  in  civil  and 
military  ofHcc,  a  career  who»e  possibilities  included  even 
the  imperial  dignity  itself. 

For  lhi.4  all-embr.-ictiig  commonwealth,  thisi  socielas 
omnium  hommmn,  of  which  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
Cicero  had  written,  and  which  had  taken  concrete  shape 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  there  would  seem  to  be  needed 
some  common  law,  since  the  ideas  of  law  and  state  were 
correlative  •.  according  to  the  dictum.  Quid  est  cifitos 
nisi  iuris  so(ii-tas*t  Now  there  was  a  law  which  could 
actually  be  applied  to  all  Roman  subjects,  non-citizen: 
and  citizens  alike,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  law 
common  to  all  men  as  being  the  law  which  all  nations 
used,  and  which  had  therefore  been  applied  by  Koman 
CourLs  where  persons  outside  the  pale  of  Roman  law 
proper  were  concerned.  Just  as  the  law  of  Rome  drew 
its  authority  from  the  will  of  the  people,  whether  signi- 
fied expressly  by  enactment*  or  tacitly  by  usage  and 
consent,  so  this  general  law  rested  on  custom,  on  the 
understanding  and  will  of  collective  mankind,  evidenced 
by  their  practice ;  and  its  source  was  therefore  one  which 
met  and  satisfied  the  \'icw  that  the  community  arc  the 
source  of  law.    Now  this  common  law  of  mankind  was 
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the  tW  gentium.  Though  in  point  o(  fact  gathered  and 
moulded  by  Roman  Courts,  it  was  deemed  to  repre- 
sent ihc  essence  of  the  law  which  prevailed  among  vari- 
ous neighbour  peoples,  and  of  the  usages  which  common 
sense  and  the  needs  of  commerce  had  sanctioned  among 
men  in  general,  wherever  dwelHng.  It  was  conceived 
o[  as  being  common  to  all  mankind  {ius  commune  om- 
nium At/minum')  (otnni  humane  generi  (ommune').  or 
as  (he  law  which  exists  among  all  peoples  (ius  qued 
apud  omnes  popnlos  peratqur  custoditur*)  (ius  quo 
grntts  ftumanae  utuntur*).  It  was  apphcable  to  per- 
sons who  had  no  rights  of  chizens  in  any  city  (iiniXi&v)  '•. 
It  was  coeval  with  the  human  race  itself  (cum  ipso  humano 
genere  froditum  ").  It  was  in  all  these  respects  contrasted 
with  ius  ni'ilr,  just  as  the  Law  of  Nature  (ius  naturale) 
was  similarly  contrasted.  Finally  it  was  the  law  which 
natural  reason  had  created  (ius  quod  noturalis  ralio  con' 
stituif).  When  this  point  had  been  reached,  it  became 
praclically  identical  with  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the 
identity,  implicitly  suggested  in  Cicero's  remark  that  the 
agreement  of  all  nations  must  be  deemed  a  law  of  na- 
ture *  was  formally  enounced  by  jurists  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hadrian.  In  Justinian's  Institutes  the 
identification  is  complete. 

A  third  conception,  to  which  reference  has  not  yet 
been  made,  contributed  to  this  fusion,  viz.  the  conception 
of  E.f\u'n\  (aei/uum et  6imum,afquitas).  Equity  means  to 
the  Romans  fairness,  right  feeling,  iho  regard  for  sub- 
stantial as  opposed  to  formal  and  technical  justice,  the 
kind  of  conduct  which  would  approve  itself  to  a  man  of 

'  Gi^ui./rHr.  I.  >:  Dig.  t.  >.«. 

*  In  /int.  /mt.  1. 1. 1.  Ukn  fcom  Marclui. 
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*  Martian  in  Oif.  itvlii.  ig.  n. 

*  GaIui  in  Pit,  ill.  >.i./r. 

*  G«lu>.  /«'.  I.  1,  Thr  lornul  npnn  anil  upcdfic  I^cnilfiFatlMi  1*  to  bt  found 
ODtftnaomD  juritea.  anci  it  m(4i  expHcixly  ttatcti  by  Giiuit-  Thcr*  tlort  ooi,  tiPTW- 
ertf.  Item  to  bcHJAdrnt  i[TDundforth[TikLnc  lai  Voter.  f/,tiJ,,»TK»'^*^ii>-^  \Urr* 
wBf  any  real  dlltrrmcr  fit  opinion  anonfc  Ibtm.  Thcii  languaEc  on  iboe  pcrinu 
L>  irlilorn  pTrdtr. 

*  Sn  p.  sn.  note  >.  nr/ra. 
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honour  and  conscience.  It  completes  the  idea  of  the 
higher  kind  of  law  by  adding  a  third  clement,  or  rather 
a  third  source,  that  which  springs  from  the  breast  of  man 
and  represents  his  natural  sense  of  justice,  his  sympa- 
thetic good  feeling  towards  liis  fellow  men.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  theology  or 
metaphysics,  this  universal  or  Natural  law  ts  prescribed 
by  God  or  by  Nature.  Seen  from  that  of  history  and 
political  science,  it  issues  from  the  will  of  mankind,  who, 
organized  as  nations,  have  created  it  by  custom  and 
practice.  Seen  from  the  side  of  ethics  and  psychology, 
it  represents  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  the  typical 
good  man,  who  desires  to  treat  his  neighbour  as  he 
would  wish  to  be  himself  treated.  The  coincidence  o( 
these  three  streams  of  origin  or  lines  of  thought  enlarges 
the  conception,  defines  il,  gives  to  it,  taken  as  a  whole,  a 
harmonious  synmictry.  Thus  it  become.'*  complete  on 
its  theoretical  as  well  as  on  its  practical  side. 

In  the  Roman  jurists  of  the  best  age  we  note  three 
qualities  not  always  united  in  lawyers — a  love  for  theo- 
retical perfection,  an  attachment  to  ancient  usage,  and 
a  sense  of  practical  convenience.  Tlie  first  delivered 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  second,  the  second  mode- 
rated their  devotion  to  the  first,  the  third  found  a  middl«i 
term  between  the  other  two  and  guided  them  in  the  ad- 
justment of  principle  to  fact.  The  blending  of  the  notion 
of  Natural  I.aw,  as  the  ethical  standard  of  conduct  and 
the  ideal  of  good  legislation,  with  the  notion  of  the  law 
formed  by  the  usages  and  approved  by  the  common 
sense  of  all  nations  as  embodying  what  was  practically 
useful  and  convenient,  satisfied  both  the  philosophical 
and  the  historical  instincts  of  the  jurist.  Had  there  been 
a  similar  combination  of  ideas  and  habits  in  the  English 
jurists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  our 
legal  progress  would  have  been  more  rapid,  and,  if  the 
phrase  be  permissible,  more  ordered  and  rhythmical. 
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V.  RcLATiON  or  Natural  Law  to  Gbneral 

CusTOUARV  Law, 

There  arc,  however,  misconceptions  against  which  wc 
must  be  on  our  guard  in  grasping  and  appraising  this 
identification  of  Xatura!  Law  with  the  sum  of  that  which 
is  common  in  the  customs  of  mankind. 

In  the  fir»t  place  it  was  not  a  complete  identification. 
There  were  some  points  in  which  Natural  Law  and  the 
Law  of  the  Nations  dififercd,  and  one  of  these  was  of 
profound  importance.  That  point  was  Slavery,  ll  was 
tmiversal  in  the  ancient  world,  and  so  mu*t  be  deemed 
a  part  of  iiu  gentium.  But  philosophers  had  pointed  cut 
(even  before  the  time  of  Cicero)  that  it  was  contrary  to 
nature'.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  large  department  in 
which  the  sanction  of  Nature  could  not  be  claimed  for 
this  part  of  ius  geiilium  any  more  than  it  cotild  for  much 
of  ius  cii'ile.  Slavery,  «ays  one  jurist,  is  an  institution  of 
the  Law  of  the  Nations,  whereby  one  man  is  subjected  to 
the  ownership  of  another  against  Nature  *.  And  where 
we  find  the  rigour  of  the  old  law  of  Slavery  modified, 
this  is  always  said  to  he  in  deference  to  nature  and  hu- 
manity, not  to  anything  in  iW  f-aitium.  And  the  Roman 
jurists  indeed  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  by  Nature  all 
men  are  equal ",  So  on  the  other  side  there  were  some 
provisions  of  statute  law  (for  instance,  in  the  rules  re- 
garding inheritance)  which,  though  they  had  been  sug- 
gested by  principles  ascribablc  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 
were,  as  resting  on  Roman  statutes,  referred  to  the  cate- 
gory of  ius  eii-ik  rather  than  to  that  of  i"H,t  gentium. 

Secondly,  the  Romans  did  not,  when  they  referred 
any  particular  institution  to  the  ius  gentium,  necessarily 
intend  to  convey  that  it  was  universally  prevalent.  The 
origin  of  hypolhfca  for  instance  (mortgage  of  tmmova- 

<  L^lpUa  In  Dif.  I.  ii.  f. 

*  Die  I.  J.  1,  |i!<f-/u(l.5lCalU./iMf.  L{(. 

■  Till-  doTlrlnt  that  nUiery  U  i^ckliut  future  H.uulikr  tlun  ArltloUt,  wbolOH 
not  »tr<Tn  Ii.  Thi-  or.itt-r  Alcldanui  la  eontemp'jfin'  of  Socmln)  nld  tAnMfovt 
a44«  Wmt  (lit  liUn  l»i*m  (  ^«nt  Mndtan^  S«  W.  L.  Ncimut**  JWlla 
^AHmMIi.  latroducUOD.  p.  mi. 
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blcs)  and  of  the  syngraphr  (written  acknowledgement  of 
a  debt)  was  due  to  Greek  usage,  and  by  no  means  general 
over  the  world.  These  legal  institutions,  however,  since 
they  did  not  belong  to  Roman  law  proper,  were  h«Id  to 
be  part  of  ius  gentium. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  when 
th«  Roman  jurists  said  that  Xalurat  Reason  was  the 
source  of  ius  gentium,  they  had  altered  their  historical 
view  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  latter  body  of 
law,  or  fancied  that  there  ever  had  been  an  age.  how- 
ever remote,  however  simple  and  primitive,  during  which 
its  precepts,  in  any  concrete  shape  they  knew  or  could 
imagine,  had  actually  prevailed  among  mankind.  The 
expression  '  Io*t  Code  of  \attire,'  which  a  distinguished 
writer  has  u-*ed',  i*  therefore  an  unforlunate  one,  for 
it  seem*  to  imply  that  the  Romans  were  under  the  belief 
that  there  had  once  t>e«o  a  »o-caIled  State  of  Xature.  in 
which  the  ius  gentium  ser\-ed  as  law.  So  far  were  they 
from  such  a  delusion  that  they  ascribe  to  ius  gentium 
war,  captivity,  slavery,  and  all  the  consequences  of  these 
facts,  while  in  the  golden  age.  the  Salurnia  rcgna  of  the 
poets,  all  men  were  free  =  and  war  was  imknowu— 

'  Necdum  etiam  audierani  inflari  elusion  need  am 
Imposiios  duris  crepiiare  tncudibus  enses',' 

Their  identification  of  the  Law  of  Xaturff,  which  they 
accepted  as  a  doctriiu-  of  philosophy,  with  the  Law  of 
Nations,  which  their  courts  had  been  administering  and 
their  text-writers  expounding  for  two  or  three  centuries 
at  least,  affected  neither  the  essentially  ideal  character 
of  the  former  nor  the  distinctly  practical  character  of 

■  Sit  H.  Materia  ,<uVwf£«*L  ItwUI  teMcAt)Htlkci'te«whkl>Wnfe«a( 
AwfnM&B  kDd  /h  im^bpw  Hcmt  to  b«  lotw  lo  •cRnlpctoMatTarttPOwkb 

d  On  Mtamln  M  B^HA  mdr  aod  thoocta  «■  Aoc  MHccu  oMd)  kh  hnfl* 
■Ind  Mid  brtnuu  vtMmva  httt  gtrtm,  lal  («r«Wcb  an  mbtt^ama  wriun 

BiaN  b<  RT*I«M. 

>  CI.  >Ucn*.  Saturn.  I.  >  ■  nd  fiuil&  JMi«.  xlOi.  >,  who  aar*  Unt  Bat  eulf 
■lavcry  liiif  ihii  [irlrili  |  iii|iiilj  TTir  mlrnr  iinimilri  r>i  iil|ii  iif  SMara.*i>tTMt 

VMkXjiMiM! 

*V\rt.C,frt.U.SM. 
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the  latter.  Had  it  done  cither  of  these  things  it  might 
have  worked  for  evil.  Hut  in  point  of  tact  it  did  not 
palpably  qnickcn  llic  pace  of  legal  reform,  nor  did  it 
induce  any  theoretic  vagueness  in  their  views  of  law,  or 
suggest  crochets  or  subtleties  which  could  impede  the 
manipulation  of  positive  rules.  The  jurists  use  the  two 
terms  as  practically  synonymous,  though  generally  em- 
ploying iits  naturae  or  naluralis  ratio  when  they  wish  to 
lay  stress  on  the  motive  or  ground  of  a  rule,  tits  gentium 
when  they  are  thinking  of  it  in  its  practical  application. 
To  borrow  the  language  of  logic,  the  connotation  of  the 
two  terms  is  different,  while  their  denotation  (save  as 
aforesaid,  and  especially  xave  as  regards  slavery)  is  the 
same. 

Thus  happily  united  by  a  synthesis  which  satisfied  at 
once  the  practical  good  sense  and  the  philosophic  temper 
of  the  Roman  jurists,  the  two  conceptions  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  the  Common  Law  of  Mankind  went  on  their 
way  rejoicing.  But  after  a  while  an  event  befell  which 
deprived  the  latter  expression  of  its  ancient  concrete 
basis,  and  rendered  il,  except  for  historical  purposes, 
and  as  a  description  of  a  body  of  ndes  of  a  particular 
historical  origin,  virtually  obsolete.  This  was  the  ex- 
tension of  Roman  citixensbip  to  all  the  .tubject*  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Caracalla  between  2i3  and  217  A.D.,  an  act  which  de- 
stroyed the  distinction  between  ii«  grnltuin  and  tus  d'/tie 
so  far  as  the  persons  governed  by  each  were  concerned, 
for  there  were  thereafter  comparatively  few  peregrini 
(non-citiwn  subjects),  since  ius  ck-ile  was  now  enjoyed 
by  all  the  dwellers  in  the  Roman  world  '.    This  may  be 

■  There  nmnlncd  at  all«i*  (i)  the  clut  called  JidlHril.  Ihc  lorweK  vtda  or 
frc«dinRi.(Ot>'>'»"*  dcpriird  of  <ltliFMhlp  3(  a  puntanmrnl  larcrimc.  (Olorciitn- 
eri.  i,*.  lubjeen  of  tomt  olft«  Sutc  MHipnratllj-  t<»ti1enl  in  the  Empln.«ni1  proba- 
i~  bTyltopenont  l«)i>frf*Ttl7'  m^mumittrd  utiliwijtienilir  la  Ui<  Edict,  loijethpr  (po»^ 

■lblT>  wllh  tJir  lnhahll»nt«  "I  lerrlioriM  xMctt  ici  Ihi  Etopif  t  nibwijurnUT  *"  Iha 
lion,  by  Vmlmtor  Goady.  p.  |ig>.  and.  fcir  a  luMrr  dlKunlon  of  lh«  Inpic,  MItUlt, 
RHiiurt<M  mid  VtikirttU  i»  if  mllidkm  /VM'Mni  -da  K^minitm  KMitrrtltk: 
dup.  Ti. 
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one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Em- 
perors collected  in  the  Codes  of  Thcodosius  the  Second 
(a.d.  438)  and  of  Justinian  (a.d.  534),  constitutions  the 
earliest  of  which  dale  from  Hadrian,  the  terra  ius 
gnitium  never  occurs.  It  is  frequent  in  the  InsSituUs  of 
Justinian  (a.d,  533),  but  that  book  (based  on  the  Institutes 
of  Ciaius)  is,  although  a  statute,  yet  primariiy  a  manual 
for  learners  who  were  goinf;  to  use  the  extracts  from 
old  jurists  contained  in  the  Digest,  so  that  the  term  could 
not  be  omitted.  When  the  later  Emperors  wish  to  a»- 
sigti  a  ground  for  .tome  enactment  which  they  are  issu- 
ing, they  commonly  speak  of  Nature,  or  Natural  Reason, 
or  Humanity,  or  Equity,  using  these  words  almost  indis- 
criminately to  describe  the  same  thing. 

VI.     MEANI.tO    ATTACKED   BV   THE    ROMAN   JtJRISTS 

TO  Naturb. 


Now  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  what  the 
Roman  jurists  and  legislators  meant  to  convey  when 
they  talk  of  Xaturc,  or  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  what 
are  the  positive  rules  of  law  which  they  ascribe  to 
this  source,  or  established  in  obedience  to  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  following  senses  in  which  they  use  the  word 
Nature  may  be  enumerated,  though  these  cannot  be 
sharply  distinguished,  for  some  run  into  others. 

1.  The  cliaracter  and  quality  of  an  object,  or  of  a 
living  creature,  or  of  a  legal  act  or  conception  (e.g. 
na/ura  i'tntncrum,  nalura  k^miimm,  ttatHra  afiium 
{.fera  est),  natura  contractus,  natura  dotii). 

2.  The  physical  system  of  the  LTnivcrse  (renm  tuAira), 
and  the  character  which  it  bears.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
Nature  ttas  taken  some  objects  {e.g.  the  sea  and  air)  out 
of  the  possibihty  of  private  ownership. 

3.  The  physical  ground  of  certain  relations  among 
men,  as  for  instance  of  blood  relationship  (eognationem 
nohira  constituit).    So  the  ruk  that  children  born  out  of 
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wedlock  follow  ihc  condition  of  the  mother  is  ascribed 
to  Nature  {liberi  naiuraUs):  so  the  rule  that  persons 
under  piibcriy  should  have  a  guardian. 

4,  Reason,  whether  in  the  sense  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophical principle  on  ihe  one  hand,  or  as  meaning  what 
we  should  call  '  common  sense '  on  the  other,  is  often 
denoted  by  the  tenii  Nature.  Nature  (it  is  said)  pre- 
scribes that  no  one  should  profit  by  harm  and  injury 
to  another,  and  that  whoever  hears  the  disadvantages 
of  a  thing  should  also  reap  the  advantages  of  it ;  and  Na- 
ture allows  a  buyer  to  make  a  profit  on  a  re-sale,  Tlie 
expression  Natural  Reason  (naturalts  ratio)  is  commonly 
used  when  the  former  meaning  is  to  be  conveyed,  and 
Paulus  indeed  says  that  Natural  Reason  is  a  sort  oE 
tacit  law.  To  use  the  terra  Reason  as  equivalent  to  com- 
mon sense  and  convenience  comes  very  near  the  doc- 
trine that  Utility  is  the  basis  of  law,  and  the  word  uliiiias 
is  frequently  employed  by  the  Romans. 

5.  Good  feeling  and  the  general  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind. For  instance.  Nature  directs  that  parents  should 
be  supported  by  their  children,  and  that  a  freedman 
should  render  a  certain  respect  and  help  to  his  patron. 
Nature  prohibits  theft,  and  makes  certain  offences  (e.g. 
adultery)  disgraceful,  while  other  offences  are  not  neces- 
sarily base  (tur/<ui).  So — and  this  is  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  Roman  sentiment — it  i*  against  Nature  lo 
contemplate  the  probability  that  a  freeman  may  become 
a  slave — although  this  is  an  event  which  may  sometimes 
happen.  One  may  refer  either  to  this  or  to  the  preceding 
category  the  ascription  to  Nature  of  the  principle  that 
faith  must  be  kept  by  a  debtor,  even  where  he  has  not 
bound  himself  in  a  formal  way,  {/s  IVatura  debet 
qtum  iure  gentium  dare  oportet,  cuius  fidtm  statti 
sumus.) 

One  jurist  only,  Ulpian,  gives  a  yet  further  sense  to 
I  the  term  Law  of  Nature,  making  it  cover  those  instincts 

I         and  physical  relations  which  other  animals  have  in  com- 
I         mon  with  man,  and  which  may  be  called  the  raw  mate- 
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rial  upon  which  Custom  acts '.  But  this  fancy  of  bis, 
which  appears  now  and  then  in  other  ancient  writers', 
and  received  great  attention  in  the  Middle  Ages  because 
the  passage  was  embodied  in  Justinian's  InsHtutts.  is 
devoid  ol  practical  importance  even  for  Ulpian's  own 
treatment  of  legal  topics.  It  has  been  much  ridiculed 
by  the  moderns,  but  has  recently  received  a  sort  of 
reinforcement  or  illustration  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Darwin  has  suggeMed  that  the  origin  of  our 
moral  ideas  is  to  be  sought  ia  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  long  ages  ripened, 
to  some  slight  extent,  in  the  higher  species,  and  ulti- 
mately ripened  far  more  completely  in  man,  into  the 
beliefs  and  usages  which  govern  the  life  of  primitive 
peoples,  and  out  of  which  morality  has  been  insensibly 
developed  in  comparatively  recent  times.  l.'pon  any 
such  hypothesis  the  gap  between  man  and  other  animals 
would  bccome>lcss  wide,  and  a  certain  community  might 
be  ascribed  to  them  with  man  in  what  may  be  caHcd  the 
rudimentary  protoplasm  of  cu^^tomary  law. 

In  its  practical  applications,  the  idea  of  Nature  or  the 
Law  of  Nattire,  blent  with  the  idea  of  Equity  (for  the  two 
terms  are  in  some  departments,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
nuny  jurists,  equivalent  and  imerchangeablc),  extends 
itself  over  nearly  the  whole  field  of  law.  It  supplements 
or  modifies  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  of  pa- 
trons and  freedmen,  and  even  of  slaves,  as  these  rela- 
tions had  been  established  by  the  ancient  strict  law  of 
Rome.  A  slave  is  to  ius  ch'tlt  merely  a  thing,  but  a  re- 
gard for  Nature  causes  him  to  be  treated  as  being  in 


• 'Kuonl  Lawk  itat  which  Kitsnluu  IwifMkU  aalsia)*:  tor  UUil  Uad  a( 
Ww h tM pCCTJUj to nmkiail- bt  !■  cwOi»a *11  »iiliii*K  .  .  .  H«nM<aaa 
t^t  union  Of  the  Hak  Mid  t«iulcitMchw««dDn*«liC*:  baaoadwpacnaiioa 
nut  MORtaf  up  ol  <hlMrMi.* 

*iU.(orhMWt^tnWnTlW  BMcr'i  ncrlrciaa  la  die  torn  uteola  of  «»*n) 
M«l»<MiWlW.AbL«W.ji  viU.i<i,(»:i.}i>.  MiduiclDimpaa'klHM^slhM* 
nMnBla  i^rinc.— 

*  Aad  bot  th*l  N»Mt*  br  h«r  *ll<o««niiBlBC  law , 
BKk  bM  M  feet  own  Und  thii  HUB*  4Mh  toriM.'- 
bnttbttinaitnplu'i'Uwaf  NMon'  mi  tb«-L>na<  NWvs'ol  modos 
(dcBcc 
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some  respects  a  person.  In  th«  kw  of  property,  o(  in- 
iien'tance,  of  obligations,  and  of  procedtiTc,  k  great  many 
principles  drawn  from  this  source  have  been  embodied 
in  niles  which  qualify  or  supersede  the  rigour  of  ihc 
older  law  in  most  iniporlant  points.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
amining these  in  detail  ihal  the  .'ikill,  and  tact,  and  sound 
judgement,  which  the  Roman*  showtid  In  worlting  out 
the  idea,  can  he  duly  appreciated,  To  enumerate  them 
here  would,  however,  be  impossible:  one  might  as  well 
try  10  enumerate  the  numerous  points  in  which  Equity 
has  afTccted  and  amended  the  common  law  of  England. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  Law  of  Xaturc  represented  to 
the  Romans  that  which  is  conformable  to  Reason,  to  the 
best  side  of  Human  Nature,  to  an  elevated  morality,  to 
practical  good  sense,  to  general  convenience.  It  is 
Simple  and  Rational,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  Arti- 
ficial or  Arbitrary.  It  is  Universal,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  Local  or  National.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
law  because  it  belongs  to  mankind  as  mankind,  and  is 
the  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the  Deity  or  of  the 
highest  reason  of  man.  It  i*  therefore  Natural,  not  so 
much  in  the  Nensc  of  belonging  to  men  in  their  primitive 
and  uncultured  condition,  but  rather  a$  corresponding 
to  and  rcgidating  their  fullest  and  most  perfect  social 
development  in  communities,  where  they  have  ripened 
through  the  teachings  of  Reason'.  But  if  any  disciple 
of  Bcnthani,  looking  not  at  the  sonorous  language  oc- 
casionally used  to  describe  its  origin,  but  at  its  practical 
applications,  calls  it  the  expression  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  the  law  which  springs  from  an  enlightened 
view  of  I'tilily.  he  will  not  be  far  wrong,  as  indeed  the 
idea  of  practical  convenience  is  frequently  associated 
with  those  of  Nature  and  Reason  in  the  Roman  texts'. 


■  Thl(  In.  b[oaiit|r  iiwskiaic,  the  virw  of  Itic  Claaiial  juriau.  Km  occuioiurtir, 
eip«ti«IIy  in  Uic  limei,  pliraic*  an  mk>I  «lilth  point  to  prinjilive  toci«il«  »  jo*. 
«racd  b/  ilie  lutunl  Uw:  t.g.  AVntf,  /ml.  Iixtli.  r  ii.  t  s- 

•  So  la  II  finKinidt  pnatrvnl  bir  DonlUiiui.  ■  Jurlit  of  cluKlcalilmnnyinf 'hw 
lie  Vfl  Gc^ntlDa '— ' onnn  tatlana  uoulitcr  Co  utuoturL  quod  Cfiim  btinum 
luuiD  at  omnium  ulllluii  coaTCnU,' 
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A  modern  precisian  miglit  say  that  the  Romans  ought 
to  have  called  it  not  '  the  Law  of  Nature,'  but  '  mate- 
rials supplied  by  Nature  for  the  creation  of  a  law,'  a 
basis  for  law  rather  than  the  law  itself.  To  the  Romans, 
however,  such  a  crit!ci.«m  would  probably  have  seemed 
trivial.  They  would,  had  the  distinction  been  pro- 
pounded to  tliem,  liavc  replied  that  they  knew  what  the 
critic  meant,  and  had  perceived  it  already ;  but  that  they 
were  concerned  with  things,  not  words,  and  having  a 
practical  end  in  view,  were  not  careful  about  logical  or 
grammatical  minutiae. 

Tliis  conception,  or  at  any  rate  the  attempt  to  apply 
this  conception  to  Positive  Law,  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
posed to  two  dangers.  One  ifl  that  of  wasting  lime  and 
pains  in  hunting  for  those  imlitiilions  or  rules  which 
arc  most  characteristic  of  man  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  progress,  or  which  liave  been  in  tact  most  generally 
in  vogue  among  men.  This  danger  the  Roman  juri»l.s 
completely  avoided.  Their  Law  of  Nature  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  so-called  State  of  Nature,  and  they  never 
troubled  themselves  about  primitive  man.  leaving  him 
to  the  poets  and  the  philosophers.  And  though  they 
talked  of  their  ius  gentium  as  roughly  equivalent  to  their 
ins  naturae,  wc  do  not  find  them  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port their  view  of  wliat  H  reasonable  and  natural  by 
instances  drawn  from  sucli  aitd  such  peoples  who  bad 
adopted  the  rules  they  had  themselves  made  part  of 
their  jiu  gatlium  '.  They  are  content  to  ascril>c  to  ius 
gentium  (liat  which  is  so  obvioufily  rea>onab1e  and  con- 
venient that  the  general  usage  of  mankind  approves  it, 
such  as  the  principle  that  the  shores  of  the  sea  arc  open 
to  the  common  use  of  all  (a  principle  which,  however, 
English  and  Scottish  law  have  never  fully  admitted),  the 
pritKipIc  that  a  thing  which  has  no  owner  becomes  the 


■AltfMMg>tt«TH«Wl«n  aurtll  «■  the  |M«  UM  ■■  ImIsmIm  U  la  h*  f«uid 
»aow«laukM.   SoGal«((ito>nnoilG»rdlMiUp.-Ia«iterBlaiBM>«M 

pBfccnc  M«Mto  non  ilt,>tMria  iBtcla  rrvUBt ;  ace  locMlk  drttucM  In  4aa 
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property  of  llie  tinder,  the  principle  thai  a  tlehtor  ought 
to  pay  hi»  debts.  Redde  quod  debts  aequissima  t^x 
est,  et  ius  gentium  prat  se  ftrem. 

The  other  danger  is  that  the  idea  of  Nature,  a»  the 
trtie  guide  to  the  making  and  interpreting  of  law,  may 
lead  to  speculative  vagueness,  and  itiat  the  identifica- 
tion of  Nature  with  Morality  may  tempt  the  legislator 
or  the  judge  into  efforts  to  enforce  by  law  duties  best 
left  to  purely  moral  sanctions,  lliis  danger  also  the 
Romans  escaped.  They  escaped  it  by  virtue  of  their 
eminent  good  sense  and  iheir  practical  training.  The 
lofty  precepts  of  morality  which  they  were  fond  of  pro- 
claiming, and  which  they  sometimes  declare  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  lawyer  to  teach  and  of  the  magistrate  to 
apply,  had  after  all  not  much  more  to  do  with  the  way 
in  which  they  buili  up  the  law  than  the  flntings  of  the 
colunms  or  the  carvings  on  the  windows  have  to  do  with 
the  solid  structure  of  an  edifice.  These  decorations 
adorned  the  Temple  of  Justice,  but  were  never  suffered 
to  interfere  either  with  its  stability  or  with  its  conveni- 
ence for  the  use  of  men.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rules  of 
Roman  law,  down  to  the  age  of  Canstanttnc,  whose  suc- 
cessors, wanting  the  sage  advisers  of  an  earlier  day, 
tried  some  foolish  experiments,  furnish  a  model  of  the 
way  in  which  moral  principles  should  be  applied  to  posi- 
tive law.  Though  the  Romans  did  not  in  theory  draw 
any  very  clear  line  between  the  sphere  of  law  and  that 
of  morals,  they  succeeded  admirably  in  practice  in  keep- 
ing their  moral  zeal  on  the  safe  fttde  of  the  line  which 
divides  the  standard  of  conduct  which  the  State  may, 
and  that  which  it  had  belter  not,  try  to  enforce;  while 
I  they  certainly  did  imparl  to  the  law  as  it  left  their  hands 

I  a  spirit  of  honour,  good  faith,  and  equitable  fairness 

I  which  modern  systems  have  never  .\urpas«cd,  and  which 

I  is  in  some  respects  higher  than  that  of  our  own  Engli.ih 

L     Uw. 

^B       The  Roman  jurists  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
^^     Empire  were  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
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mankind,  and  they  had  a  unique  opportunity.  They 
were  at  once  the  makers,  ihc  expounders,  and  the  ap-*^ 
pliers  of  law.  They  worked  for  ihe  whole  civilized 
world.  Tliey  wcrt-  hampcrpd  by  no  meddlesome  Icglt.- 
latures,  for  legi>>latures  did  not  exist,  and  ttardly  at  all 
by  capricious  monarchs.  (or  the  good  Emperors  en- 
couraged  them,  while  the  volupltiarics.  as  well  as  the 
unlettered  soldiers,  left  them  alone.  Their  only  restraint 
was  that  useful  and  ncccssarj'  one  which  dwells  in  the 
deference  of  the  wise  for  one  another,  and  in  the  respect 
of  the  leaders  of  a  great  profession  for  the  opinion  of 
the  profession  as  a  whole.  They  were  not  indeed  philo- 
sopher-kings in  Plato's  sense,  but  they  were  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  value  principle 
and  to  rise  superior  to  prejudice.  -Vccordinnly  they  were 
able  to  do  a  work  which  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
for  all  lime,  since  it  has  become,  like  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Se- 
mites, part  of  Ihe  common  heritage  of  mankind.  Rome 
is  the  only  city  to  which  it  has  been  given  to  rule  the 
wtiole  of  the  civilized  world,  once  as  a  temporal,  once  as 
a  8ptritu.tl  power.  In  both  phaf^es  she  welded  the  di- 
verse and  incongruous  elements  into  a  united  body, 
whose  elements,  even  when  they  had  again  been  dis- 
joined, retained  traces  of  their  former  union.  And  on 
both  occasions  it  was  largely  through  law  that  ^he 
worked,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  her  later  period  being 
an  efflux  of  the  civil  law  of  her  earlier. 

Wc  have  now  traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
conception  of  a  Law  of  Nature  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  have  perceived  how,  having  taken  shape  and  re- 
ceived an  ethical  colour  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  turned 
to  practical  accoimt  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  to  them, 
as  it  has  often  been  deemed  by  recent  English  writers, 
a  purely  negative  and  barren  conception,  nor  was  it 
wholly  a  dcstntctivc,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted, a  ground-clearing  conception.  Doubtless  a  large 
part  of  its  work  was  done  in  first  undermining  and  finally 
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overcoming  the  traditional  authority  of  the  old  peculiar 
and  usually  cumbrous  I^w  of  ihe  City  (iW  quirilium), 
which  was  often  harsh  and  sometimes  arbitrary.  An- 
other part  was  done  in  explaining  old  rules  so  as  to 
amend  their  operation.  But  the  conception  of  Nature 
as  a  source  of  Law  was  also  a  corrective  and  expansive 
force,  not  merely  in  sweeping  away  what  had  become 
obsolete,  but  aho  in  establishing  what  was  new  and 
suited  to  the  time,  h  found  a  solid  basis  for  law  in  the 
reason  and  needs  of  mankind,  and  it  softened  the  trauM- 
tion  from  the  old  to  the  new.  first  by  developing  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  old  rules  while  rejecting  their 
form,  extracting  the  kernel  of  reason  from  the  nut  of 
tradition,  and  M'condly  by  appealing  to  the  common 
sense  and  general  usage  of  mankind,  embodied  in  the 
iits  gcitfium,  as  evidence  that  Nature  and  Utility  were 
really  one.  the  first  being  the  source  of  human  reason, 
the  latter  supplying  the  grounds  on  which  reason 
worked.  Thus  the  idea  of  Nature,  coupled  with  that 
of  customs  generally  observed  by  mankind,  which  cm- 
bodied  their  experience,  became  a  fertile  and  creative 
idea,  which  turned  the  law  of  a  city  into  the  law  of  the 
world,  and  made  it  fit  to  be  a  model  for  succeeding 
ages. 

VII.   The  Law  of  Nature  in  the  Middle  Aoes. 

When  the  succession  of  Roman  jurists  as  a  profes- 
sional class  came  to  an  end.  and  the  level  of  culture  in 
the  whole  community  declined  in  Western  Europe  after 
the  destruction  of  imperial  power  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, ihe  ecclesiastics,  among  some  of  whom  a  tincture 
of  legal  knowledge  remained,  naturally  identified  the 
law  of  Nature  with  the  law  of  God.  We  have  this  clearly 
expressed  in  the  passages  from  Isidore  of  Seville  (who 
wrote  early  in  the  seventh  ccnlitry)  which  obtained  im- 
mense circulation  and  influence  by  being  incorporated 
(in  the  twelfth  century)  in  the  introductory  paragraphs 
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of  the  Decreium  of  GratiAn,  the  o1dc»l  part  of  the  col- 
lected Canon  I,aw.  Isidore  says  • :  '  AH  laws  are  either 
divine  or  human.  The  divine  rest  upon  Nature,  the 
human  upon  custom ;  and  the  latter  accordingly  differ 
among  themselves,  because  different  laws  have  pleased 
different  nations.'  Gratian  himself,  in  the  paragraph 
preceding,  says :  '  Mankind  is  ruled  by  two  things,  na- 
tural law  and  customs.  Natural  Law  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  law  and  the  gospel,  whereby  every  one 
is  commanded  to  do  to  another  that  which  he  would 
have  done  lo  himself.'  This  identihcalion,  already  sug- 
gested by  the  Stoics  and  by  some  of  ihc  Roman  jurists 
ihemselves*.  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  Christianity  ap- 
peared on  ihe  scene.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  recog- 
nized a  law  written  by  God  on  men's  hearts:  St.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  the  Eternal  Law  which  governs  the  City 
of  God.  Nature — that  is  to  say  the  Power  that  rules  all 
things,  the  Force  that  is  in  all  things — ^is.  to  a  Christian. 
God;  as  St.  Chrysostom  says.  '  when  I  speak  of  Nature 
I  mean  God.  for  it  is  He  who  has  made  Ihe  world  *."  The 
idea  receives  its  final  expression  in  Dante's  identifica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Love  with  the  Force  that  pervades  the 
universe — 

'  L'Amor  che  muove  il  sol  e  le  xlire  stellc' 

Accordingly  the  scholastic  philosophers  posit  a  Law  of 
Nature  as  being  the  work  of  God.  St.  Thomas  of 
Aijuinum  introduces  a  useful  distinction  which  exer- 


1  'Omnr*  kgn  AutdivlmffuntAUthuauiue.  DItLiuc  rutura,  hunuruiv  morltnii 
coiuwnt.  IddKiuc  hue  diurepant.  qunnlin  ■llir  mMi  urnilhuii  placrnt.  Km  I« 
rilvliu  rat  iitt  lei  huiDans  Treiulrr  pmgnitn  alltnum  (■■  at.  luknon  at'— 
Ditt.  Primt*.  f,  1.  '  ItumAnum  £eau«  duobtn  rcfltur.  ruturall  vidrUcvt  iim  d 
morlbui  lot  niEutilr  ttt  quod  )a  IcfCM  emnKdlo  dWUnnur,  quoquliqvc  lube- 
lu'iUl  i*rftt  quod  tabi  vuji  dcrl  M  proliUcfur  ftllf  Infrrrv.  quod  vLbl  nolii  Acrl. 
Und*  Chrlmui  is  Evia|[(Iio  "Omnto  qiumnqur  rullliut  (aciiniirohU  nqmine*. 
rtTC^OuJcfB  lii3\t  Hill.  lUccm  taim  In  o  prophrut"'  Rng  tb<  Sttcson  on 
Iht  Meuni  li  ukcn  at  Maltng  llm  l.aw  of  Kilun. 

)  Cf.  thrciiatlon  by  Mitrlan,  In  Dlf.  i.  >.  i.of  thcdldua  of  DeawalhenaMA'. 
A'M*r,  p  m>  r^iiH  •ufigiia  au  Htprr  ttoi;  and  JuftlnUo'l  ImltlMn.  I.  1.  f  II 
'  Naiumliii  iura.  qmeapud  □iiifleiRrnt«|«nn)ucicmnlur.dtrtfiiqiuduu  ptork 
dcntU  *emppr  Arinti  atqiif  Immutibilia  rrrman"*!  ' 
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Cfaed  an  enduring  influence.  The  Eternal  Law  which 
governs  all  things  is  the  expression  of  the  Reason  of 
God.  the  supreme  Lawgiver.  That  part  of  it  which  is 
not  revealed,  but  is  made  known  to  man  by  his  own 
reason,  nuy  filly  he  called  Natural  Law,  as  being  the 
outcome  of  human  reason,  itself  created  and  directed  by 
the  Divine  Reason,  Thus  the  sharing  in  the  Eternal 
Law  by  a  rational  creature  is  Natural  Law'.  And  so 
Suarez  says  that  the  Law  of  Nature  is  in  God  the 
Eternal  Law,  and  in  men  is  the  light  which  carries 
this  eternal  law  into  their  souls,  being  applied  by  con- 
science. 

I  cannot  here  pursue  an  inquiry  into  the  treatment  of 
these  notions  by  the  scholastic  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers, nor  by  their  successors  who  belong  to  the 
school  of  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  subject  is  a  vast  one.  Neither  have  I  space 
to  deal  with  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  Roman 
Law  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, of  whom  however  it  may  be  said  that  Natural 
Law  has  in  iheir  pages  a  less  definite  character  than  it 
bore  to  the  ancient  jurists,  and  is  more  coloured  by  that 
ethical  atmosphere  which  they  found  in  the  treatment  of 
it  by  Cicero  and  Aristotle  and  by  such  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities as  Gratian  and  St.  Thomas.  It  was  during 
these  centuries  less  widely  and  effectively  used  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  law  than  in  those  of  speculation  and  actual 
political  controversy.  In  these  latter  spheres  it  played 
a  great  part,  being  appealed  to  by  llio  advocates  as  well 
of  imperial  as  of  papal  pretensions,  the  one  side  claiming 
its  support  for  the  temporal,  the  other  side  for  the 
spiritual  potentate.  All  admitted  that  it  stood  above 
both  these  powers,  and  some  maintained  that  where 
either  power  transgressed  it,  he  might  be  lawfully  re- 
sisted by  his  subjects  *.    Now  and  then  princes  put  it 

■  Summa  TAttrtU*,  jirlnui  KciiDdac.  Q.  icIt.  i, 

■  On  thin  nub JbcI  ■«  the  ■ulliorltln  (onnicd  anit  1unilnauilT*ip<'<'i>d*dbr  Pro. 
tCHor  Dr.  Glefke  In  biiJi*Miiifi  AOAmitia,  th»p.  rl. 
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forward  as  a  ground  (or  legislation.  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  proposing  to  liberate  serfs,  says  {x.o.  131 1)  that 
'  every  human  creature  formed  in  the  image  of  Our  Lord 
ought  by  natural  law  to  be  free.'  Now  and  then  a  jurist 
specifiifs  matters  in  which  it  limits  the  legislator's  power, 
as  Baidus  says,  neither  Emperor  nor  Pope  could  validly 
authorixc  the  taking  of  uKiiry'.  But  one  can  hardly 
say  that  the  idcA  emerges  as  an  independently  forma- 
tive power  in  the  growth  either  of  the  Canon  Law  in 
Europe,  or  of  the  law  of  Islam  in  the  East,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  ecclesiastical  systems  do  not  need  it. 
The  Bible  in  Christendom,  the  Koran  where  Islam  ruled, 
supplied  all  the  philosophical  basis  and  all  such  indica- 
tions o(  the  Divine  Will  as  were  needed  to  give  law  a 
moral  character.  So,  although  the  term  is  indeed  fre- 
quently used  by  mediaeval  writers  oi  all  types,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  with  a  theological  or  ethical  bearing.  Na- 
ture, except  in  such  a  sense  as  was  given  to  it  by  St, 
Paul,  or  in  such  expre.'^sions  as  were  sanctioned  by 
Aristotle  or  by  the  texts  of  the  jurists,  would  have 
sounded  strange,  and  might  have  savoured  of  hetero- 
doxy. As  the  Chancellor  says  in  (he  second  part  of 
Goethe's  Fausl — 

'  Natur  und  Gcisi  1  so  spricht  man  nkht  m  Christen  : 
Dessh&lb  verbrennt  man  Atheistcn.* 

Yet  throughout  this  period  the  place  which  this  con- 
ception holds  and  the  function  which  it  dtscliarges  in  the 
world  of  thought,  if  not  in  that  of  practice,  are  of  high 
import.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  llie  eter- 
nal principles  of  morality,  of  the  duty  of  princes  to  obey 
those  principles,  of  the  right  of  citizens  to  defend  them, 
if  need  be  even  by  rebellion  or  t>Tannicide.  It  proclaims 
the  responsibility  to  God  of  alt  power,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  and  the  indestructible  rights  of  the  indi- 

'  Glrtkc  mlnfra.  lUliliuand  oclxr  Juhm  dwLamtut  iht  Bmpcnr  'ibkUb 
riLJune  lulunli)  (UA  iiu  ii*CUTa4  «ll  (KMrnt^iu  prmcipalu^'  aal  one  l|OA  ao  Ixt  ^ 
ta  hold  him  CO  he  aim  boand  bj  Au/nW/iiH.  Sec  Arthur  Dock,  A  bin  tlAalAtri- 
Utt  /mrii  CMIii.  bk.  U  cbtp.  UL  |  u. 
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vidua!  human  being.  Finding  in  the  Divine  Justice  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  law,  it  imposes  a  restraint  upon 
the  force  which  positive  law  ha*  at  its  command,  and 
sets  limits  to  the  validity  of  positive  laws  themselves. 
Whether  or  no  the  individualistic  spirit  of  the  Teutonic 
races  contributed  to  this  remarkable  change  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Roman  lawyers  is  a  question  I  will  not 
aiiriiipl  to  discuss.  Bui  it  is  clear  that  the  influence  of 
Christian  leaching  had,  even  under  a  dominant  and  per- 
secuting ecclesiastical  system,  slimuhited  the  vindication 
in  the  name  of  Natural  Law  of  principles  which  arc  the 
foimdation  both  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty. 


VIII.   Thk  Law  of  Nature  in  Modern  Times, 


When  the  European  mind,  stimidatcd  by  Grcelt  litera- 
ture and  by  the  ecclesiastical  revolt  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  well  as  by  a  group  of  coincident  external 
causes,  began  to  play  freely  round  the  great  subjects 
of  thought,  a  still  wider  career  opened  for  this  ancient 
conception.  The  history  of  that  career,  however,  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  of  political 
science  rather  than  to  that  of  jurisprudence.  Though 
it  was  chiefly  from  the  Roman  texts  that  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  eras  drew  their  notions 
of  Nature  and  natural  law',  and  though  the  term  ius 
gentium  reappears  as  indicating  the  recognition  of  Na- 
tural Law  by  mankind  at  large,  the  .speculations  which 
these  notions  inspired  turned  Largely  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  the  origin  of  law  in  general,  a  point  which,  as 
already  observed,  had  not  much  occupied  the  Romans, 
and  (still  more)  upon  the  source  of  authority  and  politi- 
cal power,  and  on  the  right  of  any  constituted  authority 
to  demand  obedience.   The  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

>  The  Romiuu  bud  beta  caatatl  la  derive  Uw  Ott  KM»y  X.  f>,  i>0  'rem  ihe  will 
e(  the  people,  whcilicr  eiifctU'l  illi«tly  by  lexliutkin  or  Uclily  by  caitnin<i.  and 
thli  doctrine  coDtlnunl  lalw  ciu>UDC«luad«r  UuaoUKnwjrel  JniKnunBucliu  It 
had  b«n  tn  Kipubllcan  tloica. 
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which  deduced  the  powers  of  the  Pope  from  CbriEt's 
words  to  St.  Pctcrj  and  the  powers  of  the  Emperor 
cither  directly  from  God  or  mediately  through  the  Pope, 
and  which  (ound  the  source  of  all  other  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  in  some  sort  of  delegation  from  one 
or  other  of  these  potentates,  had  now  vanished,  and 
thinkers  were  much  concerned  to  find  a  new  and  sounder 
foundation  on  which  to  plant  the  Monarch  and  the  State. 
Thus  Nature  came  to  play  a  new  part:  and  presently 
there  appeared  iheoncs  regarding  an  original  State  of 
Nature,  a  conception  not  necessarily  connected  with 
tliat  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  yet  one  which  has  historically 
been  closely  associated  therewith.  This  newly-invented 
State  of  Nature  was  neither  the  Golden  Arc  of  Hesiod, 
nor  the  Saiurtxia  regtta  of  Virgil,  nor  the  brutish  sava- 
gery {mutum  fl  turpt  ptcus)  of  Horace.  The  man  of 
the  State  of  Nature  was  highly  intelligent,  and  he  was 
also  highly  self-assertive.  In  Hobbes  he  appears  as  in 
perpetual  war  with  his  fellows  ' ;  and  that  ingenious  and 
uncompromising  philosopher  finds  in  this  fact  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  the  State,  holding  that  men,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  their  distracting  strife,  agreed  with  one  an- 
other to  surrender  all  their  natural  rights  to  get  what 
they  can  for  themselves  by  force  into  the  hands  of  a 
Monarch,  who  thereby  actjuired  a  perpetual  title  to  the 
obedience  of  all ;  the  contract,  since  not  made  with  him, 
being  nowise  dissoluble  in  respect  of  any  misfeasance 
on  his  part.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  a 
Natural  Law  which  issues  from  Reason,  is  prior  (o  all 
governments,  and  being  ^^upcrior  to  them  entitles  men 
to  vindicate  their  natural  rights  against  tyranny.  With 
him,  therefore,  as  with  most  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  (and  indeed  also  of  earlier)  centuries, 
Natural  Law,  being  the  offspring  of  Reason  and  the 
foundation  of  Natural  Rights,  is  the  ally  of  freedom.  It 
is  invoked,  under  the  name  of  Natural  Right,  by  the 

>  with  Hobbc*  compitre  lh«  *le*  t4  SpUmu.  TVvMttai  r4M<w<i»>/WIM^ 
cap.  iTt. 
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framcrs  of  the  Declaration  of  Inilcpciidvnce  in  1776,  and 
therewith  enters  the  tield  of  modern  politics  as  a  con- 
queror. Contemporaneously  the  doctrine  was  being 
spread  over  the  Old  World  by  Rousseau  in  his  theory  of 
the  State  of  Nature  and  the  Social  Contract  (first  pub- 
lished in  1762) :  and  it  preienliy  became  the  basis  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  KightA  of  Man  made  by  the  French 
Convention  in  1789. 

The  old  theory  had  now  developed  inlo  a  destructive 
political  force.  Any  one  can  see  to-day  that  this  revolu- 
tionary gualily  was  always  latent  in  it :  the  singular  thing 
is  that,  unlike  most  revolutionary  ideas,  it  should  have 
kept  the  explosive  element  so  long  dormant.  That 
which  had  been  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  a  harm- 
less maxim,  almost  a  commonplace  of  morality,  became 
in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  mass  of  dynamite, 
which  shattered  an  ancient  monarchy  and  shook  the 
European  Continent.  Liberty.  Equality,  Fraternity,  arc 
virtually  implied  in  the  Law  o(  Nature  in  its  Greek  no 
less  than  in  its  French  dress.  They  are  even  imbedded 
in  the  Roman  conception,  but  imbedded  so  deep,  and 
overlaid  by  so  great  a  weight  of  positive  legal  rules  and 
monarchical  institutions  as  to  have  given  no  hint  of  their 
tremendous  po.ssibilities. 

Let  us  return  from  this  glance  at  the  political  history 
of  the  conception  to  note  three  directions  in  which  it 
has  acted,  in  modem  times,  within  the  sphere  of  law 
proper. 

llie  first  of  these  i$  its  action  upon  the  law  of  England. 
Our  system  of  Equity,  built  up  by  the  Chancellors,  the 
earlier  among  ihem  ecclesiastics,  takes  not  only  its  name 
but  its  guiding  and  formative  principles,  and  many  of  its 
positive  rules,  from  the  Roman  acquilas,  which  was  in 
substance  identical  with  the  Law  of  Nalure  and  the  ius 
gentium.  For  obvious  reasons  the  Chancellors  and  Mas- 
ters of  the  Rolls  did  not  talk  much  about  Nature,  and 
still  less  would  they  have  talked  about  rr«  gmtiMm.  They 
referred  rather  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  Reason.    But 
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the  ideas  were  Roman,  drawn  cither  from  Ihc  Canon 
LtWi  or  directly  from  the  Digest  and  the  Imtilutes,  and 
they  were  itppHed  to  English  facta  in  a  manner  not  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  Koman  jurists.  The  very  name. 
Courts  of  Conscience,  (hoitgh  the  conscience  may  in 
the  immediate  sense  tiave  been  the  King's,  suggfests 
that  moral  element  on  which  the  Romans  insisted  so 
strongly;  and  the  wide,  sometimes  ahnost  loo  wide, 
discretionary  power  which  Eiiuity  judges  exercised, 
finds  its  prototype  in  the  passages  in  Roman  texts  which 
refer  to  natural  c(|uity  as  the  consideration  which  guidjcs 
the  judge  in  qualifying,  in  special  cases,  the  normal 
strictness  of  law.  A  passage  in  the  remarkable  little 
book  called  Doclur  and  Student,  written  by  Christopher 
St,  German  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  observes  that 
the  term  '  Law  of  Nature '  is  not  much  employed  by 
English  common  lawyers,  who  generally  prefer  (it  is 
remarked)  to  talk  of  the  Law  of  Reason,  and  to  say  that 
such  and  such  a  rule  is  grounded  in  reason,  or  that 
reason  points  to  such  and  such  a  conclusion.  Never- 
theless the  author  recognizes  the  Law  of  Nature  or 
Reason  as  one  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Law 
Eternal  or  Will  of  God,  which  is  made  known  to  man 
partly  by  Reason,  partly  by  Divine  revelation  in  the 
Scriptures,  partly  by  the  orders  of  princes  or  of  the 
Church,  having  an  authority  derived  from  God.  Some 
(it  is  added)  say  that  all  the  law  of  England  is  part  of 
the  law  of  Reason:  but  St.  German  prudently  doubts 
whether  this  can  be  proved.  However,  we  have  here 
another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  old  conception, 
and  even,  in  the  reference  to  a  general  Law  of  Nature 
shared  in  by  unreasonable  creatures  f  for  all  unreason- 
able creatures  live  under  a  certain  rule  to  them  given 
by  Nature,  necessary  for  them  to  the  consideration  of 
their  being '),  a  recurrence  of  the  old  notion  counte- 
nanced by  Ulpian,  tlial  the  Law  of  N'ature  extends  to  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind.  Nor*  are  dicta  of 
English  judges  referring  to  the  Law  of  Nature  wanting. 
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Yclvcrton.  under  Edward  ihe  Fotirlh,  saya  that  in  the 
absence  of  authority  the  judge*  '  should  resort  to  the 
Law  of  Nature  which  is  the  ground  of  all  laws/  And 
the  law  merchant,  tx.  the  custom*  commonly  observed 
by  traders  of  divers  countries,  is  referred  to  as  part  of 
the  Law  of  Nature  by  Lord  Chancellor  Stillington  in 
Ihe  same  reign '.  Here  we  have  the  old  identification 
of  iuj  naturae  and  1115  gentium  whicll  was  beginning  in 
Cicero*«  days.  Still  later,  the  idea  reappeared  in  the 
doctrine  that  as  the  Law  of  Nature  is  the  foundation 
of  all  law,  positive  enactments  plainly  repugnant  to  it 
or  to  C  mnion  Right  and  Reason  (an  equivalent  expres- 
sion) ought  to  be  held  invalid.  Dicta  to  this  effect  were 
delivered  by  Lord  Coke  ami  hy  Lord  Hobart.  and  were 
approved  by  Lord  Holt;  though  little  (if  any)  effect  has 
ever  been  given  to  them.  Similar  references  to  the 
■  eternal  principles  of  justice '  as  capable  of  overruling 
the  acts  of  State  legislatures  may  occasionally  be  gleaned 
from  the  reports  of  cases  decided  by  American  State 
Courts.  Blackstone,  repeating  Cicero,  declares  that 
'  the  Law  of  Nature  is  binding  over  all  the  globe  in  all 
countries:  no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary 
to  tliis'';  and  he  ascribes  to  'natural  reason  and  the 
jtist  construction  of  law'  '  the  extension  which  his  con- 
temporary. Lord  Mansfield,  gave  to  the  enforcement  of 
implied  contracts*.  So  we  find  the  Indian  Civil  Proce- 
dure Code  of  1882  laying  down  that  a  foreign  judgement 
is  not  operative  as  a  bar  if  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  which  deals  with  the  question,  *  contrary  to  na- 
tural justice."  But  the  chief  practical  applications  in  re- 
cent times  of  the  ancient  conception  have,  very  appro- 
priately, arisen  where  European  judicial  administration 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  foreign  semi-dvi- 
hzed  peoples  on  whom  the  law  of  their  European  con- 
querors could  not  properly  be  imposed.    Thus  in  British 

■  t  nwc  ihfw  nitnncn  to  Sir  P.  l^(IloCl■'l  lt«a|r  la  CtlmmHa  Lata  Herttv, 

•  Cammtnltrlri.  IntTOd.  I  a. 
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India  the  Courts  liave  been  directed  to  apply  *  the  priad- 
plei  of  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience '  '  in  cases 
where  no  positive  law  or  usage  is  found  to  be  applicable. 
The  second  line  o(  action  is  the  pari  which  the  terms 
ti«  naturae  and  ii«  gcnlium  played  in  the  creation  of 
Internatiouat  Law.  That  branch  of  jurisprudence  has 
a  twofold  origin.  It  is  due  partly  to  customs  which 
grew  up  among  maritime  nations  in  the  course  of  trade, 
together  with  the  usages  and  understandings  which 
formed  themselves  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
States,  partly  to  the  doctrines  thought  out  and  delivered 
by  a  succession  of  legal  writer;.,  of  whom  the  most  fa- 
mous are  Hugo  Grotius,  .Mbericus  Gcntilis,  Leibnitr, 
and  Puficndorf.  These  thinkers,  finding  that  large  parts 
of  the  field  of  international  relations  were  not  covered 
by  pre-existing  custom,  or  that  the  existing  customs 
were  often  discrepant,  were  obliged  to  seek  for  some 
general  and  permanent  basis  whereon  to  build  itp  a  sys- 
tem of  positive  rules.  This  basis  could  not  be  looked  for 
in  the  laws  of  any  State  or  States,  because  no  such  laws 
could  have  force  beyond  the  limits  of  those  States,  and 
that  which  \vas  needed  was  somelhing  which  all  States 
were  to  observe.  Neither  could  it  be  expressly  deduced 
from  the  Imperial  Roman  law.  because  the  Romano- 
Germanic  Empire  had  become  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  and  the  old  Roman  law,  being  the  law  of 
a  Slate  (though  a  World-State),  did  not  contain  all  the 
necessary  materials,  not  to  add  that  anything  impe- 
rial was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  Protestants,  .\ccordingly, 
Grotius  and  his  successors  recurred  to  ihc  Law  of  Na- 
ture as  being,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
Roman  jurists,  a  law  gtoutided  in  reason  and  valid  for 
all  mankind.  They  used  it  copiously,  and  some  of  them 
called  their  writings  '  Treatises  on  the  Law  of  Nature 


■  Sec  on  thin  sublecl  Sir  C.  V.  Ilbert'i  GrmrKmrwt  4/ /rn^in.  tlap.  rl.    Tba«x- 
vrt»L«i  '«)u^l)riBn(l  ccud  ci»n«d«m'  in  lUb  mnncxlun  it  a>  oLd  ju  cbc  CbirtB  to 
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and  o(  Nations,'  using  the  old  phrase  ins  getitium '  in 
what  began  to  be  taken  as  a  new  sense  '.  It  was  indeed 
iheir  wish  to  represent  this  Law  of  Nature  as  being 
essentially  a  Law  for  the  Xations,  i.c,  a  law  governing 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  There  had  in  fact  been  al- 
ways a  close  connexion  between  the  two  conceptions. 
For  although  the  Roman  jurists  of  imperial  times  had 
employed  the  term  '  Law  of  the  Nations  '  to  denote,  not 
the  law  applicable  between  nations,  but  a  [lart  of  the  law 
which  wati  ai>plied  within  the  Roman  dominions,  still 
they  had  held  their  iui  gentiutn  to  have  been  not  only 
created  by  the  customs  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  but 
therewith  also  binding  on  nations  generally,  and  to  be 
indeed  (save  in  some  special  points)  a  concrete  embodi- 
ment of  the  law  which  Natural  Ke^ason  gives  to  all  man- 
kind. Thus  the  name  '  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  '  be- 
came well  settled;  ami  it  is  only  in  our  own  days  that 
the  more  precisely  descriptive  (if  not  quite  satisfactory) 


■  When  tie  iu«  tbe  pbruc  lu jiviVh*.  Gmliuilwrilaoaibcfan  thai  iu  lorir 

■pflnKi  trofl]  ibc  Will  of  ttic  Naiion*  whkh  uh  li,  inil  ho  nhurTn  ihai  irlirn  It  In 
avTTilN'cl  en  the  wLIt  o(  all  nallniu  le  U  pracllcallj'  iiH  matur*/r.  but  (Iiat  tbcrv  in 
much  of  li  whiil]  touim  the  trill,  nut »( iill.lnilunlyof  ounj'  luiluiii,  ilncc  Mine- 
IliriM  wc  finJ  u  iiut">'t"'  hoMlnn  ifooi  in  one  pan  of  ihe  world  uhlth  das  not 
tiiUl  In  othei  jurH. 

■  Groiiui.  irha  liIllTntnE  but  tlitle  from  the  old  whnoloKn)  dfilnn  itic  tl«raal 
and  ImmuUtMr  Law  of  Nalureu'dictalum  rcctat;  ntlkonU.  Indicant  aclui  alkcul 
«x  aiua  cnnvcnEcntla  aut  dlaconrrflicntla  cuiD  ipH  oatur aI!  rJllunc  IncAK  munlem 
lurpiludincm  (ul  nccnalUlcin  muralciB,  ac  cooKqiMnlcr  ab  auiturt  tijIuriE  Dro 
talcm  aftufB  aui  veuri  aut  praecFpl.'  dittlnffulahn  from  it  the  morr  arbKrary  law* 
of  <>od  [iiH  rriumttrium)  whlih  'jod  maycbangi.  whrnu  lit  lanniil  <han|[*  lit* 
own  Xmunl  I-aw  any  morr  than  Iff  <3n  cnakr  two  and  two  an^hlniE  but  four. 
In  dnolhcF  plicF  he  abKrv«  thai  Huruiin  Kalure  iuctf  it  Uic  molber  of  natiiral 
Uw»  and  fttiruUKb  conlf doL)  jcrcal-jrrandiDotber  of  cItIJ  C—  pntltlvr)  law.  '  .Valu- 
falli  lurli  mater  etl  Lp^  bumana  oatura.quar  no«,vUam<il  n  nulla  lndlilrrcinu*.ad 
Bclciairm  mmuam  appnundam  (irnl'  <h»r»  r*pm'nK  Attitaile),  'eiillit  vera 
lijrit  mairr  tin  ip^  «a  CDfumiu  oblifatio,  tjtiac  cum  ei  nalurali  lUfC  vim  auam 
habeat,  ftottat  natunihuiuaquo')ucioriiti|uaal  prtratladkl  *  i/VW^-g.  i^.  HfhAd 
juat  befckreuld. 'Cum  lurla  nalura«  ill  atare  pacili.  nccciaarluf  enlm  tfu  lour 
homlnci allqula at oblljtandl  module  neque  Ttroallua  modUanalurallA  Anj^  point; 
abboc  Ipao  lonlt  lura  Livllla  Tlu.irrunl.  Nam  lUl  at  cotWl  al<'~ul  at.-Er<KaTmnl. 
am  homlnl  hetnlnlbuiqut  lubictmnt.  hi  aut  »tp  «■■  promiigtani.  aui  e>  nrKtilli 
natura  (acitc  promihltar  Inialll^.  ■ecumroavcld  cjuodaut  coduapAfamalur.avlhL 
qulbul  delau  potntu  crat,  oinitllulIBcnL'  Kla  iin  divinm  rr/unlmriwm  li  dl- 
ylded  into  that  pari  which  was  dellvertd  by  God  to  all  mankind  al  thr  Crfailon. 
after  iht  Flood,  and  al  ChtlH'i  toailntc.  and  that  pad  whlrh  wa>  ddlinrd  lo 
Iirael  alone.  It  It  ttitrcfotc  itirialtd  Ijw.  and  •»  dlilsrcnt  from  ibc  Law  of 
Natura. 
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term  '  International  Law  '  has,  in  superseding  the  older 
name.  ac<|Hir<.-d  »  general  acceptance. 

Thirdly,  tlic  expression  Law  of  Nature  has,  within 
comparatively  recent  time*,  obtained  in  Clcrmany, 
France,  and  Italy,  the  meaning  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Law,  that  is  to  say,  the  metaphysical  basis  of  legal  con- 
ceptions and  of  the  most  general  legal  doctrines.  Some 
observations  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume ' 
upon  this  Naturnxhl  or  Droit  Naturel,  to  which  much 
labour  and  thought  have  been  devoted  by  Continental 
writers,  though  very  little  by  those  of  England  or  of 
the  United  States.  Whatever  value  the  works  of  these 
writers  may  have  for  metaphysics  or  ethics,  they  shed 
comparatively  little  light  upon  law  in  its  proper  sense. 
The  study  of  Law  in  general  seems  nowadays  likely  to 
be  practically  useful  chiefly  on  its  concrete  side,  as  what 
ihc  Romans  call  a  tiis  gentium,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  collec- 
tion and  examination,  a  criticism  and  appraisement  of 
Ihc  rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  on  topics  with 
which  the  legislation  of  all  or  most  of  such  nations  has 
to  deal.  In  other  words.  Comparative  Juri*pru<lence 
pronu'ses  more  fruit  than  abstract  speculation  on  the 
foundations  of  law. 

IX.    CONCLCStOM. 


Except  from  the  lips  of  the  Continental  theorists  just 
referred  to,  we  now  seldom  hear  the  term  Law  of  Na- 
ture, It  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics as  well  as  from  positive  law.  A  phrase  which  was, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  potent  source  of  inspiration 
to  some  and  a  tocsin  of  alarm  to  others,  is  not  now  In- 
voked by  either  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  which 
condemn,  or  seek  (o  overthrow,  existing  institutions. 
The  Social  Democrats  do  not  appeal  to  N.ature.  perhaps 
because  they  have  realized  that  there  never  was  a  slate 
of  society  in  which  all  property  was  held  in  common  by 
■  Sec  Ensv  xti. 
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Urge  organized  commiitiities,  and  perhaps  aUo  because 
they  feci  that  so  complex  a  syslc;n  as  they  desire  could 
not  well  be  described  as  natural.  Anarchists  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  bccanse  their  c|tiarrel  is 
with  law  altogether,  and  those  among  them  who  are 
educated  enough  to  de.-iire  to  fiiui  a  philosophical  basis 
for  their  doctrines  are  also  educated  enough  to  feel  and 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  history,  which  knows  tu-day 
far  more  about  primitive  man  than  she  did  a  century  ago. 
would  alTord  no  such  basis  in  any  state  of  nature  she 
could  possibly  set  before  us. 

Nevertheless  the  notion  sometimes  appears,  and  pro- 
perly appears,  in  unexpected  places.  The  British  Order 
in  Council  for  Soutliern  Rhodesia,  of  October  20,  1898, 
directs  the  Courts  of  tliat  territory  to  be  '  guided  in 
civil  cases  between  natives  (i.f,  Kafirs)  by  native  law, 
so  far  as  that  law  is  not  rcpu^ant  to  natural  justice  or 
morality,  or  to  any  Order  made  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.' 

Whether  this  time-honoured  conception  has  or  will 
hereafter  have  any  practical  value  for  the  modern  world 
is  a  further  question,  but  one  for  conjecture  rather  than 
discussion.  We  have  seen  what  good  work  it  did  for 
the  ancient  world  in  breaking  down  race  prejudices, 
and  in  particular  for  the  Roman  jurists  in  giving  ihcm 
St  philosophical  ideal  towards  which  they  could  work 
in  expanding  and  refining  the  law  of  the  Empire.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  in  later  times  it  lias  sometimes 
stimulated  resiMance  to  oppression,  and  has  corrected 
the  tendency,  always  present  among  lawyers  and  in  a 
ruling  class,  to  defer  unduly  to  tradition  and  to  defend 
institutions  which  have  become  incompatible  with  rea- 
son, and  hurtful  to  the  common  interest,  This  kind  of 
work  may  not  seem  to  be  needed  from  the  old  idea  in 
our  own  times.  There  is  not  much  risk,  cither  in  Europe 
or  in  Norlli  .America,  that  tradition  will  check  reform. 
or  that  in^liliitions  will  be  respected  and  maintained 
merely  because  they  exist.    But  our  planet  may  expect, 
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even  according  to  the  most  pessimistic  physicists,  to 
last  fur  millions  of  years.  Who  can  say  that  an  idea 
so  ancient,  in  itself  simple,  yet  capable  of  taking  many 
aspects,  an  idea  which  has  had  so  varied  a  history  and 
so  wide  a  range  of  influence,  may  not  have  a  career  re- 
served for  it  in  the  long  future  which  still  ties  before  the 
human  race  ? 


XII 

THE  METHODS   OF  LEGAl 
SCIENCE 


Whoever,  having  heard  the  Roman  law  praised  as 
a  ijhitusophii'al  system,  enters  upon  the  study  of  it,  and 
peruses  either  the  Corpus  Itiris  Civiits  or  the  writings 
of  modern  German  civilians,  will  presently  find  himselt 
asking,  Where  is  the  legal  philosophy  o(  the  Romans 
to  be  found?  By  which  of  them  is  the  subject  treated 
in  the  abstract?  Where  are  those  general  views  on 
the  nature  and  essence  of  law  with  which  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  it  ought  to  begin?  And  where  is  that 
theory  of  the  historical  evolution  and  development  of 
law  which  represents,  another  method  of  treating  juris- 
prudence in  a  scientific  spirit? 

There  is  scarcely  anything  answering  to  the  student's 
expectations,  either  in  the  original  Roman  texts,  or  in 
tliOKC  modern  hooks  wherein  the  scattered  rules  and 
maxims  of  the  ancient  jurists  have  been  rearranged  in 
systematic  form.  In  the  proem  and  introductory  title 
of  Justinian's  Institules  and  in  the  first  few  titles  of  his 
Digest  may  be  fotmd  some  few  dicta,  more  sonorous 
than  exact,  about  Justice  and  Nature  and  the  origin  of 
law.  Nothing  more  in  the  Corpus  luris  nor  in  any  other 
of  the  few  old  legal  writings  that  have  survived.  There 
is  no  trace  that  any  lawyer  ever  composed  a  treatise  on 
that  which  we  in  England  call  General  Jurisprudence, 
and  which  the  Germans  call  Rechtsphilosophie  or  Natur- 
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rccht  (Philosopliie  dc  Droit,  Droit  Xalurel)>  Cicero, 
who  at  one  time  intended  tu  write  a  boolc  on  the  civil 
law,  throws  out  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  but  these 
are  rather  philosophical  than  legal,  and  it  would  seem 
either  that  no  later  philosopher,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman,  whether  Academic  or  Stoic,  followed  in  this 
path,  or  L-isc  that  the  treatises  of  those  who  did  were  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  preserved,  or  even  of  being 
quoted  by  the  compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest. 

This  absence  of  what  the  enlightened  modern  lay- 
man, though  certainly  not  the  professional  English 
lawyer,  expects  in  a  refined  and  coiiipreliensivc  system 
of  jurispnidcnce,  raises  the  question  which  those  who 
approach  the  study  of  law.  especially  in  a  university, 
doubtless  often  pi»  to  themselves — Has  the  Roman  law 
sufTercd  froiu  the  want  of  a  foundation  of  legal  philo* 
sophy,  or  is  that  foundation  really  needless,  and  can  a 
practically  useful  and  scientifically  symmetrical  system 
of  law  exist  without  it? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  let  us  consider  what 
is  meant  by  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  the  Science  of 
Law  in  general,  conceptions  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  terms  Jurisprudence  (or  General 
Jurisprudence)  hitherto  somewhat  bixly  used ',  and 
what  are  the  proper  relations  of  such  a  science  on  the 
one  hand  to  a  working  system  of  law.  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  principles  and  considerations  which  guide 
the  legislator. 

Seeing  that  in  each  of  the  so-called  mora!  or  social 
or  political  sciences  the  essential  characteristic  is  its 
method,  and  tliat  it  is  by  its  possession  of  a  method  that 
its  claims  to  be  a  science  must  be  tried,  we  had  better 
begin  by  inquiring  what  method  or  methods  the  science 
of  law  in  general  recogniecs  and  applies;  and  whether, 
if  there  be  more  tlian  one,  any  one  of  these  is  entitled 
to  be  deemed  the  right  method.     As  law  is  a  science 

■  A*  hu  been  propoied  by  Dr.  HoUjurf  io  hli  admirable  S/immit  tfjmrt^frw 
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directed  to  practice,  tbe  test  of  rightncss  will  evidently 
be  tile  practical  utility  of  the  method  in  producing  a 
system  of  law  which  shall  be  symmetrical,  harmonious, 
and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  whose  social  rela- 
tions it  has  to  adjust  and  regfiilale. 

Four  methods  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  employed 
in  legal  science,  being  the  following:^ 

Tlic  Metaphysical  or  a  priori  method. 

The  Analytic  method. 

The  Historical  method. 

The  Comparative  method. 
This  classification  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism,  but 
being  in  actual  use.  it  may  serve  our  present  needs. 

The  Metaphysical  method,  which,  without  stopping 
to  search  for  a  definition,  we  may  describe  as  being  the 
method  which  most  (Icrman,  French,  and  Italian  writers 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Law  or  the  '  Law  of  Nature  '  have 
adopted,  begins  by  investigating  the  abstract  ideas  of 
Right  and  Law  in  their  relation  to  Morality,  Freedom, 
and  the  human  Will  generally.  Il  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  that  branch  of  metaphysics,  of  psychology,  of  ethics, 
perhaps  also  of  natural  theology  (according  to  the  de- 
limitation of  these  departments  of  inc[uiry  which  any 
one  may  adopt),  which  concerns  itself  with  the  civil  re- 
lations of  men  to  one  another  in  the  most  general  and 
abstract  form  of  those  relations.  Il  proceeds  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  legal  conceptions  or  categories  of 
the  subject,  such  as  Sovereignty,  Obedience,  Right, 
Qaim,  Duty.  Injury,  Liability,  and  with  the  notions  in- 
volved in  certain  fundamental  and  universal  legal  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Family,  Property,  Inheritance,  Mar- 
riage, Contract,  in  each  case  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  ethical  or  psychological  basis  of  the  conception  or 
institution,  and  to  build  up  the  institution  in  its  simpli- 
city, purity,  and  perfection  on  that  basis,  determining 
the  form  which  it  ought  to  take — that  is  to  say,  which 
God  or  Nature  designed  it  to  lake — in  conformity  to  its 
essence  and  indwelling  creative  principle.    In  the  !an- 
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giiage  of  Plato,  it  seeks  to  discover  and  describe  the 
Idea  (dSot)  of  the  conception  or  institution.  In  par- 
licular,  this  method  treats  the  notion  of  Right  from  all 
possible  sides,  connecting  it  with  the  Deity,  with  na- 
Itire  in  general,  with  man's  nature,  with  the  family,  with 
the  primordial  social  and  political  relations  of  men,  and 
endeavours  in  like  manner  to  determine  ihc  conception 
of  Duty  and  the  essence  of  Moral  Obligation,  and  the 
reasons  why  Obligation  attaches  to  certain  human  rela- 
tions, whether  it  springs  out  of  these  relations,  e.g.  out  of 
those  of  the  Family,  or  whether,  coming  from  some 
other  source,  it  gives  to  ihem  a  new  moral  quality.  With 
certain  philosophers  the  method  extends  itself  to  poli- 
tics, and  discusses  questions  some  of  which  hardly  be- 
long to  the  legal  sphere,  i:g.  the  rights  of  majorities  as 
against  minorities;  the  grounds  on  which  a  ruler  may 
demand  submission,  or  those  on  which  subjects  may 
properly  resist  or  depose  a  ruler;  the  relations  of  civil 
authority  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  limits 
within  which,  in  case  of  conRict,  obedience  is  due  to  one 
or  to  the  other,  perhaps  even  the  limits  within  which  the 
legislator  may  fitly  enforce  duties  primarily  moral. 

The  writers  who  have  loHowcd  this  method  may  be 
<livided  into  two  classes.  Some  remain  in  the  field  of 
abstractions.  Positing  a  few  extremely  genend  ideas 
or  principles,  they  develop  out  of  these  by  way  of  de- 
duction or  explication  the  rest  of  their  doctrine  down 
to  such  legal  details,  usually  scanty,  as  they  condescend 
to  give.  The  whole  system  is,  or  seems  to  be,  spun  out 
of  the  author's  fundamental  conceptions.  Others,  while 
using  abstract  terms  with  equal  boldness,  turn  out  when 
closely  scrutinized  to  have  really  drawn  their  notions 
from  the  concrete,  and  to  be  merely  generalizing  from 
phenomena,  more  or  less  numerous,  which  they  have 
seen  or  heard  or  read  of.  Obviotisly,  even  the  more 
professedly  abstract  writers  of  the  former  class  do  in 
fact  found  themselves  largely,  often  more  largely  than 
they  fancy,  upon  observation,  for  this  tto  man  can  help 
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doing,  however  much  he  may  prefer  the  '  high  priori 
road.'  Tlierc  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  this  method  h  handled  by  dtScrcnt 
types  of  thinkers.  Some  soar  so  high  through  the  em- 
pyrean of  metaphysics  that  it  is  hard  to  connect  their 
speculations  with  any  concrete  system  at  all.  Others 
flutter  along  so  near  the  solid  earth  of  positive  law  that 
we  can  (so  to  speak)  see  them  perching  on  the  stones, 
and  discover  the  view  they  take  of  the  questions  with 
which  the  practical  lawyer  or  legislator  has  to  deal. 

The  worth  of  the  books,  abundant  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  but  scarce  in  England  and  the  United  Stales 
(though  a  little  less  scarce  in  Scotland),  which  have  been 
composed  by  writers  of  this  school,  will  be  estimated 
differently  by  those  who  enjoy  speculation  for  its  own 
sake,  and  by  those  who  think  it  a  waste  of  time  unless  it 
bears  fruit  in  truths  of  defmile  practical  utility.  If  the 
latter  criterion  of  value  be  accepted,  the  importance  of 
these  treatises  cannot  be  placed  very  high.  The  foliage 
is  luxuriant,  but  the  fruit  scanty.  .-\  vigorous  and  inge- 
nious mind  will  doubtless,  in  whatever  way  he  may  treat 
the  subject,  stimulate  thought  in  the  student,  and  will 
probably  throw  out  just  and  suggestive  remarks  which 
may  be  treasured  up  as  practically  helpful.  As  some 
brilliant  thinkers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  fmrnanuel 
Kant  and  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  have  adopted  this  method 
in  handling  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  and  have  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  many  able  disciples,  it  would  be 
foolish  and  presumptuous  to  disparage  their  treatises. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  conclusion  of  i^nglish  lawyers 
has  been  that  not  much  can  be  gathered  from  lucubra> 
tions  of  this  type.  They  arc  decidedly  hard  reading; 
and  the  harvest  reaped  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  time 
spent.  Threading  its  way  through,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in,  a  forest  of  shadowy 
abstractions,  this  method  keeps  too  far  away  from  the 
field  of  concrete  law  to  throw  much  light  on  the  diffi- 
culties and  controversies  which  the  student  of  any  ^ven 
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system  oiicounters.  Neverlhdess,  while  lliis  is  lh«  gene- 
ral diaracler  of  the  school,  ihcrc  are  some  books  refera- 
ble to  it  whtrrein  one  tinds  legal  conceptions  analysed 
with  an  acuteness  which  cannot  but  sharpen  the  reader's 
wits,  and  others  which  pile  np  much  ingenious  and  subtle 
thinking  round  the  points  where  law  and  ethics  come 
into  contact,  some  legal  problems  being  really  ethical 
problems  also.  Even  a  student  who  has  experienced 
many  disappointments  will  not  lightly  abandon  the  hope 
that  some  lawyer  with  a  gift  for  speculation  will  one  day 
employ  this  method — in  itscH  a  method  with  legitimate 
datms  to  respect — to  produce  a  book  nearer  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  subject  than  any  which  the  last  two  cen- 
turies have  seen,  Tlierc  is  more  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  man  than  from  a  metaphysician  who  thinks  he 
understands  law.  Higher  and  rarer  gifts  are  no  doubt 
needed  for  metaphysics  than  for  law;  indeed  even  high 
poetic  genius  is  not  so  rare  as  a  really  original  genius 
for  speculation.  But  the  lawyer  who  rises  into  meta- 
physics has  at  any  rate  his  body  of  practical  knowledge 
to  keep  him  tn  the  path  of  sense:  the  metaphysician 
dealing  with  law  may  easily  lose  himself  in  mere  words. 

The  Analytic  Metliod,  standing  in  a  marked  and  some- 
times a  scornful  opposition  to  the  method  we  have  been 
considering,  leaves  metaphysics  and  ethics  on  one  side, 
uid  starts  from  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say.  from  the 
actual  facts  of  Law  as  it  sees  them  to-day.  It  takes  the 
terms,  whether  popular  or  technical,  which  arc  in  cur- 
rent u*e.  It  endeavours  to  define  these  terms,  lo 
classify  them,  lo  explain  their  connotation,  to  shov 
their  relation  to  one  another.  It  is  of  course  frcqucnilj 
obliged,  when  it  attempts,  as  it  must  attempt,  lo  be  logi- 
cal, to  modify  the  existing  terminology',  and  attach  a 
new  specific  and  technical  sense  of  its  own  to  some 
words,  or  even  to  invenl  terms  altogether  new. 

Tliis  method,  though  it  is  essentially,  in  its  more  ob- 
vious and  rudimentary  form,  so  much  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  as  lo  have  been  more  or  less  employed  by 
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all  who  have  thought  or  written  about  law,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  wst-d  in  EgjiJt  under  llic  Fourth 
Dynasty,  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  that  employed  with 
boldness  and  spirit  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  subse- 
quently proclaimed  by  the  school  he  founded  to  be  the 
only  helpful  mode  of  handling  the  subject.  That  school 
rendered  a  service  to  legal  iitudy  in  England  by  the 
keen  east  mnd  of  criticism  which  they  nnloosed  lo  play 
upon  our  law,  and  which  ended  by  uprooting  a  gootl 
many  old  and  probably  rotten  trees.  They  roused  an 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  general  legal  doctrines 
which  had  been  wanting  during  the  first  three  quarters 
ol  last  century,    Dut  they  fell  into  two  grave  errors. 

They  laid  the  foundations  of  legal  science  in  the  so- 
called  Theory  of  Utility,  which,  be  it  sound  or  unsound, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Analytic  Method,  nor  with 
Positive  Law,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  theory  of  human 
action  which  properly  belongs  to  ethics  or  psychology; 
and  secondly,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  deemed  to  affect  law, 
it  affects  neither  the  classification  and  exposition,  nor 
the  application  of  law  (except  in  so  far  as  it  may  sub- 
serve interprcution),  but  the  making  of  law.  That  is  to 
say,  it  belongs  not  to  the  jurist  but  to  the  IcgisL-itor. 
Its  place  is  that  of  a  practical  guide  to  the  science  we 
call  the  Principles  of  Legislation.  But  in  this  applica- 
tion it  is  no  new  discovery,  for  all  legislators  have  at 
all  times  professed,  and  many  have  honestly  sought,  to 
be  guided  by  it.  Expediency,  to  use  the  older  and  les* 
formal  term,  is  a  principle  obvious  in  legislation  and 
dangerous  in  law,  for  though  the  commentator  may 
properly  use  it,  the  judge  may  readily  abuse  it.  That 
Uentham,  who  was  first  and  foremost  a  reformer,  should 
incessantly  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  utility,  till  he  al- 
most crushed  his  legal  analysis  tinder  the  weight  of  his 
ethical  theory,  was  perhaps  natural.  He  was  really  try- 
ing to  create  a  'Ilieory  of  Legislation.  Bui  John  Austin, 
the  most  prominent  of  his  professional  disciples,  was  a 
writer  on  Uw  rather  than  a  reformer,  »o  in  him  the  fault 
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is  less  excusable.  Indeed,  Auiitin  pushed  the  habit  ftir- 
iher,  for  he  must  needs,  after  basing  Law  on  Utility, 
identify  Utility  with  the  Law  of  God,  in  doing  which  he 
wanders  off  into  the  field  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
virtually  repeats  the  error,  which  he  had  censured  in 
the  Roman  lawyers,  of  assuming  a  Law  of  Nature  as 
the  basis  of  legal  doctrines.  So  that  Bemham  and  he 
arc  not  unjustly  described  by  the  Germans  as  the  au- 
thors of '  theories  of  Natural  Law." 

The  second  error  of  thi*  school  was  that  of  relying^ 
loo  much  upon  current  English  notions  and  terms. 
They  did  not  extend  their  view  far  enough  cither  into 
the  past,  or  over  the  legal  systems  of  other  times  and 
countries,  Rentham  was,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  occupied 
with  schemes  of  reform,  and  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
jurist.  Austin  deserves  credit  for  having  gone  to  Roman 
law,  and  sought  in  it  those  general  ideas  in  which  he 
fonnd,  or  thought  he  found.  English  law  lacking.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  fully  master  the  Roman  system ; 
and  his  ovcr^-ccning  self -confidence  betrayed  him  into 
a  dogmatic  censorioiisness  which  was  unbecoming  even 
when  he  was  exposing  the  errors  of  Ellackstonc.  and 
was  still  less  pardonable  when  he  poured  scorn  on  the 
legal  luminaries  of  Rome.  He  did  not  perceive  how 
deep  some  of  the  difTicuhies  of  legal  theorj-  lie,  nor  that 
there  are  some  conceptions  which  it  is  safer  to  describe 
than  to  attempt  to  define.  Hence  his  solutions  are  some- 
times crude,  and  his  efforts,  in  themselves  most  lauda- 
ble, after  exactitude,  arc  apt  to  fail  for  want  of  subtlety. 
On  several  fundamental  qticsiions,  such  as  the  origin 
and  essence  of  law  and  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  Au- 
stin is  palpably  wrong,  and  the  most  eminent  of  those 
later  writers  who  started  as  his  disciples  have  been 
largely  occupied  in  disclaiming  and  correcting  his  mis- 
takes. 

The  really  great  merit  of  the  English  Analytic  School 
— a  merit  which  was  no  doubt  the  main  source  of  its 
influence,  but  which  we  are  now  in  sohm  danger  of 
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forgetting — was  its  destructive  energy.  When  Bcnthani 
began  Iii»  career,  case  law,  which  reigned  supreme,  was 
by  the  legal  profession  generally,  though  of  course  not 
by  such  a  man  as  Lord  Manslield,  regarded  as  a  mere 
string  of  precedents.  No  idea  of  philo.tophical  arrange- 
ment, much  less  of  literary  jini-ih,  liad  begun  to  work 
upon  the  mass — 

'  Quum  neque  Musarum  scopulos  quisquam  superarai. 
Nee  dicti  s(udiosuB  cral.' 

Blackstone  had  indeed  rendered  the  immense  service 
of  presenting  within  moderate  compass  and  in  graceful 
diction  3  complete  view  of  the  law.  But  he  brought  an 
insufficient  grasp  of  history  and  philosophical  principle, 
and  still  less  an  exact  analysis,  to  his  exposition,  finding 
little  to  criticize  and  nothing  to  require  amendment  in 
niles  and  a  procedure  which  half  a  century  later  few 
ventured  to  justify.  This  genial  optimism,  which  was 
satisfied  with  any  explanation,  because  it  took  the  law 
as  it  stood  to  be  the  best  possible,  provoked  Bcntbam. 
He  writes  with  the  air  of  one  who  does  well  to  be  angry ; 
and  the  tradition  descended  to  .Austin,  by  whose  time 
the  gros.ser  scandals  oE  the  law  were  beginning  to  be 
removed. 

Between  Rentham  and  Austin  there  is  one  conspicu- 
ous difTcrence'.  Bentham  had  not  only  a  vigorous 
bnt  A  fertile  and  inventive  mind,  acute  and  ingenious, 
if  sometimes  warped  or  liable  to  become  what  is  now 
called  'cranky.'  He  drops  plenty  of  good  things  as  he 
goes  along.  Austin  is  barren.  Few  or  no  suggestive 
thoughts  arc  to  be  gathered  where  he  has  passed.  His 
dry,  persistent  iteration,  with  its  honest  struggle  after 
precision  of  terms,  has  a  certain  value  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline, just  as  it  tests  one's  powers  of  endurance  to 
traverse  a  stony  and  waterless  desert.  An  old  Scottish 
lady  consoled  her  friend,  who  had  been  dragged  two 

■  Sonr  orIIoii  rtnurku  on  the  InlcIlRiiuI  chiirMttrlninol  BcaUwa  au.j  ba 
r  fMutd  in  Mr.  LmUc  Swphcn'i  Bu^M  VHHUrUmi,  vol.  I  li««). 
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miles  in  a  broken  carriage  by  runaway  horses,  with  the 
remark  that  it  must  have  been  a  precious  exiifricncc. 
Bnt  it  is  generally  better  to  get  one's  iliAciphne  from 
books  which  also  yield  profitable  knowledge.    Of  this 
there  is  in  Austin  nothing  which  may  not  nowadays  be 
foimd  better  stated  elsewhere.     Most  recent  authorities 
are  now  agreed  that  his  contribution*  to  juristic  science  ; 
arc  really  so  scanty,  and  so  mnch  entangled  with  error,  J 
that  his  book  ought  no  longer  to  find  a  place  amon^l 
those  prescribed  for  students. 

IIow  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  it  happen  that  Ben- 
tham  and  even  Austin  made  a  great  impression  upon 
sonic  powerful  minds  in  the  last  generation?  BcnthamJ 
did,  because  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  the  courage' 
to  denounce  the  artificialities,  absurdities,  and  injustices 
of  the  unrefornicd  law  and  procedure  of  England.  No 
small  part  of  the  credit  for  the  reforms  which  Romilly, 
Jlronghani,  and  their  fellow  workers  carried  out  belongs 
to  the  man  who  had  begun  to  call  for  them  full  thirty 
years  before.  Austin  did,  because  in  hi*  time  systematic 
legal  study. and  in  particular  legal  education,  were  almosCj 
extinct  in  England.  Tliere  was  no  legal  teaching  cither  in 
the  old  Universities,  or  in  London.  Tliough  the  grosser 
abuses  of  procedure  bad  been  removed,  yet  the  subtle- 
ties of  special  pleading,  as  well  as  the  lung-winded  and 
highly  artificial  intricacies  of  conveyancing,  still  flour- 
ished, and  the  law  was  regarded  as  a  forest  of  details 
through  which  it  was  useless,  even  if  possible,  to  drive 
paths  for  the  student  to  follow.  A  disciple  of  the  old  re- 
former who  brought  to  the  novel  enterprise  of  leaching 
and  systematizing  law  a  faith  in  the  reformer's  doctrines 
and  a  zeal  for  general  principles,  not  unnaturally  re- 
ceived the  sympathy  atid  the  deference  of  the  eager 
youth  who  believed,  and  rightly  believed,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  llie  law.  a«  well  as  it*  substance,  would  gain  from 
the  application  of  an  independent  and  fearless  criticism 
to  it.  By  this  service  Austin  has  earned  our  gratitude, 
and  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  respect.  So.  though 
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th«  legal  writings  of  Bentham  and  his  disciples  have 
now  only  a  liislorical  interest,  we  must  not  forget  that 
tlicy  sliniulaled  men  to  hamlK-  law  in  a  new  spirit,  and 
that  those  whom  they  inftnonccd  had  much  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  modern  schools  of  law  and  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  preparation  for  profes- 
sional work. 

The  third  method  h  the  Historical.  Instead  of  taking 
law  as  a  datum,  like  the  two  other  previous  methods, 
it  seeks  to  Bnd  how  law  sprang  up  and  grew  to  be 
what  it  is.  It  sees  in  law  a  product  of  lime,  the  germ 
of  which,  like  the  germ  of  the  State,  exists  in  the  nature 
of  man  as  a  being  made  for  society,  and  which  develops 
from  this  germ  in  various  forms  according  to  the  en- 
vironing influences  which  pUy  upon  it.  Although  law 
may  not  have  been  created  by  the  State,  it  tends  as  it 
grows  to  become  more  and  more  closely  associated  with 
the  State  as  a  function  of  the  latter "s  energy.  Though 
its  leading  doctrines  and  its  fundamental  institutions 
are  in  some  respects  essentially  the  same  in  all  civilized 
communities,  still  every  given  system  is,  in  the  histo- 
rian's view,  for  ever  changing,  growing,  and  decay- 
ing, both  in  lis  theory  and  in  its  substance,  i.e.  both 
in  the  ideas  which  create  and  underlie  Ihe  legal  con- 
ceptions and  rides,  and  in  ihe  particular  form*  which 
those  rules  have  assumed  no  less  than  in  the  institutions 
by  which  such  rules  are  jnit  in  force. 

The  utilities  of  the  Historical  Method  as  applied  to 
any  given  system  of  law  arc  two. 

It  explains  many  conceptions,  doctrines,  and  rules 
which  no  abstract  theory  or  logical  analysts  can  explain, 
because  they  issue,  not  from  general  Iniman  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things,  but  from  special  conditions  in  the 
country  or  people  where  the  law  in  question  arose.  All 
law  is  a  compromise  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
between  tradition  and  convenience.  Iloncc  pure  analy- 
sis, since  if  deals  with  the  present  only,  can  never  fully 
explain  any  legal  system. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Historical  method  is  a 
mere  record  of  accidents.  On  the  contrary  it  endeavours 
to  eliminate,  or  at  least  to  reduce  to  due  proportions, 
that  clement  of  accident  which  results  from  the  personal 
fancies  and  arbitrary  volition  of  imlividnal  Liwgiver:?.  It 
conceives  of  national  character  and  the  circumstances 
of  national  growth  as  creative  force*,  whereof  law  is 
the  efflux  and  expression,  being  it*elf  a  living  organism, 
wliieh  in  iis  turn  helps  to  shape  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  it  shows  that  each  nation,  rather  than  in- 
dividual men,  however  potent,  is,  through  what  the  Ger- 
man* call  its  Legal  Consciousness  {Rixhtst>cwuJslsciii) 
the  maker  and  moulder  of  its  law. 

A  second  merit  of  this  method  is  that  of  indicating 
that  the  conceptions  and  rules  which  prevail  at  any 
given  time,  however  obviously  reasonable  and  useful 
they  may  appear  to  the  generation  now  living,  will  not 
always  appear  so,  but  must  undergo  the  same  change 
and  decay  which  previous  rules  have  experienced.  It 
teaches  us  never  to  condemn  the  past  because  it  is  not 
the  present,  nor  ever  to  forget  when  we  praise  the  pre- 
sent that  it  too  will  some  cLiy  be  the  past.  This  is  one 
of  those  truisms  which  men  are  always  forgetting  to 
apply,  and  of  which  legislators  in  particular  need  to  be 
often  reminded. 

The  risk  principally  incidental  to  the  Historical 
method  is.  that  it  is  apt  to  lapse,  either  into  mere  anti- 
quariantsm  on  the  one  side,  or  into  general  jmliiical  and 
social  history  on  the  other.  Some  charge  it  with  retard- 
ing improvement  by  justifying  the  past.  Iliose  who 
oppose  reforms  have  often  so  abused  it ;  just  as  those 
abuse  it  who  when  they  p<:illt.ate  crimes  by  dwelling  on 
the  '  so-called  conditions  of  the  age '  attenuate  all  moral 
distinctions.  '  In  judging  Phalaris.'  a  modern  lecturer 
is  reported  to  have  said.  '  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
moral  standard  of  Phalaris'  time  is  not  that  of  our  own.' 
Nevertheless  History,  when  she  explains  and  is  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  past,  justifies  it  as  the  past,  and  must 
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not  be  deemed  to  defend  it  for  tbe  purposes  of  the 
present. 

It  is,  however,  a  weak  point  in  the  Historical  melliod 
aii  applied  to  the  science  or  philosophy  of  law  that  It  is 
more  applicable  lo  the  law  of  any  parttciiliir  conntry 
than  lo  tile  theory  of  Ian'  in  general,  for  the  details  of 
legal  history  vary  so  much  in  different  countries  that 
immense  knowledge  and  unustial  architectonic  power 
are  needed  to  combine  their  Rcncral  results  (or  the  pur- 
poses of  a  comprehensive  theory.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if 
any  man  of  the  requisite  capacity  (unless  perhaps  Rudolf 
von  Ihcring)  has  yet  produced  a  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence or  the  philosophy  of  law  by  means  of  this  me- 
thod. The  tl)ing,  however,  may  be  done,  and  so  will 
doubtless  be  done  some  day.  Everylhing  happens  at 
last. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  so-called  Comparative  Methodt 
which  is  ihc  youngest  of  the  four.  It  is  concerned  with 
space  as  Ihe  Historical  method  is  with  lime.  It  col- 
lects, examines,  collates,  the  notions,  doctrines,  rules, 
and  institutions  which  arc  found  in  every  developed 
legal  system,  or  at  least  in  most  systems,  notes  the 
points  in  which  they  agree  or  differ,  and  seeks  thereby 
to  construct  a  system  which  shall  be  Natural  because 
it  embodies  what  men  otherwise  unlike  have  agreed  in 
feeling  to  be  essential,  Philosophical  because  it  gels 
below  words  and  names  and  discovers  identity  of  sub- 
stance under  diversity  of  description,  and  Serviceable, 
because  it  shows  by  what  particular  means  the  ends 
which  all  (or  most)  systems  pursue  have  been  best  at- 
tained. The  process  i*  something  like  that  which  a 
Roman  Praetor  might  have  followed  in  constructing 
the  general  or  theoretical  part  of  his  iiis  geHtium*.  If 
indeed  we  arc  to  suppose  the  Praetor  ever  really  did 
»tudy  the  laws  of  the  various  neighbours  of  Rome,  he 
wu  one  of  Ihc  founders  of  this  method,  though  to  be 
sure  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  are  said  to  have 
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been  sent  out  to  examine  the  laws  of  other  countries  be- 
fore the  Decemviral  legislation,  preceded  bun  in  this 
attempt. 

The  comparative  science  of  jurisprudence  appears, 
howc%'er,  in  two  forms.  One  of  these  must,  like  the 
science  of  comparative  grammar,  crave  the  aid  of  his- 
tory, for  the  siudy  of  the  differences  between  two  sys- 
tems becomes  much  more  profitable  when  it  is  seen  how 
the  differences  arose,  and  this  can  be  explained  only  by 
social  and  political  history.  This  form  may  be  deemed 
an  extension  of  the  historical  method,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  helping  us  to  disengage  what  is  local  or  accidental 
or  transient  in  legal  doctrine  from  what  is  general,  es- 
sential, and  permanent,  and  in  thereby  affording  some 
security  against  a  narrow  or  superficiat  view.  It  is  reaQj 
an  historical  study  of  law  in  general ;  and,  like  history,^ 
it  is  not  directed  to  practical  ends. 

The  other  form,  though  it  cannot  dispense  with 
aid  of  history,  because  the  differences  belweeo  the  U« 
of  different  countries  are  not  explicable  without  a 
ledge  of  their  sources  in  the  past,  ha*  a  narrower  rai^ 
in  time,  being  directed  to  contemporary  phenotoeiu.  It 
Ita<t  moreover  a  palpably  practical  aim.  It  sets  out  hy 
ascertaining  and  examining  the  rules  actoaOy  in  force, 
in  modern  civilized  countries,  and  proceeds  to  show  b] 
what  means  these  rules  deal  with  problems  subslantiall] 
the  same  in  those  countries.  I'or  examfJe,  it  takes  su 
a  topic  as  the  liability  of  an  employer  for  the  acts 
hi*  servant,  or  the  siniciure  and  management  of  in- 
corporated companies,  compares  the  enactments  it  finds 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  the  British  Colonics  and  in 
the  Stales  of  the  American  Union,  points  out  their  dif- 
ferences, and  seeks  to  dcicrminc  which  mode  of  handling 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  is  the  simplest  and 
likely  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  lest  each  legislative  experiment  by  the  results  it  has 
secured  in  each  country.  Here,  however,  the  task  be- 
comes toore  diffictilt,  and  requires  qualities  in  the  in- 
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vcstigator  which  are  not  altogether  those  needed  by  the 
jurist. 

What  the  Comparative  ineihod  does  for  legal  training 
and  legal  theory  it  does  in  lis  first  mentioned  ami  his- 
toric;il  form.  Ample  as  llii;  materials  may  appear,  they 
are  really  somewhat  scanty,  because  there  have  been  in 
the  world  not  many  distinct  types  of  k-gal  system  or  doc- 
Irim-,  and  few  of  these  have  reached  a  hiRh  development. 
Of  the  ancient  and  long  since  departed  systems  little 
is  left,  and  that  little  not  very  helpful  for  this  particular 
purpose.  There  arc  some  fragments  of  old  Celtic  law 
from  Ireland,  with  larger  fragments  of  old  Teutonic 
law  chiefly  from  Iceland,  Norway,  Fricsland,  and  the 
Carolingian  Empire,  some  old  Slavonic  land  and  family 
customs,  besides  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  ancient 
books  of  India,  and  what  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  Egypt,  in  the  clay  laMets  of  Babylon,  and  in  inscrip- 
tions among  the  ruins  of  Greek  cities.  Of  the  modern 
systems,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  besides  those  of 
Teutonic  origin,  practically  only  three  worth  mention- 
ing: Hindu  law,  which  has  been  fully  developed  only  in 
two  or  three  directions;  Muhamadan  law,  which  is  de- 
ficient on  some  of  the  sides  wc  should  deem  the  most 
important;  and  the  Roman  law,  which  now  covers  all 
those  parts  of  the  civilized  world  that  arc  not  covered 
by  English  law,  including  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
the  colonies  of  European  nations  (some  British  colonic; 
as  well  as  Frcnchj  Dutcb,  Cerman,  and  Portuguese) 
except  those  which  lie  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America  and  in  Australasia.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
doctrines  of  law  in  its  civilixed  and  developed  forms, 
suited  to  a  progressive  modem  nation,  arc  concerned, 
the  comparative  method  is  virtually  restricted  to  a  com- 
parison of  English  and  Roman  conceptions  and  rules. 
And  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  English  taw 
itself  have  been  in  some  departments  so  much  affected 
by  Roman  law  that  they  can  hardly  be  treated  as  inde- 
pendent material  for  comparative  study. 
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It  is  wlien  we  leave  the  field  of  legal  philosophy  and 
jiirisprutlence  in  general  for  the  field  of  particulars 
ami  delail*  thai  llie  practical  value  of  Ihe  Comparative 
method  begins.  An  examination  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  economic  and  social  problems  have  been  dealt 
with  in  recent  times,  and  in  which  commerce  has  been 
regulated  and  crime  checked,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  and  iiscfii!.  lint  that  is  not  (juitc  the  kind 
of  legal  study  which  we  are  here  primarily  engaged  in 
considering.  No  doubt  the  way  in  which  questions  of 
liability  and  responsibility  and  negligence,  to  lake  a 
familiar  example,  are  dealt  with  in  ihc  laws  of  different 
countries,  doe*  throw  light  npon  general  jurislie  con- 
ceptions and  npon  the  lines  which  Conrls  ought  to  follow- 
in  developing  thenc  difficult  branches  of  any  concrete 
system.  Rut  on  the  whole,  it  is  rather  to  the  province  of 
legislation  than  to  that  of  taw  that  this  part  of  compara- 
tive jurifiprndence  belongs ;  and.  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  utility  for  practical  guidance  of  the  results 
which  an  examination  of  the  legislation  of  various  civi- 
liicd  states  supplies  is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  how  much  of  those  results,  be  they  good 
or  evil,  is  in  each  case  attributable  to  legal  enactments, 
how  much  to  the  social  and  economic  environment  in 
which  the  enactments  work. 

If  wc  arc  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  respective  wortli 
of  these  four  methods  for  the  creation  of  a  theory  or 
philosophy  or  scietKc  of  law,  wc  must  begin  by  settling 
for  whom  such  a  sdcncc  is  designed  and  to  whom  it 
will  be  useful. 

Three  kinds  of  persons  will  primarily  and  directly 
profit  by  having  such  a  science  built  up  on  the  best  liR«s, 
viz.  the  teachers  and  students  of  law,  the  practitioners 
of  law,  iiirludtng  both  ad%'ocates  and  judges,  and  the 
makers  of  law.  i.e.  legislators  and  draftsmen.  I-«gis- 
laiors,  however,  whether  monarchs  or  members  of  legis- 
lative assemblies,  have  in  modem  coimtries  seldom 
sought  to  acquire  any  specifically  legal   knowledge. 
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though  some  persons  who  sit  in  the  legislatures  of 
modern  couiitru-s  usually  happen  lo  possess  it.  Thus  it 
is  rather  of  (lie  two  other  elasscs  we  must  think,  that  is 
lo  say,  of  llic  vahie  o(  ^^  scientific  theory  for  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge  by  the  learner,  and  of 
its  value  in  helping  the  practitioner  (whether  advocate 
or  judge)  to  apply  it  with  accuracy,  perspicacity,  inge- 
nuity, and  promptitude.  In  proposing  this  test  I  do  not 
mean  to  ignore  the  imporlance  which  hcIong!t  to  the 
philosophy  of  every  great  branch  of  learning,  a-  an  end 
in  itself,  apart  from  all  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it.  That  importance  n,  however,  as  the  Romans 
say  ot  freedom,  ns  inacstimabiUs.  a  thing  too  precious  to 
receive  a  valuation  in  any  recognized  currency.  Practi- 
cal utility,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  tested  and  valued, 
so  it  is  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  science  in  making 
men  thorough  masters  of  law  that  we  had  better  confine 
our  view. 

All  the  four  ntethods  are  le^timate  and  capable  of 
being  applied  in  a  truly  «eienltfic  spirit.  None  ihcrefore 
is  lo  be  either  neglected  or  dis|uiraged.  If,  however, 
we  judge  them  by  their  fruits,  we  shall  fiml  that  the  Hi-t- 
torical  ha.t  given  the  best  crop.  The  Metaphysical  icmls 
to  be  not  merely  abstract  bnt  vague  and  viewy.  Of  the 
treatises  in  which  it  has  been  employed  the  best  arc 
indeed  not  to  be  deemed  empty.  Scattered  through  not 
a  few  of  them  one  finds  acute  and  suggestive  remarks. 
They  subserve  a  sound  analysis  by  their  treatment  of 
ethical  problems:  and  somclitncs  they  present  what  arc 
really  considerations  of  practical  expediency  disguised 
in  the  robes  of  sacerdotal  transcendentalism.  The  diflS- 
culty  which  forbids  many  among  us  to  give  more  study 
to  these  books  is  the  shortness  of  life.  Much  talent, 
.sometimes  of  a  high  order,  has  gone  to  the  making  of 
them.  Hut  they  arc,  and  not  solely  ihc  German  ones, 
terribly  hard  reading. 

The  Analytic  method  keeps  much  nearer  to  the  reali- 
ties of  law,  and  i»  serviceable  for  the  clarifying  of  our 
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ideas.  It*  English  votaries  have,  however,  generally 
wstited  breadth  of  view,  and  have  tried  to  force  defini- 
tions on  facts,  instead  of  letting  the  facts  prescribe  the 
definition.  They  have  been  unequal  to  the  subtlety  of 
nature  (for  law  also  is  a  product  of  nature),  and  this 
largely  because  they  have  neglected  the  inaleriaU  for 
induction  which  history  supplies. 

The  Comparative  method  (as  already  observed)  suf- 
fers from  a  lack  of  material  for  the  purposes  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  law  in  general,  and  becomes  tn  practice  an 
examination  of  Roman  conceptions  with  the  help  of  light 
from  England  in  those  departments  of  English  law  which 
have  been  least  influenced  by  Rome',  and  of  some 
glimmers  from  the  East  and  from  the  laws  of  ancient 
European  peoples. 

The  Historical  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  at 
least  be  relied  npon  to  give  us  facts.  Facts  arc  always 
helpful,  when  men  have  been  trained  to  use  them.  It 
is  the  business  of  historical  criticism  to  impart  this 
training,  just  as  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  teach  men 
how  to  analyse  a  current  conception  and  to  distinguish 
the  various  senses  in  which  a  term  may  be  used. 

If  the  question  is  propounded — How  should  these 
four  methods,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  legal  instruction  an<l  the  formation  of  a  legal 
mind  and  power  of  handling  legal  probleins,  may  we  not 
answer  it  in  some  such  way  a»  the  following? 

The  philosophy  or  theory  of  Law  should  begin  by 
determining  the  place  of  law  among  the  human  or  moral 
as  opposed  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  should  examine 
its  relations  to  Psychology,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Eco- 
nomics. As  this  inquiry  will  start  from  a  general  survey 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  general  ideas  he  forms,  it 
will  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  we  have  called  the 
Metaphysical  method. 


>  An  EianpU  of  how  iilinutailnit  Ihia  mar  be  made  !■  (urntuhRl  hjtbt  trexmcfll 
of  P^HATtoiuQ  In  iZtt  acute  4nbJ  lK»rfir£i  Irciufrson  ihe  CoBtmao  Law  of  Mr.  O-  W, 
Ilolmn  (now  Cblrf  Ju>ll«  of  Miiaachusciu). 
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Tlie  notions  and  conceptions  which  arc  essential  to 
law  and  He  at  the  bottom  o[  all  systems  will  then  be 
iovesttgatcd,  and  particularly  the  following  fundamental 
conceptions — Right,  Obligation,  Duly,  Liability,  Law, 
Custom.  Some  will  prefer  to  deduce  these  conceptions 
by  the  metapliysical  method  from  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature  and  the  principles  th:it  connect  these 
phenomena.  Some  will  prefer  to  start  from  current 
notions  as  embodied  in  current  language,  and  to  reach 
correct  definitions  by  anah'stng  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  each  term  and  setting  out  the  facts  it  is  intended  to 
Cover.  Whichever  method  be  adopted — and  there  is  less 
real  difference  between  the  two  than  the  description 
here  given  of  them  might  seem  to  convey — the  Histori- 
cal method  ought  to  accompany  and  aid  the  application 
of  cither.  For  although  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to 
obtain  a  statement  which  sliatl  be  adequate  and  e.xact 
for  the  science  of  law  as  a  fully  developed  product  of 
civtii/cd  societies,  we  always  need  to  be  warned  by  His- 
tory against  assuming  that  our  present  notions  .ire  suf- 
ficiently wide,  and  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  elements 
of  necessity  and  permanence  to  secure  ih.it  our  proposi- 
tions shall  be  generally  true  and  enable  our  definitions  to 
hit  what  is  really  essential.  The  once  popular  defini- 
tion of  law  as  a  Command  of  the  State  is  an  instance  of 
the  danger  of  forgetting  the  past,  for  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  been  palpably  untrue  in  certain  stages  of 
political  development  shows  that  it  does  not  rest  upon 
a  sufficiently  broad  foundation. 

From  these  general  conceptions  the  imjuiry  will 
advance  to  a  second  order  of  ideas  and  categories, 
more  specifically  and  purely  legal,  such  as  Ownership, 
Possession.  Contract,  Tort,  Marriage,  Guardianship, 
Slavery,  Conveyance,  Pledge,  Lien,  Prescription,  In- 
heritance, Sale,  Partnership,  Bailment,  Crime,  Fraud, 
Negligence.  Here  we  come  still  closer  to  the  rules  of 
concrete  systems.  A  German  metaphysician  may  no 
doubt  deduce  the  abstract  idea  of  Ownership  or  Con- 
40 
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UMt  from  the  Keneral  [frinctples  be  has  prenoitsly  laid 
(JtAvn  Id  Fih  ipcculaiivc  Ireatmeni  of  ihe  subject.  A  So 
cratk  aiiitlytt  may  by  testing  nirrenl  terms  and  frfirases, 
nntl  ii[i(nl<linK  ibe  tncaningB  involved  in  these  tcrm^, 
arrive  nt  dHinitioni  of  them.  Btit  the  examination  of 
the  Ciince)itiuni  and  Ihc  definition  of  ihc  terms  must  be 
tnoinly  tmicd  on  a  study  of  the  facts  which  in  one  or 
more  actual  Irijal  systems  these  conceptions  cover.  In 
thi*  ntndy  the  Historical  metlwxi  can  render  effective 
help,  iH-caUM;  the  rules  actually  regulating  in  any  given 
■yklfiu  all  the  relations  denoted  by  these  terms  arc 
min"  t()  have  lomelhing  irregular  or  apparently  arbitrary 
ahout  them,  sumelhing  which  piu-e  reawjn  would  not 
have  MiKRi'Hted.  The  form*,  for  instance,  which  Pos- 
■DDiiun,  luheritance,  and  Pledge  li:ive  taken  Iwch  in 
Komjin  and  in  lilngliah  law  have  many  peculiarities  cx- 
[>hcuhlc  only  by  tracing  the  causes  that  produced  them. 
Tlic  definition  which  ihe  jurist  will  propound  for  the 
)iurpi<»Os  of  his  science  of  law  in  general  will  avoid  such 
pecnlinrities,  hut  he  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  them 
or  o(  Iheir  origin,  else  he  ntay  miss  some  side  of  their 
significance, 

.MltioUKb  in  theoretical  Jurisprudence  the  pan  of  His- 
tory i»  on  (he  wlwle  secondary,  ii  is  nevertheless  indis- 
pettsaUe.  For  History  shows  us  cases  where  thin^ 
that  are  really  ditlereni  go  by  the  same  name,  and  other 
C«M«  wbcrv  Ihia^  that  are  really  Ihe  same  go  bjr  St- 
Iwvnt  Itutws,  cases  where  a  rule  has  been  exietxkd  be> 
yuiul,  and  others  where  it  has  not  bcea  ortendwi  to.  k* 
proffer  or  nattn)  range,  and  thus  it  guMn  tbe  jwict. 
expkininK  the  facts  cm  wtnd)  be  has  to  (odad  Ib  ^eon. 
lW  t\unp4raiiv«  metbod  rtaAtn  a  saBflav 
|]tcTT«iing  turn  troH  hyine  too  «ack  Mns  < 
ctal  tk*^  >■  whkti  a  doctrae  or 
nw  pMTticww  sjrslMB  waoisc  nrtWwy  fee  ts  '■ 
UStnttmNy  wi  f  pwHiBg  <wl  M«M>y  at  ■■ 
tKNIpiM  '■VHl  iJnvnMtv  w  i 
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instiuilions,  together  with  some  few  others  of  minor  im- 
portance, belong  to  the  science  of  law  in  general,  bccAtise 
they  appear  in  every  fully  cicvcloped  sjstcni.  When, 
however,  we  get  more  into  particuUrs,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly dillicult  to  lay  down  general  doctrines  or 
suggest  general  rules  applicable  to  all  communities,  l>c- 
cause  details  must  b«  settled  with  reference  to  the  needs 
and  usages  of  a  given  community,  and  that  which  suits 
one  would  hardly  suit  another,  Here  therefore  the 
Philosophy  or  Science  of  Jurisprudence  will  bid  fare- 
well to  the  student,  handing  him  over  to  those  wlio 
teach  the  law  of  England  or  Scotland  or  France  or^ 
KuEsia,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  bidding  him  remember 
to  apply  the  general  principles  he  has  mastered  to  the 
criticism  of  the  details  which  he  will  thencefortli  b€  oc- 
cupied in  learning. 

The  principles  which  constitute  the  Science  or  Theofy 
of  Law  in  general  can  be  adequately  stated  within  mode- 
rate  compass.  The  subject  is  not  a  large  one,  unless  a 
writer  spreads  himself  out  in  ethics  on  the  one  hand  or 
accumulates  historical  details  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  knowledge  to  be  given  that  the  value  of  the  study 
will  chiefly  lie ;  it  is  rather  in  the  training  to  use  the  right 
methods  in  the  right  way.  Before  he  is  plunged  into 
details,  the  student  ought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  looking 
for  principles,  of  analysing  terms,  of  perceiving  that  legal 
doctrines  have  all  had  their  growth  from  rude  begin- 
nings and  will  change  further.  These  aptitudes  will 
serve  him  when  he  enters  the  domain  of  technical  law, 
which  is  a  domain  less  of  Reason  than  of  Authority. 
And  authority,  though  it  may  be  called  the  reason  of 
the  past,  rules  not  because  it  is  reason  but  because  it 
has  the  sanction  of  a  past  pronouncement. 

Arguments  founded  on  the  reason  of  things  or  oit 
the  tendency  of  biitorical  development  will  avail  nothing 
in  practice  again»t  a  po'sitive  rule,  whether  contained  in 
a  statute  or  dcducihie  from  a  decided  case.  Seldom  in- 
deed will  a  judicious  advocate  invoke  cither  Reason  or 
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History,  unless  porhaps  in  arguing  before  the  H< 
o(  Lords  a  poinl  whereon  liltlc  autliority  exists.  But' 
in  reasoning  from  decided  cases,  and  even  in  interpret- 
ing statutes,  his  mastery  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  judge  and  the  writer  of  text-books 
have,  each  of  them,  important  functions  in  guiding  the 
development  of  the  law.  When  a  question  is  to  be  dealt 
with  regarding  which  authority  is  scanty  or  the  decisions 
arc  conflicting,  a  jurist  belonging  to  either  of  these 
classes  may  apply  the  philosophic  habit  of  mind  formed 
by  his  theoretic  studies  to  the  task  of  finding  a  solution 
which  shall  be  sound  and  durable,  because  conformable 
to  principle,  and  standing  in  the  true  line  of  historical 
development. 

Let  US  return,  now  that  we  have  sketched  a  scbetnej 
for  a  Theory  or  SciciKc  of  Law  in  general,  to  the  qo< 
tion  whence  we  started,  whether  the  Romans,  who  never 
produced  any  such  theory  or  science,  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it.  If  ibey  did  suffcr.why  do  we  pnise  their  treat- 
ment of  law,  and  why  in  particular  do  wc  call  it  a  ] 
phical  treatment  ?  If  they  did  not  suffer,  what  become*  • 
the  importance  of  a  Science  or  Theory  to  the  modern 
lawyer?    Why  should  he  tremble  himself  abota  it  U  aBfj 

W^t  is  it  which  n*c  admire  in  the  Roman  jttrins,  i 
in  the  Roman  law  generally? 

The  charaacrtsttc  merits  of  the  Romaa  law— and 
speak  of  course  only  of  the  Private  Law,  (or  INdtBc 
ConstitntkMtal  Law  must  be  considered  apait- 
Reasonablertess  and  its  Con^stescy.    It  is  pemtkd  I 
a  spirit  of  good  sense.     Except  in  two 
tboftc  of  the  Paternal  Power  utd  of  Sbvcr?-.  itt 
afanost  ahnys  confonn  lo  cooMdetatiatts  61  jostin ; 
expediencT.    Very  Bttle  needs  to  be  tjcc»scd  as  tlv  re- 
sult ol  bzsttiric^  anses.    Even  3mrT  and  thr 
/^■iiiiiu;  tfce  Conner  oniTeria]  in  liie  an<Vi  worii 
htter  so  deep-rooted  amoag  tbe  Rooans  that  ft 
Dever  be  akogetber  expoagcd.  are  in  Ike  I 
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60  Steadily  and  carefully  mitigated  that  most  of  their 
oM  harshness  disappears.  The  moral  tone  of  the  law  is, 
take  it  all  in  all,  as  high  as  that  of  any  modern  system; 
and  in  some  few  points  higher  than  our  own.  By  its 
Consistency  I  mean  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its 
parts,  the  maintenance  through  a  multiplicity  of  details 
o(  the  leading  principles,  the  flexibility  with  which  these 
principles  arc  ad^ipted  to  the  varying  needs  of  time, 
place,  and  circunisiancc.  So  the  excellence  of  the  jurists 
resides  in  their  clear  practical  sense,  in  the  air  of  enlight- 
enment and  of  what  may  he  called  intellcciual  urbanity 
which  pervades  them.  Most  of  ihcm  express  themselves 
u-ith  a  concise  neatness  and  finish  which  gives  us  the 
pith  of  their  view  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words. 
They  dislike  what  is  arbitrary  or  artificial,  taking  for 
their  aim  what  they  call  elegance  (elcganlia  iuris),  the 
plastic  skill  (so  to  speak)  in  developing  a  principle  which 
gives  to  law  the  character  of  .Art.  prcterving  Iiarmony, 
avoi<Iing  exceptions  and  irregularities.  Yet  they  never 
sacrifice  practical  convenience  to  their  theories,  nor  docs 
their  deference  to  authority  prevent  them  from  con- 
stantly striving  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  law  as  it 
came  down  from  their  predecessors. 

In  these  respects  the  Roman  law  and  the  Roman 
lawyers  of  the  classical  age  (the  first  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  the  Empire)  may  be  deemed  more  philo- 
sophical than  our  own  law  or  its  luminaries.  Our  law, 
equal  to  the  Roman  in  its  sense  of  justice  and  in  its 
subtlety,  and  in  some  respects  distinctly  superior  to  the 
Roman,  is  also  a  far  larger  and  more  complex  structure, 
as  it  Ilis  to  regulate  a  far  more  complex  society.  But 
it  ha*  less  symmetry  and  consistency,  more  intricacy 
ancl  artificiality,  than  the  Roman:  and  few  of  our  legal 
writers  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of 
the  classical  jurists.  Compare  Lord  Coke  for  instance. 
or  Lord  St.  Leonards,  with  Papinian  or  Gains.  Lord 
St.  Leonards  was  a  man  greatly  admired  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  his  books  secured  an  authority  unsurpassed, 
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First,  by  the  study  of  philosophy.  Though  our  data 
scarcely  justify  a  general  statement,  it  seems  probabk 
that  many  of  the  jurists,  especially  of  »ac\\  as  grew  up  al 
Rome,  received  instruction  in  Grvfk  philosophy.  It  lias 
Ijeen  suggested  that  not  a  few  professed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Porch.  Atiyhow  the  conception  of  Nature  as  a  force 
or  body  of  tendencies  prompting  and  guiding  the  pro- 
gress of  law  was  familiar  to  them,  and  appears  to  have 
influenced  their  ideas.  Then  by  a  searching  and  sifting 
of  legal  terms  and  maxims,  what  may  be  called  an  cxe- 
tastic  metliod,  they  sharpened  the  edge  of  iJieir  minds 
and  gave  clearness  to  their  notions.  Both  the  philo- 
sophical and  the  rhetorical  training  given  to  young  men 
fostered  the  habit  of  analysis ;  and  the  disputations  whicli 
went  on  among  the  lawyers,  stimulated  by  the  contro- 
vernies  of  the  two  great  schools,  Sabtntans  and  Procu- 
lians,  doubtless  trained  men  in  dialectic,  wherein  the 
framing  and  the  dissecting  of  definitions  play  no  small 
part.  The  history  of  law  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
taught,  and  regarding  some  parts  of  their  earlier  legal 
history  the  Romans  of  the  later  Empire  may  have 
known  less  than  we  know  to-day.  The  sketch  taken 
from  Pomponius  which  wc  have  in  the  beginning  of  Jus- 
tinian's Digest  is  uncritical,  and  in  many  points  defective. 
Hul  these  jurists,  from  their  study  of  the  development 
of  equitable  principles  through  the  action  of  the  Praetor, 
had  a  training  in  hii*torical  method  which  must  have  been 
eminently  profitable.  During  the  last  two  centuries  of 
the  Republic  and  the  fir*t  century  of  Ihc  Empire,  ihc 
law  of  Rome  was  being  constiintly  amended  and  de- 
veloped far  less  by  the  comparatively  rough  method  of 
legislation  than  by  the  delicate  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion, discussion,  and  the  issuing  of  praetorian  Edicts, 
and  developed  in  such  wise  that  the  new  bad  always  ar- 
rived before  the  old  departed,  so  that  the  process  of 
evolution  was  always  before  their  eyes,  and  its  lessons 
familiar  to  them. 

Finally,  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  Praelor 
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{•eresrimu,  who  doubl)c»s  ba»«d  himself  mainhr  npoo 
the  comnicrctal  usages  of  the  merchants  who  irom  vari- 
ous quarters  resorted  to  Rome,  and  •ttiQ  more  tb«  bsa- 
ag  of  provincial  edicts  by  tlic  magistTales  wbo  were 
seat  to  rule  the  pro^-inces  according  lo  ft^-stesu  wfai^ 
combined  some  Roman  roles  and  princ^es  whh  otbcr 
niles  which  belonged  to  the  particular  proviocc. 
plied  abundant  materials  for  observing  io  «iat 
the  special  and  peculiar  taw  of  Rome  agreed  wiiJi  or 
differed  from  the  laws  of  otber  peoples  aad  ttatcs  >. 
The  joriit*  were  thus  led,  not  by  ttwarr.  b«  by  tfae 
pnctical  needs  of  the  case.  lo  apply  and  to  p«fit  In  Ae 
Cooqiuattvc  toeibod,  no  lets  tbu  by  ike  Uirvr  ocbcr 
■Mtbods  above  cuuuKiateo-  Aad  accotvnp?'  ™^  Ad 
Ml  (KS  oMava  wiinwit  auy  panfMcmEa  ot  a  I^hiK' 
sOfMiy  Of  SocKe  cBUKMSed  ia  Mpnatc  treanses  ot  oa- 
Sentaoottsly  taugbt  ax  a  scytuace 
fpos  aa 
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science  of  law  might  liave  helped  them  was  tlie  arrange- 
ment and  dislribution  of  topics.  For  this  they  certainly 
cared  little  and  did  little.  But  the  taste  for  systematic 
arrangement  was  never  strong  in  the  ancient  world. 
Perhaps  the  modern  appreciation  of  it  dates  back  to  the 
scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  spent 
much  thought  on  what  the  logicians  called  Division. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  reinforced  by  the  more  recent  pro- 
gress of  Natural  History,  which  furni.Uics  in  the  clas- 
sification of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingiloms  the 
grandest  example  of  orderly  schemes  of  distribution 
ba&ed  on  scientific  lines. 

This  excellence  of  the  Romans  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
crete law  confirms  the  view  we  were  led  to  take  thai  the 
contents  of  a  Philosophy  or  Science  of  Law  in  general 
are  not  large,  being  indeed  confined  to  the  defining  of 
the  relation  of  Law  to  Ethics  and  other  cognate  branches 
of  philosophy,  and  to  the  examination  of  some  funda- 
mental legal  conceptions,  important  no  doubt,  but  not 
very  numerous.  The  solid  and  essential  value  of  legal 
science  begins  in  the  manipulation  of  the  material  pre- 
sented by  an  actual  system  of  law,  in  the  moulding  of 
the  old  customs  so  as  to  reconcile  them  with  the  always 
changing  needs  of  the  people.  .\nd  this  has  been  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  greatest  foreign  masters  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modern  limes.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  Savigny.  who  opposed  his  hismrical  method  to  the 
abstractions  of  the  contemporary  Hegelians,  and  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  struggle.  I  remember  the  way  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  me  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Savigny's 
school.  Dr.  Karl  Adolf  von  Vangerow,  to  whose  brilliant 
and  stimulating  lectures  I  listened  at  Heidelberg,  now 
many  years  ago.  Inspired  by  my  Scottish  and  .Oxford 
training  with  the  notion  that  in  order  to  study  a  sub- 
ject rightly  one  must  begin  with  its  metaphysics,  I  asked 
the  professor,  on  one  of  the  days  when  his  students  were 
permitted  to  call  on  him,  what  book  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Law  {RecktsphUosol>kk)  I  ought  to  read.    He  raised 
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his  eyebrows  till  ihey  aeenied  to  reach  the  top  o( 
his  head,  and  i.aid  with  a  deprecating  wave  of  hU  hand.  ■ 
'  I  doubt  wlK-ther  ihal  kind  of  reading  will  help  you 
with  your  legal  sttuli^-N.  I  sec  litllt-  iist-  in  il.  Bui  if 
you  really  do  want  to  study  such  a  topic- — -well,  there  ii 
the  Naturrecht  of  iny  colleague  Ilcrr  Dr.  Roder:  yoii 
can  look  at  it.'  Nearly  all  the  jiiristti  to  whom  the  de- 
velopment of  liiodcrn  Roman  law  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Germany  has  been  dnc  have  taken  a  simiUr 
view,  and  have  spent  their  powers  cither  on  the  same 
questions  as  those  which  occupied  the  Roman  sages  or 
on  (he  application  of  Roman  principles  and  doctrines 
to  the  phenomena  and  conditions  of  modern  times,  and 
e&pecially  of  modern  commerce.  Tlicy  have  been  philo- 
sophical in  their  use  of  the  analytic  and  historical 
methods,  philosophical,  tliat  is  to  say,  as  compared  with 
Lord  Coke  or  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  they  have  greatly 
improved  on  the  division  and  classification  of  topics 
which  we  find  in  the  Roman  books.  Bill  they  have 
troubled  themselves  about  tlie  abstract  philosophy  oi 
law  just  as  little  as  those  two  famous  judges,  or  as  those 
august  Romans  who  divided  their  time  between  the  com- 
position of  legal  treatises  and  advising  the  Emperor  on 
Ihc  ordinances  which  he  issued  for  the  whole  civiliied 
world. 

Not  a  few  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  (including  Julian. 
Papinian,  and  L'lpian)  sat  in  the  imperial  consistory.  aniJ 
were  practically  not  only  judges  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal  but  also  legislators.  An  estimate  of  their  scien- 
tific merits  must  include  this  branch  of  their  activity, 
whether  as  settling  the  form  of  decrees  to  be  passed  by 
the  Senate,  or  as  drafting  enactments  to  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  For  legal  science  is  not 
merely  either  expository  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  dispensatory  and  corrective,  scciwing  to  each 
what  is  his,  but  is  also  Constructive  and  .Ameliorative, 
framing  rules  under  which  society  may  advance  steadily 
and  smoothly,  may  get  rid  of  obsolete  doctrines,  may 
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fin<]  new  facts  atlec|iiately  dealt  with  under  new  nile«. 
It  was  a  gr«at  advantage  for  the  Empire,  and  one  which 
furnished  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  reprc- 
si'ntativc  legislatnres  thai  the-  business  of  law-making 
lay  in  iht-  hand;  of  competent  legal  experts.  Le^slatioti 
presents  itself  to  iis  as  being  above  ail  things  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people,  who  know  where  the  shoe 
pinches  them,  and  have  the  general  interest,  not  that  of 
a  monarch  or  a  privileged  class,  in  their  minds.  Yet  a 
wise  despot,  with  pure  purposes  and  a  command  of  the 
best  legal  advice,  may  be  expected  to  legislate  in  the 
genera]  interest,  and  most  of  the  legislation  of  the  em- 
perors during  the  first  three  centuries,  though  it  was 
often  misguided  in  the  sphere  of  financial  administra- 
tion, was  conceived  in  tlie  interest  of  the  population  at 
large.  What  was  specially  due  to  the  lawyers  who  ad- 
vised the  Emperor  was  the  policy  followed  in  amending 
the  general  private  law,  and  in  bringing  it  into  a  more 
orderly  and  consiMfnt  condition.  In  this  respect  they 
vindicated  their  claim  to  be  truly  scientific.  The  work 
of  law  reform  went  on  upon  broad  principles,  imhasting 
and  unresting,  till  the  anomalies  and  injustice  of  the  old 
system  had  been  almost  entirely  removed.  Yet  there 
was  left  for  a  long  time  in  the  provinces  a  local  variety 
of  law  which  corresponded  to  and  respected  the  local 
needs  and  sentiments  of  the  populations.  No  passion 
for  a  rigid  uniformity  seems  to  have  blinded  the  advisers 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  truth  that  the  first  business  of  law 
is  to  subserve  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  to  win 
their  confidence  as  well  as  command  their  obedience.  In 
this  respect  also  they  were  not  merely  '  priests  of  jus- 
tice,* as  they  liked  to  call  themselves,  but  also  worthy 
servanl.s  of  science.  The  Roman  Empire  maintained 
itself  in  the  East  for  more  than  eleven  centuries  after 
(he  last  of  the  classical  jurists.  In  the  West  its  influence 
survived  its  political  existence,  and  its  law  in  panicnlar 
became  the  foundation  of  that  which  came  to  prevail 
over  Continental  Europe.    As  it  was  largely  owing  to 
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ibe  nm^h  dernrd  from  its  legal  and  adnmmtratire 
itmctnrr  thai  tbc  Eastcro  Empirr  trrcii  so  kmg,  u>  ibe 
permanrDcc  of  the  Rooiaii  lav  ia  the  \Vr»t  t&  vmx  proof 
of  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  it.  and  to  of  its  ia> 
limsic  mcrhs.  Both  facts  are  alike  a  trihate  to  tbc 
scientific  daiacter  of  the  STStctn  and  to  tbe  tcicotiSc 
ganas  ai  tbe  meo  who  nxialded  it.  For  no  srstem  coidd 
bav7  passed  through  the  changes  which  the  East  noder- 
went,  or  stmired  the  storms  whkh  broke  opoo  the 
West,  save  one  wbicb  br  ibe  doomiaace  of  clear  and 
bcottd  principles  and  the  svtnnctncal  dereloptneiit  of 
Tides  irom  those  principles  had  bccocne  at  once  imdli- 
pfale,  flexftle.  and  eoostsient. 

Let  cs  see  wliat  arc  the  couchi.iioo«  to  wfaidi  «e 
hare,  by  tMs  somewhat  dc»w>os  course,  been  led. 

I.  Then  are  Una  cbaef  methods  of  undjrtng  law — 
the  Metapfajrsical.  the  .Analytical,  the  HiatoncaL  and  the 
CoB^kuatiic. 

IL  Each  ol  these  has  its  proper  sphere  and  it*  <£•- 
tinctire  valoe,  even  if  the  two  latter  an  of  most  genexal 
pnctkal  scnrice. 

III.  AB  hMtr  ongfai  to  find  a  pbce  in  a  complete 
scbenx  of  legal  tiainiag. 

IV.  Tbc  two  former  are  appBcafale  aal]r  to  the  mfi- 
ments  and  to  some  ponkidar  parts  of  tbc  nibject.  the 
two  hner  arc  profitable  aH  though  it.  and  e^ccialljr  so 
when  tbcT  can  be  combined. 

V.  The  Romui  jarittt  pass  so  Bg^Mlr  ow  Ac  tiheo- 
ictical  sideollmr  thtt  tk  fint  method  MffGn  dnn 
with  Gttle  moc«  thai  a  few  general  phrases.  .Altboo^ 
their  d»ifini«iowj  arc  the  rcsnb  oC  analysis,  tbe;  do  not 
iaraalT  or  of  set  p^^osc  emploj  dK  sccomL  Th^oBe 
the  Histockal  method  frech-.  tboogh  ihnoirt  mnon- 
seioBsh.  At  one  stage  ia  dK  growth  trf  Adr  kw  thev 
appSed  to  some  extent  the  Compamnv  "^thiwl.  t***Ttg 
led  BO  it  bw  the  iacts  thn-  had  to  dml  wilfa.  Bm  tfary 
seUom  menricM  anvlnr  hot  their  fawn. 

\X  Tbe  Romaxe.  ihoagb  sni^  Inic  afcom  the  ] 
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aspects  or  so-called  Philosophy  of  Law,  do  in  fact  pur- 
sue it  in  a  philosophic  spirit:  and  to  this  spirit  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  system  is  largely  due, 

VII.  Their  example  showfl  us  that  it  is  not  the  effort 
to  discuss  law  in  a  metaphysical  or  ahslract  way  that 
makes  a  hody  of  law  truly  philosophical,  but  ralher  the 
power  of  so  framing  general  rules  as  to  make  them  the 
expression  of  legal  principles,  and  of  working  out  these 
rules  into  their  details  so  as  to  keep  the  (ietails  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles. 

In  other  words,  it  is  Reasonableness,  Simplicity,  Self- 
consistency  that  make  the  excellence  of  a  legal  system, 
and  the  best  methods  of  study  arc  those  which  attune 
the  lawyer's  mind  to  seek  after  these  qualities,  and  which 
enable  him  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  vicwiness 
and  the  pursuit  of  an  impossible  perfection  on  the  one 
hand  and  bondage  to  the  letter  on  the  other. 


xiir 

THE  RELATIONS   OF   LAW   AND 
RELIGION 

THE   MOSQUE   EL  AZHAR, 

To  the  modern  European  world  Religion  and  Law 
Hcem  ruthcr  opposed  than  akin,  the  points  o{  canira»t 
more  inimerous  and  Mgnificanl  than  the  points  of  re- 
semblance. Tliey  are  deemed  to  be  opposed  as  that 
whicli  i^  free  and  spontaneous  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  rigid  and  compiibivi-,  as  that  whith  belongs  to  the 
inner  world  of  personal  conscience  and  feeling  is  c^ 
posed  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  outer  world  of  social 
organization  and  binding  rights.  Tlic  one  springs  from 
and  leads  to  God.  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  religious  life ;  the  other  is  enforced  by  and  itself 
builds  up  and  knits  together  the  State.  Even  where  the 
law  in  question  is  the  revealed  Law  of  God  the  contrast 
remains.  The  efforts  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  in  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  to 
reconcile  the  law  delivered  to  Israel  wirh  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  New  Covenant,  all  point  to  and  assume  an 
antagonism.  Grace,  that  is  to  say,  the  spontaneous 
goodness  and  favour  of  God,  is  felt  as  the  antithesis  to 
the  I..<iw;  and  it  is  only  when  human  nature  has  been 
brought  into  complete  accord  with  God's  wHIl  that  the 
antithesis  vanishes,  and  we  have  the  Perfect  Law  of 
Liberty. 

Tbis  law  of  liberty,  moreover,  is  not  positive  law  at 
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ail,  but  supersedes  that  Uw;  (or  wlicn  all  men  have  been 
so  made  perfect,  the  need  for  human  law  has  ci-ased  be- 
cause their  several  wills,  being  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  God.  must  needs  be  also  in  accord  with  one  another. 

This  antagonism  of  Law  and  Religion  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  lines  of 
thought  followed  by  the  mitiislers  of  religion  on  the  one 
band  and  the  students  or  practitioners  of  law  on  the 
other.  In  the  theology  of  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  two  following  centuries  Legalism  is  a  term 
of  reproach  and  is  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel.  Readers  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  will  remem- 
ber ibe  part  played  in  it  by  old  Mr.  Legality.  Tlic  clergy 
have  been  apt  to  dislike  lawyers,  to  accuse  them  of 
cramping  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  of  desiring 
to  bind  il  in  State  fetters.  Eraslianism,  of  which  some 
lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been  known  to  be  proud, 
is  a  name  of  dark  reproach  on  ecclesia»tical  lips>  while 
the  legal  profc^Kion  on  its  pari,  though  it  lias  always  liad 
to  yield  precedence  to  the  other  gown,  conceive^i  that 
the  Church  needs  to  be  strictly  controlled,  gladly  seizes 
occasion  for  limiting  the  action  of  her  ministers,  ofteti 
suspects  them  of  trying  to  evade  or  pervert  the  law, 
and  is  prone  to  bring  accusations,  more  or  less  railing, 
against  them,  as  seeking  to  compass  their  (possibly  ex- 
cellent) ends  by  irregular  or  even  illegal  methods. 

But  in  earlier  times,  and  in  many  countries,  the  two 
lines  of  thought,  the  two  branches  of  learning,  the  two 
professions,  whether  as  teaching  or  as  practising  profess 
sions,  were  either  united  or  deemed  to  have  a  close 
affinity.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  organized  society,  stidi 
ax  we  fmd  among  the  aborigines  of  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  the  iirst  kind  of  profession  that  appears  is  usually 
that  of  the  wizard  or  practitioner  of  magic,  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  priest  arc  developed  out  of  the  medicine 
man,  who  represents  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  the 
physician.  But  in  this  stage  of  progress  there  is  no 
religion  properly  so  called,  and  the  usages  that  prevail 
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and  which  are  the  material  out  of  which  law  will  grow, 
arc  loo  few,  too  rude,  and  loo  ofu-n  interrupted  hy 
violence,  to  form  a  system  of  settled  and  liarmonized ' 
rules.  When,  however.  Religion  and  Theology  begin 
lo  emerge  from  the  superstitions  of  the  savage  slate, 
and  when  custom,  already  settled,  and  growing  more 
complex  with  ihe  progress  of  cnttiire,  lia»  enabled  civil 
society  to  organize  itself  in  institutions,  Law  and  Theo- 
logy arc  usually  found  in  close  affinity.  Law  everywhere 
begins  with  Custom.  Now  many  of  the  Customs  which 
form  Law  arc  concerned  with  worship,  because  the  rela- 
tions they  regulate  are  relations  depending  on  religion. 
The  Family  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  natural  organism, 
for  it  is  often  sacretl,  and  in  many  peoples  is  held  to- 
gether by  the  common  worship  which  its  members  owe 
to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  Hence  the  maxims  that 
regulate  marriage,  and  the  relation  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  devolution  of  property,  have  a  religious 
basis,  and  are  precepts  of  religion  no  less  than  rules  of 
law.  To  take  vengeance  for  the  killing  of  a  near  rela- 
tive is  a  duty  which  the  pious  son  or  brother  owes  to 
the  ghost  of  the  slain;  while  on  the  other  side  the 
slaughter  has  created  a  legal  right  the  enforcement  of 
which,  by  compelling  the  payment  of  a  proper  compen- 
sation to  be  exacted  from  the  slayer  or  liis  kinsfolk,  will 
also  satisfy  the  religious  obligation.  Other  relations 
of  men  to  one  another  not  primarily  religious  become 
so  by  being  placed  under  supernatural  protection. 
Where  a  promise  or  agreement  is  to  be  rendered  spe- 
cially binding,  the  party  engaging  himself  takes  an  oath 
invoking  the  Divine  Power,  and  perhaps  takes  it  at  a 
shrine,  or  (as  in  Iceland)  on  a  Icniplc-ring,  or  {as  in  the 
Middle  Ages)  on  the  relics  of  a  saint.  These  contracts 
are  not  confined  to  private  affairs.  Treaties  are  made 
in  the  same  solemn  way.  Compacts  such  as  Ihat  for 
the  single  combat  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  in  the  Iliad*, 

■  tl.  lU.  *i6^io.    TlicappoiMDUii*c>KUuiZciu.MtbeSuii,lotheIU*cnBad 
10  Ilie  Earth. 
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are  placed  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods  by  a  formal 
ai)[><.-.il  to  them  as  witnesses.  And  when  a  person  who 
had  violated  such  an  oath  dies  suddenly,  his  death  is 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  Powers  to  whose  keeping 
bis  promise  had  been  committed'.  In  such  cases  the 
priest  of  the  deity  invoked  is  apt  to  become  the  inter- 
preter of  the  obligation  undertaken,  or  the  arbiter  as 
to  how  far  it  has  been  performed.  Possibly  h«  is  made 
the  keeper  of  an  object  for  which  safe  custody  is  desired, 
or  the  depositary  of  an  object  wliosc  ownership  is  dift- 
puted.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  rather  within  the  breasts 
of  chiefs  or  kings  (since  they  act  as  judges  and  exercise 
executive  power)  than  in  those  of  priests  that  the  know- 
ledge of  customs  and  maxims  is  deemed  to  reside.  But 
in  these  cases  the  royal  office  has  itself,  it  not  a  priestly, 
yet  a  sacred  character,  and  the  priest  plays  no  leading 
part  in  the  political  or  social  system.  Ilic  nature  of  the 
religion,  and  its  more  or  less  mystical  tendency,  have 
of  course  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  place  allotted  to 
the  priesthood  in  early  societies. 

Where  legal  rules  take  the  form  of  vvritlen  records 
embodying  what  is  held  to  have  been  delivered  to  a 
people  either  directly  by  the  deity  or  through  sagCJi 
recognized  as  inspired  or  guided  by  some  divine  power, 
the  sanctity  of  law  reaches  its  maximum.  It  is  then  a 
part  of  religion,  and  those  who  know  it  and  expounil  it 
have  a  religions  no  less  than  a  legal  function. 

Ill  such  documentary  record*  Law  and  Religion  arc 
often  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  be  scarcely  *ep;irat>Ie. 
Many  rules  are  secular  in  one  aspect,  religious  in  an- 
other, so  that  it  may  be  doubted  which  kind  of  motive 
prompted  tlum,  which  kind  of  object  they  were  designed 
to  secure.  A  regulation  of  ceremonial  purity  may  have 
its,  perhaps  forgotten,  origin  in  considerations  of  a  sani- 
tary nature.    A  sacrifice  prescribed  as  an  atonement 


■  Tbim  w(ir<  told  by  an  arlr  Irldi  >BUli>lUiil 'tbe  (M tiad  Oe Vlnd  killed 
LuKhi<ic<)>inKonfc1uidlnttwuiii(o(SL  Pitrkk)  Mcaint  be  brake  hi*  oub  to 
Ibe  ncB  «I  Muiuur.' 
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for  !>in  may  aUo  operate  as  a  civil  penalty.  Offences 
against  llic  community  may  l>e  deemed  primarily  of- 
fences against  llii-  ilcily  and  so  dealt  willi;  and  a  fre- 
(jueiit  i>unis!micni  for  what  wc  shonld  now  call  erimc* 
is  to  devote  tlic  ciilpril  to  the  wTath  of  the  powers  of  the 
nelher  world,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  those 
who  rnle  the  itpper  world,  and  therewith  expose  him  to 
outlawry,  the  oldest  of  all  lejifal  sanctions. 

In  nations  living  under  the  influence  of  such  ideas, 
the  exponents  of  Law  and  Religion  tend  to  be  the  same 
persons,  because  these  two  branches  of  public  admini- 
stration arc  conceived  as  being  the  same,  or  at  least  two 
different  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Such  persons  may  or 
may  not  be  priests  performing  sacntices  or  consulting 
the  deity  throngh  oracles,  or  omens,  or  a  sacred  lot. 
But  they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  traditions, 
and  it  is  they  who  interpret  those  traditions  and  apply 
them  to  concrete  cases.  As  such  they  arc  usually  among 
the  ablest  and  most  educated  persons  in  the  community, 
sometimes  promincnl  members  of  the  ruling  class. 

Vet  religion  must  not  in  such  a  state  of  society  be 
conceived  as  the  dominant  power,  which  gives  birth  to 
Law.  in  early  societies  the  duties  and  acts  which  belong 
to  the  external  or  secular  side  of  hie  are  more  important 
than  is  the  part  of  life  concerned  with  the  emotions 
felt  towards  the  deity,  whether  of  reverence,  love,  or 
fear,  lint  in  the  observance  of  all  the  established  cus- 
toms and  in  the  performance  of  all  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies, that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  not  sepa- 
rated even  in  thought  from  that  which  is  salutary  for  the 
community.  The  scr\-icc  of  the  deity  consists,  apart 
from  occasions  of  orgiastic  excitement,  not  in  the  emo- 
tional attitude  of  the  soul,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  reeogniied  as  owed  to  the  family  and  the  commu- 
nity, duties  which  are  more  or  less  moral  according  to 
the  character  of  the  religion — for  righteousness  may 
hold  a  higher  or  a  lower  place  among  them — but  which, 
whether  they  relate  on  (he  one  liand  to  sacrifices  offcreil 
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and  fastB  observed,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  Ihe  fulfil- 
ment of  ad  that  the  tribe  or  the  State  expects  from  its 
citizens,  arc  external  duties.  In  most  early  nations, 
these  duties  arc  prescribed  not  by  religious  emotion, 
bill  by  settled  usages  and  rides  which  have  the  sanction 
alike  of  the  Slate  whose  welfare  is  involved  in  their  ob- 
servance, and  of  the  unseen  Powers  that  protect  it.  The 
people  have  not  yet  begun  to  distinguish  by  analysis 
the  three  elements  of  Law,  Morality  and  Devotion, 
though  here  and  there  the  voices  of  lofty  spirits,  such 
as  the  prophets  of  Israel,  arc  heard  proclaiming  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  of  righteousness  as  the  inic  ex- 
pression of  the  Will  of  (iod,  and  obedience  to  it  as  the 
truest  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  His  creatures. 

The  relation  borne  by  Law.  Morality,  and  Worship, 
each  to  the  other,  differs  widely  in  different  peoples. 
The  student  of  early  society  inusl  be  always  on  his  guard, 
hke  the  student  of  natural  history,  against  expecting  a 
greater  tinifdnnity  than  in  fact  exists,  and  ag.itnst  gene- 
ralizing broadly  from  a  few  striking  instances.  Even 
so  brilliant  a  specidator  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  fell  into 
the  error  of  assuming  the  system  of  paternal  power  to 
be  practically  universal  in  certain  stages  of  society. 
Among  our  Scandinavian  and  Low  German  ancestors, 
for  example,  it  wotdd  appear  (so  far  as  our  imperfect 
data  go)  that^he  worship  of  the  gods  had  not  very  much 
to  do  with  legal  usages  and  civil  pohty,  though  to  be 
sure  other  inftuences  came  in  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  to  turn  the  current  of  their  development'.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  (ladbelic  tribes,  though  the 
knowledge  we  have  regarding  their  usages  and  worship 
while  still  heathen  is  lamentably  scanty.  There  is.  how- 
ever, in  the  recor<Is  of  early  Rome  and  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  in  tbo<e  of  some  Eastern  nations,  a  good  deal 
to  illustrate  the  view  I  have  been  trying  to  state. 


■  llui  In  ItomjOtt  AnrmMgr  It  luoillf  held  ata  l(iDple,»  In  Iccluid  Ibe 
Goft)  li  bolh  ■  print  kiuI  a  <Jil«f ,  anil  lb*  tnn|ilf  la  thv  pU«  wh«  jBdlcia)  eaiha 
arc  ulien.    See  Emy  V. 
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A  striking  example  of  condition!!  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice in  which  rehgion  had  (at  a  comparatively  advanced 
stage)  be«ii  »o  involved  in  law  a>  lo  be  altnosi  ^titled  by 
law  is  furnished  hy  the  Jewish  people  as  we  find  them 
under  Roman  dominion,  The  lawyers  referred  tu  in 
the  New  Testament '  (a  class  of  whom  there  arc  but 
few  traces  before  the  Captivity)  arc  not  priests  (though 
of  course  a  priest  might  happen  to  be  learned  in  the 
law),  yet  tlicy  have  a  (|uasi-saccrdotal  position  as  con- 
versant with  and  able  to  interpret  a  body  of  rules  which 
arc  of  divine  origin,  and  embrace  the  relations  of  man 
to  Cod  as  well  35  to  his  fellow  men.  Between  religious 
duty  and  religious  ceremony  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
performance  of  civil  duties  on  the  other  there  is  no  line 
of  demarcation:  all  arc  of  like  obligation  and  are  tried 
by  similar  canons.  Hence  piety  tends  to  degenerate  into 
formalism:  hence  the  precisians  who  insist  upon  petty 
externalities  and  neglect  the  weighlicr  duties  deserve 
and  incur  the  rebukes  of  a  higher  spiritual  teaching.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  one  great  part  of  the  work  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  regarded  on  its  historical  side, 
was  lo  disjoin  Law  from  Religion  or  Religion  from 
Law.  And  this  work  was  performeil  not  merely  by 
superseding  jKirts  of  the  law  known  as  that  of  Moses, 
or  by  giving  a  new  sense  to  that  law,  but  also  by  trans- 
forming Religion  itself,  purging  away  the  externals  o( 
sacrifice  and  other  ceremonial  rights,  and  leading  the^ 
renewed  and  purified  soul  into  '  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  people  of  God.' 

That  majority  of  the  Jewish  race  which  did  not  accept 
the  teachings  of  Christ  continued  for  many  centuries, 
scattered  and  depressed  as  it  was  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  to  treat  its  ancient  law-books  and  the 
traditions  which  had  gathered  round  them  as  being  both 
a  body  of  civil  rules  and  a  religious  guide  of  life.    Dc- 
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<  Ttir  yiMfi|ian;(  (if  rtlwil,  t^iMOS  <1airym).  »n<t  n<ksC>UanM<  (diKtnn  nf  th« 
Uw)of  ihc  Kfw  T«uniun  WTtm  lob*  rtifltmrt  n«nii»  (or  Iht  «roctl»^  kndklco- 
tlcjl  with  tTip  i'ih>>flaM»**f**<  t**  Jonephot. 
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Spite  the  tendency  lo  formalism  which  has  been  noted, 
there  were  among  the  Kabbis  of  tlic  i^arly  centuries  a.d. 
not  a  few  who  <hv(.-li  npoii  the  moral  and  eniuliunal  side 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  who  through  it  sustained  the 
spirit  of  the  sorely  tried  nation. 

In  the  Christian  Church  also  ceremonies  and  external 
observances  came  before  long  to  play  a  f^cat  part  in 
worship,  and  were  for  ages  an  essential  element  in  the 
popular  conception,  indeed  in  the  practically  universal 
conception,  of  Christianity  itself  both  as  a  theology  and 
as  a  religion.  The  atmosi)here  which  surrounded  nascent 
Christianity  was  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  rites  and 
observances.  There  were  tn  the  primitive  Church  some 
lew  usages  and  in  the  New  Testament  some  few  texts 
on  which  it  was  possible  to  erect  a  fabric  of  ceremonial 
worship.  But  even  if  these  conditions  bad  been  absent, 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  create  a  body  of 
ritual  and  to  attach  a  sort  of  legal  sanction  to  the 
external  duties  which  custom  prescribed  would  have 
prevailed. 

How  far  the  rites  and  practices  which  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  enjoined  are  each  of  them  interwoven  with  the 
vital  tenets  of  the  faith,  h  a  question  not  likely  to  be 
settled  in  any  future  that  we  can  foresee.  But  the  con- 
ception of  the  '  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  '  as  something 
dissevered  from  the  ohiigaiions  imposed  by  legal  tradi- 
tion has  also  remained  ever  since  in  Christianity  as  a 
principle  of  profound  significance,  which  has  at  different 
limes  emerged  in  various  forms  to  become  sometimes 
a  destroying,  sometimes  a  vivifying  and  transforming 
force.  Such  sayings  as  *  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  I-ord 
is,  there  is  liberty,"  or  '  He  hath  made  you  kings  and 
priests  to  God.'  or  '  Ye  are  not  under  the  Law  but  under 
Grace.'  have  from  time  to  time  roused  men  to  hold 
themselves  delivered  from  all  bonds  of  custom  ex- 
pounded or  rules  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

I  will  not,  however,  aiiempl  to  follow  out  the  intricate 
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relations  between  the  two  conception.1,  as  they  appear 
in  the  long  coursie  either  of  Otristlan  or  of  JewUh  aa- 
ua]s,  but  will  pass  on  to  consider  the  phcnotnetia  of  tlieir 
connexion  in  another  field,  one  in  whicli  the  phenoiiiena 
are  comparatively  simple,  and  lie  open  to-day  to  the 
study  of  every  traveller  in  a  land  where  the  old  ami  iJie 
new  stand  in  striking  contrast. 

The  best  modern  instance  of  the  identity  of  Religion 
and  Law  is  to  be  found  in  that  originally  misconceived 
and  sub&eqticntly  perverted  form  of  Judaism  which  litill 
prevails  extensively  over  the  eastern  world,  and  recog- 
nizes Aluhamad  of  Mecca  as  the  Last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  In  Islam,  Law  is  Religion  and 
Religion  is  Law,  because  both  have  the  same  source 
and  an  equal  authority,  being  both  contained  in  the  same , 
divine  revelation.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  their  untOQ 
than  by  giving  a  short  account  of  an  ancient  and  splen- 
did University  where  they  arc  taught  as  one,  hoping 
that  so  much  of  digression  as  is  thereby  involved  will 
be  pardoned  in  respect  of  the  interest  which  this  famous 
scat  oi  learning  deserves  to  excite,  and  of  the  ligiit  which 
it  casts  on  the  early  history  of  the  Universities  of  Europe 
^-of  Bologna  and  P*aris,  of  Padua  and  Salamanca  and 
Prague,  and  of  our  own  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Mtiliamad. 
and  tow.irds  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Johar,  general  of  the  Falimite  Sulianit  estab- 
lished at  Tunis,  conquered  Egypt.  When  he  built  Cairo 
(El  Kahira,  '  the  Victorious  "),  not  far  from  the  decayed 
Memphis,  he  founded  tn  the  new  city  a  mosque  which 
presently  obtained  the  name  of  El  Azhar,  that  is  to  say, 
'The  Flowers'  or  'The  Flourishing.'  The  Fatimites, 
belonging  to  the  schismatic  sect  of  the  Shiites,  were 
particularly  anxious  to  establish  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion against  the  orthodox  Sunnitcs,  and.  just  as  Pro- 
teslanl  princes  in  the  sixteenth  centttry  founded  uni- 
versities for  the  defence  of  thetr  tenets — as,  for  instance. 
Elector  John  of  Saxony  set  up  tiic  University  of  Jena  . 
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—SO  tile  second  Fatimitc  nilcr  of  Egypt,  Khalif  Aziz 
Bilbh,  resolved  to  attract  learned  men  lo  his  ca|>ital. , 
He  gathered  famous  teachers  lo  the  Mosque,  and  there 
was  soon  a  great  aHInx  of  students.  Sultan  Hakim 
(probably  a  madman),  who  went  so  far  beyond  the  doc- 
trines of  Sbiism  as  to  declare  himself  an  incarnation  of 
All  and  a  Mahdi,  closed  El  Azhar,  and  transferred  ihc 
University  to  another  mosque  which  he  had  founded. 
However,  the  teaching  staff  was  subsequently  brought 
back  to  EI  Azhar  (which  returned  finally  to  Sunnite 
orthodoxy  with  the  conquest  of  Figyp*  !>>'  Saladin  in 
1171  A.i).),  and  it  has  been  now  for  many  cenliirit:*  the 
greatest  University  in  the  Musiilman  worl<I,  being  situ- 
ate in  what  has  been,  since  the  decline  of  Bagdad,  the 
greatest  purely  Mnsulman  city'.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents sometimes  reaches  ten  thousand;  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (in  1888)  it  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand. 

The  whole  leaching  of  the  1,'nivcrsity  is  carried  ott 
within  the  walls  of  the  Mosque,  a  large  group  of  build- 
ings, approached  by  six  gates,  and  standing  in  the  oldest 
part  of  Cairo.  The  chief  entrance  is  from  the  Alley 
(or  arcade)  of  the  Booksellera  in  the  Bazaar.  .At  the 
outer  portal,  in  the  portico,  the  visitor  leaves  his  shoes. 
To  the  left  of  the  inner  portal  I  found  a  noble  square 
hall,  said  to  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  as  lofty 
as  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College  and  about  as  large, 
Oiough  different  in  shape,  with  beautiful  marbles  on 
t]ie  walls,  and  an  aisle  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  by  a  row  of  tall  columns,  supporting  slightly 
pointed  arches.  The  sunlight  came  in  through  large 
openings,  filled  by  no  glass,  under  the  roof.  In  the 
centre  there  were  sitting  or  kneeling  or  crouching  some 
eighty  or  ninety  men  in  an  irregular  circle,  mostly  younp 
men,  yet  many  over  thirty  and  some  as  old  as  fifty,  with 

I  Stambul  (Cunuanliauiilcl  li  kmcf.bulSUinbul  ha*  slwiy*  )uu]  ■  Urgt  Cbrik- 
tten  Ctemeni.  vih«f«u  Cairo  wu  nil  atfiui  ihiriy  ^un  *j[a  ulnon  •hully  Mu. 
lUnaMsn.  MoKcrcr  Cairo  m>  bmrr  (limtr-I  fnr  ilrairlnE  Kntelti  Irsin  Sonh 
Africa  Dnd  Wmrrn  Aila  Ih&n  Sumbul.  which  l>>lni«l  on  ttif  mmtiDfiM  nine  of 
lh(  MutulD.in  Hortd. 
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ihcir  shoes  laid  beside  them  on  the  matting.  In  front  of 
liiem,  sitting  cross-lcggctJ  on  a  low  wooden  throne,  was 
an  elderly  professor,  holding  a  book  in  his  hands,  and 
appearing  to  read  from  it.  Now  and  then  a  question 
came  to  him  from  ihe  circle,  which  he  answered  quickly; 
hilt  otherwise  ihe  audience  were  perfectly  still,  and  no 
soimd  was  heard  save  his  own  low  voice  and  ihc  beat- 
ing of  the  wings  of  the  birds  as  lliey  flew  to  and  tro 
above.  The  book  vna,  an  aniboritative  commentar>'  on 
ihc  Sacred  Law,  to  which  be  added  bis  own  explanations 
as  he  read;  and  he  was  treating  of  the  four  reqnisitei 
of  prayer,  especially  of  Ihc  first  of  the  four,  viz.  Devo-^ 
tional  Intent.  No  one  took  notes,  btit  all  listened  with 
the  closest  attention.  lie  was  the  Chief  Shcykh  of  the 
Mosque,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  also  the  Sheykh  n[ 
Islam  or  chief  ecclesiastical  and  legal  authority  of  Eg>"pt, 
which,  being  expressed  in  the  terms  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity, would  make  him'  Chancellor,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  rolled 
into  one,  and  therewithal  also  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

in  the  similar  but  rather  leu  spacious  and  ornate 
room  opposite  i  found  another  class,  smaller,  and  com- 
posc<l  of  somewhat  younger  men,  listening  to  a  lecture 
on  what  Ihc  Muslims  call  Dealings,  I'.f.  civil  law.  The 
subject  was  Wills,  and  the  requisites  to  the  validity  of  a 
will,  such  as  the  sanity,  freedom  and  full  age  of  the  tes- 
tator, were  being  explained  with  reference  to  a  book  of 
authority  which  lay  before  the  lecturer,  a  younger  man 
than  the  Cliicf  Shcykh.  He  spoke  with  a  fluency,  clear- 
ness and  evident  power  of  interesting  the  class,  which 
reminded  mc  of  a  brilliant  teacher  whom  I  had  heard 
twenty-five  years  before  discoursing  on  the  same  subject 
at  Heidelberg. 

Led  hence  under  the  loity  gateway  which  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  great  court,  I  saw,  like  an  earlier  traveller, 
characters  inscribed  above  the  gate,  and  was  told  by  my 
Virgil  that  their  import  was — '.Actions  must  be  judged 
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by  their  intent,  and  every  man  Khali  be  requited  accord- 
ing to  what  he  purposed  '—a  niaxiiii  which  belongs  in 
one  sense  to  rchgion,  in  another  to  law,  but  requires, 
like  the  corresponding  phrase  of  our  civilians — Artus 
turn  est  reus  nisi  mens  sil  rra— to  be  carcftilly  defined  and 
qtiallfied  before  it  can  be  applied,  seeing  how  often  good 
intent  is  followed  by  bad  result. 

The  great  Court  of  the  Mosque  is  a  quadrangle  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  once, 
like  that  of  Christ  Church,  surrounded  by  arcades  rest- 
ing on  columns,  of  which  now  only  a  few  remain.  There 
are  three  tanks  for  ablutions  and  a  great  cistern  of  Nile 
water  beneath,  whence  vessels  arc  filled  by  boys  who 
carry  it  round  among  the  groups.  It  is  the  hour  of 
forenoon  rest  between  the  morning  lecture  and  the 
noontide  meal,  and  a  confused  din  of  many  voices  rises 
from  the  si,K  or  seven  hundred  persons  scattered  through 
the  quadrangle,  whose  ample  space  they  do  not  crowd. 
The  men,  mostly  young,  arc  sitting  or  lying  all  over  the 
flagged  surface,  reading  or  talking  or  reciting  with  a 
hook  open  before  them,  tuany  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards  as  they  chant,  all  in  the  blaze  of  sunlight. 
Piles  of  thin,  tough  cakes,  of  which  more  anon,  stand 
here  and  there.  Through  the  groups  walks  a  sturdy  offi- 
cial bearing  aloft  a  formidable  symbol  of  order,  two 
long  and  heavy  flat  strips  of  leather  atlAched  to  a  stout 
handle,  wherewith  he  coerces  any  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  Mos<|U«,  Discipline  is  easily  tnainiained,  for  the 
Oriental,  unleu  violently  excited,  is  submissive  to  au- 
thority, and  dangerous  only  in  a  mob.  Moreover  (he 
students  are  mostly  poor,  and  therefore  attentive  to  their 
studies.  The  arcade  on  the  south-east  side  is  filled  with 
knots  of  boys  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  sitting 
round  their  teachers,  each  with  a  metal  slate,  a  brass 
ink-horn,  and  a  reed  pen :  some  gathered  round  a  teacher 
armed  with  a  long  palm  slick.  They  read  aloud  from 
the  slate  what  they  have  written,  thus  learning  by  heart 
verses  of  the  Koran,  copies  of  which  arc  set  up  on 
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wicktT  stands,  because  the  sacred  volume  must  never 
be  lower  than  the  reader's  waist. 

Adjoining  the  great  quadrangle  is  the  Liwan,  or  hall 
for  prayer  and  preaching.  It  is  really  two  parallel  halls, 
partially  separated  by  a  wall,  and  divided  into  nine  aisles 
by  rows  of  columns  nearly  four  hundred  in  number,  the 
shafts  of  granite  or  marble  with  carved  capitals.  They 
were  doubtless  brought  hither  from  Christian  churches 
long  since  destroyed',  churches  that  may  have  echoed 
to  the  voices  of  Athanasius  and  of  Cyril.  Along  the 
side  towards  Mecca  are  four  short  recesses  (Kiblas) 
resembling  the  apses  of  an  early  Christian  basilica, 
though  much  sitiaHcr,  one  for  each  of  the  four  legal 
orthodox  sects  of  Mushms.  Beside  the  chief  Kibla  there 
is  pbiced,  high  up  on  tlic  wall,  a  small  wooden  box  con- 
taining relics,  among  which  is  one  equally  fit  to  be  re- 
vered by  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims,  viz.  a  piece  of 
Noah's  Ark.  The  effect  of  the  hall  is  due  rather  to 
its  vastness  and  to  the  maze  of  pillars  than  to  any  beauty 
in  form  or  decorations:  for  the  walls  arc  plain,  and  the 
low  roof  makes  the  interior  more  sombre  than  either 
tlic  famous  mosque  of  Kcrwan  or  the  still  more  rich 
and  majestic  mosque  of  the  Ommiyad  Khalifs  at  Cor- 
dova. As  I  entered  this  Liwan.  the  hour  of  midday 
prayers  had  arrived,  and  the  crowd  of  students  rose 
suddenly  and.  turning  towards  the  four  Kiblas,  per- 
formed their  devotions.  This  done,  the  midtitude.  pass- 
ing noiselessly,  for  every  foot  is  unshod,  through  the 
maze  of  columns,  sorted  itself  into  classes,  each  grouped 
in  an  incomplete  circle  round  its  own  professor.  Every 
regular  professor  has  his  column,  at  whose  foot  he 
sits.  leaning  against  it ;  and  here  he  reads  or  talks  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  over  the  din  by  those  near  him,  for 
the  clamour  of  many  voices  is  lessened  by  the  amplitude 
of  the  chamber.     The  younger  or  less  privileged  lec- 

■  The  eulumni  ol  ibe  andcnt  and  mrqt  ucml  mosriuc  ai  Kslnun  or  KtrwuD 
nn  tbp  irtrlioiy  of  I'unli^,  hiilll  hySidl  Oktw.  the  cnnqurmrnf  Nonb  Alrlcs.were 
brnuehi  Imn  Clitintin  churche*.  xna  uuny  liaia  Ihc  grtal  bullio  ot  Cutiiase, 
(he  fluuc  ol  whkb  bu  beoi  nccDlly  uiMO*«tti]. 
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turcrs  mostly  gather  their  h«arers  outside  the  Court, 
though  I  found  a  class  of  youths  learning  the  elements 
of  grammar  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  l.iwan  coUmins, 
The  lectures  were  mostly  on  grammar,  which  has  a 
religious  side,  because  it  includes  prosody  and  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  Koran.  One  eminent  professor. 
who  was  also  Select  Preacher  for  the  time  being,  was 
discoursing  on  Ibn  Malck's  treatise  on  Arabic  Gram- 
mar, holding  in  his  hand  the  treatise,  which  is  a  poem 
of  one  thousand  verses.  All  the  class  had  copies,  and 
continued  to  listen  with  untroubled  gravity  while  a  cat 
walked  across  between  them  and  the  professor.  An- 
other teacher,  lecturing  on  logic,  was  being  interrupted 
by  a  running  fire  of  questions  from  his  pupils,  which  he 
answered  with  swift  promptitude  and  terseness. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  professors, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  authorized  to  teach  and  engaged 
in  teaching  •.  As  in  the  universities  of  mediaeval  Eu- 
rope, graduation  consists  in  a  certificate  of  competence 
to  leach;  and  (his  is.  given  to  those  who  have  -spent  the 
prescribed  time  in  study  by  inscribing  in  the  copy  of 
the  book  which  the  graduate  has  been  studying  a  state- 
ment by  the  teacher  that  he  has  mastered  the  contents 
of  that  book.  When  a  certificate  of  wider  attainmenli 
is  sought,  the  candidate  is  examined  orally  by  two  or 
three  sheiks.  As  in  the  Middle  -Xgcs,  there  arc  no 
written  examinations;  and  indeed  writing  is  but  little 
used,  the  aim  of  teaching  being  rather  to  cultivate  the 
memory.  The  books  studied  are  always  the  same,  so 
there  is  no  occasion  tor  examination  statutes  and  No- 
tices of  Boards  of  Studies.  The  freshman  begins  with 
what  is  called  Balagha,  the  use  of  language,  a  subject 
which  comprises  grammar,  logic  (with  the  elements  of 
metaphysics),  and  rhetoric.  Xe.xt  follows  theology,  the 
Nature  of  God  and  the  functions  of  the  Prophet,  after 
which  comes  the  Law,  including  both  the  precepts  of 

'  In  i}i«  MMonof  tfcS-t  ihcrp  w«re  i«l  protMMnaod  t-tt^  nuitrntt  MtMhol 
to  Uic  MoKiu*  lMd(  (•rilhoiil  counllng  lu  dipcnilcnt  KvlESliI)- 
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paying  nothing  for  ihcir  instruction.  But  a  certain  num- 
ber share  in  a  kind  of  endowment  which  deserves  notice, 
because  it  is  the  germ  of  a  College — a  germ,  how-ever, 
which  never  grew  into  a  plant. 

The  word  Ritt-ak  (accent  on  the  lasi  syllable),  properly 
a  colonnade  or  corridor,  is  lued  at  El  Azhar  to  denote 
an  apartment  or  set  of  apartments,  allotted  to  certain 
students  as  slecping-qnarters.  There  arc  in  tlie  Mosqnc 
buildings  many  Riwaks,  and  several  are  set  apart  for 
students  coming  from  some  particular  countries ' . 
There  is  one  (or  the  Syrians,  one  for  the  natives  of 
Mogrcb  (North-Wcst  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco), 
one  for  the  Kurds,  one  for  the  natives  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  (El  flaramein).  one  for  the  Sudanese  of  Scn- 
naar,  and  so  forth.  Some  are  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable,  such  as  that  emioweil  by  Ratib  Pasha  for 
Hancfites:  some  plain  and  bare.  It  is  of  course  only  Jn 
the  three  or  four  colder  month*  that  a  roof  is  needed; 
(luring  the  summer  nights  <piarlers  d  la  Mle  itoUe  are 
preferable.  Practically,  I  was  told,  every  student  who 
wished  could  obtain  quarters  in  a  Riwak,  because  only 
the  poor  desire  to  be  so  accommodated:  and  a  sleeping- 
place  means  no  more  than  a  bit  of  floor  on  which  to 
spread  your  prayer  carpet  and  place  your  chest  of  books 
and  clothes.  But  the  Riwaks  (or  most  of  them)  also 
supply  rations  of  bread  to  those  students  who  apply  for 
them  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  pro- 
ficiency, that  is,  have  mastered  two  or  three  books  and 
obtained  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  Tliese  rations  con- 
sist of  wheaten  cakes,  thin  and  lough,  and  are  supplied 
out  of  endowments  which  have  from  lime  to  time  been 
bestowed  on  the  Mosque  or  on  particular  Riwaks  by 
pious  founders.     Tliese  wheaten  cake*  are  in  fact  the 


)  l^iceorbirthcuMltuHdanlinporunllailaofcUHlBcallon  tamnllkml  U*t- 
vmiiin.  In  Oirorit.  Min  Paria,  lh«  (tudanu  inn  dlrlilo)  Inu  Uw  Nonksm  uid 
Southern  ndlloni  tv^ttu:^  tt>r  iwa  P^>cfirtr«>»  anil  in  etsh  of  Itie  UiriTBr^ltn  fi( 
GluKuv  ""'1  AltrTitn  tUm  ate  Mil!  fnul  Xallcirn.  a  tyilrm  «f  arKiniulion  pre- 
(crued  fnr  in<'  |iutp«et  of  tbe  ekcUva  of  ■  Uvd  RMMr.  KkUoai  oiM  aI>o  In  tttc 
Unlvfnltir  or  U|i*bU. 
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very  nidesl  form  of  what  is  failed  in  Scotland  a  Bursary, 
and  in  Hughiid  an  Kxliibitiun  or  Scholarship;  and  the 
assigiimi-nl  uf  a  Kiwak  us  lodgings  to  students  from  a 
particular  dii^trict  may  be  compared  with  the  earHcst 
provision  of  a  dwelling  and  a  pittance  for  students  in 
England,  the  acorn  out  of  which  there  has  grown  the 
superb  system  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, many  of  them  originally  connected  with  particu- 
lar counties, 

Tlic  Mosque,  that  is  to  say  the  University,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  particular  Riwaks,  had  at  one  time 
considerable  endowments,  called  in  Arabic  Wakfs  (pro- 
nounced Wakufs) ;  but  a  large  part  of  these  endowments 
were  seized  by  Muhamad  Ali  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (about  1820).  In  respect  of  them  a  considcraWc 
sum  is  now  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  and  a  further 
income  is  derived  from  the  Wakfs  which  not  having  been 
seiKcd,  are  now  administered  by  the  (iovernment  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  charitable  foundations.  The  present 
income  of  such  foundations  as  remain  is  trifling,  and 
the  slender  incomes  of  the  senior  professors  are  supple- 
mented hy  small  payments  from  Government  and  by 
gifts  from  pious  persons.  The  richer  sludenis  are  also 
expected  to  offer  gifts,  and  sometimes  a  charitable  citi- 
zen will  send  a  sheep  to  give  the  poor  students  a  better 
dinner  on  a  feast-day  '. 

Before  leaving  the  University  I  was  presented  to  its 
bead,  the  Sheik  El  Azhar,  whom  I  found  sitting  to 
hear  and  determine  divers  matters,  his  lectures  having 
been  disposed  of  in  the  forenoon.  He  was  too  great 
a  man  to  rise  to  receive  me,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ri.se  when 
one  sits  cross-legged;  but  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  with  a  dignified  courle'^y  and  invited  me  to  seat 

■  In  itijt-jttie  taul  mm  paid  lo  K\  Aih.ir  »ui  o(  ilii;  putilk  tiamit))  wu  I.E 
(Kiryptbn  pounilO  A.Am,  and  amt*t  llif  aHmlnlntrxtian  <tt  thr  Waltfi  LHi^fMn  b^ 
rtdcumm  o(  LKi.jn  rtrrivnl  (rom  the  cndnwmenu  uf  ih»  teveril  Rlnln.  The 
b«t  fflldowM  Rlw»k»  ire  lho«e  «<  the  Tufki  <iiei  anil  ol  lh»  Moe"I>Iiu  liS,).  I 
owr  thna  ISaum  to  ilic  kindflcu  of  lay  f  ilrnil  V.icnuh  Anin  l*iiihii.  (he  entricMic 
and  cnliRhiciinl  Imd  bf  the  filutatloul  ail mlnlu ration  nf  Eiiypl.  The  KuTPUai 
(tsond  !i  about  twenty  ihlUlnm  ind  (uurp? nn. 
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myself  beside  him.  His  disciples  were  kneeling  round 
him.  He  wa:«  mure  like  an  old  Lord  Chancellor  than 
an  old  archbishop,  with  an  air  rather  of  complacent  judi- 
cial shrewdness  than  of  apostolic  unction.  When  it  had 
been  explained  to  him  that  1  wa*  a  lawyer  and  that  law 
was  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Kngland,  he  remarked 
that  religion  consists  in  conduct  and  behaviour,  whereto 
I  replied  that  the  Roman  jurists  stated  another  side  of 
the  same  truth  when  they  said,'  Iiiris  pracccpta  haec  sunt, 
honeste  vivcre,  alterum  hok  laederc,  suum  cuique  tribuere' 

It  was  impossible  to  spend  a  day  in  El  Azhar  with- 
out being  struck  by  it-s  similarity  to  the  Universities  of 
Europe  as  they  existed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

In  both  an  extreme  simplicity  of  appliances.  Nothing 
more  than  a  few  buildings  capable  of  giving  shelter  has 
been  needed  here  or  was  needed  there ;  for  a  University 
is  after  all  only  a  mass  of  persons  possessing  or  desiring 
learning,  a  concourse  of  men,  some  willing  to  leach  and 
others  eager  lo  be  taught. 

In  both  a  like  simpticitv  of  educational  arrangements. 
Every  graduate  is,  or  may  be  if  he  likes,  a  teaclier,  and 
graduation  i;^  nothing  more  than  a  certificate  of  know- 
ledge qualifying  a  man  to  teach. 

In  both,  comparatively  slender  funds,  which  however 
increase  slowly  by  the  gifts  of  private  benefactors.  The 
whole  establishment  of  El  Aihar  costs  about  jCi4,000 
sterling  a  year,  rather  more  than  half  of  which  goes  in 
salaries  to  the  professors,  white  about  fl,6oo  goes  in 
prizes  and  charitable  aid  to  the  students.  Eight  thou- 
sand (roughly  speaking)  arc  taught  there  at  a  cost  of 
i\  \%s.  per  student.  TIic  University  of  Oxford  and  its 
colleges  (taken  together)  with  about  three  thousand 
undergraduate  students  have  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
^33.1.000'  ;  Harvard  University  in  Massachusetts  with 

■  Of  ihli  luai  (whfch  I1J1  bMQ  kiTlved  al  aficr  Jpilucllne  mila^lne*  on  otatn. 
•0  llMI  M  rtipTli  Ihli  l;lnrt  o(  prnpmtr  ll  fpcvnii  nrl  ti-*rnuf)  Cm.'**>  (•  'h« 
rrrtnuesf  ihr  I'nlireniir  and  {."Ao^  tbc  revenue  ol  all  Vox  CullcfCi,  Incladinit 
tna  and  iwim  renu. 
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nearly  (our  thousand  students  lias  £2^^/000  (of  which 
tuition  fees  contribute  £114,000), 

In  both,  the  greatest  freedom  for  the  student.  He 
may  study  as  much  or  as  little  a*  he  pleases,  may  select 
what  professor  he  pleases,  may  live  where  he  pleases, 
may  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  may  be  examined 
or  not  as  he  please*. 

In  both,  a  narrow  drcle  of  subjects  and  practically 
no  choice  of  curriadum.  El  Azhar  teaclie*  even  fewer 
branches  than  did  Oxford  or  Bologna  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  in  MuMilman  countries  the  Koran  has  swal- 
lowed lip  other  topics  more  than  theology,  queen  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  study  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  did 
in  Enropc.  Btil  a  va^t  ranfjc  of  matters  which  arc  to-day 
taiight  in  German,  in  American,  and  even  in  English 
Universities  lie  outside  both  the  Trivium  and  Quadri- 
vium  and  the  professional  faciilticB  as  they  stood  in  the 
Middle  Apes. 

In  both,  little  separation  between  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  a  mixture  of  students  of  all  ages,  from  boys  of 
twelve  to  men  of  fifty.  In  Oxford  there  is  a  tradition 
that  marbles  used  lo  be  played  by  students  on  the  steps 
of  the  Schools.  Why  not,  when  one  sees  boys  of  twelve 
learning  to  read  the  Koran  at  El  .Aihar?  Oxford  may 
well  have  been  then,  like  this  mosque  now,  a  school  tor 
persons  of  all  ages. 

In  both,  a  body  of  men  liable  to  turbulence,  and  easily 
rotL-icd  by  political  passion.  A  mnllitude  living  together 
without  family  lies  or  regular  industrial  occupation  is 
prone  to  f3iiatici!.m;  and  the  students  of  El  .-\Khar,  like 
the  Softas  at  Constantinople,  like  the  monks  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  days  of  Cyril  and  Hypalta,  have  sometimes 
raised  tumults;  though  these  would  be  repressed  more 
savagely  here,  should  they  displease  the  ruling  pow- 
ers, than  were  those  for  which  Paris  and  Oxford  were 
famous  in  days  when  their  scholars  were  fired  by  re- 
ligious or  political  excitement,  and  when  the  move- 
ments of  public  opinion  and  the  tendencies  we  now 
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call   democratic    fotind   through    the   eager   crowd   o( 
university  youth  their  most  frtc  and  prompt  cxpres- 

BlOtl. 

Finally,  in  both,  a  kind  of  teaching  and  study  which 
tends  to  the  development  of  two  aptitudes  to  the  neglect 
of  all  others,  viz,  memory  and  dialectic  ingenuity.  The 
iirst  btisincii!.  of  (he  student  is  to  know  his  text-book, 
if  necessary  to  know  every  word  of  it,  togelher  with 
the  different  interpretations  every  obscure  text  may 
bear.  His  next  is  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  by  quick 
keen  argiimrnt  and  subtle  distinction  either  side  of  any 
controverted  question  which  may  be  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. As  the  habit  of  knowing  text-books  thoroughly 
— and  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  and  the  Corpus  Juris 
possessed  by  mediaeval  logicians  and  lawyers  was  won- 
derfully exact  and  minute — made  men  deferential  to 
authority  and  tradition,  so  the  constant  practice  in  oral 
dialectical  discussion  made  men  quick,  keen,  fertile,  and 
adroit  in  argument.  The  combination  of  brilliant  acutc- 
ncss  in  handling  points  not  yet  settled,  with  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  principles  and  maxims  determined  by 
authority,  is  characteristic  of  Muhamadan  Universities 
even  more  than  it  was  of  European  ones  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  tended  in  both  to  turn  men  away  from  the 
examination  of  premises  and  to  cast  the  blight  of  barren- 
ness upon  the  extraordinary  inventiveness  and  acutcncss 
which  the  habit  of  casuistical  discussion  develops.  And 
the  parallel  would  probably  have  been  closer  could  it 
have  been  drawn  between  the  Musulman  Schools,  not 
as  they  are  now,  btil  as  they  were  during  the  great  age 
in  Bagdad  in  Spain  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  sdiools  of 
I  Western  Europe  in  llie  days  of  Abelard  or  Duns  Scotu*. 

^H  For  El  Azhar  to-day  impresses  one  as  a  University 
^V  where  both  lliouglil  and  teaching  arc  in  a  state  of  dc- 
I  cline,  where  men  gnaw  ihe  dry  bones  of  dogmas  and 

I  rules  which  have  come  down  from  a  more  creative 

I  time. 

^^  To  what  causes  shall  we  ascribe  the  striking  contrast 
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btiwcen  the  later  hUlory  of  sdiools  wlitcli  at  one  (ime 
prcKcntcd  so  niany  similar  fcalursj.?  Why  ha*  Musul- 
maii  learning  stood  still  in  the  stage  it  reached  many 
centuries  ago.  while  Christian  Icaniinp,  developing  and 
transforming  itself,  has  continually  advanced  ?  Why  has 
El  Aihar  actually  gone  back?  Why  does  it  accomplish 
nothing  to-day  for  the  deepening,  or  widening,  or  ele- 
vating of  Musuhnan  thought? 

Of  racial  differences  I  say  nothing,  because  to  discuss 
these  would  carry  us  loo  far  away  from  our  main  sub- 
ject. Their  importance  is  apt  to  he  overrated,  and  they 
are  often  called  in  to  save  the  trouhle  of  a  more  careful 
analysis,  being  indeed  themselves  largely  due  to  his- 
torical causes,  though  causes  too  far  hack  in  the  past  to 
be  capable  of  full  investigation.  Here  it  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  discuss  them,  because  many  races  have  gone  to 
make  up  the  Miisulman  world,  and  some  of  these  had 
attained  great  intellectual  distinction  before  Islam  ap- 
peared. Nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  tremendous  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  the  Musulman  peoples  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
when  many  flourishing  scats  of  arts  and  letters  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  barbarian  invaders,  first  the 
Scljukian  Turks,  then  the  Mongols  of  Zinghis  Khan, 
then  the  Ottoman  Turks  whose  rule  has  lain  hkc  a  blight 
upon  Asia  Minor.  SyTia.  and  Irak  for  the  last  fourteen 
generations  of  men.  Before  the  Scljuks  and  the  Mon- 
gols came,  philosophy  and  learning,  science  and  art,  had 
in  some  favoured  spots  reached  a  development  sur- 
passing that  of  contemporary  Giristian  states,  a  de- 
velopment which  in  the  schools  of  Irak  and  of  Persia 
had  wandered  far  from  orthodox  Musulman  tradi- 
tions, but  which  certainly  showed  that  Islam  is  not  in- 
com|>atible  with  intellectual  development.  That  culture, 
however,  which  had  adorned  the  days  of  the  earlier 
Khalifs,  decayed  evca  in  Spain  and  in  Barbary,  where  it 
was  not  destroyed  by  a  ravage  enemy.  It  was  not 
strong  enough  to  rccoTcr  itsdf  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  or 
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Egypt,  and  could  iicitluT  dcvatc  and  refine  the  Turk 
nor  send  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  root  of  the  tree  he 
had  cut  down.  Evt-ii  in  Persia,  though  Persia  remained 
a  national  kingdom,  preserving  its  highly  cultivated 
language  and  its  love  of  poetry,  creative  power  withered 
away.  While  therefore  giving  full  credit  to  the  Arahs, 
Syrians,  and  Persians  of  the  earlier  Musulman  centuries 
for  their  achievements,  we  are  siill  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  »oil  which  produced  tliat  one  liarvei>l  has 
never  been  able  to  produce  another.  Scarcely  any 
Miisulnian  writer  has  for  five  hundred  year*  made  any 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  world. 
Even  the  Musulman  art  wc  admire  at  Agra  and  Delhi, 
at  Btjapur  and  Ahmedabad,  was  largely  the  work  of 
European  craftsmen.  The  majestic  mosques  of  Con- 
stantinople are  imitations  of  Dyzantinc  buildings.  Thus 
wc  are  forced  back  upon  the  question  why  the  Uni- 
versities of  Islam,  with  all  that  they  represent,  have 
languished  and  become  infertile. 

Among  the  causes  to  be  assigned  we  may  place  first 
of  all  the  greater  intellectual  freedom  which  Christianity, 
even  in  its  darkest  <iays,  permitted.  Tlio  Koran,  being 
taken  as  an  unchangeable  and  unerring  rule  of  life  and 
thought  in  all  departments,  has  enslaved  men's  minds. 
Even  the  divergence  of  different  lines  of  tradition  and 
the  varieties  of  interpretation  of  its  text  or  of  the  Tradi- 
tions, has  given  no  such  opening  for  a  slimulativc  di- 
versity of  comment  and  speculation  as  the  Christian 
standards,  both  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  product 
of  different  ages  and  mtnds,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  secured  for  Christian  theology. 

In  the  second  place,  the  philosophy,  theology,  and  law 
of  Islam  have  been  less  affected  by  external  influences 
than  were  those  of  Christian  Europe.  (Ircek  literature, 
though  a  few  treatises  were  translated  and  studied  by 
some  great  thinkers,  told  with  no  such  power  upon  the 
general  movement  of  Musulman  thought  as  it  did  in 
Europe,  and  notably  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
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turies ;  and  Greek  influence  among  Muiilimii,  instead  of 
growing,  seems  to  have  pa^ed  away. 

Thirdly,  there  ha»  been  in  the  Miistdman  world  an 
absence  of  the  ferlilixing  contact  and  invigorating  con- 
flict of  different  nationalities  with  their  diverse  gifts  and 
tendencies.  Islam  is  a  tremendous  dcDationalizing  force. 
and  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  Eastern  world  to  a 
monotonous  imiformity.  The  Turks  seem  to  be  a  race 
intellectually  sterile,  and  like  the  peoples  of  North  Africa 
in  earlier  days,  they  did  not,  when  they  accepted  tlic 
religion  of  Arabia,  give  to  its  culture  any  such  new  form 
or  breathe  into  it  any  such  new  spirit  as  did  the  Teutonic 
races  when  they  embraced  the  religion  and  assimilated 
the  literature  of  the  Roman  world.  Only  tlie  Persians 
developed  in  Sufism  a  really  distinct  and  interesting  type 
of  thought  and  produced  a  poetry  with  a  character  of  its 
own;  and  the  Persians,  being  Shiiles,  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  main  stream  of  Musulman  development,  and 
have  themselves  for  some  centuries  past  presented  the 
symptoms  of  a  decaying  race. 

Lastly,  the  identification  of  Tlieology  and  Law  ha* 
had  a  baleful  influence  on  the  developmcnl  of  both 
brandies  of  study.  Law  has  become  petrified  and  casu- 
istical. Religion  has  become  definite,  positive,  frigid, 
ceremonial.  Tlieology.  in  swallowing  up  law,  has  itself 
absorbed  the  qualities  of  law.  Each  ha»  infected  the 
other.  In  El  Azhar  theology  is  taught  as  if  it  were  law, 
z  narrow  son  of  law,  all  authority  am)  no  principle. 
Law  is  taught  as  if  it  was  theology,  an  infallible,  un- 
erring, and  therefore  unprogressive  theology.  Religious 
precepts  are  delivered  in  El  Azhar  as  matters  of  external 
behaviour  and  ceremony.  Some  of  the  duties  enjoined, 
such  as  prayer,  are  wholesome  in  themselves;  somc/ 
SDch  as  almsgiving,  are  laudable  in  intention,  but  bene- 
Bcial  in  result  only  when  carried  out  with  inteUigciici! 
and  discrimination ;  some,  such  as  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
arc  purely  arbitrar)-.  All,  however,  arc  dealt  with  from 
the  outside:  all  become   mechanical,  and   the  precise 
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regulation!  for  performing  them  quench  the  spirit  wliich 
ought  to  vivify  ihcm.  The  imdlcct  being  thus  cramped 
the  soul  thus  drilled,  theology  is  dwarfed,  and  its 
ycT  development  arrested.  It  is  not  suffered  to 
create,  or  to  help  in  the  creation  of,  philosophy :  and  ac- 
cordingly in  El  Azhar,  philosophy,  in  that  largest  sense 
in  which  it  is  the  mother  of  the  sciences,  because  em- 
bodying the  method  and  spirit  whence  each  draws  its 
nutriment,  finds  no  place  at  all. 

We  arc  thus  brought  back  to  that  general  question 
of  the  relations  of  religion  and  law  in  the  Musulman 
world  from  which,  in  llie  interest  naturally  roused  by 
the  sight  of  a  University  recalling  the  earlier  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  have  been  led  to  turn  aside. 

The  identification  of  religion  and  law  rests  upon  two 
principles.  One  is  the  recognition  by  Islam  of  the  Koran 
as  a  law  divinely  revealed,  covering  the  wliole  sphere  of 
man's  thought  and  action.  Being  divine  it  is  unerring 
and  unchangeable. 

The  other  is  the  promulgation  of  this  revelation 
through  a  monarch  both  tenqioral  and  spiritual,  Mu- 
hamad,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Since  the  revealed  law  is  unerring,  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, or  improved,  or  in  any  wise  varied.  Hence  it 
becomes  to  those  who  live  under  it  what  a  coat  of  mail 
wonld  be  to  a  growing  youth.  It  checks  all  freedom  of 
development  and  ultimately  arrests  growth,  the  growth 
both  of  law  and  of  religion. 

Since  the  revelation  comes  through  a  prophet  who 
is  also  a  ruler  of  men.  a  king  and  j^^dge,  as  well  as  an 
inspired  guide  to  salvation,  it  is  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  commands.  It  is  a  body  of  positive  rules,  covering 
the  whole  of  the  Muslim's  conduct  towards  God  and 
towards  his  fellow  men. 

Three  results  follow  of  necessity. 

Religion  tends  to  become  a  body  of  stereotyped  ob- 
servances, of  duties  which  arc  pre«cribed  in  their  de- 
tails, and  which  may  be  discharged  in  an  almost  me- 
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clianical  way.  The  Faith  is  to  be  held,  but  held  as  a  set 
of  [>ruposilions,  which  need  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
emotion  except  the  sense  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
Almighty.  Faith,  therefore,  has  not  the  same  sense  as 
it  has  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  by  works,  not  by 
faith  (save  in  so  far  as  faith  means  the  acceptance  of 
the  tnilhs  of  God's  existence  and  of  the  prophetic  mi*- 
sion  of  Muhamad)  thai  a  Mushm  is  saved.  There  is  little 
room  for  the  opposition  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  of 
the  law  and  grace,  for  religion  has  been  Icgah/ed  and 
literahxcd.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  many  Muslims  a 
vein  of  earnest  piety,  and  a  piety  which  really  affects 
conduct.  Those  Westerners  who  have  praised  Islam  have 
often  admired  it  tor  the  wrong  things.  They  admire  the 
fierce  militant  spirit.and  the  liaughty  sense  of  superiority 
it  fosters.  They  undervalue  the  stringency  with  which 
it  enforces  certain  moral  duties,  and  the  genuine,  if 
somewhat  narrow  piety  which  it  forms  in  the  better 
characters. 

Law  becomes  a  set  of  dry  definite  rules  instead  of  a 
living  organism.  It  is  a  mass  of  enactments  dictated  by 
God  or  His  mouthpiece,  instead  of  a  group  of  principles, 
each  of  which  possesses  the  power  of  growth  and  varia- 
tion. The  two  motive  powers,  whether  one  calls  them 
spring*  of  jirogress  or  standards  of  excellence,  which 
guided  the  development  and  made  the  greatness  of 
Roman  Law,  the  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  idea 
of  LUility,  as  an  index  to  the  law  of  nature,  arc  absenf. 
There  is  no  room  for  them  where  the  divine  revelation 
has  once  for  all  been  delivered.  Reason  gets  no  fair 
chance,  because  Authority  towers  over  her.  Forbidden 
to  examine  the  immutable  rules,  she  is  reduced  to  weave 
a  web  of  casuistry  round  their  application.  It  is  only 
through  itie  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  and  of  the 
traditions  that  the  Law  can  he  amended  or  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  worhl:  and  one  reason  why 
the  Musulman  worhl  changes  so  little  is  to  he  found 
in  the  unchiwigeability  of  its  S.icrcd  Law.    The  dilScuI- 
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tics  which  European  Powers  have  fotitKl  in  their  cRorts 
— efforts  which  to  \)k  sure  have  been  neither  lealous  noi' 
persistent — to  ohiain  reforms  in  the  Ottoman  Knipire, 
are  Ixrgely  dnc  to  the  fact  that  the  Sacred  Law  has  a 
higher  claim  on  Muslim  obedience  tlian  any  civil  enact- 
ment proceeding  from  the  secular  monarch. 

Such  a  system  will  obviously  give  little  scope  for  the 
development  of  a  legal  profession.  Advocacy  is  «n- 
knoxvn  in  MusiUnian  coumries.  The  parties  conduct 
their  respective  cases  before  the  Kadi '.  They  may  pro- 
duce to  him  opinions  signed  by  doctors  of  the  law  in 
favour  of  their  respective  contentions,  fjut  the  only 
notion  the  Musnlman  (i.e.  the  non- Occident  ah  zed  Miisnl- 
man)  can  form  of  an  advocate  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
is  a  paid,  and  presumably  false,  wilne*s. 

The  community  suflers  politically.  The  duty  of  im- 
questioning  obedience,  and  the  habit  of  blind  submission 
to  authority,  dominate  and  pervade  the  Musulman  mind 
so  completely  that  its  only  idea  of  government  is  des- 
potism. Nothing  approaching  to  a  free  ruling  assembly, 
either  primary  or  representative,  has  sprung  up  in  a 
Musulman  country:  and  it  would  need  almost  an  intel- 
lectual revolution  to  make  such  a  system  acceptable  or 
workable  there*. 

Finally,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  described 
that  there  is  an  absolute  identity  of  State  and  Oiurch. 
The  Church  is  the  State,  but  il  is  a  highly  secular  Stale, 
wanting  many  of  the  attributes  we  associate  with  the 
Church.  It  commands  as  a  matter  of  course  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  State,  and  needs  no  special  anathemas 
of  its  own.  Its  priests,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
priests,  are  lawyers,  and  its  lawyers  arc  priests,  and  its 
students  graduate  from  the  University  into  what  is  one 

<  WhctholhlKfiwin  Itniti  ta  fAcllltitc  lh«  hrlblne  of  judgn,  alnait  unlrmi) 
Id  ommtrlM  ruird  by  n  MvHEjlni4n  tnoiurch.  fiaMfrt, 

*  I  do  not  nan  ii>  (uut:"'  ilul  [icn  like  Itim  D[  Anbla.  SjvU.  and  PnaU.  may 
not  uivlfl-  (lie  contui  .ind  itlomliu  ot  Buropoia  litmiuic  lod  ihoueht  iJt'^  ■!>- 
Klupin  lntell«iual  llfrol  Uiclrawii.  Bui  l(  (an  hardily  bf  aUlc  oa  ihconhodoi 
Una  of  Itlim,  Thi  Am  Ibtng  to  tw  bop«1  for  n  ihii  Sj-rli  and  A>U  Minor  may 
KM  rid  of  lb*  Turk,  wbo  hu  nncr  iIitwd  IiIibmK  lii  lor  iRjrtbJoK  bui  fichUsic. 
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and  the  same  profesnion.  As  the  Church  is  pre-em^ 
nently  a  militant  Chvirch,  bom  and  nursed  iii  war,  its 
head,  the  Khalif.  is  also  of  right  supreme  icmporal  sove- 
reign. The  Pope  is  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  is  Pojw. 
They  are  not  two  offices  which  one  man  may  fill,  as  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  wished  to  be  chosen  Pope.  Theyj 
arc  one  office.  And  accordingly  when  any  spiritual  pre 
tender  arises,  claiming  to  be  a  prophet  of  God,  be  be- 
comes forthwith,  ex  ncccsxitale  Scnninorum,  a  temporal 
nilcr.  like  the  Mahdi  of  ihc  Sudan  at  the  present  moment 
(1888).  The  only  exception  to  this  absoUilc  identifica- 
tion of  Church  and  State  (which  is  of  course  a  fact  mak- 
ing most  powcrfnlly  for  despotism)  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  incompetency  of  the  Khalif  to  pronounce  upon  the 
interpretation  of  tlic  sacred  law.  This  attribute  of  the 
Pope  is  lacking.  The  spiritual  head  of  the  Musulmaa 
world,  for  this  purpose,  and  therewith  also  its  le^a)  head, 
is  a  lawyer,  the  Sheik-ul-lslam,  lo  whom  it  belongs  to 
deliver  autlioritattve  interpretations  of  ()ucsitons  arising 
on  the  law,  i.e.  on  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions.  Such 
an  opinion  is  called  a  Ketwa.  Against  it  even  a  Khalif 
cannot  act  wirhoul  forfeiting  his  right  to  the  obedience 
of  his  subjects,  so  when  any  Sovereign  claiming  to  be* 
Khalif  wishes  to  do  something  of  <]uestionable  legality, 
he  takes  care  to  jiroctirc  beforehand  from  the  Shcik- 
nl-Islam  a  Ictwa  covering  the  case.  Being  in  the  Khalif's 
power,  the  Sheik  rarely  hesitates,  yet  he  is  in  a  measure^ 
amenable  to  the  opinion  of  his  own  profcswon,  and  might 
be  reluctant  to  venture  too  far.  So  too  the  Khalif, 
though  he  might  depose  a  recalcitrant  Sheik  (were  such 
a  one  ever  to  be  found),  and  replace  him  by  a  more  pliant 
instrument,  must  also  have  regard  to  public  sentiment, 
a  power  always  formidable  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and 
the  more  formidable  the  more  the  mind  of  a  people  is 
removed  from  the  influence  of  habits  property  political, 
and  is  left  to  be  coloured  by  religions  feeling. 

Islam  these  owes  features  of  its  religion,  its  law  and 
its  politics  to  its  source  In  a  divine  revelation  complete. 
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final,  and  peremptory.  Uut  it  is  not  the  only  religion 
that  has  a  lik«  source.  The  Mu.iulm»iis  class  iliree  re- 
ligious communities  as  Peoples  of  the  Book.  The  oilier 
two  arc  the  Jews  and  the  Christian*.  Of  the  Jews  I 
have  spoken  already.  Their  system,  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  resembled  in  many  points 
(hat  which  Islamsubsetiuently  created,  though  there  was 
never  in  it  any  complete  identification  of  the  spiritnal 
and  the  secular  power,  because  it  had  a  regular  liercdi- 
tary  priesthood,  which,  though  for  a  time  acting  as 
leader  and  raler,  had  no  permanent  coercive  secular  au- 
thority. The  Jewish  system  had.  moreover,  in  the  words 
of  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  influences  comple- 
mentary to  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Traditions,  and  cor- 
rective of  any  evils  which  might  spring  from  undue 
respect  for  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  that  system  was  checked  by  external  conquering 
forces,  which  ultimately  dcprh-cd  it  of  the  chance  of  be- 
coming a  temporal  power. 

What,  however,  shall  we  say  of  Christianity?  Why 
has  the  course  of  its  history  been  so  unlike  that  of  Islam  ? 
Why  has  its  origin  in  a  divine  revelation  not  impressed 
upon  it  features  like  those  we  have  been  considering? 
I  must  be  content  to  indicate,  without  stopping  to  de- 
scribe, a  few.  and  only  a  few,  of  the  more  salient  cause*. 

The  Christian  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  not,  except  as  regards  sections  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  series  of  commands,  it  is  partly  a 
record  of  events,  partly  a  body  of  poems,  partly  a  series 
of  addresses,  discourses,  and  reflections,  speculative, 
hortatory,  or  minatory,  and  mostly  cast  in  a  poetic 
form,  and  partly  a  collection  of  precepts.  These  pre- 
cepts are  all,  or  nearly  all,  primarily  moral  precepts, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
they  proceed  from  teachers  who  had  no  conipulshre 
power,  so  that  such  aulhoriiy  as  the  precept*  possess 
is  dne  only  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  or  to  the  belief  that 
they  express  the  Divine  will.    Especially  in  the  case  o( 
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the  New  Testament  (though  the  same  thing  is  ciscn- 
llally  true  of  the  I*rophct»)  the  precepts  are  directed  not 
so  much  lo  the  enjoininp  of  specific  riRhl  acts  fit  to  be 
done  as  to  the  crcalion  of  a  spirit  and  temper  out  of 
which  right  acts  will  naturally  flow.  Had  the  Penta- 
teiichal  law  hccn  taken  over  bodily  into  Christianity, 
things  miglit  have  been  (Jif?crcm,  though  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  revelation  would  have  kept  its  influence  in 
check.  But  fortunately  among  the  forces  that  were  al 
work  in  the  primitive  Cliurch,  there  were  some  stron^y 
anti-Judaic,  so  any  evil  that  might  have  been  feared 
from  that  quarter  was  averted. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  code  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  largest  collection  of  positive  precepts,  de- 
livered with  the  most  commanding  authority,  is  that 
contained  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Cospel.  But  these  arc  so  far  from  being 
laws  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  that  no  body  of 
Christians  has  ever  yet  come  near  to  obeying  them. 
Indeed  hardly  any  body  of  Christians  has  ever  seriously 
tried  to  do  so.  Tliey  are  obviously  addressed  to  the 
hetrt  and  intended  not  so  much  to  prescribe  acts  as  to 
implant  principles  of  action. 

Similarly  the  Epistles  arc  cither  moral  exhortations 
and  expositions  of  duty  or  else  metaphysical  discussions. 
Neither  out  of  them  can  any  code  be  framed  which  a 
lawgiver  could  attempt  lo  enforce.  Even  on  the  exter- 
nal observances  of  religion  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  so  little  is  said,  and  said  in  such  general  terms, 
that  Christians  have  been  occupied  during  the  last  four 
centuries  in  debating  what  it  was  that  the  authors  of  the 
Epistles  meant  to  enjoin. 

After  the  canonical  Scriptures  come  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  whose  writings  were  at  one  time  universally, 
and  by  a  large  part  of  Cliristendom  still  are,  deemed  to 
enjoy  .t  high  measure  of  authority.  They  may  be  com- 
pared lo  those  early  Mnsulman  writers  from  whom  th« 
traditions  of  Islam  descend,  or  to  the  early  recorders 
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o(  and  commentaiors  on  those  traditions.  The  Fathers, 
however,  did  not  generally  atTect  to  lay  down  positive 
rules,  but  were  occupied  with  exhortation  and  disciiii- 
sion.  Neither  out  of  their  treatises  could  a  body  of  law 
be  framed,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  doing  this  till  long 
after  their  day.  Even  then  it  was  as  guides  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  not  as  the  source  of  legal  rules,  that  they 
were  usually  cited. 

Christianity  began  its  work  not  only  apart  from  all 
the  organs  of  sectdar  power,  but  in  the  hope  of  creating 
— indeed  for  a  lime,  in  the  confidence  thai  it  would  create 
— a  new  society  wherein  brotherly  love  should  replace 
law. 

Before  long  it  incurred,  as  a  secret  society,  the  sus- 
picion and  haired  of  the  secular  power,  and  had  indeed 
so  much  to  suffer  that  one  might  have  expected  its  pro- 
fessors to  conceive  a  lasting  distrust  of  that  power  in  its 
dealings  with  rehgion.  This,  however,  did  not  happen. 
So  soon  as  the  secular  monarch  placed  his  authority  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Chnrch,  by  this  time  organized  a.^ 
a  well-knit  hierarchy,  the  Church  welcomed  the  alliance, 
and  began  ere  long  to  invoke  the  help  of  carnal  weapons. 
This  was  the  time  when  she  might  in  her  growing 
strength  have  been  tempted  to  impose  her  precepts 
upon  the  community  in  the  form  of  binding  rules.  But 
the  field  wa*  .already  occupied.  She  was  confronted 
and  overawed  by  the  majestic  fabric  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  the  East  that  law  continued  to  be  upheld  and  applied 
by  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  West  it  suffered  bcvctc 
shocks  from  the  immigration  of  the  barbarian  tribes; 
but  as  it  was  associated  with  Christian  society,  the 
Church  clung  to  it,  and  was  in  no  condition  for  some 
centuries  to  try  to  emulate  or  supersede  it.  When  the 
time  of  her  dominance  came  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  she  did  indeed  build  up  a  parallel 
I  jurisdiction  of  her  own.  with  courts  into  which  laymen  as 

I  well  as  clerks  were  summoned,  and  she  created  for  these 

I  courts  that  mass  of  decrees,  almost  rivalling  the  Civil 
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Law  in  bulk  and  complexity,  wliich  wc  call  (he  Canon 
l^vj.  In  ihc  canon  law  there  may  seem  to  be  an  ana- 
logue 10  the  sacred  law  of  Islam.  But  the  resemblances 
are  fewer  than  the  (lifFcrences.  The  canon  law  never  had 
any  cliant-e  of  oiisimg  iho  civil  law,  which  liad  already 
entered  on  a  period  of  brilliant  development  and  potent 
infiuence  at  the  time  when  the  decrees  of  earlier  Coun- 
cils and  Popes  were  beginning  to  be  formed  into  a 
systematic  digest  of  rules ;  and  temporal  nders  were 
generally  able  to  hold  their  own  against  Popes  and  arch- 
bishops. Moreover  the  canon  law,  being  partly  based 
on  or  modelled  after  the  Roman  civil  law,  escaped  some 
of  the  faults  that  might  have  crept  into  it  had  it  been 
creeled  on  a  pxirely  theological  foundation.  Tlie  Chirrch 
was  already  so  ^ectilarizcd  that  its  law  was  largely  secti- 
lar  in  spirit,  and  ecclesiastical  jurists  were  at  least  as 
much  jurists  as  they  were  churchmen.  The  «niesiion 
propounded  in  the  twelfth  century,  whether  an  arch- 
deacon conld  obtain  salvation,  shows  that  the  church- 
man who  betook  himself  to  legal  business  was  deemed 
to  be  quitting  the  sphere  of  piety.  Thus  law.  canon  as 
well  as  civil  law.  remained  law.  and  religion  remained 
religion.  The  canon  law  is  the  law  of  the  Church  as  an 
organized  and  property-holding  society  or  group  of  so- 
cieties. It  is  the  law  for  dealing  with  spirittial  offences. 
It  is  the  law  which  regulates  certain  civil  relations  which 
the  Church  claims  to  deal  with  because  they  have  a  re- 
ligious side.  But  there  is  no  (;;cncral  absorption  of  the 
civil  by  the  ecclesiastical,  no  general  lowering  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  level  of  the  positive,  the  external,  and  the 
ceremonial.  In  ihe  fifteenth  and  sixlcenlli  centuries  the 
New  Learning  and  Ihe  great  ecclesiastical  schism  re- 
moved the  danger,  if  danger  there  ever  was,  that  there 
should  descend  upon  Christianity  that  glacial  period 
which  has  so  long  held  Islam  in  it&  gripe. 


XIV 

METHODS   or   LAW-MAKING   IN 
ROME  AND   IN   ENGLAND 


Intboductorv. 

TiiE  relations  borne  by  the  crowth  and  improvement 
of  [he  law  of  a  country  to  that  of  the  constitiitiotial  de- 
velopment of  that  country  as  a  State  are  instructive  in 
many  aspects — inslnictive  where  the  lines  of  progress 
run  parallel  to  one  another,  instructive  also  where  they 
diverge.  I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  consider 
them  as  they  conoern  the  organs  and  the  methods  of 
le^slation  at  Rome  and  in  England.  The  political  side 
ot  this  subject  is  a  very  large  one.  indeed  too  large  lo  be 
<UscusseO  hvre,  for  it  would  involve  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  general  history  of  these  two  States. 
I  will  only  remark  that  the  itK|uiry  would  show  us, 
among  other  things,  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  Rome 
from  a  republic,  half  oligarchic,  half  democratic,  to  a 
despotism,  did  not  prevent  the  phenomena  which  mark 
the  evolution  of  its  legislation  from  bearinR  many  re- 
semblances to  the  evolution  of  legislation  in  England, 
where  progress  has  been  exactly  tlie  reverse,  viz.  from 
a  strong  (though  indeed  not  absolute)  monarchy  to  what 
is  virliially  a  republic  half  democratic,  lalf  plutocratic. 
The  present  in(juiry  must  be  confined  lo  the  legal  side 
of  the  matter,  viz.  to  the  Organs  and  the  Methods  of 
Legislation  regarded  not  so  much  as  the  results  of  poli- 
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tical  causes,  but  rather  as  ibc  sources  whence  law  springft 
and  the  forces  whereby  it  U  mouliled. 

The  working  of  ibese  Organ*  and  Methods  may  be 
studied,  an<!  iheir  excellence  tested,  with  regard  to  both 
ihe  aspects  of  law  ilself.  its  Subslancc  and  its  Form. 
The  merit  of  a  system  of  Law  in  point  of  Substance  is 
[hat  it  be  righteons  and  reasonable,  satisfying  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind,  giving  due  scope  to  their  ac- 
tivity, securing  public  order,  and  facilitating  social  pro- 
gress. In  point  of  Form,  the  merit  of  Law  consists  in 
brevity,  simplicity,  intelligibility,  and  certainty,  so  that 
its  provisions  niay  be  quickly  found,  easily  compre- 
hended, and  promptly  applied.  Both  sets  of  merits, 
those  of  Substance  and  those  of  Form,  will  depend  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  persons  or  bodies  from  whom  the 
Law  proceeds,  that  is  the  Organs  of  Legislation,  partly 
on  the  Methods  employed  by  those  persons  or  bodies. 
But  the  merits  of  Substance  open  up  a  field  of  intjuiry 
so  wide  that  it  will  be  better  to  flirect  our  present  cri- 
ticism of  Organs  and  Methoils  chiefly  to  tliose  excel- 
lences or  defects  of  the  law  which  belong  lo  its  form. 
I  propose  to  consider  these  as  they  worked  in  Rome, 
and  have  worked  down  lo  and  in  our  own  time  in  Eng- 
land, assuming  the  broad  outlines  of  the  legal  history 
of  both  States  to  be  already  known  to  the  reader,  and 
dwelling  on  those  points  in  which  a  comparison  of  Rome 
and  England  seems  most  likely  to  be  profitable. 

I.  Law-Makimc  AuTKOKntGS  rs  General, 


First  let  us  sec  what,  speaking  generally,  arc  the  au- 
thorities in  a  conmiunity  that  make  the  Law.  and  How 
— thai  is  lo  say,  by  what  modes  or  through  what  organs, 
they  make  it. 

Uroadly  speaking,  there  are  in  every  community  two 
authorities  which  can  make  Law: — the  State,  iV.  the 
ruling  and  directing  power,  whatever  it  may  he.  in  which 
the  government  of  the  Community  resides,  and  the  Pco- 
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pie,  that  i«,  the  whole  body  of  the  coiiiiiiimit)r,  regarded 
not  as  organized  in  a  State,  but  as  being  merely  so  many 
persons  who  have  commercial  and  social  relations  with 
one  another.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  school  of  juridical 
writers  which  docs  not  admit  that  the  people  do  or  can 
thus  make  Law,  insisting  that  Custom  is  not  Law  till 
the  State  has  in  some  way  expressly  recognized  it  as 
such.  Hut  this  view  springs  from  a  theory  so  incom- 
patible with  the  facts  in  their  natural  sense,  that  a  false 
and  unreal  colour  must  be  put  upon  those  facts  in  order 
to  make  them  fall  in  with  it.  It  i>  unm-cessary  lo  pur- 
sue a  ()uestion  which  is  apt  to  become  merely  a  verbal 
one.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Law  cannot  be  always 
and  everywhere  the  creation  of  the  State,  because  in- 
stances can  be  addnced  where  Law  existed  in  a  country 
before  there  was  any  Slate;  and  because  the  ancient 
doctrine,  both  of  the  Romans  and  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers— a  doctrine  never,  till  recently,  disputed — held 
the  contrary.  A  great  Roman  jurist  says,  with  thai 
practical  directness  which  characterizes  his  class, '  Those 
rules,  which  the  people  without  any  writing  has  ap- 
proved, bind  all  persons,  for  what  difference  docs  it 
make  whether  the  people  declare  their  Will  by  their 
votes  or  by  things  and  acts'?*  This  is  the  universal 
view  of  the  Romans,  and  of  those  peoples  among  whom 
the  Roman  Liw,  in  its  modern  forms,  still  prevails.  And 
such  has  been  also  the  theory  of  the  English  law  from 
the  earliest  time». 

Now  the  State  has  two  instruments  or  organs  by 
which  it  may  legislate.  One  is  the  ruling  Person  or 
Body,  it!  whom  the  constitntion  expressly  vests  legis- 
lative power.  The  other  is  the  official  (or  officials), 
whether  purely  judicial,  or  partly  judicial  and  partly 
executive,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  law  is  com- 
mitted, ami  whom  wc  call  the  Magistrate.  This  dis- 
tinction does  not  refer  to  the  instances  in  which  legis- 
lative authority  is,  by  an  act  of  the  Governing  Power, 
iJuUui  la  Dif.  1. 1.  ja. 
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specially  delegated  to  some  magisterial  person  or  body. 
'ihose  instances  are  reaUy  to  be  deemt-d  aisc»  of  mediate 
or  indirect  legislation  by  the  supreme  Government  (like 
the  power  given  by  ^tatllte  to  a  railway  company  to 
make  by-laws).  The  position  of  the  Magistrate  is  dif- 
ferent, because  judicial  administration,  and  not  legisla- 
tion in  the  proper  sense,  is  the  work  he  lias  be4;n  set 
to  do. 

Similarly  the  People  have  two  modes  o(  making  Law. 
In  the  one  tbcy  act  directly  by  observing  certain  usages 
till  these  grow  so  constant,  dcBnitc.  and  certain  that 
everybody  counts  upon  them,  assumes  their  existence, 
and  tccls  sure  that  tlicy  wiU  be  recognized  and  enforced. 
In  the  other  they  act  indirectly  through  persons  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  legal  study,  and  who  set 
forth,  either  in  writing  or,  in  earlier  times,  by  oral  dis- 
course, certain  doctrines  or  rtilcs  which  the  community 
accepts  on  the  authority  of  these  specially  (gualificd  sto- 
dents  and  teachers.  Such  men  have  not  necessarily 
either  any  public  position  or  any  direct  commission  from 
the  State.  Their  views  may  rest  on  nothing  but  their 
own  reputation  for  skill  and  learning.  Tlicy  do  not  pur- 
port to  make  law,  but  only  to  stale  what  the  law  is,  and 
to  explain  it :  but  they  represent  the  liner  and  more 
highly  trained  intellect  of  the  community  at  work  upon 
legal  subjects,  just  as  its  common  and  everj-day  under- 
standing, moved  by  its  sense  of  practical  convcrucnce, 
is  at  work  in  building  up  usages.  So  the  maxims  and 
rules  these  experts  produce  come  to  be,  in  course  of 
time,  recognized  as  being  true  law,  that  is  to  say,  as 
binding  on  all  citizens,  and  apjilicablc  to  the  decision  of 
disputed  questions. 

Taking  then  these  (our  Oi^ns  or  Sources,  we  find 
that  one  Source — the  People,  as  maker*  of  Customary 
Law — is  so  vague  and  indeterminate  that  one  can  say 
little  about  it  as  an  Oi^n,  though  the  process  by  which 
Custom  makes  its  way  and  is  felt  to  be  binding  is  a  curi- 
ous process,  well  deserving  exanuoation.    Two  remarks 
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may  however  be  made  on  it.  The  first  is  this,  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  rule  claimed  to  have  been 
made  by  Usage  that  it  shall  posse-tti  a  certain  extension 
in  Time  and  a  certain  exlcnj.ion  in  Space.  It  must  have 
prevailed  and  been  observed  for  ^o  long  a  period  that  no 
one  can  deny  its  existence.  It  must  have  prevailed  over 
so  wide  an  area,  that  is  to  say,  have  been  used  by  so 
many  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  alleged  to  be  a  merely 
local  nsagc.  unknown  outside  the  locality,  and  therefore 
not  approved  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  community  at 
large.  (The  size  of  the  area  is  of  course  in  each  case 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  whole  community.  A 
custom  observed  by  a  popnlalion  of  a  (cw  thousand  peo- 
ple in  a  canton  of  Switzerland  may  make  the  custom 
law  for  the  canton,  though  observance  by  a  similar 
nnmbcr  would  not  nuke  a  similar  custom  law  for  a  large 
country  like  Bavaria.)  The  other  remark  is  that  some- 
times the  observance  of  a  custom  by  a  particular  class 
of  the  community,  as  for  instance  by  agriculturists  or 
merchants,  may  stifhcc  to  establish  the  rule  for  the  com- 
munity at  large'.  This  happens  where  the  custom  is 
by  its  nature  such  that  only  agriculturists  or  merchants 
(as  the  case  may  be)  would  need  to  have  a  custom  on 
the  matter  at  all.  Universality  of  practice  by  ihem  is 
then  sufficient  to  make  the  custom  one  valid  for  the 
whole  comnnmity,  which  may  be  taken  to  have  tacitly 
approved  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  usage  of  a  par- 
ticular class  is  deemed  to  become  law  by  its  being  im- 
ported as  an  implied  condition  into  leg.il  transactions, 
especially  contacts,  entered  into  by  members  of  that 
class;  and  this  view  has  been  frequently  taken  by  our 
English  Courts  of  mercantile  usages,  which  they  have 
in  the  first  instance  enforced  rather  as  unexpressed  ele- 
ments in  a  contract  than  as  parts  of  the  genera!  law. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  fact  that  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  a  rule  of  Customary  Law  arc  often  uncer- 

I  The  *  triner  Cuuon '  li  aa  InwtMlns  Iniunc*.  bui  II  amt  quite  got  the 
[eattib  ot  becotnlntc  Im. 
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lain,  and  give  rise  to  judicial  conlrovprsy,  docs  not  pre- 
vent the  rule  itself  from  being  valid  previous  to  it* 
determination  in  such  controversy,  for  thin  is  exactly 
analogous  to  a  disputed  (|ne&tion  regarding  the  inter* 
pretalion  of  a  siattitc.  Though  the  meaning  of  a  sta- 
tute may  have  been  doubtful  until  detcnuined  by  the 
Courts,  the  sutulo  was  oiH-ralivc  from  the  first,  and  is 
rightly  applied  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  rights  which 
accrued  before  its  meaning  was  determined. 

We  have  thus  to  examine  three  Sources  of  Law— 
the  Governing  Person  or  Body,  the  Magistrate,  and 
the  Jurists  or  Legal  Profession.  These  arc  the  three 
recognized  and  permanent  legislative  organs  of  a  com- 
munity. Every  mode  of  creating  law  discoverable  in  any 
organized  community  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  these, 
and  in  most  civilired  communities  all  of  these  may  be 
found  co-cxistcnt.  Sometimes,  however,  one  or  other 
is  either  absent  or  is  present  in  a  quite  rudimentary 
condition.  In  the  East,  as  for  instance  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Turkey  or  Persia,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called 
general  legislation.  Halts  are  no  doubt  occasionally 
promulgated  by  the  Sultan,  though  they  are  sometimes 
not  meant  to  be  observed,  and  arc  frequently  not  in  fact 
observed.  So  far  as  new  law  is  made,  it  is  made  by  the 
learned  men  who  study  and  interpret  the  Koran  and  the 
vast  mass  of  tradition  which  has  grown  up  round  the 
Koran.  The  existing  body  of  Musulnian  law  has  been 
built  up  by  these  doctors  of  law  during  the  last  twelve 
centuries,  but  chiefly  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
of  our  era :  and  a  vast  body  it  ts.  The  Kadi  or  judge  is 
him*elf  a  lawyer,  and  he  might  mould  the  system  by  his 
decisions,  but  decisions  are  not  reported,  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  Kadi  is  deemed  lower  than  that  of  one  of  the 
more  learned  Mnftis  or  doctors  of  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand  there  arc  countries.  *uch  as  Russia  for  instance, 
where  the  direct  promulgation  of  his  will  by  the  Sove- 
reign is  the  only  rccogni^ied  form  of  legislation,  ihe 
decisions  of  judges  and  the  opinions  of  legal  writers  en- 
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joying  a  mud]  lower  authority.  In  other  countries,  as  in 
Germany,  legal  writers  arc  numerous  and  influential,  but 
the  magislrattfi,  their  decisions  having  been  but  little 
reported,  have,  till  our  own  lime,  held  for  the  most  part 
a  subordinate  |jlace,  and  played  a  comparatively  small 
part  in  the  development  of  law.  This  was  at  one  time 
tlie  case  in  France  also,  where  cases  decided  by  the 
liigher  courts  of  law  used  to  stand  little,  if  at  all,  above 
treatises  composed  by  legal  writer*  of  established  repu- 
tation. Nowadays,  however,  cases  arc  more  fully  re- 
ported, and  a'n  authority  is  accorded  to  decisions  scarcely 
lower  than  that  which  they  have  long  enjoyed  in  England 
and  America. 

Al  Rome,  and  also  in  England,  all  these  three  main 
Sources  or  Organs  have  existed  in  full  force  and  effi- 
ciency, though  not  in  equal  efficiency  at  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  either  State.  At  Rome,  as  in  England, 
we  begin  with  customary  law.  The  customary  law  of 
the  Quirites  is  known  to  and  administered  by  a  small 
privileged  class;  and  so  far  as  there  is  any  legislation 
at  all,  it  is  the  work  of  members  of  this  class  who  carry 
in  their  minds  and  expound  and  insensibly  amplify  the 
$acred  traditional  ordinances.  Then  direct  legislation  by 
the  people  in  their  assemblies,  and  aflerwanis  (though 
in  its  germ  perhap*  almost  concurrently)  the  law-making 
action  of  the  magistrate  begin  to  appear.  They  go  on 
hand-in-haiid  for  many  centtiries.  seconded  by  the  never 
intermitted  labours  of  the  jurists,  until  at  la!*t  the  magi- 
strate's work  is  over,  the  jurists  have  lost  their  impulse 
or  their  skill,  and  the  direct  activity  of  the  Sovereign 
(who  is  by  this  time  a  monarch)  become*  the  chief  sur- 
viving fountain  o(  law.  I  propose  to  take  these  three 
sources  and  compare  the  way  in  which  they  acted  in  the 
Roman  city  and  Empire  with  their  action  and  develop- 
ment— in  many  respects  parallel,  in  a  few  respects  con- 
trasted— in  Kniiland.  whose  law  has  now  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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II.  Jurists  as  Makers  of  Law. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Jurists,  since  they  arc  the  first 
repositories  and  interpreters  of  those  customs  out  of 
which  law  grew.  One  may  distinguish  three  stages  in 
ihcir  altril>utcB  and  their  action  ai  Rome.  In  the  first 
stage,  during  the  days  before  the  enactment  o(  the 
Tweh-e  Tables,  and  even  after  that  date  down  to  the 
third  century,  b.c.,  ihey  were  a  small  body  of  men,  all 
of  them  patricians,  and  some  of  Ihem  priests,  rt-taining 
in  their  memory  and  transmitting  to  their  di»cipleti  a 
number  of  rules  and  maxims,  often  expressed  in  some 
carefully  phrased  and  scniptilously  guarded  forni  of 
words,  such  as  the  kx  horrcmii  (amtinis,  which  Livy 
quotes  in  his  account  of  the  trial  of  Horattus  for  killing 
his  sister ' .  An  important  place  among  these  nilers  was 
held  by  the  formulas  which  it  was  necessary  lo  use  in 
actions  or  other  legal  proceedings,  the  slightest  varia- 
tion from  the  established  phraseology  of  which  would 
be  a  fatal  error.  Such  knowledge,  with  the  connected 
knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  ancient  superstition 
forbade  or  pcrniittcd  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken,  was 
in  these  early  times  strictly  reserved  by  its  possessors 
to  their  own  class,  as  a  sacred  deposit  of  political  as  weU 
as  religious  importance. 

In  the  following  period,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
lilt  the  end  of  the  free  Republic,  these  restrictions  va- 
nished. T\\e  progress  of  the  plebeians  in  political  power 
as  well  as  in  wealth  made  it  impossible  lo  exclude  them 
from  the  possession  of  legal  lore.  Some  plebeians  be- 
came no  less  distinguished  as  sages  of  the  law  than 
patricians  had  been;  indeed  Tiberius  Coruncanius.  the 
hrst  plebeian  chief  pontiff,  is  occasionally  described  as 
the  foimder  of  llie  later  school  of  scientific  lawyers. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  offered  him- 
self lo  the  public  a»  witling  to  advice  on  legal  questions. 

•  Rook  I.  (bapi,  at. 
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The  profession  attracted  many  able  and  ambitiou.i  men, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  three  recognized  avenues  to 
high  ofKce,  the  alternative  to  arms  and  to  political  ora- 
tory.  One  niay  fairly  call  it  a  profession  in  this  sense, 
that  tliose  who  adopted  it  made  it  the  main  business 
of  their  life,  and  by  it  won  their  way  to  fame  and  iiiflu- 
CDCe.  But  it  was  not  such  a  profession  as  the  bar  is  in 
modem  countries,  not  a  gainful  profession  whereby  a 
fortune  could  be  amassed,  not  a  close  profession  into 
which  entrance  is  granted  only  upon  definite  iernn  and 
subject  to  definite  responsibilities.  Any  man  ivho  Hked 
might  declare  himself  ready  to  give  legal  advice  or  settle 
legal  documents.  He  had  no  examination  to  pass,  no 
fees  to  pay,  no  dinners  to  eat.  He  acquired  no  right 
of  cxcluMve  audience  of  the  Courts ;  he  became  amena- 
ble to  no  jurisdiction  of  his  compeers  or  of  any  con- 
stituted authority.  The  absence  of  these  things  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  Roman  lawyers  from  having  a 
good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  professional  feeling, 
a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  old  forms  and  maxims  of  the  Law. 
These  Republican  jurists  composed  treatises,  only  a  few 
scattered  extracts  from  which  have  come  down  lo  us, 
and  gave  oral  teaching  to  the  disciples  who  surrounded 
them  while  tljcy  advised  their  clients,  as  they  sat  m  .state 
in  the  halls  of  their  mansions. 

With  the  fall  of  the  ficpublic  there  begins  a  third 
period  which  covers  about  three  centuries.  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  a  man  who  had  a  point  of  law  to  argue 
before  a  iiidex^  trying  a  case  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  some  eminent  jurist  an  opinion  in  his  favour,  which 
he  produced  to  the  iudex  as  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  the  view  for  which  he  was  contending.  Kow  .Augus- 
tus, partly  to  enlarge  and  inspirit  the  action  of  the 
juriMs,  partly  to  attach  them  to  the  head  of  the  State, 

'  ■  Tbe  ImAjt  <iiba  li  not  tn  h*  ihmiRlii  □(  at  (htt  pnloit  an  ■  judR*  In  out  trnM— 
ht  Ia  ntotr  Lilv  ■  jnty  ai  ttoe,  or  a  rcfrr«e)  wiAk  ntit  nccnAanly  a  ■klLlnt  lawrer,  mad 
IbiTCioic  wu  preanubl)'  nal  comptunl  to  ilec<ile  *  krwiiT  t«linlc«l  point  by  Uit 
tore*  of  hii  uwn  kaowlhlnc. 
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permitted  certain  of  the  more  eminent  among  them  to 
give  responsa,  ix.  answers  or  opinions  on  points  of  law, 
under  and  with  his  authority,  directing  such  opinions, 
ivhen  signed  and  scaled,  to  be  received  by  a  iitdf.r  trying 
a  case  as  settling  a  controverlcd  point.  His  *nccess«r, 
Tiberius,  issued  formal  commissions  to  the  same  effect '. 
Here  we  enter  the  third  stage,  for  from  this  time  forward 
not  only  did  it  become  obligatory  on  the  index  to  defer 
to  an  opinion  given  by  one  of  the  '  authorized  '  jurists, 
but  there  was  also  created  an  iimcr  privileged  order 
within  the  whole  body  of  jurists,  this  inner  order  con- 
sisting of  those,  usually  no  doubt  the  most  conspicuous 
by  learning  and  ability,  who  bad  obtained  the  imperta 
authorization.  And  onl  of  ibis  privileged  class  the  En 
peror  was  apparently  aci-iislonied  to  choose  the  great 
judicial  officers  of  stale,  the  praetorian  prefect — in  later! 
times  the  quaestor  also^the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  and  possibly  the  chief  judicial  magistrates  of 
the  provinces,  so  that  (he  career  of  a  jurist  continued 
to  be,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  one  of  the 
main  paths  to  distinction  and  power.  Oratory,  which 
Jiad  formerly  swayed  the  people,  was  now  practically 
confined  to  the  Senate  and  the  Law  Courts,  and  thus 
became  separated  from  politics:  for  even  in  the  Senate 
few  ventured  to  speak  with  freedom.  As  the  profession 
of  law  was  now  the  chief  rival  to  the  profession  of  arms 
it  drew  to  itself  a  large  part  of  the  highest  ability  of  the 
Empire.  After  the  great  decline  in  literature  and  art. 
which  marks  the  period  of  the  Amonines,  the  standard 
of  learning,  acutcness.  and  philosophical  grasp  of  mind' 
among  the  jurists  still  continued  to  be  high.  Even  their 
Latin  style  is  more  pure  and  nervous  than  we  find 
among  other  writers  of  the  third  century.    The  period  of 


■  The- prrdur  nature  ol  the  sciion  ukcn  by  AuKiuttmand  Titmtiuli  iTiTtub)* 
It!  ■nmc  contruYriiy,  m  tt.  whii'h  i*i  CJoudy'i  edllioo  o(  Mulrlicid'i  Hitltrf  ^_ 
K^Man  I-Jtp,  p,  I'ji.  Sohm,  tntltlvStfinti*.  f  k Ah  mil  KrQirrr,  Ctukitkla  Ar  QutUtm'^ 

tfjifti,  *x\^  Auuu-rfm  WJ4  Ftmti/'x  Mtiimiu,    Ah  Co  a  ttAlUr  pr*<Uco  rffiiT4>£ 
MutUmiKC  E(Ht)r  Xltl,  p.  Ml  amtt. 
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their  productive  activity — that  which  wc  commonly  call 
ihc  classical  period  of  Roman  Law — may  be  said  to  close 
with  Hcrcnnius  Modesliniis,  who  was  praetorian  prefect 
about  the  middle  of  ihe  third  century  of  our  era.  There- 
after we  possess  only  a  few  names  of  notahle  jurists, 
scatlered  at  long  inlervaU,  and  .ipparently  inferior  to 
their  predecessors. 

Although  throughout  these  three  periods  the  jurists 
may  fitly  be  described  as  a  Source  of  Law,  ihetr  func- 
tion was  by  no  means  the  same  from  the  beginning  till 
the  end.  In  the  first  period  they  were  the  depositaries 
of  a  mass  of  customs  which  changed  very  hide :  and  they 
did  not  so  much  create  law  as  give  a  definite  shape  and 
expression  to  it  in  the  carefully  phrased  rules  and  im- 
varying  formulas  which  each  generation  handed  down  to 
the  nexl-  The  events  and  circunislances  of  the  second 
period,  which  saw  the  knowledge  of  the  old  customs 
much  more  widely  diffused,  and  saw  also  a  considerable 
growth  of  statute  law,  threw  upon  them  the  duly  of  ex- 
pounding both  customs  and  statutes,  and  of  covering 
the  ground  which  neither  customs  nor  statutes  had  oc- 
cupied. This  meant  a  good  dc;,!  in  a  thriving  and  ex- 
panding community,  so  the  inlerprctatio  iuris  (as  the 
Romans  call  it)  which  they  describe  as  the  chief  service 
rendered  by  these  legal  sages,  became  large  in  i[uantity, 
though  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  filling  up 
of  interstices,  and  did  not  attempt  to  produce  new  prin- 
ciples or  lay  down  broad  rules.  Its  authority,  more- 
over, was  a  purely  moral  authority,  based  upon  nothing 
but  the  respect  paid  to  the  intellect  and  learning  of  ihe 
particular  jurist  from  whom  some  doctrine  or  dictum 
emanated,  regard  being  of  course  had  to  the  length  of 
lime  during  which,  or  the  approval  of  the  profession 
with  which,  a  doctrine  or  diclum  had  been  accepted. 
With  the  introduction  in  ihe  third  period  of  a  specific 
commission  from  the  Kmperor,  the  jurist,  that  is  the 
authorized  jurist,  became  recognized  as  competent  lo 
make  law  {iuris  conditor).    He  acted  only  by  interpreting. 
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ix.  by  delivering  an  opinion  on  a  point  previously  doubt- 
ful, but  his  decision,  once  K'^cn-  '^a^  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  liii  personal  fame,  ihe  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror himself,  by  tliis  lime  a  source  of  biw  through  the 
niagiMeri-iI  powers  couferretl  upon  him  for  life.  Let 
us  note  further,  that  whereas  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  period  it  was  largely  through  the  modelling  of 
the  system  of  actions  and  pleading  that  the  intlucncc  of 
the  jurists  was  exerted,  in  the  later  part  of  that  period 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  third,  it  was  chiefly  by  means 
of  their  writings  that  they  developed  the  law.  Most  of 
these  writings  were  the  work  of  men  who  enjoyed  the 
ius  resfwidfudi :  yet  some  of  those  who  belong  to  a  time 
before  that  right  began  to  be  granted  carry  no  less 
wcighL  Antistius  Labeo  does  not  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed it,  but  he  is  always  quoted  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  possessed  by 
Gaius,  who  was,  centuries  after  his  death,  placed  among 
the  five  most  authoritative  writers. 

It  does  not  here  concern  me  lo  enlarge  upon  the  la- 
bours of  the  great  legal  luminaries  of  the  earlier  Em- 
pire, either  as  writers  of  treatises  (it  is  in  this  capacity 
thai  we  know  ihem  best,  from  the  fragments  of  their 
works  preserved  in  Justinian's  Digest)  or  as  advi»«rs  of 
the  Sovereign,  assessors  in  his  supreme  Court  of  -Appeal, 
and  prompters  of  his  legislative  action.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  i»  sutficient  to  suggest  some  reasons  which 
may  account  for  the  more  considerable  part  which  the 
Roman  jurists  played  as  a  source  of  law  than  that  which 
can  be  attributed  to  legal  writers  in  England.  Though 
some  few  of  our  English  treatises  are  practically  law. 
constantly  cited  and  received  as  authorities — Coke  upon 
Littleton  supplies  an  example  from  former  times,  and 
Lord  St.  Leonards  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers  from 
our  own — they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  quan- 
tity or  importance  with  the  text-books  out  of  which 
Justinian's  compilation  was  framed.  In  earlier  days  il 
was  no  doubt  different.    The  writings  of  GlanviU  and 
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BrBcton,  with  the  book  ascribed  to  Britton  nnd  the  trea- 
tise called  Fleta,  were  all  to  some  extent  recognized  as 
law  in  the  fourleenth  century;  that  is  to  say,  they  would 
have  powerfully,  and  In  most  doubtful  cases  decisively, 
influenced  ihc  mind  of  any  judge  to  whose  knowledge 
ihey  came  when  he  had  to  determine  a  point  of  law. 
In  that  age  there  was  no  such  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  is  not  legally  binding  as  the 
wider  experience  and  the  more  precise  analysis  of  mo- 
dern times  has  made  obvious  to  our  minds.  Moreover, 
in  an  age  when  customs  were  still  uncertain,  because 
largely  fluid  and  imperfectly  recorded,  llie  statement  of 
wliat  a  writer  held  to  be  law  had  an  incomparably  greater 
force  than  in  later  days.  And  it  may  be  addi'd  that  the 
extracts  from  the  Roman  Law,  of  which  Braclon's 
treatise,  for  instance,  is  full,  would,  at  least  to  the  eccle- 
siastical lawyers,  carry  with  them  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  law  itself.  After  the  fifteenth  century,  compara- 
tively few  books  hold  a  place  of  authority;  and  perhaps 
the  best  example  of  those  which  do  is  Littleton's  Treatise 
on  Tenures.  By  this  time  the  abundance  of  reported 
cases  began  to  make  it  less  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  treatises;  nor  was  the  writing  of  them  a  favourite 
occupation  of  the  earlier  common  lawyers. 


IIL  Difference  between  the  Action  ok  Romak 

AND   THAT   OF   EnCLISII    JURISTS. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  singular  difference  be- 
tween the  course  of  legal  development  in  England  and 
that  which  it  took  in  Rome?  The  most  obvious  is 
the  different  position  tn  which  the  imperial  commission 
placed  certain  of  the  more  eminent  jurists.  They  were 
thereby  practically  erected  into  legislators,  for  their  for- 
mally expressed  opinions  were  treated  as  though  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Emperor  himself,  and  the  Emperor  was 
from  the  first  virtually,  and  afterwards  technically  also, 
a  fountain  of  legislation.    True  it  is  that  this  authority 
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was  not  at  first  extended  to  the  treatises  of  these  jurists. 
It  attached,  at  least  in  earlier  days,  only  to  the  rcspoitsa 
which  they  had  aiithcmicatcd  i>y  their  seal,  and  a  rt- 
spoHswn  probably  carried  authority  only  for  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  it  was  delivered.  But  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  its  weight  should  be  accepted 
for  all  purposes,  and  that  the  utterances  of  the  privileged 
jurists,  whether  contained  in  a  collection  of  rcsponsa 
or  in  any  other  kind  of  law-hook,  should  command  a 
deference  seldom  yielded  to  any  private  writer,  however 
eminent.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  holh  in  their  rtsponsa 
and  in  their  other  writings  these  jiirisls  differed  from 
one  another,  maintaining  opposite  views  on  many  im- 
portant points,  seem  to  have  substantiidly  detracted 
from  their  influence.  Such  divergences  were  indeed. 
down  to  Justinian's  time,  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  practitioners  and  judges.  Looking  at  the  thing  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  we  may  wonder  how  the  inconvenience 
could  have  been  borne  with,  for  unless  a  statute  was 
passed  scttlmg  a  controverted  point,  the  point  might 
remain  always  controvertible.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  we  find  that  a  system  which 
seems,  when  regarded  from  outside,  unworkable,  did  in 
fact  go  on  working.  Probably,  when  the  controversy 
was  one  of  importance,  there  came  after  a  time  to  be 
a  distinctly  preponderating  view,  which  practically  set- 
tled it:  and  po.i^ihlv  the  sense  of  responsibility  under 
which  the  authorized  jurists  wTOtc  conlrihutc<l  to  make 
them  not  only  careful  but  guarded  and  precise  in  the 
statement  of  their  conclusions. 

Another  cause  for  the  greater  relative  importance  of 
the  Roman  Jurists  as  creators  or  moulders  of  law  may 
be  found  in  the  social  position  of  the  legal  profession 
at  Rome.  In  England  the  profession  is  and  always  has 
been  followed  primarily  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Out 
of  the  many  who  have  failed  to  find  it  remunerative, 
some  few  have  devoted  themselves  to  study  and  have 
enriched  our  jurisprudence  by  valuable  treatises.    But 
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the  general  tendency  has  been  for  the  men  of  greatest 
mental  vigour  and  diligence,  and  also  for  the  men  of 
the  widest  practical  legal  experience,  to  be  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  practice  as  to  have  no  leisure  for 
the  composition  of  books.  English  law-books  are  \vrit- 
tcn  mostly  by  young  men  who  have  not  yet  obtained" 
practice,  or  by  older  men  who  through  the  negligence 
of  Fortune,  the  undiscernment  of  solicitors,  or  perhaps 
some  deficiency  in  practical  gifts,  have  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it.  In  some  remarkable  instances  they  arc 
the  work  of  persons  whose  eminence  has  raised  them  to 
the  judicial  bench.  But  they  are  hardly  ever  written, 
and  indeed  could  scarcely  be  written,  by  the  men  in  full 
practice,  yet  such  men  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
in  daily  contact  with  the  working  of  the  law  as  a  con- 
crete system,  and  they  include,  not  indeed  all,  but  it 
great  part  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  each  generation. 
At  Rome,  however,  the  jurist  of  republican  days,  mak- 
ing no  gain  from  his  professional  work,  and  not  needing 
it,  for  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  means,  took  practice 
more  easily,  and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
literary  side  of  his  life.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Labeo 
spent  half  his  year  in  Rome  giving  instruction  to  his 
disciples  and  advice  to  his  clients,  the  other  half  in  the 
country  composing  his  admirable  treatises.  Under  the 
Empire  the  profession  doubtless  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  of  lower  station  and  smaller  means.  But 
the  habit  of  writing  and  of  teaching  went  on  among  the 
leaders. 

In  this  habit  o(  teaching  we  may  find  a  further  reason 
for  the  prominence  of  tlic  jurist.  The  giving  of  oral 
instruction  in  law  to  those  who  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  its  practice,  was  at  Rome  always  an  important 
branch  of  a  jurist's  activity.  Cicero  tells  us  how  he 
and  others  among  the  youth  of  his  own  generation  stood 
as  disciples  roimd  the  chair  of  Mucius  Scacvola,  gather- 
ing the  crumbs  of  legal  wisdom  which  dropped  from 
his  lips,  putting  questions  and  doubtless  taking  notes 
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of  the  explanatiom  wliich  the  &agc  deigned  to  give. 
Other  leading  luminaries  were  surrounded  by  similar 
groups.  Two  centuries  later.  Gaius  is  generally  thought 
to  have  lieen  a  teaehcr  o(  law,  and  won  hi.*  high  repu- 
iati<)n  largely  by  the  educational  treatise  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  And  in  still  later  times  the  two  great  law 
schools  of  Bc)Tut  and  Constantinople  were  the  chief 
homes  of  legal  learning,  and  those  who  lectured  in  them 
among  the  chief  legal  lights  of  the  Roman  world.  Four 
mcmbcrs  of  the  Commission  which  prepared  the  Digest 
were  chosen  by  Justinian  from  among  these  teachers, 
and  given  the  place  of  honour  next  after  Tribonian.  the 
president  of  the  Commission.  In  £ngLat>d.  on  the  other 
hand,  legal  leaching  had  during  the  last  ccntur>-  and  a 
half  fallen  sadly  into  abeyance,  and  has  only  within  the 
last  few  years  shown  signs  of  reviving.  Vet  it  is  clear 
that  the  practice  of  teaching  is  of  the  utmost  valoe  for 
the  composition  of  treatises,  not  only  because  it  top' 
plies  a  motive  and  an  occasion,  but  also  because  it  tends 
to  make  a  boot-  more  systematic  and  hicid.  since  the 
teacher  feels  in  lecturing  tbe  paramoimt  necesuty  of 
logical  arrai^ement  and  of  clear  expression.  The  best 
son'ey,  at  once  concise  and  comiOTiheiisire.  of  English 
law  that  has  ever  appeared — Mr.  Justice  Btadotone's 
book — was  founded  on  oral  lectorcs  gtvcu  in  Oxford: 
ami  tbe  givat  worlc^^  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Justice 
Story  in  .America  had  a  like  origin.  Tbe  merits  oC  these 
two  last-named  writers  are  jusi  the  kind  of  merits  which 
the  habit  of  teaching  tends  to  ptoAkc  Nor  oogfat  we 
to  forget  a  mon  recent  exaaqile.  the  s^afl  bot  emi- 
nently acute  and  »uggt*tiie  vofanDe  of  huwe*  oa  tbe 
Common  Law  of  Mr.  Olrrer  Wenidi  Hflimcs.  now  Olicf 
Tnstice  of  MassackaMtts. 

Tbe  main  cuok  tt  the  taaler  wtmka  ia  Eaglud 
of  itgil  writers  who  hove  taken  Tsak  •«  Somtbc*  ot  Law, 
b  doobtkss  to  be  soa^  m  the  iKt  that  the  Webcst 
jHidkBl  tiknt  of  the  mst  czpcricKed  mea  tes  artt 
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expression  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judges.  It  is  our 
scries  of  Reported  Cases,  now  swollen  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  volumes,  .1  mass  of  law  so  large  that  few  lawyers 
possess  the  whole  of  it,  thai  really  corresponds  to  the 
treatises  of  the  great  Roman  jurists.  The  Reports  fill 
a  place  in  English  legal  studies  corresponding  in  a  gene- 
ral way  10  that  which  those  treatises  filled  in  the  Roman 
liiiipire.  They  are  the  work  of  a  similar  class  of  men, 
those  who  from  active  practice  have  risen  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  profession.  Men  in  such  a  position  have 
rarely  the  leisure  to  occupy  themselves  with  writing 
law-books,  nor  have  they  usually  an  impulse  to  do  so, 
since  what  they  have  to  say  can  be  adequately  delivered 
in  their  spoken  or  written  judgements.  .And  though  the 
merits  of  our  English  judicial  decisions  are  not  alto- 
gether (he  same  as  those  of  the  great  Roman  text-hooks, 
still  the  Judgements  of  the  most  eminent  judges  will,  if 
taken  as  a  whole,  bear  comparison  either  with  those 
text-books  or  with  any  other  body  of  law  produced  in 
any  country.  In  logical  power,  in  subtle  discrimination, 
in  breadth  of  view,  in  accuracy  of  expres&ion,  such  men 
as  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Stowell, 
Sir  William  Grant,  Mr.  Justice  Willcs,  Sir  George 
JesscI,  Lord  Cairns,  and  Lord  Bowcn,  to  take  3 
few  out  of  many  great  names,  may  fairly  rank  side 
by  side  with  Papinian  or  L'Ipian,  with  Polhier  or 
Savigny. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  attempt  to  estimate  the 
respective  advantages  of  case  law  and  text-book  law. 
Hut  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  have  more  in  com- 
mon than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Enghsh  text- 
hooks  arc  almost  entirely  a  collection  of  cases  with 
comments  interspersed.  Sometimes  a  general  rule  is 
ktated  which  may  go  a  trifle  further  than  the  cases  do; 
sometimes  an  opinion  is  thrown  out  on  a  point  not 
covered  by  authority.  Still  the  cases  arc  the  gist  of 
the  book.    I  have  heard  an  eminent  judge  *  of  our  own 
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time  observe  that  the  easiest  way  lo  codify  the  law  of 
England  would  be  to  enact  that  some  eight  or  ten  es- 
tabli:^hod  text-book).,  such,  ior  instance,  as  Jarman  on 
Wills,   Chitty   un   Contracts,   Wilhanis   on    ExcculorSt 
Lindlfv  on  Partnership,  Smith's  Mercantile  Law.  Sug- 
dcn  on  Powers,  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  Hawkins  on  the 
Inicrpretalion  of  Wills,  Dicey  on  Domictl.  should  have^ 
the  force  of  statutes.    To  do  this  would  add  little  to  the 
volume  of  the  existing  Knglish  law.  for  ihe  lext-books 
mentioned  arc  in  reality  digested  <kumm3rie»  of  decisions 
that  lie  scattered  through  (he  Reports.     And  similarly^ 
the  treatises  of  the  Roman  lawyers  contain  a  large  num-' 
ber  of  cases,  i.f.  opinions  given  by  eminent  lawyers  upon 
»ets  of  fact»  laid  before  them  or  imagined  by  ih«m  ia 
order  lo  show  the  application  of  a  principle.    The  Ro- 
mans themselves  attribnte  high  authority  to  a  concttr- 
rcnt  line  ot  decisions ' ;  and  doubtless  decisions  given' 
by  magistrates  or  by  emperors  foand  their  way  iotOt 
aiKl  influetYced  the  text-books,  thot^h  w<e  do  not  knoWd 
what  means  were  taken  of  recordii^  them.    In  tact  the'S 
differenc«  between  the  English  and  tbc  Roman  s>-stem 
resides  chiefly  in  two  points.    With  us  ibc  bjaditig  force 
of  a  nde  depends  on  its  having  been  actually  fpBcd  to 
th«  deicmwnation  of  a  concrete  case.    With  the  Ro- 
mans aa  QfiuuoQ  delivered  in  a  rrr  wrficfj  is  not  oeces-j 
sarfljr  wcijiitier  than  if  u  was  JiJinrBd  in  aay 
vnoT-    It  B  vaM  siniily  becaase  tt  pcocceds  inm  a  1 
jwHdalaMhority.    PmbaUr  in  cwhr  Jnycnal  ^ys  l 
was  a  diAerence  bctveeti  tbe  force  o<  a  j«rist'»  < 
sigoed.  sealed,  and  prodnced  to  a  ' 
expctncd  in  asqr  ortw  «ay  by  the 
tKstiiictiQitUt«t«naoawdi<iita|'ndgaMniasisi 
forike  deceaon  oi  the  CMe  and  ibe ; 

And  secondK.  «Ue  tkcapn 
of  law  of  Ei«fek  iatats  «R  iKManBi  h 
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arrangement,  those  of  Roman  jurisu  were  gathered  into 
systematic  treatises. 

The  Roman  system  has  the  merits  of  logical  arrange- 
ment, of  consecHtivcness,  of  conciseness;  the  English, 
wanting  these,  has  advantages  in  being  so  copious  as 
to  cover  an  immense  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in 
consisting  of  opinions  delivered  under  the  stress  of  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  justice  in  the  particular  case.  It 
presents  moreover  to  students  an  admirable  training 
in  the  art  of  applying  principles  to  facts.  Both  systems 
have  the  defect  of  uncertainty,  because  under  both  there 
may  be  a  conflict  of  views  reeling  on  equal  authority. 
Broadly  regardeil.  both  may  be  said  to  spring  from  the 
tiame  source.  According  to  German  writers,  the  law 
made  by  the  jurists  springs  from  what  these  writers 
call  the  '  legal  consciousness  of  the  people,'  and  derives 
it^  ultimate  authority  from  Custom,  t.r.  from  the  tacit 
acceptance  by  the  people  of  certain  doctrines  and  rules. 
We  in  England  dwell  upon  its  formal  recognition  by 
the  Courts  as  the  proof  of  its  authority.  But  in  both 
cases  that  which  becomes  recognized  as  law  has  passed 
through  and  been  shaped  in  the  workshop  of  Science, 
It  is  the  learning  and  skill  of  trained  professional  stu- 
dents, whether  English  judges  or  Roman  text-writers, 
that  has  clone  the  work  which  the  people,  or  the  Courts 
for  the  people,  have  accepted. 

tV.  Magistkatks  and  Judges  as  Makers 
OF  Law. 


Wc  come  now  to  consider  the  second  of  the  three 
great  sources  of  law,  the  Official  or  Magistrate.  He 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Jurist  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Supreme  Power,  whether  an  Emperor 
or  a  Parliament,  on  the  other,  speaking  with  more  of 
plenary  authority  than  the  former  and  with  less  than 
the  latter.  He  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  not  really 
a  species  by  himself,  but  merely  a  particular  instance  of 
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legislation  by  the  Supreme  Power  in  the  State,  acting 
noi  directly  (i.r.  not  as  itself  enunciating  legal  rules)  but 
mediately,  by  delegating  its  fnnetion  of  legislation  to  a 
person  clothed  with  its  authority  and  speaking  in  its 
name. 

This  view  has  in  fact  been  held  by  some  writers.  That 
it  is,  however,  an  erroneous  view  will  appear,  when  we 
come  to  scrutinize  the  Koman  facts  as  the  Romans 
understood  ihem,  an<l  the  English  facts  as  they  were  un- 
derstood til  the  fifteenth  century.  Delegation  by  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  to  jomc  officer  or  inagi- 
slrntc  no  doubt  may,  and  frequently  does,  take  place. 
In  England,  for  example.  Acts  of  Parliament  sometimes 
commit  the  duty  of  making  rules  to  an  ofBcial.  such  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  such  a  body  as  the  Council 
of  Jiidgcs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  or  to  the 
Privy  Council,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  Minister  advised  by 
Ills  permanent  official  slafT.  who  procures  the  approval 
of  the  Crown  in  Council  to  what  he  issues  in  the  fonn  ol 
an  Order  in  Council '.  Where  the  function  is  so  dele- 
gated, ibc  rules  or  ordinances  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
statute  have  the  lull  force  of  the  statute  that  gave  power 
to  make  them.  Here  the  phenomenon  is  too  common 
and  too  simple  to  need  explanation  or  discussion.  It  is 
fjuite  another  thing  to  maintain  that  the  legislative  action 
of  the  Magistrate  i*.  always  of  this  character,  a  mere  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  delegated  power.  The  view 
is  not  historically  true  of  the  Roman  Magistrate — Prae- 
tor. Censor.  Aedile.  or  whatever  else  he  may  be,  firstly 
because  lie  did  not  in  fact  receive  any  such  delegation 
from  the  people ;  secondly,  because  nobody  supposed 
him  to  have  received  it.  He  was  always  distinctly  con- 
ceived of  as  acting  by  his  own  authority,  whatever  that 
may  be.  a  matter  to  which  we  must  prcKcntly  return- 
It  is  not  true  of  the  Engbsh  Judge — whether  of  the 
iwiicts  terrat  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  when  they  take 
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shape  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  or  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  fifteenth,  or  of  indeed  their  modern 
successors,  seeing  that  the  theory  of  the  Eng^lish  law  and 
constitution  has  remained  in  these  points,  at  least,  suh- 
stantially  unchanged.  Thai  tlii^ory  is  that  the  judges,  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts  are  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  officers  who  ex|)ound  and  apply  the  Com- 
mon Law,  a  body  of  usages  hchl  to  be  known  to  the 
people  and  by  which  the  people  hvc,  usages  which  ex- 
isted, in  their  rudimentary  state,  as  far  back  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  most  of  which  have  not  been  for- 
mally embodied  in  any  legislative  act,  but  which  have 
been  always  recognized  as  binding.  Such  customary 
rules  arc  not  law  because  they  are  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  judges;  on  the  contrary  the  judges  enforce  them 
because  already,  antecedently  to  their  decision,  binding 
law.  The  judges  have  never  received  delegated  au- 
thority from  Parliament.  So  far  as  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  them  it  is  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  Crown  cannot  empower  them,  and  never  pur- 
ported to  empower  them,  to  make  the  law.  This  is 
abundantly  clear  regarding  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
who  are  merely  the  exponetUs  of  the  customs  of  the 
land. 

The  case  of  the  mediaeval  Giancellor  is.  rather  dif- 
ferent. He  is  rather  more  than  an  exponent  of  the  law. 
He  virtually  creates  law  by  his  executive  action.  But 
he  does  not  do  so  by  any  expressly  delegated  power. 
At  a  time  when  it  was  well  settled  that  the  Crown  alone 
could  not  (except  possibly  in  some  few  directions — and 
even  this  was  not  admitted  by  the  House  of  Commons) 
legislate,  Parliament,  so  far  from  giving  even  by  impli- 
cation any  authority  to  the  Chancellor,  was  Jealous  of 
and  tried  to  fetter  his  action.  To  allege  that  what  arc 
called  the  legislative  functions  of  any  English  judge 
arise  from  a  commission  given  him  by  the  Supreme 
Power.  I.I'.  Parliament,  to  exercise  them,  is  an  inversion 
of  historic  truth  and  legal  doctrine,  an  attempt  to  »up- 
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port  a  false  (lieory  by  imaginary  (acts '.  It  is  easier  and 
safer  to  look  at  our  system  in  the  aspect  it  bore  to  those 
who  witnessed  tlie  earlier  staRcs  of  its  growth,  and  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  law-mak- 
ing— that  which  naturally  and  inevitably  arises  out  of 
the  application  and  administration  of  the  law,  especially 
where  that  law  is  largely  customary,  not  embodied  in 
forma!  declarations  of  a  sovereign's  will.  If  therefore 
we  are  to  have  a  theory  of  the  position  of  the  Magistrate 
or  Judge,  a  definition  of  his  functions,  we  must  rather 
call  him  (however  vague  llie  expression  may  appear  to 
those  who  prefer  the  phantom  of  precision  to  the  sub- 
stance of  truth)  the  recognized  and  permanent  organ 
through  which  iht;  min<l  of  the  people  expresses  itself 
in  shaping  that  part  of  the  law  which  the  Slate  power 
docs  not  formally  enact.  He  i&  their  official  moutliptece, 
whose  primary  duty  is  to  know  and  to  apply  the  law, 
but  who,  in  applying  it,  expands  it  and  work.t  it  out  au- 
thoritatively, as  the  jurists  do  less  authoritatively.  He 
represents  the  legal  intelligence  of  the  nation,  somewhat 
as  upon  oui^  theory  of  )>apal  functions  the  bishop  of  the 
old  tm|>eria1  See  represents  the  religious  intelligence  and 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  Oiristian  community  on 
earth;  and  therefore,  like  the  Pope,  he  represents  the 
principle  of  that  development  which  it  is  his  function 
to  guide.  As  the  Romans  call  their  Praetor  the  living 
voice  of  the  law,  so  is  the  Magistrate  always,  in  Eng- 
land a$  at  Rome,  ihe  voice  whereby  the  people,  the 
ultimate  source  of  law,  shape  and  motdd  in  detail  the 
rules  which  seem  fitted  to  give  effect  to  their  constant 
desire  that  the  law  shall  he  suitable  to  their  needs,  a 
just  expression  of  the  reLtlions,  .social,  moral,  and  eco- 
nomic, which  in  fact  exist  among  them.  The  Magi- 
strate is  by  no  means  their  only  voice,  for  they  also 

'  If  lltcTlewIn^UMtlonU  drfcoded  lU  btinfcitaix  hbwrtcally  itm  r**  ■  coB- 
Tcnlal  amliMt  of  tbr  idual  fjiuof  the  nie  in  madtra  Biurtand,  tbc  birwct  M 
Uul  the  Judsc  u  «*  kik>w  htm  sttinj.  an  bt  rrprTMnlcd  U  ■  d<lqFilr  of  Put 
Utaeni  0017  bf  (fEiiInc  t^>*  Pvliimnt  loaiiMfldi  vtuicTrr  U  don  boi  iotUO— 
a  nr  of  asklnic  fiKC*  «qMn  irtlh  ■  pr»«ancc)T«1  ihrory.  which  b  Mt  oolr  op- 
pawl  ID  B.aglUb  tndUiia^  tat  ■■■ntiiJlr  unrrvil  and  rontuUc. 
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express  themselves,  especially  upon  iirgeni  questions,  by 
direct  legislation;  and  llie  more  they  get  accustomed 
to  do  so,  the  narrower  does  the  province  of  the  Magi- 
strate become.  But  there  are  many  things  which  legis- 
lation cannot  do  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  State's  growth, 
partly  becan*c  proper  machinery  is  wanting,  partly  be- 
cause political  dissensions  intervene,  partly  because 
legal  ideas  arc  slill  Huid.  fluctuating,  and  unfit  for  expres- 
sion in  terms  at  once  broad  and  definite.  Moreover, 
in  even  the  most  highly  organized  States,  some  things 
always  remain  which  a  legislature  cannot  conveniently 
deal  with,  or  where  its  action  needs  to  be  constantly  sup- 
plemented, and  perhaps  even  corrected,  hy  some  organ 
which  can  work  in  a  more  delicate  and  tenlalive  manner. 

So  much — that  I  may  not  further  illustrate  what  will 
become  clearer  from  a  survey  of  the  Magistrate  as  he 
has  appeared  in  history — may  be  said  of  Legislation  by 
a  State  Official  in  genenil,  whether  he  be  a  Roman 
MagUlralus  or  an  English  Chancellor,  Now  let  us  come 
to  the  Roman  Praetor. 

In  the  early  days  both  of  Rome  and  of  England  the 
administration  of  justice  belonged  to  the  chief  magi- 
strate of  the  State  and  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
who  in  the  very  earliest  days  had  normally  acted  to- 
gether. In  England,  althoiigh  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  Assembly  survived  for  some  purposes  (as  they  sur- 
vive to-day  in  Parliament),  the  conduct  of  ordinary  ju- 
dicial work  which  could  not  conveniently  be  exercised 
by  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  king,  and  when  judges 
appeared,  they  were  his  officers.  In  Rome  also  the  king 
was  the  head  of  the  judicial  system :  and  when  the  kingly 
office  was  abolished,  the  functions  that  had  been  his 
were  transferred  to  the  two  Consuls,  who  were  virtually 
annual  kings.  After  a  time,  owing  to  political  disputes 
which  need  not  be  described  here,  a  third  annual  magi- 
strate was  added,  called  the  Praetor  ',  who,  while  capable 

'  The  iwrne  Pnwlor  mt»nl  Ltader.  aiul  in*  originally  •ppllnl  lo  l&t  Comuls. 
Tht  I>nrinr'<  campcitnfc  for  millury  luncilona  wm>  equal  to  tbatof  UitComulK. 
H*  had  bDlll  im/tr(Mm  and  imrintUtU, 
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of  exerting  nearly  aD  (be  executive  power  of  the  Con- 
suls, received  the  administration  of  justice  as  his  special 
province.     As  the  city  grew  and  litigation  increased, 
more   Praetors   were  added.    The   first   had   been   ap- 
pointed in  B.C.  367;  the  second,  who  presently  became 
charged  with  suits  in  which  one  or  both  oC  the  partte* 
did  not  enjoy  Konian  citizenship,  dales  from  about  b.c. 
247.    He  came  to  be  called  Prarlor  fvrcgrittus,  while  lli< 
original  Praetor  was  described  as  the  Praetor  of  thel 
City  (urAoHUj).    The  latter  remained  the  head  of  the 
judicial  system,  and  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  the  Prae*j 
lor  in  the  singular.    Other  Praetors  were  added,  partly^ 
in  order  to  act  in  the  provinces,  partly  in  order  to  under- 
take special  kinds  of  jurisdiction.    By  the  time  of  Trajan 
there  wore  eighteen  of  them. 

In  the  later  republican  period  we  may  speak  of  the 
Praetor  as  being  partly  a  Judge,  partly  a  Minister  of 
Justice  who  directed  the  general  working  of  the  Courts. 
It  was  his  duty  to  issue  when  he  assumed  oflice  a  state- 
ment of  the  ruW  by  which  he  intended  to  guide  his 
judicial  action  during  his  year,  as  well  as  a  table  of  the 
formulae  in  which  applications  ought  to  be  made  to  him 
for  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  These  rules  were  pub- 
lished in  a  document  called  the  Edict.  It  contained] 
a  concise  statement  of  the  cases  in  which  he  wouk 
allow  an  action  to  be  brought,  and  of  the  pleas  which 
he  would  admit  as  constituting  defences  to  actions. 
This  statement  did  not  purport  to  supersede  the  old 
actions  and  rules  which  had  either  come  down  as  a  set- 
tli^tl  part  of  the  ancient  customary  law,  or  had  been^ 
enacted  by  any  statute  of  the  popular  assembly.  Tt 
Praetor  always  held  himself  to  be  bound  by  statutes*. 

■  The  Praetor,  MUlbeRMMnk4a«*arn  Bake  tovlAwMr  lu/rh-rrr  sm/*- 
tufi.  Ytt  ttcyalMfldtdlk«ral«*rt>khNuii«ad  tresklaoriOH  (ic/v 
/smr.ll.  i>);  ^d  tWwbakr  bodjr  <rfn>lndae  la  lib  action  naia  Uta  lima 
datTthwl  m  tut Jitm4rmrtmm.  iut fnutfrimm.  S«Htiac*atl(MraUaKOB  AmI> 
(ofl(r*BnSwiik«acdcpaidiajcoaihe(<rutcction<rBifM<><l)>(fnMM>;  Vlptoaln 
Dif,  tU.  t,  I.  ThoK  lAa  piu  tkc  Pnccnr'i  iiiborlir  Mehm  cOtd  (be  tdtct  Um 
ammaa,  tt^jt  Ckccro,  Vtrr.  II.  1.  ti.  TIil>  uixnulntr  ol  lancvaB*  mm^nmilo  to 
tbe  ^«aiUar  durKtcr  of  Iftow  nilet.  wblcti  ia  ancoaiM«ivre,oAd  in  abcrtbrr  wrre 
net.  Law. 
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Biit  his  Edict  added  materially  to  the  old  actions  and 
ruks,  inddentally  modified  them,  ultimately  did  super- 
sede many  of  them.  lie  awarded  remedies  which  the 
older  law  had  not  awarded.  He  recognized  defences 
{e.g.  in  cases  of  fraud)  which  the  old  law  had  not  recog- 
nized. He  provided  means  of  enforcing  rights  more 
effective  than  those  which  the  old  law  Inid  provided. 
A.1  the  later  Romans  said,  he  acted  for  the  sake  of  aid- 
ing, or  supplying  the  omissions  of,  or  correcting,  the 
old  strict  law,  with  a  view  to  the  public  advantage  '■ 

Each  Edict  w;in  valid  only  for  the  Praetor's  year  of 
office.  Each  succeeding  Praetor,  however,  usually  re- 
peated nearly  all  the  declarations  that  had  been  con- 
tained in  the  Edicts  of  his  predecessors,  though  it  often 
happened  that  a  new  Edict  introduced  some  improve- 
ment in  point  ol  form  and  expression,  or  perhaps  so 
varied,  or  added  to,  the  announcements  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding Edict  as  to  introduce  an  improvement  in  sub- 
stance, for  when  a  Praetor  thought  that  it  was  necessary 
to  promise  a  new  remedy  by  action,  or  to  recognize  a 
new  pica,  it  was  his  duty  to  insert  it.  In  this  way  the 
practice  of  the  Courts  was  continually  changing,  yet 
each  single  change  was  so  slight  thai  the  process  was 
very  gradual,  hardly  more  rapid  than  that  which'  has 
gone  on,  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  English 
law,  through  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
that  which  went  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  under 
Lord  Mansfield.  There  was  no  permanent  enactment 
of  a  new  rule,  for  a  Praetor's  declarations  hound  him- 
self only  and  not  his  successors  *-  But  as  his  promise* 
were  usually  repeated  by  his  successors,  a  Praetor  when 


■  '  tun  |ir»clorlmn  m  qucd  prHctoTH  LntroduKcninl  LtfJuv&fLdl  Tel  nipfitcnjil  wl 
carriiivnUi  lurii  civilin  KrAtUpfopKrudlitatrm  publlrAm,'    j'aplnUh  In  £>iff.  1. 1-7. 

■  HliilHljiiatlontiliil  DQt  ongtnally.ln  itrlt-incn  of  Uw.  bind  <Tcn  blonclf.  *Dd 
It  wu  found  nfcrviir)'<i'"3'^'-l>y'>'"'^^'''^*'/''°'i'-'-^'.<''i>  ^'  PnctorihiMilil 
noldtpiri  (cnm  ihe  nuicmcnunf  lili  VMn  Cul  pmctaiHO  ntlcUi  mb  pcrpcluta 
iuidlcrtrnt.  c|iuciociincuin  imliaai  ■mbllloils  (iTMIorllnu  qui  nrle  liudlc«IT 
•olebanl,  ■mlulil.'    A*eon,  i»  Cie.  Pn  Ctnutia.  jS. 

The  Edict  rccrulirlr  liiucd  11  thr  tirRtnn'riG  ol  tarli  f**t  wia  ralln]  Kdttitm 
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lie  promised  a  new  remedy,  practically  created  a  new 
right,  or  enlarged  and  confirmed  an  old  one. 

To  us  moderns  the  function  thus  committed  to  a  Ma^- 
strale  seem^  a  large  funciion,  and  his  power  a  posst* 
bly  dangerous  power.  No  modern  constitutional  State 
would  vest  such  a  power  either  in  a  Judge  or  in  a 
Minister  of  Justice.  But  to  the  Romans  the  Praetor  is 
(above  all  things)  the  representative  of  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Power  of  the  State.  He  is  the  State  etn- 
hodied  for  certain  purposes.  He  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  minister,  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to 
serve  them  in  a  certain  capacity.  He  represents  the 
majesty  of  the  State  over  against  the  people,  and  deals 
with  them  rather  as  a  Ruler  than  as  a  Servant.  Few 
nations  have  formed  so  strong  and  definite  a  concepcioo 
of  State  power  as  the  Romans  did:  and  none,  perhaps,. ^ 
expressed  it  so  distinctly  in  the  authority,  very  wnfe* 
very  drastic,  and  yet  eminently  constitutional,  whicb 
they  entrusted  to  their  great  State  officials.  The  con- 
ception was  to  them  so  dear,  or  so  necessary,  that  even 
when  the  misdeeds  of  a  monarch  had  led  lo  the  aboU- 
lioa  of  monarchy,  they  did  not  restrict  the  magisterial ' 
power  it»elf,  but  divided  it  between  two  co-ordmaie 
magistrates  who^e  co-extAtence  made  each  a  chedc  oa 
the  other ;  and  when  the  powers  of  these  two  (the  Coo- 
saU)  were  subsequently  fonnd  to  need  Gmttation.  they 
devohred  upon  other  magistrates  (tbe  TriboBcs)  the 
right  to  step  in  and  check  the  escitian  ■■  some  puticobr 
tttstance  oi  the  consular  power. 

The  Ptaetor.  therefore,  baring  (Hn  the  Coasan  wm- 
frrimm  {it.  the  power  of  issning  coaBnnds  as  a 
nnrc  ontceTi  ana  oi  con^iCHmg  ooetHeBCe  wt 
fatting  fcirlh  ntfcriil  fciirceV  is  a  at 
dan  the  Englbh  CdmoKta  Law  Jodgr,  and  can  act : 
boUr  and  more  dTeciiKi?.    Wc  hear  ti 
torn  Kstrktfon  of  ya  (oKticw.  hot  oritF  <rf  « 
■Bcli  checKed  arMtraiv  oBcrvlKia  hv 
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over,  while  the  English  judge  is,  down  lill  the  Rcvohi- 
tion,  an  official  removable  by  the  Crown,  llic  Praetor 
has  no  one  over  him,  and  has,  therefore,  not  only  s 
more  unfettered  discretion  in  carrying  out  his  judicial 
and  quasi-legislative  mission,  but  also  a  clearer  sense 
of  his  duty  to  do  so,  because  this  is  the  function  which 
the  nation  expects  him  to  discharge.  The  Englisli  Judge 
is  primarily  a  judge,  appointed  to  pronounce  a  decision : 
the  Praieor  is  also  an  executive  magistrate,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  judicial  administration  of  what 
was  originally  a  small  community,  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding that  the  system  works  properly.  His  wider 
powers  give  him  a  sense  of  the  obligation  laid  on  him 
to  see  that  justice  is  duly  done,  that  the  system  of  pro- 
cediu-e  is  such  as  to  enable  justice  to  be  done,  that 
wrongs  for  which  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy  have 
some  remedy  provided  against  them;  in  short,  that  the 
law  as  a  machinery  for  setting  things  right  and  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  citizens  is  kept  in  proper  order,  with 
such  improvements  and  extensions  as  the  changing 
needs  of  the  nation  suggest.  His  business  is  not  merely 
to  declare  the  law  but  to  keep  the  law  and  its  machinery 
abreast  of  the  time. 

The  functionary  who  in  England  offers  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  Praetor,  an  analogy  which  has  been  so 
often  remarked  that  only  a  few  words  need  be  spent  on 
it,  is  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  the  organ  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  on  its  judicial  side,  and  as  that 
prerogative  was  then  vcrj'  wide,  he  was  thus  invested 
with  an  authority  halt  judicial,  half  administrative,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Roman  magistrate.  As  it  belonged 
to  the  Crown  to  see  that  justice  was  done  throughout 
the  realm,  and  the  means  for  doing  it  provided,  the 
Chancellor  was  expected  and  obliged  to  supply  new 
machinery  if  the  old  proved  inadequate,  and  this  he  did 
in  virtue  of  an  authority  which,  in  its  undefined  width 
and  its  compulsive  power,  resembled  the  Roman  wi- 
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peritan.  Accordingly  when  the  development  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  CourtK  slopjied  in  the  (oiirteenlh  century  be- 
cause the  Common  Law  judges  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  remedies  which  the  Courts  provided,  and  made  only 
a  limited  and  timid  use  even  of  their  power  of  issuing 
new  writs  in  consimili  casu,  the  Chancellor  went  on. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  petitions  to  sec 
right  done,  which  had  been  previously  addressed  to  the 
Crown,  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  extraordinary  range  of  his  powers  was  expressed 
by  the  phrase  that  he  acted  in  matter"  of  the  King's 
grace  and  favour,  that  is  to  say,  he  acted  where  the 
subject  could  not  demand  a.  remedy  as  of  common  right 
from  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the  land.  Thenceforward 
the  range  of  action  of  the  Conunon  Law  Courts  did 
not  so  much  need  to  be  extended,  though  a  certain 
slight  measure  of  development  continued  in  them  even 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  extension 
of  the  scope  of  the  *  Common  Counts  for  money  had 
and  received  to  the  use  of  the  plaintilT'  has  a  faint  fla- 
vour of  praetorian  method:*.  1 1  was  partly  because  the 
Common  Law  judges  had  halted  that  the  Chancellor, 
if  I  may  use  a  familiar  expression,  took  up  the  running, 
and  exerted  the  powers  which  the  sovereign  entrusted 
to  hiiti.  and  which,  as  keeper  of  the  sovereign's  con- 
science, he  was  held  to  be  justified  in  exerting  so  as  to 
provide  fresh  and  efficient  remedies  for  wrongs  that 
defied  cither  the  rigid  system  of  procedure  or  the  feeble 
executive  capacity  of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  During 
this  period  the  Chancellor,  though  a  judge,  is  al.so  much 
more  than  a  judge,  and  it  is  as  a  great  executive  officer, 
clothed  with  the  reserved  and  elastic  powers  of  the  sove- 
reign, that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  Yet  his 
action  is  not  so  free  as  was  the  Praetor's,  for  he  does 
not  directly  interfere  with  the  pre-existing  Courts.  He 
may  walk  round  them:  he  may  forbid  a  plaintiff  to 
use  the  judgements  they  give;  but  he  cannot  remould 
their  methods  nor  extend  their  remedies.    The  Praetor, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  head  of  all 
Courts,  so  that  his  action  covers  the  whole  6clcl  of  law. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  creative  cncrRy  of  the  Chan- 
cellor elackcns,  partly  because  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  was  being  narrowed,  partly,  apparently,  from 
the  example  of  ihe  other  Courts,  for  when  Chancery 
decisions  aUo  begun  to  be  reported  like  those  of  other 
tribunals,  he  naturally  felt  himself  more  and  more  fet- 
tered by  the  record  of  the  decisions  of  his  predecessor*. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  precedents  gather  round  the 
Chancellor  and  fence  him  in :  he  cannot  break  through 
so  as  to  move  freely  forward  on  new  lines  of  reform. 
He  is  like  a  stream  which,  as  it  deepens  its  channel, 
ceases  to  overflow  its  banks. 

Before  I  note  a  further  point  of  difference  between 
the  Praetor  and  our  English  Judiciary,  and  a  further 
reason  why  the  development  of  the  law  by  the  latter 
was  so  much  less  bold,  I  must  advert  to  one  feature 
which  Ihe  Roman  and  English  systems  have  in  common. 
In  both  law  i«  made  through  the  control  of  procedure. 
The  Praetor  promises  to  give  a  certain  action,  or  allow 
a  certain  defence,  in  certain  stales  of  fact ;  iV.  if  a  plaintiff 
alleges  certain  facts,  the  Praetor  will  allow  him  to  sue, 
and  will  see  thai  judgement  is  given  in  hi.s  favour  should 
those  facts  be  proved,  while  if  a  defendant  alleges  cer- 
tain facts,  the  Praetor  will  allow  these  to  be  set  forth 
in  a  pica,  and  will  see  that  judgement  is  given  In  hi? 
favour  if  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  plea  are  proved. 
Similarly  the  English  Courts  are  concerned  not  with 
abstract  propositions  of  law,  but  with  remedies.  It  is 
by  granting  a  remedy,  i.e.  by  entering  judgement  for 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  in  pursuance  of  certain 
reasons  which  they  deliver  publicly,  that  the  Courts  be- 
come sources  of  law.  .-\nd  though  the  Chancellor  goes 
further  than  the  Common  Law  Courts,  because  in  the 
early  days  of  his  action  he  laid  hold  of  a  person  under 
circumstances  to  which  no  rule  of  law  had  been  pre- 
viously declared  to  apply,  and  compelled  him  to  appear 
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as  defendant  in  a  suit,  yet  the  Outncellor  also  never  de- 
livers a  legal  opinion  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  decree  which  he  issues  for  adjusting  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  a  concrete  dispute.  So  far,  there- 
fore, the  Roman  and  the  English  officials  moved  on  simi- 
lar Hnes.  Both  were  concerned  with  remedies;  IkiiIi 
acted  throHgh  their  control  of  procedure. 


V.  Thb  System  ok  Praetorian  Ebicts  as  coupared 
wrTH  Enolish  Casb  Law. 

Now.  however,  wc  arrive  at  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  English  Magistrates,  The 
English  judge  never  goes  beyond  the  concrete  case 
which  is  before  him.  If  he  declares  the  law,  he  de- 
clares it  by  deciding  on  the  particular  rjuestion  which 
has  arisen  between  two  individuals.  He  may  incident- 
ally, if  &o  minded,  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  law  hearing 
on  the  subject,  and  may  pass  in  review  all  the  cases 
cited  in  argument.  Still,  his  judgement  h  nut  intended 
lo  go  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  question,  and  hie  view  of  the  law  is  not 
authoritative  so  far  as  it  strays  into  cognate  bm  distinct 
topics.  It  is  only  the  ralio  decidendi  that  can  be  quoted 
as  an  authority.  No  diciurn  thrown  out  incidentally  is 
of  binding  force ;  and  those  who  in  the  future  have  to 
deal  with  his  decision  are  often  able  to  narrow  down 
the  ratio  dfcidcndi  to  a  very  fine  point,  and  show  that  it 
turned  so  much  on  the  special  facts  of  the  case  as  to  be 
of  little  importance  as  a  precedent.  But  the  Praetor 
speaks  generally.  In  the  Fdict  which  he  i.isues  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  of  office  he  lays  down  a  rule,  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  be  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
lascs;  or.  to  speak  more  exactly,  he  makes  a  promise 
and  announces  an  intention  of  dealing  with  a  large  class 
of  instances.  If  the  class  were  not  a  large  one.  he 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  announce  such  an  in- 
tention.    He  is  thus  led  to  take  much  more  b(^d  and 
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conspicuous  steps,  and  he  may  effect  at  one  stroke  a 
larger  reform  than  any  single  decision  of  an  English 
Court  can  ever  cause.  He  is  far  more  distinctly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is.  though  not  formally  legislating. 
yet  taking  action  which  may  have  the  eflfect  of  changing 
the  substance  of  the  law. 

In  other  respects  also,  tlie  fact  that  the  Praetor's 
changes  are  formally  enounced  tn  his  Edict  potently 
and  beneficially  influenced  his  reforming  action.  He 
was  obliged  to  generalize  and  summarize.  Where  he 
had  to  set  aside  an  ancient  ndc  which  had  begun  to 
be  mischievous  and  deserved  to  be  obsolete,  instead  of 
merely  nibbling  away  at  the  edges  of  it  as  our  English 
judges  were  apt  to  do,  he  dealt  with  it  in  a  broad  and 
intelligible  way.  cither  superseding  h  altogether  or  lay- 
ing down  certain  marked  exceptions  in  which  he  de- 
clined to  follow  it.  When  he  was  establishing  a  new 
rule  he  had  to  consider  how  wide  a  field  he  desired  to 
cover,  what  sets  of  instances  were  to  be  provided  for. 
what  was  the  common  principle  underlying  those  in- 
stances, how  that  principle  must  be  expressed  so  as 
fairly  to  include  them  wilhoul  inclwling  others  which 
he  had  no  wish  to  touch.  The  chief  merit  of  a  rule  of 
law  is  that  it  ithould  seize  a  feature  which  a  large  set  of 
instances  really  have  in  common,  and  should  effectually 
provide  for  them  and  for  them  only.  The  Praetor  was 
moreover  at  the  same  lime  driven  to  be  terse  in  the 
formulation  of  his  promises,  because  the  Edict  was  by 
tradition  a  com(*aratively  short  document,  observing 
that  stem  brevity  which  the  famous  example  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  made  familiar  and  excellent  in 
Roman  eyes.  Thus  the  results  of  his  reforming  action, 
the  advance  made  at  each  step  in  the  development  of 
the  law,  were  always  presented  in  a  clear,  a  compre- 
hensive, and  above  all  a  concise  form,  so  that  the  pro- 
fession perceived  exactly  what  had  been  done,  were  able 
to  take  the  Edict  as  a  subject  tor  commentary  and  eluci- 
dation, and  as  a  .starting-point  for  further  improvements. 
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h  was  thus  that  ihc  jurists  treated  it,  seconding-  while 
also  controllinjf  by  their  opinion  the  action  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  Hi-  draws  with  a  bold  yet  careful  hand  the 
outlines  of  tht-  picture.  They  fill  in  the  details,  and  so 
work  round  and  over  each  of  his  summary  statements 
as  to  bring  out  more  fully  all  that  it  contained  and  in- 
volved, to  trace  his  principles  into  their  con»equences 
and  to  illustrate  their  application.  The  action  of  the 
jurists  was  as  essential  to  him  as  he  was  to  them,  for 
while  their  advice  often  prompted  him,  and  while  their 
elucidations  and  tcachinps  developed  the  meaning  and 
contents  of  what  he  laid  down,  their  criticism  reprobated 
any  hasty  or  inconsequent  steps  into  which  zeal  or  self- 
confidence  mipht  betray  him.  Nor  did  such  criticism 
remain  fruitless.  For  it  will  be  remembered  as  another 
feature  of  the  Roman  edict-issuinff  system,  and  indeed 
one  of  its  most  singular  features,  that  each  Edict  was 
issued  by  each  magistrate  for  his  one  year  of  oflice 
only,  and  had  no  validity  thereafter.  This  was  so  be- 
cause he  was  not  conceived  to  act  as  Icgfislalor,  but 
only  as  an  administrator  whose  commands,  though  they 
are  not  law  tn  the  strict  sense,  must  be  obeyed  while 
his  power  lasts.  At  the  end  of  the  year  ihey  cease 
with  that  power,  but  his  incoming  successor  may  of 
course  repeat  ihem  and  give  them  another  year  of  life, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Thus  the  Edict,  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  legislation, 
is  tentative  legislation.  It  is  an  experiment  continually 
repeated;  an  experiment  whose  failure  is  a  slight  evil, 
but  its  success  a  permanent  gain.  Suppose  the  Praetor 
Sempronius  to  have  introduced  a  new  sentence  into  hi* 
Edict,  promising  to  give  an  action  in  a  particular  set 
of  cases.  The  profession  doubt  the  merit  of  the  sen- 
tence, canvass  it,  observe  how  it  works,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  come  to  one  of  three  conclusions. 
They  may  approve  it,  in  which  case  it  will  doubtless 
be  repeated  in  next  year's  Edict.    They  may  think  it 
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(undamcntally  wrong.  Or  thirdly,  they  may  hold  that , 
though  its  object  was  good,  that  object  has  been  sought 
in  a  wrong  way.  See  then  what  happens  if  it  has  been 
disapproved.  Next  year  a  new  Praetor — Cornelius — 
comes  into  office.  In  issuing  his  Edict  he  either  omits 
altogether  the  obnoxious  addition  which  Semproniut 
had  made,  or  he  so  modifie-*  it  as  to  meet  the  objection 
which  the  jurists  have  taken.  Tliere  is  here  none  of  the 
trouble,  difficulty,  and  delay  which  arise  when  a  statute 
has  to  be  passed  repealing  another  statute.  There  are 
not  even  those  difficulties  which  occur  imder  our  Eng- 
lish system  when  a  case  wrongly  decided  has  to  be 
overruled. 

Observe  how  that  English  system  works.  A  decision 
is  given,  perhaps  lustily,  or  by  a  weak  Court,  which  in 
a  little  while,  especially  after  other  similar  cases  liave 
arisen,  is  felt  by  the  bar  and  the  bench  to  be  un.sound. 
There  is  a  general  wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  il  is  hard  to 
do  so.  People  have  begun  to  act  on  the  strength  of  it; 
it  has  found  its  way  into  the  text-books ;  inferior  or  pos- 
sibly even  co-or<iinate  cotirts  have  followed  it ;  convey- 
ances or  agreemetils  have  been  drawn  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  good  law.  The  longer  it  stands  the  greater 
its  weight  becomes,  yet  tlie  plainer  may  its  imsoundness 
be.  Cautious  practitioners  fear  to  rely  on  it,  because 
they  think  it  may  someday  be  overruled,  yet  as  they 
cannot  tell  when  or  whether  that  will  happen,  they  dare 
not  disregard  it.  Thus  the  law  becomes  uncertain,  and 
not  only  uncertain,  but  also  needlessly  complex  and 
involved,  for  later  judges,  feeling  the  unsoundness  of 
the  principle  which  this  mischievous  case  has  estab- 
lished, endeavour  to  narrow  it  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  surround  il  by  a  set  of  limitations  and  exceptions 
which  confuse  the  subject  and  perplex  the  student.  The 
matter  may  have  one  of  three  ultimate  issues.  Either 
lapse  of  time  and  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  subse- 
quent judges  put  its  authority  beyond  dispute,  as  Mr, 
J.  W.  Smith  says  of  a  famous  old  instance,  '  Tlic  pro- 
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fession  have  always  wondered  at  Dumpor's  ca»c,  but 
it  U  now  too  firmly  settled  to  be  questioned  in  a  Court,' 
Or  else,  after  a  while,  the  point  is  carried  to  a  Court 
of  higher  rank  which  has  the  courage  to  overrule  the 
erroneous  decision,  and  resettle  the  law  on  a  better 
basis.  Or  possibly — though  this  but  rarely  occurs — a 
statute  is  passed  declaring  the  law  in  an  (^positc  sense 
to  that  of  the  unlucky  decision.  But  it  may  be  long  be- 
fore the  second  solution  is  found,  partly  because  judges 
arc  chary  o(  disturbing  what  they  find,  holding  that  it  is 
better  that  the  law  should  be  certain  than  that  it  should 
be  rational,  and  fearing  to  pull  up  some  of  the  wheat 
of  good  cases  with  the  tares  of  a  bad  case,  partly  because 
it  may  be  a  good  while  before  a  litigant  appears  willing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  carrying  the  point  to  the  higher 
and  more  costly  tribunal.  The  third  solution  can  be 
even  less  relied  upon,  for  the  legislature  is  busy  and  cares 
very  little  about  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  law. 

Even  when  (he  bad  decision  has  been  got  rid  of,  a 
certain  measure  of  harm  is  found  to  have  been  done. 
The  authority  of  other  cognate  decisions  may  be  im- 
paired :  transactions  entered  into,  or  titles  accepted,  on 
the  faith  of  the  case  are  shaken.  One  way  or  the  other 
the  law  is  injured.  But  on  the  Roman  system  these 
evils  were,  not  indeed  wholly,  yet  to  a  mudi  greater 
extent  avoided*.  Not  only  is  the  error  o(  one  Praetor 
easily  corrected  by  his  successor,  but  the  occasion  re- 
curs year  by  year  on  which  it  must  be  either  corrected 
or  reaffirmed.  m>  that  a  blemish  is  much  less  likely  to 
be  suffered  to  remain.  If  five  or  six  successive  Praetors 
have  each  of  them  in  their  Edicts  repeated  the  provision 
introduced  by  one  of  their  predecessors,  men  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  it  will  be  supported  and  perpetuated 
by  those  who  come  after,  cither  in  its  original  form  or 
possibly  in  a  more  general  form  which  will  include  its 
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1  A  puTioilu  <«K  dtddcd  ia  a  pinicvlar  ^nj  undrr  ■  fto-rMoa  of  tb*  Bdkt 
which  maamliifd  nni  rnr  wouM  o(  coime  UN  bcdlilarbcd.  f«  lb*  lUauaB  held 
firmly  lo  Ibc  ^iMifitittrt  imdir*ti: 
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substance.  There  is  no  doubt  some  little  temporary  un- 
certainty during  the  first  year  or  two.  before  the  opinion 
of  tlic  profession  has  been  unequivocally  expressed, 
Such  uncerlaiiity  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  any  system. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Edict  is  aiuiunl  gives  ample  no- 
tice that  the  provision  is  lempurary  and  experimental, 
though,  of  course,  fully  valid  during  the  |>articulftr  year 
for  which  the  Edict  is  issued.  Tim*  the  risk  of  mischief 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Our  data  are  too  scanty  to  permit  us  to  trace  either 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  Praetor's  action,  or  the  de- 
tails of  its  working,  or  the  changes  which  must  unques- 
tionably have  passed  upon  it  during  the  three  centuries 
and  a  half  when  its  importance  stood  highest,  say  from 
the  end  of  the  First  I'unic  War  to  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian  (ii.c.  241  to  1 17  A.D.).  Even  of  the  Edict 
itself,  in  its  latest  and  most  complete  form,  we  have 
only  fragments,  and  do  not  know  by  what  stages  it 
was  brought  to  the  perfection  which  led  to  its  being 
finally  settled  in  a  form  never  thenceforward  altered. 
This  took  place  under  Hadrian,  when  Salvias  Julianus, 
a  famous  jurist  who  was  I'raetor  at  the  time,  gave  it  the 
shape  in  which  it  became  permanent,  an  Edicfnm  I'er- 
peluum  in  a  new  sense;  it  was  then  enacted  by  a  Sftiatus 
ConsuUum,  and  in  the  form  so  enacted  it  was  thereafter 
(|UOtcd  and  applied,  .^pparently.  however,  the  efTect  of 
its  enactment  was  not  to  maWe  it  a  part  of  the  general 
statutory  law.  but  only  to  determine  the  form  in  which 
it  was  thereafter  put  forth  by  the  magistrates.  After 
that  time  such  Edicts  as  were  issued  were  special,  con- 
taining declarations  of  the  imperial  will,  usually  ad- 
dressed to  particular  circumstances.  They  were  no 
longer  Edicts  in  the  old  sense,  but  mere  imperial 
constitutions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  under  the  Empire  the 
action  of  the  Praetor,  like  that  of  all  other  magistrates, 
had  been  liable  to  be  directed  or  supervised  by  the 
Sovereign  or  his  legal  advisers.    An  interesting  illustra- 
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tton  of  that  Mipervision  is  worth  mentioning,  because 
it  also  brings  into  relief  the  fact  that  other  magistrates, 
as  well  as  the  Praetor  and  Acdiles,  enjoyed  the  power  of 
creating  law  by  their  action,  which  may  be  called  cither 
administrative  or  judicial,  seeing  that  it  united  the  two 
characters.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus  there  had  been 
no  such  thing  among  the  Romans  as  the  giving  of  an 
inheritance,  or  a  legacy,  by  means  of  a  Trust,  i.e.  by 
imposing  on  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  person 
to  whom  properly  was  left  a  legal  obligation  to  hand 
il,  or  a  part  of  it,  over  to  some  one  else  a>  the  real  bene- 
ficiary. The  practice  of  asking  such  a  person  to  carry- 
out  the  testator's  wish  had  existed,  but  he  could  dis- 
regard the  wish  if  he  pleased.  Augusttis,  however,  on 
two  occasions  directed  the  Consuls  (not  the  PraetorJ 
to  enforce  such  a  request  by  their  authority,  thereby 
turning  the  moral  into  a  legal  obligation :  and  at  the 
same  lime  recognized  an  informal  letter  or  writing  {codi- 
ciUi)  as  sufficient,  where  confirmed  by  a  will,  to  impose 
a  binding  obligation  on  the  heir.  We  are  told  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  having  himself  on  one  occasion  performed 
what  a  testator  had  asked  him.  by  way  of  trust,  to  do, 
be  summoned  a  meeting  of  eminent  jurists  to  advise 
him,  and  accepted  the  advice  of  Trebatius  that  the  obU- 
gation  should  be  held  valid.  These  instances  became 
the  foundation  of  the  extremely  important  changes 
which  made  the  validity  of  Trusts,  and  that  of  ndidOi, 
thenceforward  a  well-established  legal  doctrine*.  As 
the  origin  of  Roman  trust  inheritances  ts  due  to  the 
action  of  the  magistrates,  so  English  trusts  owr  their 
\tgal  force  to  the  Chancellor :  and  through  the  opcrstioa 
of  the  practice  of  creating  them,  coupled  with  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses  (2^  Henry  Vlll.  c.  to),  there  grew  op  the 
modern  s^-stem  of  conveyancing. 
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The  merits  of  our  English  Case  Law  system  arc  very 
great.  It  is  an  abiding  honour  lo  our  lawyers  and  judges 
to  have  worked  it  out  with  a  compWtcness  and  success 
unknown  to  any  oilier  country.  Th«y  have  accumu- 
lated in  Ihe  Reports  an  unc<iuaUcd  treasure  of  instances, 
conjunctions  of  circurnslanccs  raising  points  of  law  far 
more  numerous  ihan  Ihe  most  active  inlcllccis  could 
have  imagined.  These  points  have  been  argued  with 
the  keenness  whicli  personal  interest  supplies,  and  de- 
cided under  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  the  Judgo 
feels  when  he  knows  not  only  that  his  judgement  is  to 
determine  the  pecuniary  claims  or  social  position  of 
suitors,  hut  also  that  it  is  to  constitute  a  rule  which  will 
be  canvassed  by  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  find  its  place 
in  volumes  that  will  be  studied  long  after  he  has  quitted 
this  mortal  scene.  There  is  therefore  a  practicality 
about  English  Case  Law,  a  firm  grasp  of  facts  and  re- 
ality, as  wel!  as  a  richness  and  variety,  which  cannot  be 
looked  for  in  legal  treatises  composed  even  by  the  ablest 
and  most  conscieniious  private  persons,  who,  writing  in 
their  studies,  have  not  been  enlightened  by  forensic 
discussion  nor  felt  themselves  surrounded  by  the  halo 
of  official  dignity.  If  the  treatises  of  the  great  Roman 
jurists  do  to  a  large  extent  possess  these  same  merits, 
it  is  because  they  too  were,  in  a  measitre,  public  officers, 
and  because  much  of  the  law  they  contain  arose  out  of 
concrete  cases ' . 

Tlje  characteristic  defects  of  Case  Law  which  must 
be  set  against  these  merits  arc  two.  There  is.  first  of 
all,  its  frequent  uncertainty.  As  has  been  remarked  al- 
ready, one  must  always  assume  a  certain  percentage  of 
ill-decided  cases  which  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  And  it 
may  often  happen  that  a  particular  point,  which  spe- 
cially needs  to  be  determined  in  the  interests  of  legal 
science,  remains  for  years,  or  even  centuries,  unsettled. 


■  Not  ihM  kII  the  cuti  we  And  lathe  Sit"'''"  ""I'trxra^n.  lot  t  good  man  f 
nm  ID  have  bMa  lniBginM  for  ihr  nk*  nt  llluvnitne  ihrsp|)lkuiuni<3f  a  prln- 
cl|de.  C(.  (he  llloMnlloniln  Macsula|r'>  ln,1Un  Ptiul  Codc 
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because  it  b  never  brought  before  the  Courts  in  a  neat 
form  which  raises  just  the  issue  that  wants  settling. 
Sometimes  it  hardly  matters  which  way  the  decision 
goes:  the  important  thing  h  to  have  a  decision,  yet 
there  is  no  means  provided  of  getting  one,  unless  by 
invoking  liie  legislature,  which  is  usually  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  political  controversies  or  administrative 
problem*  lo  care  for  settling  such  a  point.  .\iid  sec- 
ondly there  is  the  utterly  unsystematic  character  from 
which  Case  l.aw  necessarily  suflFvrs,  and  which  it  neces- 
sarily imparts  to  the  whole  law  of  the  country.  This 
defect  is  too  familiar  from  everyday  experience  lo  need 
any  illustration.  It  is  the  capital  defect,  one  might  %»y 
almost  the  only  defect,  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  peo- 
ple have  so  long  talked  in  vain  about  remedying  it  by 
means  of  a  Code,  that  they  have  at  last  grown  tired  of 
the  subject,  and  seem  lo  be  settling  down  into  de.spair. 
I  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  how  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Roman  I'ractor  met  a  similar  danger.  The 
Romans  had.  to  be  sure,  no  great  turn  for  scientific 
arrangement — their  efforts  at  codification  and  the  struc- 
ture of  their  legal  treatises  show  tlul — but  the  Praetor's 
Edict  had  the  immense  advantage  of  presenting  all  the 
gist  and  pith  of  the  newer  law  in  a  cninpact  form,  clearly 
and  concisely  set  forth.  Tlie  Edict  thus  became  a  centre 
round  which  the  jurists  could  work,  a  point  of  departure 
for  all  further  legislation,  a  main  line  of  road  running 
through  the  network  of  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  that  had 
been  buih  up  by  a  nuiltilude  of  statutes  and  treatises. 
It  was  capable  of  being  constantly  amended  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  take  in  all  changes  in  the  law,  while 
yet  retaining  its  own  character;  and  it  gave  a  unity,  a 
cohesion,  a  philosophical  self-consislency  to  the  Roman 
law  which  it  must  otherwise  have  wanted  even  more 
than  does  our  own.  A  German  writer  has  somewhere 
remarked,  in  commenting  on  the  crude  and  fragmentary 
character  of  the  Roman  Criminal  Law,  with  whose  de> 
velopmcnt  the  Praetor  had  comparatively  little  to  do. 
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that  the  faults  of  that  branch  of  legal  science  show  how 
absurd  it  is  to  ascribe  the  merits  of  Roman  juri^pnulence 
to  any  special  gift  for  legislation  bestowed  by  Heaven 
on  the  Roman  people.  The  excelU-nte  of  itieir  private 
civil  law  is  (he  observes)  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  ihe  good  sense,  or  perhaps  the  good  luck,  to 
have  provided  in  the  I'raetorship  an  office  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  constantly  amending  the  law 
so  as  to  bring  it  in  accord  with  the  growing  cixnlization 
and  enlarging  ideas  of  the  people.  There  is  much  truth 
in  this.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  invent  tlicir 
Praetor  with  any  such  conscious  purpose.  Their  merit 
was  that,  when  they  saw  him  occupied  in  developing  the 
law,  they  gave  him  free  scope,  and  supported  him  in 
his  beneficent  work.  He  is  a  unique  figure  among  Ihe 
law-making  organs  of  the  nations.  Since  he  is  the  choice 
of  the  people,  he  is  able  to  do  ihings  which  the  minister 
of  an  absolute  monarch  might  prudently  shrink  from 
doing;  and  the  people  permit  him  to  retain  his  func- 
tions, even  in  days  when  the  habit  of  directly  legislating 
had  so  much  increased  that  it  might  have  been  suj}- 
posed  that  legislation  would  restrict  or  supersede  his 
action.  No  modern  republic  would  vest  such  power  in 
an  official,  nor  would  any  modern  monarch  be  permitted 
by  public  opinion  so  to  vest  it. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  belongs  to  a  world  which 
cannot  return,  the  Praetor's  career  may  suggest  to  us 
that  every  civilized  nation  ought,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  provide  an  organ  representing  its  legal  intelligence 
which  shall  mould  and  supervise  the  gradual  and  sym- 
metrical development  of  its  law.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  all  modern  States  do  provide  such  an  organ  in 
their  legislatures,  whose  business  is  largely,  in  some 
instances  almost  entirely,  that  of  making  law,  and  which 
presumably  contain  the  most  capable  men  whom  the 
nation  possesses.  When  we  have  considered  the  condi- 
tions under  which  legislatures  work,  as  T  propose  now 
to  do.  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  how  far  they 
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fulfil  the  function  which   the   Praetor  discharged    at 
Rome. 

VI.     DiRKCT    LXCI&LATIDK    AT    RoME. 

A.    The  Ppf'tt/ar  Assfmify. 

We  have  now  compared  the  organs  and  the  methods 
of  legislation  which  existed  in  the  Roman  RcpuMic  and 
Empire  with  those  of  England,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
action  of  the  jurists,  magistrates,  and  judges.  Taking 
first  the  Roman  jurisconsults  and  authors  of  legal  trea- 
tises, it  was  suggested  that  their  English  analogues  were 
rather  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  text-writers  as  in  the 
judges,  the  result  of  whose  labours  is  prescn-ed  in  the 
vast  storehouse  of  the  Reports;  while  in  considering 
the  action  of  the  Roman  Magistrates,  especially  of  the 
Praetor,  in  the  creation  of  law,  stress  was  laid  on  the 
advantages  which  the  peculiar  position  of  this  great  head 
of  the  whole  judicial  system  presented  for  the  gradual 
and  harmonious  dcvciopmcnt  of  legal  rules,  an  advan- 
tage which  the  disconnexion  of  the  Chancellor  from  the 
Common  Law  Courts  did  not  permit  in  England.  This 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  English  method  of  develop- 
ing and  amending  of  the  law  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Courls,  a  method  which,  if  it  loses  something  in  point 
of  sjTnmctry,  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an  un- 
rivalled abundance  of  materials  for  the  determination 
of  every  question  that  can  arise,  and  of  subjecting 
each  disputable  point  to  the  test  of  close  and  acute 
scrutiny. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  examine  another  mode  of 
creating  law,  that  namely  which  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  and  which  may. 
as  contrasted  with  the  indirect  creation  of  law  by  jurists, 
or  magistrates,  be  called  Direct  Legislation. 

Tile  organ  of  such  direct  legislation  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State,  whether  such  authority  be  a  Per- 
son or  a  Body,  whether  such  body  be  the  council  of  an 
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oligarchy  or  a  popular  assembly,  and  whether  such  popu- 
lar assembly  be  primary  or  representative. 

The  method  whereby  Direct  Legislation  is  enacted 
is  the  public  proclamation  (usually,  and  now  invariably, 
but  of  course  not  necessarily)  in  writing  by  the  Su- 
preme Authority,  of  its  will  as  intended  to  bind  the  citi- 
zens and  guide  their  action.  And  the  result  is  what  we 
call  Statute  Law  as  opposed  to  Common  Law.  The 
distinction  is  a  familiar  one  to  both  nations.  The  later 
Romans  contrast  Ins  and  Lex  > :  we  contrast  Common 
Law  and  Statute. 

Let  us  first  inquire  what  were,  at  different  periods  in 
the  long  annals  of  the  Roman  State,  its  various  organs 
of  direct  legislation,  and  bow  each  of  them  worked.  It 
is  of  cotu'se  only  in  outline  that  so  large  a  subject  can  be 
treated. 

The  Roman  State  lasted  2,206  years — from  the  un- 
authenlicated  '  founding  of  the  city '  (for  which  I  as- 
sume the  traditional  dale  of  n.c.  753)  down  lo  the  well 
authenticated  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  A.D.  1453.  Some  would  carry  it  down  lo  1806  and 
thus  give  it  a  life  of  2,559  years,  but  the  feudal  Romano- 
Germanic  Empire  is  such  a  totally  different  ibing  in 
substance  from  the  Empire  at  Rome  or  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  although  its  sovereigns  often  claimed  to 
legislate  after  the  manner  of  Constantine  and  Jii.ttinian, 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  bringing  it  and  them  within 
the  scope  of  our  imjuiry.  Now  during  this  long  period 
of  two  and  twenty  centuries,  from  Romtilus  to  Constan- 
tine  the  Sixteenth,  three  such  organs  were  succe^ively 
developed.  The  first  was  the  popular  assembly  of  the 
citizens;  the  second,  the  administrative  council  of  mag- 

I nates  and  ex-officials ;  the  third,  the  autocratic  monarch. 
The  first  co-existed  for  a  certain  time  with  the  second, 
ihe  second  with  the  third.    The  rights  of  the  first  and 
: 


'  Br  the  %.\rat  of  Ju«ilnlaAlb«  diuinciion  hud  i:omc  to  be  bfltwcva /*#  ai  tha  aid 
Law.  inctalllnu  frpuEtlican  vUlutca.  SeruEun  cuiinulU.  ihc  EdlcU  Qf  nimulvlrmlfii 
Aitd  ih«  *rli1nK«  oi  the  jurliitii,  Ami  ihc  new  Law,  vhilch  ccnilMcd  o(  ImlNrlftl  <ir- 
dtajinccii,  mod  «■*  «4Ued  Aocnelicnc*  /h  A'ph^m,  BomeUmn  Ltgtt^ 
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ihe  second  seem  to  have  never  been  loriiially  extin- 
guished, cvt-n  when  the  Ihird  had  become  in  practice  the 
sole  source  of  law.  Slill  wc  mity,  with  subsuiiti.tl  accu- 
racy, limit  the  action  of  the  first  to  the  republican  period, 
that  of  the  second  (so  far  as  properly  legislative)  to  the 
earlier  two  centuries  of  the  imperial  monarchy,  while  in 
later  ages  the  third  alone  need  be  regarded. 

As  1  am  not  drawing  a  historical  sketch,  but  merely 
attempting  to  point  out  how  each  organ  acted  in  pro- 
ducing law,  I  shall  not  slop  to  discuss  any  constitutional 
questions  as  to  the  rights  or  powers  at  various  times  of 
these  organs  respectively,  but  shall  assume  each  to  have 
been  in  its  own  day  dtdy  recognized  as  competent  to 
legislate.  That  is  the  view  presented  to  us  by  Gains 
(writing  in  the  second  century  a.d.)  and  in  the  Digest  and 
Institutes  of  Justinian  enacted  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
Tile  Emperor  says,  '  The  written  law  consists  of  sta- 
tutes, resolutions  of  Ihe  plcbs,  decrees  of  the  Senate,  the 
ordinances  of  emperors,  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the 
answers  of  jurisconsuhs  '.'  We  have  already  considered 
the  two  latter,  anti  have  now  Ihc  four  former  kinds  of 
legislation  to  examine,  all  of  which  may  be  called,  in  a 
wide  sense  of  the  term.  Statutes,  iV.  declarations  of  the 
will  of  the  State  formally  promulgated  as  law. 

The  legislative  jjower  of  the  Roman  people  was  ex- 
ercised, during  the  Republic,  through  three  assemblies, 
those  of  the  curies  (this  soon  lost  all  practical  import- 
ance), the  centuries,  and  the  tribes.  Passing  by  the  in- 
teresting and  difficult  questions  as  to  the  composition 
of  these  bodies,  their  respective  functions,  and  the  time 
when  eacli  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  or  lost  its 
authority,  we  may  remark  several  features  which  they 
had  in  common,  and  which  impressed  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter on  the  laws  that  emanated  from  them.  The  differ- 
ences between  them  do  not  affect  the  points  to  which  I 

>  'ScripIsB  lot  M  ki.  pUUvha,  aaiacat  ccaHln.  priadiiaa  ptedn,  BBtf- 
Mmma  odktt,  rc^xn  tndcnti^    Lea  at  qaad  popaba  lUaMW  •caMMto 

■•Ctann  toiCTrafBH.  t«luH  i [ n1 1. <««wi>wt>«i :  plililHli—  ««  «m4  pM«-, 
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am  going  to  call  attention.  All  these  comilia  (literally, 
meetings)  arc  Primary  assemblies,  that  is  to  say,  they 
arc  not  representative  bodies,  but  consist  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  just  like  a  Homeric  iyopd,  an  Athenian 
or  Syracusan  iKiAifaai,  a  F'rankish  ntallum,  an  Old  Eng- 
lish Gemot,  an  English  seventeenth-century  Vestry, 
a  New  England  Town  Meeting,  an  English  Parish 
Meeting  under  the  Local  Governineni  Act  of  1894,  an 
Icelandic  Thing,  a  Bastito  Piiio.  The  Roman  assem- 
blies are,  therefore,  large  bodies  consisting  of  thou- 
sands, oflen  many  thousands,  of  persons,  and  fluctu- 
aling  bodies,  in  which  not  always  the  same  persons  will 
be  present,  and  in  which  those  who  live  near  the  place 
of  meeting  will  tend  to  preponderate.  Further,  they 
are — and  this  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Roman 
system — bodies  composed  of  minor  bodies,  and  deter- 
mining their  decision  by  a  system  of  double  voting. 
Each  individual  votes  in  the  group  to  which  he  belongs, 
ctiria,  ecnturia,  or  tribus.  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  it  is  by 
the  majority  of  curies,  centuries,  or  tribes  thai  the  de- 
cision of  the  assembly  as  a  whole  is  given,  the  collective 
voice  of  each  of  these  groups  being  reckoned  as  one 
vote,  and  a  small  group  having  as  much  weight  as  a 
large  one.  Thus  there  may  be  a  majority  of  group  votes 
for  a  proposition  while  the  majority  of  votes  of  indi- 
viduals is  against  it.  11]is  mode  of  voting,  unfamiliar  to 
modern  political  constitutions,  survives  in  the  Rectorial 
elections  of  two  (Glasgow  and  Aberdeen)  of  the  four 
Scottish  Universities,  where  the  student*  vote  by  '  na- 
tions ';  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  person  ts 
on  this  method  chosen  to  be  Lord  Rector  against  whom 
a  majority  of  the  votes  given  by  the  individual  electors 
has  been  recorded'.  So  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates,  when  no  candidate  for  President  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  given,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives chooses  one  of  the  five  candidates  who  has 
received  most  votes,  and  in  doing  so  the  House  votes 
•  See  51 A  u  Vict,  a-  ».  1 14,  tute.  +. 
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by  Sutes,  i.e.  the  majority  of  the  Representatives  from 
each  State  detcrniinc  tlic  vote  of  that  State,  and  the 
majority  of  States  (not  of  individual  Representatives) 
prevails.  Thirdly,  these  assemblies  can  be  convoked 
and  presided  over  only  by  a  Magit^lrate,  and  their  action 
may  be  stopped  by  another  Magistrate.  Fourthly,  no 
discussion  takes  place  in  them.  They  meet  only  to  vole 
on  pro[)osi[ioiis  submitted  by  the  presiding  Magistrate, 
who  alone  speaks,  and  who  speaks  only  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. Fifthly,  tliey  vote  once  only,  and  that  vote  is 
final  and  supreme,  requiring  no  assent  of  or  confirma- 
tion by  any  other  body,  but  operating  directly  to  create 
a  rule  binding  all  members  or  .subjects  of  the  State. 

Such  a  machinery  seeni»  almost  as  if  calculated  eillier 
to  check  legislation  by  throwing  obstacles  in  its  way, 
or  else  to  make  legt$lalton  hasty  and  imprudent.  The 
passing  of  a  long  measure  or  a  complex  measure  might 
be  thought  scarcely  possible  under  it :  while  at  tlic  same 
lime  it  secures  no  opportunities  for  criticism  and  re- 
vision, and  for  the  reconsideration  at  a  future  stage  of 
decisions  too  hastily  taken  when  the  measure  was  first 
submitted.  Thus  there  would  appear  to  he  a  double 
danger  involved  in  such  3  system,  the  danger  of  not 
moving  at  all,  and  the  danger,  when  ihc  people  do  move, 
of  going  too  fast  and  loo  far.  tt  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  not  very  much  direct  legislaiion  was 
needed.  The  improvement  of  ordiiwry  private  law  was 
for  tite  most  part  left  to  the  Praetor  and  the  jurists, 
while  one  greal  branch  of  modern  legislation  lay  almost 
untouched  during  the  Itoman  Republic,  that  of  the  regu- 
lation of  powers  and  functions  of  administrative  depart- 
ments. There  n'as  comparatively  little  general  admini- 
strative law  in  our  modem  sense  in  Italy,  because  in 
Rome  the  magistrates  and  Senate  had  a  pretty  wide  dis- 
cretion, and  through  the  rest  of  Italy  the  local  communi- 
ties managed  their  own  affairs.  So  too  in  ihe  pro^Hnces 
administration  was  left  either  to  the  local  municipalities' 
or  to  the  Roman  governors,  proconsols,  or  propraetors. 
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Even  i[  the  method  of  legislating  which  lhes«  assem- 
blies followed  be  deemed  ill  fitted  to  secure  that  the 
merits  of  any  change  in  the  substance  of  the  law  should 
be  carefully  weighed,  it  need  not  have  been  equally  de- 
ficient in  making  it  excellent  in  point  of  form,  I'r.  clear, 
consistent,  symmetrical.  In  this  respect  the  absence  of 
means  for  discussion  and  antcndmcni  may  have  worked 
for  good.  Statutes  enacted  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  onginaJly  proposed  arc  more  likely  to  be 
plain  and  simple  than  (hose  which  have  been  cut  about, 
pared  down,  and  added  to  by  the  action  of  some  revising 
Committee  or  of  a  Second  Chamber,  probably  dissimilar 
in  opinion  from  the  First  Chamber,  possibly  disposed 
to  differ  tor  the  sake  of  differing.  The  volume  of  direct 
legi»!alion  may,  under  a  system  like  that  of  Rome,  be 
comparatively  small.  But  the  fewer  changes  in  the  law 
are  made  by  statute  so  much  the  better  for  the  harmoni- 
ous development  and  inner  consistency  of  the  whole  body 
of  law.  which  suffers  far  less  often  from  permitting  the 
survival  of  an  occasional  anomaly  or  absurdity  than 
from  frecjuent  tinkering,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  intro* 
duction  of  exceptions  to  general  rules,  or  the  multiply- 
ing of  provisions  for  special  cases.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  the  small  amount  of  legislative 
work  which  the  Roman  comitia  turned  out  was  a  matter 
for  satisfaction,  not  for  regret. 

As  respects  the  quality  of  that  work,  the  character  of 
the  Assembly  produced  some  remarkable  consequences. 
That  it  might  be  understood  and  approved  by  the  ordi- 
nary citizens,  the  bill  proposed  must  be  comparatively 
short,  terse,  clear.  In  many  cases  il  would  have  been 
previously  discussed  at  public  meetings,  which  the  magi- 
strate could  summon:  hut  ihose  who  would  attend  the 
meetings  might  he  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
called  upon  to  vote  in  the  contilia.  As  it  could  not  be 
amended  by  the  Assembly,  and  would  reflect  credit  or 
discredit  on  the  name  of  the  proposing  Magistrate  who 
was  responsible  for  it,  it  must  be  prepared  with  scmpit- 
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lous  care.  As  it  would  t><;coine  operative  immediately 
on  its  being  aj)pr(>ved  by  the  single  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
with  no  opporninity  of  correcting  it  at  any  later  stage 
or  in  any  other  legislative  body,  an  error  would  be  seri- 
ous to  the  community,  and  specially  damaging  to  the 
proposer.  Moreover,  as  it  could  not  be  amended  in 
the  Assembly,  it  escaped  all  risk  of  having  its  drafting 
spoiled  and  of  losing  what  original  merits  of  breadth, 
lucidity,  logical  arrangement,  and  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion it  might  possess.  No  one  could  move  to  add  or 
(o  omit  a  clause.  No  large  principle  could  be  qualified 
by  the  insertion  of  limiting  words.  No  savings  for 
particular  cases  could  be  suggested,  and  possibly  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  buy  off  opposition.  '  Yes  *  or  '  No ' 
to  the  whole  bill — these  were  the  only  alternatives.  Aod 
the  simpler  the  bill,  so  much  more  probable  the  '  Yes ' ; 
whereas  in  assemblies  with  power  to  amend,  a  '  Yes ' 
has  to  be  purchased  by  compromises  and  concessions, 
which,  whatever  effect  tliey  nuy  have  on  the  substance 
of  a  measure,  destroy  the  elegance  oi  its  form.  The 
statutes  passed  by  the  Roman  people  had,  therefore, 
owing  to  these  causes,  three  great  merits.  There  weie 
few  of  them.  Tliey  were  brief.  They  were  clear.  We 
possess  fragments,  in  some  cases  pretty  large  fragments, 
of  a  good  many;  ami  in  all  the  drafting  is  excellent.  The 
sharp,  stem.  almo.it  grim  conciseness  and  precision  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  seem  to  have  been  always  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  Roman  draftsman  as  the  model  he 
ought  to  follow. 

It  is  worth  remarking  lliat  the  earliest  Roman  con- 
ception of  a  Ij'x  or  Statute  was  different  from  that  which 
we  finil  in  the  ini|)erial  period,  as  well  as  irom  that  which 
any  modern  jurist  would  naturally  form.  The  word  lex 
meant  in  eariy  Latin  simp>y  a  set  form  of  words;  and 
when  applied  to  an  enactment  by  the  comitiQ,  it  de- 
scribed, not  a  special  kind  of  legal  nde,  bttt  iner^  the 
expression  of  the  people's  will  in  set  terms,  .^d  the 
prigiiul  coDcepiion  of  a  statutory  enactment  was  that  of 
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tOOMracI  made  between  the  Citizens  in  the  comitia  and 
the  Magistralv  representing  the  Corporate  State.  Hence 
the  definition  of  Lex  which  wc  tind  given  by  Papinian 
{Dig.  i.  3.  i>.  'the  common  covenant  of  the  republic' 
(committtis  reipiiblicae  spotisio).  probably  descends  from 
the  old  practice  according  to  which  the  Consul  or  other 
presiding  Magistrate  asked  (rogavit)  the  comitia  whether 
such  and  such  was  their  wish,  submitting  to  them  the 
form  of  words  whereby  they  were  to  agree  to  bind 
themselves.  Just  as  in  the  Roman  stipulalio  the  ques- 
tioner asks  the  promiser  whether  he  promises  to  do 
such  and  such  a  thing,  to  which  the  latter  answers, 
'I  promise'  {spondco):  so  the  Consul  asks  the  Quirites 
whether  ihcy  wish  and  order  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
shall  be  done  (1'elili.t.  iubcalis,  Quiritesr),  whereto  the 
citizens  answer,  *  Be  it  as  you  ask '  (Uti  rogas).  llius 
the  first  (or  at  any  rate  a  very  early)  form  in  which  ihc 
notion  of  a  formally  enacted,  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
Customary.  Law  emerges  in  Rome  i*  that  of  a  Contract. 
The  Romans  were  like  the  Kngltsh  in  thi*.  thai  ihey 
seldom  did  anything  formally  till  it  had  for  a  great  while 
been  done  practically.  Long  after  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion had  passed  in  i^ubstance  from  the  king  of  England 
to  his  subjects  represented  in  his  Great  Council,  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  continued  to  suggest  that  the 
monarch  was  still  the  prime  agent  in  legislation.  To-day 
the  so-called  Royal  Veto,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  lake  further  time  to  consider 
the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses,  subsists  in  theory  un- 
impaired, tlioiigh  it  has  not  Iwren  exercised  since  1707. 
So  when  actual  power  paiised  from  the  fvmHia  to  the 
Imporator  in  the  days  after  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
the  rights  and  functions  of  Ihc  Assembly  were  not  for- 
mally extinguished.  Magistrates  continued  to  he  elected 
by  the  foniitia  till  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  and  the  right 
of  legislation  remained  for  a  great  while  afterwards  le- 
gally vested  in  them.  Statutes  appear  to  have  been 
passed  by  them  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ncrva,   The  comitia 
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themselves  died  out  by  obsolescence,  without  being  ever 
{ormally  abolished,  and  apparently  they  went  on  meet- 
ing  occasionally  in  a  purely  (ormal  way  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  a  reality,  just  as  the  name  Rej/^Hbliea 
Komana  survived  in  documents  and  inscriptions  when 
the  old  associalion-i  il  evoked  had  been  forgotten'. 
And  the  popular  atiseml>lie»>  died  out  all  the  more  quietly 
because  they  had  never  met  of  tliemsclvcs,  by  simple 
operation  of  law.  Like  the  English  Parliament,  but  un- 
like the  American  Congress  and  the  Chambers  of  some 
European  countries,  they  needed  to  be  convoked  by  the 
Executive  '. 

VII.  Direct  Legislation  at  Rotn. 
B.    7%e  Senate. 

When  legislation  by  these  assemblies  ceased  the  turn 
of  the  Senate  came.  Tlils  body,  a  Council  of  Elders  as 
old  as  Rome  itself,  perhaps  in  its  original  form  corre- 
sponding to  the  Council  which  surrounded  the  Homeric 
king,  seems  to  have  claimed,  even  during  the  Republic, 
the  right  of  general  legislation,  a  right  which  the  popular 
party  denied,  and  which  was  probably  not  well  founded 
in  law,  although  its  undoubted  competence  lo  issue  ad- 
ministrative decrees  for  temporary  purposes  made  the 
claim  plausible,  and  raised  many  ()uestions  of  delicacy 
and  difficulty  regarding  the  exact  limits  of  its  power. 
Moreover  the  Senate,  whose  proper  function  was  to  ad- 
vise the  magistrateis.  came  to  Iiave  a  sort  of  ill-defined 
authority  over  them,  and  they  often  fouml  it  prudent  to 
shelter  themselves  under  that  authority;  so  sometimes 

■iMwa  fciiTCM>*co.<>ik*  nrt«»<»H«l»— Inrh^ini.a  tiMtrawannd 
llll|Mlii«.  iliiliiii  ■ii|iiiiMlj  (iii»  rTii  iliih  III  niurt  iiiiiwi  ■  ii  In  iiliiifcTlii 
pfMK«taaa(Cfld  ba*«4  tor  tbc^ravoMka  RoauM.'  It  and  hardir  kc  mM 
ttat  tkc  inn  ha>  Ib  nrfctBoa  aMktaa  M  A«  wkh  tbe  form  •(  I 
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a  resolution  directing  a  magistrate  to  take  such  and  such 
a  course  might  be  quoted  as  possessing  legal  validity, 
especially  if  the  course  was  one  which  lay  within  the 
scope  of  his  official  discretion.  The  whole  subject  was 
full  of  uncertainty,  and  a  controversy  seems  to  have 
gone  on  among  constitutional  lawyers  regarding  the 
Senate's  powers,  similar  to  that  which  long  raged  in 
England  over  the  so-called  dispensing  power  of  the 
Crown '.  When  the  comitia  ceased  to  be  convoked,  ex- 
cept occasionally  as  a  matter  of  form  to  give  effect  lo 
the  monarch's  will,  it  was  natural  that  ihc  legislative 
functions  of  the  Senate  should  win  full  recognition,  for 
they  furnished  exactly  the  method  of  legislation  which 
the  Emperors  desired.  As  the  Roman  State  remained 
a  republican  commonwealth  in  theory  and  in  strict  in- 
tendment of  law  long  after  it  had  passed  under  the  sway 
of  a  monarch,  and  as  il  was  the  object  of  the  monarch 
to  keep  up  this  theory,  he  found  it  easy  and  safe  to  act 
through  the  Senate,  which  (though  absolutely  obedient 
to  him)  still  wore  the  air  of  an  independent  body,  rather 
than  in  bis  own  person,  ample  as  was  the  magisterial 
authority  wherewith  he  was  clothed.  Thus  tHc  Senate 
at  the  same  moment  acquired  power  and  lost  it.  It  be- 
came recognized  as  entitled  to  make  law,  hut  it  found 
itself  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Emperor  for  that  pur- 
pose. From  the  time  of  Tiberius  down  to  that  of  Ha- 
drian, many  laws  were  passed  by  the  Senate ;  and  though 
its  action  became  thencefonvard  less  frequent  and  less 
important,  its  rights  lasted  as  long  as  it  lasted  itself, 
that  is  to  say.  till  it  died  out  in  the  disorder  of  the  seventh 
century.  They  are  referred  to  by  Justinian  as  if  still 
existing,  hut  we  do  not  hear  of  any  practical  use  made 
of  them  in  his  time.  One  of  the  latest  measures  ascribed 
to  the  Senate  is.  oddly  enough,  a  decree  for  regulating 
the  election  of  Pope*,  and  preventing  tumults  thereat, 

>  Thli  l>  lUunrktb.'  hy  \Su  wordaat  (aJui.  '  Soiitiu)  oonaultum  leu  li  vinin  obiinei 
quamrlt  lunlt  qvaniC-Tm '  ((■■!.  /■//.  l.*).  tJIpUa  how*T«  ayi,  'Non  imblgltuf 
•uuium  iiu(ic^eiioiNe*(''4r.  )-l-ti.    tl  too  nurtcd  a  (on  o(  dlipouInK  power  i 

c[.S*1luH,  Cdf.  ». 
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The  Senate  was  in  most  respects  much  better  fitted 
for  legislative  work  tlian  the  popular  assemblies  bad 
been,  indeed  than  niof-t  assemblies  have  been  in  any 
country.  It  was  composed  of  men  of  mature  age,  verged 
In  affairs,  many  uf  them  having  Tilled  high  office,  others 
having  served  as  judicial  referees,  if  \vc  may  so  render 
the  term  iudices:  all  therefore,  or  nearly  alt,  possessing 
some  knowledge,  and  many  a  large  knowledge,  of  law 
and  of  administration.  It  was  large  enough  to  comprise 
pcr&ons  of  very  varied  experience,  while  small  enough 
(in  normal  times)  to  be  business-like,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mob'.  Like  the.comUia, 
it  voted  only  once  on  a  proposition,  and  that  one  vote 
was  sufficient  to  pass  a  law.  .-Xgain  like  the  comitia,  it 
could  only  deal  with  what  the  magistrate  brought  be* 
fore  it,  private  member.*  having  no  initiative.  But,  un- 
like the  comitut.  it  could  dctiate  a  proposition  and  make 
amendments  thereto;  that  is  to  say.  when  a  particular 
draft  measure  was  submitted,  it  was  able,  being  thereby 
sciied  of  the  matter,  to  reject  the  proposition  as  drafted, 
and  to  pass  one  containing  different  provisions.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  analogous  to  our 
English  system  of  going  into  Committee,  and  afterwards 
making  a  report  to  the  House:  but.  as  the  decrees  sub- 
mitted were  short  and  simple  compared  to  those  which 
the  British  legislature  deals  with,  the  metbod  of  amend- 
ing the  proposal  submitted,  or  debating  and  passing  an 
alternative  proposal,  was  doubtless  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  case,  WTiat  wa-v  lacking  to  the  Senate  was 
not  machinery-,  bnt  force.  It  was  a  too)  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor,  aitd  was  used  by  him  a*  a  means  of  for- 
matty  enacting  and  promulgating  coeasures  on  wtucfa  he 
hid  already  decided.     His  in&ience  soon  catne  to  be 
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SO  fully  recognized  that  the  later  lawyers  sometimes 
cite  not  the  Scnatus  consuJtum  itself,  but  the  speech 
(or alio)  in  which  the  Emperor  proposed  it  to  the 
Senate,  although  in  thejte  cases  the  legal  validity 
of  the  law  seems  lo  be  attributed  lo  the  vole  of  the 
Senate.  After  Hadrian  it  would  appear  that  legisla- 
tive decrees  were  always  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
monarch. 

Under  an  indulgent  Emperor,  and  in  matters  of  ordi- 
nary private  law,  there  might  of  course  be  no  great 
reason  why  amendments  should  not  be  suggested  or 
even  opposition  made,  by  an  active  senator,  to  bills  pro- 
posed by  the  presiding  magistrate,  although  the  magi- 
strate himself  was  usually  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
monarch.  But  the  habit  of  servility  grew  so  fast,  that 
even  this  remnant  of  independence  seems  to  have  soon 
become  rare.  Nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  to  give 
offence  to  a  sovereign  whose  power  was  restrained  only 
by  his  good  nature. 

The  checks  which  have  been  noted  as  existing  in  the 
case  of  the  comilia  on  prolixity  or  obscurity  in  the  terms 
of  a  statute,  were  absent  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  Yet 
the  good  habits  formed  in  earlier  ccnliirics  were  not  lost. 
The  Sttiatus  amsiiUa  which  remain  to  us  are  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  clearness  and  brevity,  llic  case 
with  which  they  could  be  passed,  or  repealed  when 
passed,  docs  not  appear  to  have  led  to  their  being  tirawn 
carelessly  as  regards  either  substance  or  form.  It  may 
however  be  remarked  that  having  been  originally  not  so 
much  laws  as  resolutions  of  a  body  primarily  ad- 
visory, intended  to  express,  its  opinion,  and  to  guide  or 
strengthen  the  hands  of  an  executive  magistrate,  they 
continued  to  be  couched  in  language  hardly  *o  techni- 
cal as  that  of  the  old  Ugfs.  They  arc  less  imperative  in 
form,  and  often  express  <niite  as  much  in  their  preamble, 
which  contains  the  motives  that  have  suggested  the 
decree,  as  through  the  more  strictly  enacting  part.  Oc- 
casionally they  approach  dangerously  n«ar.  as  preambles 
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are  apt  to  do,  to  becoming  rhetorical  declarations  of 
policy. 

The  Scnalus  consuiia  actually  preserved,  or  known  to 
us  by  name,  are  less  numerous  tlian  might  have  been 
expected.  The  lame  may  be  said  of  the  kgcs,  or  rather 
of  such  among  them  as  were  of  general  and  permanent 
effect,  not  mere  act»  uf  an  executive  nature.  If  wc  could 
suppuKe  ihat  llie  legislative  activity  of  the  Roman  State 
had  manifested  itself  only  through  kges  and  Senatus 
coHiuUii.  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  how  that  State, 
developing  as  it  did,  could  have  got  on  and  attained  its 
amazing  development  in  wealth  and  population  with  so 
few  legislative  changes.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Praetor  and  the  jurists  were  doing  the  main 
part  of  the  work,  just  as  during  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  the  judges  and  text-writers  were  steadily 
developing  our  private  law,  which  was  but  little  altered 
by  statute  through  the  whole  of  lhat  century.  During 
the  later  Republic  and  the  earlier  Empire  direct  legis- 
lation was  (speaking  generally)  resorted  to  either  to 
abolish  some  deeply  rooted  rule  or  else  to  establish  sotne 
new  departure,  which  a  magistrate  besiuted  to  under- 
take on  his  own  responsibility. 


VUL  Direct  LEcist-A-noK  at  Rous. 

The  third  and  last  form  of  direct  Roowb  legtsbtioa  h 
that  of  imperial  ordinaocc.  tn  one  aspect  it  b  tlie  most 
important  form,  because  nearly  all  the  law  of  siamtory 
origin  which  has  come  down  to  ns  was  enacted  by  the 
EnqierDrs.  the  nmnber  of  leges  and  StmOui  emm^B 
being  sligbi  ia  comparison.  The  Emperors.  moreOTei, 
s^oke  the  last  word.  It  was  ibeir  legitlxtioa  wfakb 
g*Te  to  the  Roman  bw  the  shape  m  wfndi  it  <ti  1 1 1  iwfc  «1 
to  the  modem  world  both  in  the  East  and  in  ike  West. 

Tbe  Emperor's  kgulative  anthocitT'  gi^w  vf  dowty 
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and  almost  imperceptibly  out  of  the  rights  which  he 
enjoyed  as  holder  of  several  great  magistracies,  or  in- 
vested with  the  powers  which  belonged  to  them.  Al- 
though, in  later  times,  the  imperial  function  o(  legisla- 
tion was  ascribed  to  a  formal  transfer  made  to  him  by 
the  people  of  their  own  authority',  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  its  true  parent  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
/f£M,  nor  even  in  Senotus  consulta,  not  in  any  representa- 
tion by  him.  as  the  heir  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  ancient 
right  of  popular  sovereignty,  but  rather  in  the  Edicts 
of  the  magisiratcs.  whether  their  formal  enunciations 
on  entering  office  of  the  rules  by  which  they  proposed 
lo  act,  or  their  less  public  instructions  to  their  sub- 
ordinate ofhctals. 

Even  the  action  of  the  jurists,  and  the  custom  of  issu- 
ing answers  on  points  of  law  (responsa),  contributed 
something  to  the  conception  of  the  Emperor  as  a  source 
of  law,  for  he  was,  as  a  ma^strate,  an  authoritative  ex- 
ponent of  the  contents  of  the  customary  Uiw,  and  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  statute  law ;  and  if  an  answer  given 
under  his  commission  by  an  authorized  jurist  was  bind- 
ing on  a  index,  how  much  more  weight  was  due  to  a  de- 
claration proceeding  from  himself,  the  fountain-head  of 
authority  ?  Thai  the  imperial  ordinances  have  not  pre- 
served the  outward  forms  and  character  of  the  republican 
statutes  is  a  consequence  of  these  facts  and  of  the  con- 
ception I  have  ilescribcd.  They  are  not  expressed  in  the 
same  strict  and  highly  technical  language  as  the  old  sta- 
tutes were.  As  regards  some  of  ihem,  and  especially 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  were  originally 
intended  to  have  a  general  application,  for  they  may 
have  been  mere  instructions  or  declarations  of  opinion, 
given  for  the  special  occasion  and  purpose  only.  In 
fact  the  Emperors  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  tendency  to  attach  legal  weight  to  all  their  words. 
Trajan,  for  instance,  who  seems  to  have  left  the  cha- 
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racter  of  being  more  indulgent  than  moat  of  his  prcde- 
cesM>rs  or  successors — witness  the  story  of  the  widow 
through  whom  and  the  prayers  of  Pope  Gregorj-  he  ob- 
tained !^Ivation  '—declares  that  when  he  makes  an  an- 
swer to  a  particular  request  he  by  no  means  desires  to 
be  taken  as  establishing  a  precedent.  He  felt,  no  doubt, 
ihat  in  many  cases  the  precedent  would  be  of  question- 
able vakie,  according  lo  the  proverb  that  hard  cases 
make  bad  law.  However,  the  tendency  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  All  declarations  emanating  from  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  State  were  taken  lo  be  binding 
on  its  subjects:  and  we  may  imagine  how  often  a  wily 
advocate,  or  an  adulatory  jndgc,  would,  with  loud  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  insist  on  regarding  as  law  what  the 
Emperor  had  intended  to  be  merely  a  good-natured 
compliance  with  the  petition  of  some  unlucky  or  impor- 
tunate suppliant. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  de- 
scribe the  various  forms  which  the  legislation  of  the  Em- 
perors took.  They  are  classed  as  Rescripts,  answers  to 
questions  or  petitions.  E<licts  or  general  proclamations. 
Mandates  or  instructions  to  officials.  Decrees  (dccreta), 
decisions  of  the  Emperor  as  being  at  first  practically, 
and  at  last  legally  also,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  >. 
In  later  times  the  general  name  of  Constitutions  (rtMtJti' 
tutio  est  tpiod  mpcrator  constiluii),  was  given  to  tliem ;  and 
in  what  has  lo  be  said  further,  minor  differences  between 
the  above  mentioned  forms  may  be  ignored,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  conslituiions  may  be  treated  together 
a»  being  alt  of  them  cnumHalions  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  tho*c  general  rules  of  law  which  it  dctired  lo  have 
observed  by  its  subjects — as  being  in  fact  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  imperial  Ukase  in  Russia,  or  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England. 

Such  legislation  by  an  irresponsible  autocrat  as  that 

>  Dutr,  J^rgmt-  cftnio  x- 

*  SomctiBi™  Ihc  ipcechn  dcliwed  to  llM  Seiuic  ■><  incluJril.  but  In  thrwrun 
the  Ua  mmt  (ti  klmdy  abicned)  lo  Iwt*  b«n  dctmcO  niihn  (cniiorUI  Uun 
Inptrlal. 
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with  which  the  Roman  Slate  ended,  stands  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  from  that  legislation  by  a  primary  assembly  with 
which  the  Roman  Stale  began.  The  latter  organ  was  a 
stiff,  heavy,  cintibrous  machine,  which  it  was  hard  to  set 
in  motion,  and  which  could  work  only  under  certain  pre- 
scribed forms.  The  former  was  not  only  immensely 
powerful,  bnt  so  readily  applicable,  playing  so  swiftly 
and  so  smoothly,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  used  too  often 
and  to  act  loo  fast.  The  Roman  Emperor  occupied,  it 
must  be  remembered,  a  position  different  from  that  of 
any  absolute  sovereign  in  modern  times.  The  Czars  in 
Russia  now,  the  Prussian  and  French  kings  in  the  last 
century,  are,  or  were,  the  heads  of  their  respective  na- 
tions, and  therefore  not  only  to  some  extent  likely  to 
participate  in  national  ideas  and  sentiments,  but  also 
largely  amenable  to  national  public  opinion.  However 
complete  their  legal  sovereignty  and  practical  control, 
.  the  misuse  of  their  legislative  powers  could  not  escape 
popular  censure.  A  national  king  is  naturally  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his  fellow  countrymen.  But 
the  monarch  of  the  Roman  world,  a  world  where  the 
old  Roman  nationality  had,  before  it  expired,  io  far 
crushed  the  other  subject  nationalities  that  none  of  ibem 
could  offer  any  resistance  to  the  levelling  pressure  of 
the  imperial  authority,  found  himself  unguided  and  un- 
controlled by  any  influence,  except  the  dread  of  a  palace 
conspiracy  or  a  military  rising.     Public  opinion  pos- 

Lsessed  then  no  voice,  such  as  it  after%vards  found  in  the 
church,  or  finds  now  in  the  press.  The  various  peoples 
who.  from  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.  onwards, 
called  themselves  Romans,  bad  not  been  sufficiently 
fused  together  to  have  a  common  public  opinion.  It 
was  not  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  or  eighth  century  that 
the  greatly  narrowed  Eastern  Empire  began  to  have  a 
.social  and  moral  coherence,  and  developed  into  what 
might  be  called  a  National  power. 
This  uniftue  position  of  the  Roman  Emperor  made 
legislation  a  great  deal  easier  for  him  than  for  any 
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modem  iiioii'trch,  easier  than  for  the  rul«r  of  China.  be> 
cause  there  was  no  vast  body  of  ancient  customs  he 
Jiiight  fi^ar  to  hrcak  through,  easier  than  for  a  Turkish 
Sultan,  because  there  was  no  quasi-cccIesiastical  au- 
thority like  the  Shcik-uI-Islam  or  the  whole  body  of 
Muslim  doctors  he  mlRht  fear  to  offend.  And  the  fact 
already  noted  that  the  powers  of  the  popular  Asiscmbly 
had  not  been  formally  vested  in  him,  worked  in  the  same 
direction.  Had  there  been  any  legal  transference  of 
legislative  functions,  some  of  the  old  forms  and  methods 
would  have  passed  over  with  the  transfer.  There  would 
have  been  at  any  rate  a  pretty  sharp  line  drawn  between 
the  officially  promulgated  ordinances  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  merely  occasional  and  informal  expressions  of 
his  will.  But  (as  has  already  been  noted)  the  Emperor 
did  not  legislate  as  the  assignee  of  ihe  popular  power 
of  legislation.  His  function  of  making  laws  sprang  from 
bis  authority  as  a  magistrate,  and  the  undefined  charac- 
ter of  that  authority  remained  with  him,  and  helped  to 
make  his  exercise  of  it  infinitely  various  in  shape  and 
expression.  Accordingly  in  later  days  no  line  was  for- 
mally and  technically  drawn  between  the  more  and  the 
less  solemn  declarations  of  his  sovereigti  will.  He  was 
not  bound  by  the  laws.  He  made  law  as  a  part  of  his 
daily  administrative  and  juridical  action.  He  legislated, 
one  might  almost  say.  as  he  talked  and  wrote.  He  ex- 
haled law.  Whenever  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  or  to 
the  minister  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name,  be  had 
only  to  sign,  in  the  purple  ink  reserved  {in  those  later 
days)  for  the  monarch,  a  few  lines,  and  therewith  a  law 
sprang  at  once  into  being. 

This  was  the  theory,  and  this  was  also  to  some  extent 
the  practice.  Still  the  exigencies  of  a  position  which 
threw  on  one  man  a  prodigious  burden  of  toil  and  re- 
sponsibility, compelled  the  Emperors  to  make  regular 
provision  for  the  discharge  of  their  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial work.  .\  Council  soon  grew  up,  consisting  at 
first  chiefly  of  Senators,  afterwards  largely  of  jurists. 
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whose  members  acted  as  assessors  to  the  Emperor  when 
he  heard  civil  or  criminal  cases,  and  who  also  advised 
him  on  projects  of  legal  change.  At  first  it  was  a  flnclii- 
ating  body,  composed  of  persons  whom  the  monarch 
summoned  for  each  particular  occasion,  though  doubt- 
less some  of  the  ablest  and  most  trusted  men  would  be 
invariably  summoned.  Hut  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
it  became  a  regularly  organized  chamber  of  formally 
nominated  and  salaried  officials,  in  which,  besides  ju- 
rists, there  sat  some  Senators  and  Knights,  and  a  few 
of  the  chief  court  officers,  together  with  the  Praetorian 
Prefect,  who  seems  after  the  second  century  to  have 
held  the  leading  place.  As  it  was  numerous,  we  may 
suppose  that  particular  members  were  summoned  for 
particular  kinds  of  business,  or  that  it  often  worked  by 
committees.  In  all  these  points  it  furnishes  an  interest* 
ing  parallel  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  And  it  was 
itself,  under  the  name  of  Consistorium,  which  it  took 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  model  on  which  the  papal 
Consistory  was  ultimately  built  up  by  the  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city.  Some  of  its  chief  members  were  the  im- 
mediate ministers  of  the  sovereign,  journeying  with 
him.  as  Papinian  accompanied  Septimius  Severus  to 
York,  or  directing  legal  and  judicial  business  from 
Rome,  while  he  made  progresses  through  (he  provinces, 
or  warred  against  the  barbarians  on  the  frontier.  Among 
the  duties  of  the  Emperor's  legal  councillors,  that  of 
prompting,  directing,  and  shaping  legislation  must  have 
been  an  important  one.  Probably  there  was  a  regidar 
staff  for  the  purpose,  a  sort  of  Ministry  of  Justice,  di- 
rected by  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  and  in  later  times  by 
the  Quaestor,  with  a  body  of  draftsmen  and  clerks. 
How  much  the  Emperor  himself  contributed,  or  how 
far  he  examined  for  himself  what  was  submitted  to  htm, 
would  depend  on  his  own  special  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry. Rude  soldiers  like  Maximin.  debauchees  like 
Commodus.  would  leave  everylhing  to  their  advisers, 
and  if  these  had  been  wisely  selected  by  a  preceding  Em- 
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peror,  things  might  go  on  almost  as  well  as  under  a 
capable  arhiiini!>trator  like  Hadrian,  or  a  conscientious 
one  like  Scvems  Alexander'.  The  number  of  consti- 
tutions enacted  was  enormous,  judging  not  only  from 
what  ihc  Empire  must  have  needed,  but  from  ihc  laws.. 
or  fragments  of  laws,  which  remain  to  us  in  ihe  Codes 
of  Thcodosius  11  and  Justinian;  and  as  Ihe  legislative 
action,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Magistrates  (othvr 
than  the  Emperor),  had  almost  wholly  ceased  after  Ha- 
drian's time,  while  the  local  rules  and  customs  of  the 
provinces  tended  to  be  more  and  more  superseded  by 
the  law  of  the  ruling  city,  legislation  may,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  period,  have  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished in  volume. 

The  good  and  bad  points  of  a  system  which  commits 
the  making  of  laws  lo  an  absolute  sovereign  are  easily 
summed  up.  Autocratic  power  is  the  most  swift  and 
efficient  of  all  instruments  for  effecting  reforms.  Used 
with  skill,  tact,  and  moderation,  it  can  confer  incalculable 
benefits  on  a  country.  To  be  able  at  your  pleasure  to 
abolish  obsolete  institutions,  to  curtail  the  oScasive 
privileges  of  a  class,  to  override  vested  interests,  to  re- 
move needless  anomalies  and  antiquated  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, to  simplify  the  law  by  condensing  a  confused 
mass  of  statutory  provisions,  or  expressing  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  cases  in  a  single  enactment,  and  to  do 
all  this  without  the  trouble  of  justifying  your  enlightened 
piu^Ktses  to  the  dull  and  the  ignorant,  or  of  mitigaling 
hostility  by  concessions  and  compromises  whkh  ruin 
the  s)-mmctrj'  and  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  your 
scheme — this  is  indeed  a  delighifid  prospect  for  the  law 
reformer.  The  power  of  trjing  experiments  is  seduc- 
tive to  the  philanthropist  or  the  philosopher,  for  there 
are  many  proUems  which  ought  to  be  attacked  by  ex- 
perimental  methods,  since  nothing  but  an  experiment 
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can  test  th<  merit  of  a  promising  plan.  Yet  experiments 
are  just  the  ihinRs  which  in  popularly  governed  coun- 
tries it  is  rarely  possible  to  try,  becau&e  ihc  bulk  of  man- 
kind, being  unscientific,  will  »cUlom  permit  a  thing  to 
be  tried  till  it  has  been  provcfl  to  be  nut  merely  worth 
trying  but  absolutely  necessary,  while  when  it  lias  been 
tried,  and  has  not  worked  well,  it  i»  almost  as  hard  to 
persuade  them  either  to  vary  it  or  to  drop  it  altogether. 
To  tell  the  multitude  that  the  scheme  you  propose  may 
fail,  thot:gli  you  tliinW  it  worth  trying,  is  to  discredit 
it  in  their  eyes.  To  admit  that  it  has  failed  is  to  destroy 
your  own  credit  (or  the  future. 

So  again,  if  it  is  a  question  of  improving  the  form  and 
expression  of  the  law,  an  absolute  monarch  evidently 
enjoys  the  finest  possible  opportunities  of  creating  a 
perfect  system.  He  can  command  all  ihc  highest  legal 
ability  of  the  State.  He  can  bestow  upon  his  commis- 
sion of  legislators  or  codificrs  the  widest  discretion. 
When  they  have  finished  their  work  he  can  subject  it 
to  any  criticism  he  pleases  before  enacting  it  as  law. 
When  he  enacts  it,  he  can  abolish  all  pre-existing  law  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Even  afterwards  he  can  readily 
correct  any  faults  that  may  have  been  discovered,  can 
suppress  old  editions,  can  provide  means  by  which  the 
law  shall  be  regularly  from  time  to  lime  amended,  so 
that  all  new  statutes  and  all  interpreting  decisions  shall 
be  incorporated  with  it  or  appended  as  supplements  to 
it.  Few  are  the  philanthropic  enthusiasts,  few  are  the 
theoretical  codifiers,  who  have  not  sighed  for  an  Auto- 
crat to  carry  out  their  large  designs. 

According  to  that  law  of  compensation  which  obtains 
in  all  human  affairs  these  advantages  arc  beset  by  corre- 
sponding dangers.  Ease  begets  confidcQCc,  confidence 
degenerates  into  laxity  and  recklessness.  As  the  laws 
of  metre  and  rhyme  help  the  versifier  by  forcing  him 
to  study  and  polish  hi&  diction,  so  he  who  is  not  now 
and  then  stopped  by  obstacles  is  apt  to  advance  too 
C|uickly,  and  may  not  consider  whither  he  is  going.    If 
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30  error  can  be  readily  recalled  it  is  lightly  ventured, 
and  the  Kasly  legislator  discovers  too  late  that  it  is  not 
ihc  same  thing  to  recall  an  error  as  never  to  have  com- 
mitted it.  In  the  field  of  legislation  the  danger  of  doing 
too  much  is  a  serious  danger,  not  only  because  the 
chances  of  error  are  manifold',  but  because  (he  law 
ought  to  undergo  as  few  bold  and  sudden  changes  as 
possible.  Ti\e  natural  procesj  whereby  the  new  circum- 
stances, new  conditions,  new  commercial  and  social  re- 
lalion.i  that  are  always  springing  up  become  recogniz«^d 
in  custom  and  dealt  with  by  juridical  science  before 
direct  legislation  impresses  a  definite  form  upon  the 
rules  tliat  arc  to  lix  them — this  process  is  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  safe  way  by  which  a  nation  can  create 
a  refined  and  harmonious  legal  system.  Even  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  law  is  apt  to  suGFcr  if  legislation  becomes 
too  easy,  for  the  impatient  autocrat  may  well  be  tempted, 
when  some  defect  has  been  discovered,  to  change  it 
forthwith,  and  then  to  find  thai  the  change  has  been  loo 
sweeping,  so  that  steps  must  be  taken  backward,  with 
the  result  of  rendering  doubtful  or  invalid  transactions 
which  have  occurred  in  ihe  meantime.  If  these  dangers 
are  to  be  avoided,  it  must  be  by  entrusting  legislation  to 
Ihe  hands  of  advisers  not  only  learned  and  skilful  but 
alM)  of  a  con.'iervativc  spirit.  In  war  and  politics  bold- 
ness is  quite  as  needful  as  caution,  but  in  reforming  the 
law  of  a  country  the  risk  of  going  too  slow  is  less  serious 
than  lliat  of  going  loo  fast. 

These  observations  are  illustrated  by  the  course  of 
events  at  Rome.  At  first,  while  the  magistrates  were 
still  hard  at  work  in  building  up  the  law  by  their  Edicts, 
and  the  jurists  no  less  active  in  developing  it  on  con- 
servative lines  by  their  rcspwisa  and  treatises,  the  Em- 
perors used  their  legislative  power  sparingly  because 
they  were  guided  by  accomplished  lawyers.  Compara- 
tively few  constitutions  are  cited  from  the  days  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian,  and  even  from  those  of  the  Antonincs. 
These  eonslitutions  are  short,  clear,  precise,  introduc- 
ing only  lho>)e  new  ntles  or  deciding  only  those  ques- 
tion* wiiich  il  was  necessary  to  establish  or  deal  with. 
After  the  lime  of  Diocletian',  when  the  powers  of  the 
old  magistrates  had  withered  away  and  the  fountain  of 
juristic  genius  had  dried  up,  direct  legislation  became 
far  more  copious,  and  began  to  range  more  widely  over 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Serviceable  it  certainly  was  in 
the  way  of  abolition,  for  there  was  much  to  be  abolished. 
Rut  it  tended  to  become  always  more  and  more  rash 
and  heedless  in  its  dealings  with  the  pre-existing  law. 
Apart  from  the  harshness  or  bad  economics  which  fre- 
cjuently  marred  its  provisions,  it  was  often  injudicious 
in  matters  of  pure  legal  science.  If  in  some  cases  it 
cleared  the  ground  of  antiquated  rules  and  forms,  in 
others  it  merely  shore  away  abruptly  and  inartistically 
the  more  conspicuously  inconvenient  applications  of  an 
old  doctrine,  while  leaving  the  doctrine  itself  to  create 
future  difficulty.  It  acted  too  much  with  reference  to 
the  particular  evil  dealt  with,  too  little  with  a  view  to 
the  law  as  a  whole.  It  was.  in  a  word,  too  immindfnl  of 
thai  elcgantia.  that  inner  harmony  and  consistency  with 
principle  which  had  been  always  before  the- eyes  of  the 
elder  jurists.  Legal  style  and  diction  experienced  a 
similar  declension.  From  and  after  the  dayit  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  language  of  imperial  ordinances  grows  more 
and  more  rhetorical,  pompous,  and  turgid.  The  imperial 
utterances  had  never  emulated  the  scrupulous  exacti- 
tude and  technicality  of  the  republican  legrs.  But  they 
were,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire,  simple 
and  concise.  Afterwards,  while  becoming  more  prolix 
they  became  also  less  exact.  These  faults  are.  to  be  sure, 
not  mainly  due  to  the  more  palpably  despotic  position 
of  the  Emperor,  hut  rather  to  the  steady  deterioration 
of  juri<lical  and  literary  capacity  which  mark  these  later 
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centuriGs.  That  the  dcclin*  was  less  evident  in  the  de- 
partment of  law  than  in  most  other  branches  of  intel- 
lectual life  may  be  ascribed,  |>artly  to  the  nature  of  the 
ftubject,  which  docs  not  invite  florid  treatment,  partly  to 
ihc  ahtence  of  Greek  rhetorical  models,  Greek  being 
eminently  the  language  of  rhetoric,  partly,  perhaps,  also 
to  the  influence  of  the  two  great  law  schools  of  Beyrut 
and  Constantinople,  and  to  the  fact  lliat  the  writings  by 
wliicli  the  lawyer's  mind  was  fonned  were  still  the  ad- 
mirable works  of  the  luminarieR  of  the  early  Empire. 
Still  the  fall  is  a  great  one.  How  much  more  repellent 
is  the  extreme  of  over-ripe  laxity  than  the  extreme  of 
primitive  stiffness  may  be  felt  by  any  one  who  will 
compare  the  weak  and  wordy  'New  Constitutions' 
(Novels)  of  Justinian  with  the  crabl>ed  strength  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  abrogated  by  Justinian  himself  after  a 
thousand  years  of  reverence.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one 
fault  which  the  later  imperial  legislation  may  appear  to 
have  avoided  when  wc  compare  it  with  that  of  modemj 
England  or  America.  It  goes  much  less  into  dctaiUT 
It  does  not  seek  to  exhaust  possible  cases,  and  provide 
for  every  one  of  them.  Tliis  merit,  however,  is  due,  not 
so  much  lo  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  draftsmen, 
as  to  the  range  of  power  allowed  to  Roman  officials  and 
judges,  and  to  the  faint  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  subject.  The  tedious  minuteness  of  modem 
English  and  American  statutes,  if  it  grieves  the  scientific 
lawyer,  is  after  all  a  laudable  recognition  and  expression 
of  that  respect  for  personal  liberty  and  jealousy  of  the 
action  of  the  executive  which  have  distinguished  the 
English  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlamie.  Thus  that 
which  mighl  appear  to  be  an  excellence  of  the  later  im- 
perial legislation  in  point  of  form  is  seen  to  be  an  evil  in' 
point  of  substance,  for  it  is  due.  not  to  any  superiority 
of  legal  skill,  but  to  the  existence  of  an  autocracy  which^ 
did  not  care  to  limit  the  discretion  of  its  subordinat 
officers. 
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IX.    DiKBCT  Leoislation  is  Enolanii: 
Parliahent. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  organ  of  direct 
legislation  in  England,  and  the  work  which  that  organ 
turns  out.  Here  again  I  must  turn  away  from  the  large 
field  of  historical  inquiry.  The  history  of  EoRiish  sta- 
tutes, their  development  out  of  petitions  addressed  to 
the  sovereign  in  his  (ireat  Council,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  drafted,  debated,  and  passed,  the  rules  of 
interpretation  which  have  obtained  regarding  them, 
their  influence  at  different  epochs  upon  the  growth  of 
the  Common  Law,  the  development  and  value  of  the 
functions  of  non-ollicial  members  of  Parliament  in  pre- 
paring them  and  getting  them  passed,  the  decay  of  those 
functions  which  the  last  few  years  have  seen — all  these 
would  supply  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  not 
merely  for  an  essay  but  for  a  treatise.  But  seeing  how 
long  we  have  had  to  wait  for  a  philosophical  history 
of  the  law  of  England  in  general,  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  particular  department  still  waits  for  its 
historian '. 

In  England  there  has  been,  through  the  long  course 
of  our  history,  only  one  organ  of  Direct  Legislation,  viz- 
the  Great  Council  of  the  nation.  It  began  as  a  Primary 
Assembly  of  all  freemen.  It  passed,  between  the  time 
of  Alhclstan  and  that  of  Henry  III,  through  a  phase  in 
which  it  had,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  to 
the  practical  limitation  of  its  inemhership,  almost  ceased 
to  he  Primary  in  fact,  though  its  theoretical  character, 
as  embracing  the  whole  people,  had  not  been  abrogated. 
Since  the  time  of  Edward  I  it  has  consisted  of  two 
branches,  one  of  which  is  Primary,  the  other  Reprc- 
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seniaiive;  and  this  present  phase  is  evidently  drawing 
to  its  end. 

Thiid  the  history  of  Direct  Legislation  in  England 
stands  contrasted  with  the  history  of  such  legi>lalion 
in  Rome  in  two  points:  (i)  that  wc  in  England  have 
always  had  an  organ  whivh  in  intendment  of  law  was 
the  same  from  beginning  to  end,  and  admittedly  su> 
preme;  and  (a)  that  wc  have  never  had  more  than  one 
organ  at  the  same  time,  whereas  at  Rome  the  theoreti- 
cally complete  and  unrestricted  legislative  power  of  the 
popular  assemWy  coexisted,  for  a  time,  with  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  theoretically  complete 
and  unrestricted  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  co- 
existed for  a  certain  t>enod  with  the  legislative  power 
(stronger,  but  at  first  carefully  disguised)  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  two  organs  of 
direct  legislation  as  each  complete  and  supreme:  yet 
such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  theory  of  the  Roman 
law.  We  in  England  came  near  having  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  days  when  the  Crown  claimed,  and  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  exert,  a  power  of  le^slating 
apart  from  Parliament  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  permis- 
sion by  Parliament.  But  this  power  was  never  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  law. 

Thc  Parliament  of  the  I'niled  Kingdom  and  that  eld- 
est and  strongest  of  its  numerous  progeny,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  seem  at  first  sight  well  composed 
and  admirably  equipped  for  securing  legislation  which 
shall  be  excellent  in  point  both  of  Substance  and  of 
Form.  As  to  excellence  of  Substance,  these  assemblies 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  such  laws  as  the  people  wish 
and  nced>  for  they  are  popular  in  character,  gixing  full 
expression  to  the  wishes  of  all  classes,  and  enabling 
any  person  or  section  aggrieved  by  existing  defects  in 
the  law  to  slate  his  complaints  and  suggest  a  remedy 
for  them.  The  British  Parliament,  moreover,  consists 
of  two  Houses,  one  of  which,  while  deficieni  in  th« 
strength  thai  comes  from  popular  electioa.  U  by  its 
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composition  capable  of  looking  at  questions  trom  a 
point  of  view  iinlikc  that  of  tlic  Lower  House.  It  con- 
tains many  men  of  great  ability  and  knowledge  of  affairs, 
so  that  it  could  well  di^diarge  (if  so  disposed)  the  func- 
tions of  criticism  and  revision.  So  the  American  Con- 
gress has  also  the  advantage  of  being  composed  of  two 
branches,  either  of  which  can  criticize  and  ametid  the 
bills  passed  by  the  other. 

As  regards  excellence  of  Form,  which  is  that  with 
which  we  arc  here  specially  concerned,  several  notable 
merits  may  be  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament,  Tlic 
House  of  Lords,  as  has  been  just  observed,  contains 
among  the  fifty  or  sixty  persons  (out  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred members)  who  habitually  attend  its  sittings  not 
a  few  possessing  intellectual  power  and  practical  ex- 
perience, with  (usually)  some  seven  or  eight  distin- 
guished lawyers,  the  flower  of  the  legal  profession. 
Being  a  representative  body,  the  House  of  Commons 
contains  persons  who  arc  presumably  above  the  average 
in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
intellectual  capacity.  Among  these  there  are  to  be  found 
many  men  (though  a  smaller  proportion  than  is  found 
in  the  American  Congress  or  in  some  colonial  legisla- 
tures) who  possess  a  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  specially  well  fitted 
to  amend  them,  while  at  the  same  time  any  such  ten- 
dency as  professional  men  might  have  to  indulge  in  mere 
technicalities  is  Hkcly  to  be  corrected  by  the  presence  of 
a  majority  of  laymen.  They  deliberate  in  full  publicity, 
and  thereby  can  obtain  from  all  quarters  suggestions 
thai  may  direct  or  help  them.  They  are  responsible  to 
those  who  have  sent  them  up,  and  who  can  closely 
watch  their  conduct.  Ample  opportunities  arc  provided 
for  the  dbcussion  of  every  measure,  and  for  curing  any 
defect  which  may  lurk  in  any  Bill  brought  forward  either 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  liable  through  their  posi- 
tion to  a  fire  of  hostile  criticism,  or  by  a  private  mem- 
ber.   Every  Bill  has  to  pass  through  seven  stages  in 
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the  House  o(  Commons',  and  six  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  at  each  of  these  sta^s  it  may  be  debated  at  indefi- 
nite length  '.  That  must  be,  one  would  think,  either  a 
very  trivial  or  a  strangely  hidden  blemish  which  escapes 
the  notice  of  keen,  experienced,  and  often  unfriendly 
critics  on  twelve  successive  occasions  '.  Could  any  ma- 
chinery be  better  adapted  to  secure  that  the  laws  passed 
shall  he  expressed  in  the  most  clear  and  precise  terms, 
tiiat  each  ^hall  be  well  arranged  and  self-consistent,  that 
every  new  Matute  shall  be  properly  filled  into  those  that 
have  gone  before,  and  shall,  in  effecting  any  change,  re- 
peal expressly  the  parts  of  previous  statutes  which  it 
affects,  so  as  to  provide  against  possible  uncertainty  or 
diKrepancy? 

Why  is  it  then  that  we  hear  so  many  complaints  about 
the  condition  of  the  laws  of  England  as  to  the  number 
of  points  wliich  remain  unsettled,  as  to  the  confusion 
in  which  some  great  departmenu  of  law  lie,  as  to  ibe 
undue  length  of  our  statutes,  their  obscurity,  their  in- 
consistencies, their  omissions?  I  do  not  iiHjuire  to  what 
extent  these  complaints  are  well  founded.  It  is  enough 
lo  note  that  they  proceed  not  merely  from  scientific 
jurists,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  enamoured  of  an 
impossible  ideal,  but  from  such  practical  men  as  com- 
pose our  commercial  classes,  such  technically  compe- 
tent as  well  as  practical  men  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 

Somewhat  similar  complaints  are  made  in  (he  United 
States.  The  meltH>ds  of  legishtion  used  there  are  gene- 
rally similar  lo  those  of  Britain,  both  in  the  Federal 
Congress  and  in  the  forty-fiYc  Sute  Legislatures,  and 
evcr>-  one  of  these  bodies  consists  of  two  Houses,  each 
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jealous  of  Itie  otli«r.  The  chief  difference  U  that  the 
Americans  consohdate  their  statutes  at  certain  inter- 
vab,  so  (hat  the  i^tutute  law,  both  Federal  and  State,  is 
brought  within  a  smaller  compa<^s  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Subject  to  this  and  to  some  minor  dissimi- 
lariticii,  the  remarks  which  follow  on  the  causes  why 
liritish  legislation  is  less  pci^cct  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  elaborate  machinery  pro\ndcd  for  producing  it 
apply  to  the  United  States  also  '. 

The  methods  of  British  legislation,  and  the  dangers 
incident  to  those  methods,  arc  exactly  the  opposite  to 
tliosc  which  we  have  noted  in  Rome.  Both  under  the 
Republic,  when  statutes  were  passed  at  the  instance  of 
a  magistrate  with  no  possibility  of  amendment  by  the 
Assembly,  and  under  the  later  Empire,  when  the  mo- 
narch or  his  advisers  could  issue  a  law  with  as  much 
case  and  as  little  personal  fear  of  consequences  as  a 
counsel  can  draw  a  will  or  the  articles  of  a  joint  stock 
company,  no  provision  was  made  for  independent  criti- 
cism, nor  for  discussion,  nor  for  the  interposition  of 
delays.  The  excellence  of  the  law  depended  on  the  per- 
son who  prepared  and  proposed  it,  and  on  him  alone'; 
and  the  law  could  be  issued  to  take  elTect  as  soon  as 
the  Assembly  had  given  its  one  vote  or  the  Emperor 
his  one  signature.  The  Senate  could  indeed  debate  and 
might  amend  the  forms  of  decrees  submitted  to  it,  but 
I  as  it  was  really  a  mere  instrument  in  the  Emperor's  hand 

it  exercised  these  powers  very  sparingly. 
I  With  us  in  England  the  opportunities  for  debate,  for 

I^K  resistance,  and  for  amendment  arc  so  ample  as  to  pre- 
^H  vent  many  things  from  being  done  which  ought  to  be 
f  done,  and  to  impress  an  unscientific  cumbrousness.  pro- 

^H  lixity,  and  inelegance  upon  most  of  the  work  we  turn 

^H         out.    Too  many  persons  are  concerned,  and  few  of  them 
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>  Ai  W  the  >cliu1  raithcxi*  snil  ililHcuUlei  of  ParlUmmUfT  leRlilaUon,  we  [he 
immrtrliiii  ■mi  careful  AnalyvU  omulnal  In  Sir  C.  P.  Ubm'tZ^^Ai/Air  JtfrMWi 
mmdnrmi,  rhap.  i 

■  Alihoneh,  t%  ohwrvnl  >Ik>t*.  ih'  Rmprmr  alight.  I<  he  liked,  cauK  ■  dnii 
CoiwIlvEion  i4>  he  debated  In  hU  C-owdntorf- 
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have  any  care  or  taste  for  technical  excellence.  Tlie 
House  of  Commons  is  overloaded  with  work,  some  of 
it  work  which  it  had  better  not  attempt,  but  which  it 
does  attempt  in  deference  to  the  clamorous  demands 
of  particular  sections  of  opinion,  A  rcl'omi  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law  excites  litlle  intcresl  unless  tt  has 
either  some  political  (m-.  party)  importance,  or  has  a 
considerable  pressure  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  A 
reform  in  the  form  and  expression  of  the  law,  having 
neither  of  these  forces  to  back-  it  up.  excites  no  interest 
at  all.  Accordingly  it  is  neglected,  for  a  Ministry  a 
disposed  to  think  first  of  pleasing  its  own  supporters, 
Ihen  of  winning  popular  favour  in  general,  and  accord- 
ingly gives  the  time  at  its  disposal  to  measures  deemed 
likely  to  secure  for  it  political  advantage. 

Private  (i.e.  imotHcial)  members  of  Parliament  might 
supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  Ministry  by  bringing  for- 
ward and  passing  modest  and  useful  Bills,  calculated 
cither  to  remove  minor  defects  in  the  substance  of  the 
law  or  to  improve  its  form.  But  the  Ministry  now  com- 
mands so  large  a  part  of  the  available  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  opportunities  given  to  members 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  other  members'  bills  are 
so  abundant,  that  hardly  anything  can  be  accomphshed 
by  an  unofficial  member.  In  the  United  Stales,  where 
all  members  arc  unofficial,  the  despotism  of  the  British 
Ministry,  which  after  all  is  a  responsible  despotism,  is 
replaced  by  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the  Com- 
mittees, which  arc  as  much  disposed  as  is  a  British 
Ministry  to  be  swayed  by  sectional  pressure  or  by  the 
prospect  of  political  gain. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  is  too  large  for  dis- 
cussing what  may  be  called  the  technical  or  formal  part 
of  legislation.  Its  debates  in  Committee  on  points  of 
substance  are  often  excellent.  But  it  cares  little  for 
harmony,  propriety,  and  conciseness  of  language.  If  an 
inexperienced  enthusiast  for  Icfjal  symmetry  observes, 
in  proposing  an  amendment,  that  his  terms  will  not  affect 
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the  substance,  ihougli  they  will  improve  the  form,  of 
the  dau&e,  he  i*  impatiently  rebuked  for  occupying  the 
lime  of  the  House  with  what  "  will  make  no  diflorcnco.' 
On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  substance  are  constantly 
made  in  Committee  which  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  form  of  the  measure  worse  than  when  it  came  from 
the  draftsman's  hands.  Clauses  are  put  in  or  struck  out, 
exceptions  are  added,  references  to  other  statutes  are 
inserted,  which  make  the  sense  of  the  enactment  diffi- 
cult to  follow  and  its  construction  uncertain.  Some- 
times these  faults  arc  corrected  in  that  later  considera- 
tion which  is.  called  the  Report  stage.  Sometimes  they 
are  not,  either  because  they  have  escaped  notice,  or 
because  the  Ministry  are  in  a  hurry,  and  do  not  wish  to 
risk  the  further  raising  of  questions  likely  to  give 
trouble.  The  House  of  Lords  ought  to  correct  all  such 
blemishes.  But  it  seldom  does  so,  either  from  indo- 
lence, or  because  it  docs  not  wish  to  difTer  with  the 
House  of  Commons  except  where  it  has  some  class  in- 
terest, political  or  economic,  to  contend  for.  In  fact, 
that  function  of  revision  which  modem  theory  attri- 
butes to  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  discharged. 

The  facilities  which  Parliamentary  proccdiu-c  affords 
for  delaying  the  progress  of  Bills  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  so  ample,  not  to  say  profuse,  that  the  practice 
has  grown  up  of  drafting  Bills,  not  in  the  form  most 

I  scientifically  appropriate,  but  in  that  which  makes  it 
easiest  for  them  to  be  carried  through  under  the  fire 
of  debate.  To  lay  down  those  broad,  clear,  simple  pro- 
positions of  principle  which  conduce  to  the  intelligibility 
and  symmetry  of  the  law  is  to  invite  opposition,  and  to 
make  the  process  of  opposing  easier  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  resist,  but  have  not  the  technical  knowledge 
needed  for  a  minute  discussion.  To  bury  a  principle  out 
of  sight  under  a  mass  of  details ;  to  avoid  the  declara- 
tion of  a  principle  by  enacting  a  number  of  small  pro- 
visions, which  cover  most  of  the  practically  important 
points,  yet  do  not  amount  to  the  declaration  of  a  new 
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general  rule;  to  insert  a  titittiber  of  exceptions,  not  in 
themselves  deurablc,  but  calculated  to  avert  threatened 
hostility;  to  hide  a  substantial  change  under  the  cloak 
of  a  n-fcrcnce  to  some  previous  Act  which  is  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Act  proposed  to  be  passed;  to  deal 
with  some  parts  of  a  subject  in  one  year,  and  postpone 
some  other  jjarts  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  measure 
next  year,  while  leaving  yet  other  parts  to  the  chances 
of  the  future,  though  all  ought  to  have  been  included 
in  one  enactment : — these  arc  expedients  which  are  re- 
pellent to  the  scientific  conscience  of  the  draftsman,  but 
which  are  forced  on  him  by  the  wishes  of  the  Minister 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  flill  and  who  foresees  both  the 
objections  that  will  be  taken  to  it  and  the  opportunities 
for  obstructing  it  which  parliamentary  procedure  af- 
fords. Yet  the  Minister  may  well  plead  that,  with  the 
limited  time  at  hin  disposal,  these  expedients  are  essen- 
tial lo  the  passing  of  his  Bill.  Any  one  can  see  what 
complication,  what  obscurity,  what  uncertainty  in  the 
law  must  needs  result  from  this  way  of  amending  it. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  otu*  Enghsh  statute  law 
is  more  bulky  and  even  more  unscientific  in  its  form 
(whatever  the  excellence  of  its  matter)  than  was  the 
statute  law  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  Tbeodosius  11. 
and  afterwards  Justinian,  set  themselves  to  call  order 
out  of  chaos.  No  Theodosius  11,  no  Justinian,  need  be 
looked  for  in  England.  Yet  much  might  be  done  to 
reduce  the  existing  statutes  into  a  more  manageable 
mass,  and  something  to  improve  the  form  in  whidi  they 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  The 
work,  prexnously  in  the  hands  of  the  Statute  Law 
.mission,  has  since  that  body  cante  lo  an  end  beea  en- 
trusted  lo  another  body  called  the  Statute  Law  C« 
mittee,  which  is  conducting  a  general  revision  oi 
statutes.  1 1  has  Umed  a  Revised  Edition  eomiin  4own 
to  A.D.  18S6.  and  under  its  uupiccs  a  luuubcf  of  ncfal 
CoBSoKdation  Acts  have  been  passed,  whettby  tfe  Sta- 
tnle  Law.  and  in  a  tew  tastaacc»  tbe  Coannao  Law ; 
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relating  to  particular  departments  has  been  brought  to- 
gether and  enacted  as  an  orderly  whole.  The  more 
difficult  enteqjrisc  of  providing  better  methods  for  turn- 
ing out  new  law  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  scientifically 
ordered  form,  is  rarely  discussed,  even  by  lawyers,  and 
seems  to  excite  no  public  interest.  It  raises  many  diffi- 
cult questions  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of. 
so  I  will  be  content  with  observing  that  the  remedy  (or 
the  present  defects  of  liritish  statutes  which  seems  least 
inconsistent  with  our  parliamentary  methods,  would  be 
to  refer  each  Act,  after  it  had  passed  IxJth  Houses,  but 
before  it  received  the  royal  assent,  to  a  small  committee 
consisting  of  skilled  drafumeii  and  of  skilled  members 
of  both  Houses,  who  should  revise  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  in  such  wise  as,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  its  substance,  to  improve  Us  arrangement  and 
its  phraseology,  the  Act  being  formally  submitted  once 
more  to  both  Houses  before  the  royal  assent  was  given, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  a  change  of  sub- 
stance had  been  made.  It  is.  however,  unlikely  tliat 
Parliament  will  consent  to  any  proposal  of  this  nature; 
and  even  if  some  such  expedient  were  adopted  it  would, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  fail  to  remove  the  faults  above 
described,  because  they  arc  necessarily  incident  to  legis- 
lation by  large  assemblies  on  matters  which  excite  popu- 
lar feeling  and  involve  political  controversy. 


X.  Some  Reflections  sycoKSTED  bv  tuk  Histort 

or    LsCtSLATIOK. 


Tile  chief  reflections  which  a  study  of  Roman  and 
English  modes  of  law-making  seem  to  impress  upon  the 
inquirer's  mind  are  the  three  following. 

The  first  is  that  the  law  of  best  scientific  quality  is 
that  which  is  produced  slowly,  gradually,  tentatively, 
by  the  action  of  the  legal  profession.  At  Rome  tl  was 
produced  by  the  unofficial  jurists  under  the  Republic, 
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by  the  autliorized  jurists  under  Uie  earlier  Empire,  by 
the  magistrates  who  framed  and  went  on  consiantly 
revising  the  Edicts  from  the  time  of  the  Funic  Wars  to 
ihal  of  Hadrian,  In  England  it  has  bt-en  proiluced  by 
lh«  writers  of  text-books,  bnt  still  more  by  the  judges 
from  the  time  of  Glanvi)  and  Bracton  down  to  our  own 
day.  Onr  private  law  is  as  much  a  growth  of  (ime  as 
is  our  Constitution,  or  as  arc  onr  ideas  on  such  subjects 
as  economics  or  ethics.  What  has  been  true  of  the  past 
will  be  trnc  of  the  future;  and  though  wc  can  foresee 
no  changes  in  the  future  comparable  to  those  which 
have  built  up  the  existing  fabric  of  onr  law  out  of  the 
customs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wc  must  expect  the 
process  of  change  to  continue  as  long  as  life  itself,  and 
must  beware  lest  by  any  allempi  at  finality  wc  should 
check  a  development  which  is  the  necessary  concotititant 
of  health  and  energy. 

The  second  is  that  the  special  point  wherein  the 
Roman  system  had  an  advantage  over  our  own,  and 
indeed  over  that  of  all  modern  countries,  was  tlie  exist- 
ence of  an  organ  of  government  specially  cbarged  with 
the  duly  of  watching,  guiding,  and  from  time  to  lime 
summing  up  in  a  concise  form,  the  results  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  law.  Tlic  Praetor  with  his  Edict 
is  the  central  figure  in  Roman  legal  history,  and  a  unique 
figure  in  the  history  of  human  progress.  The  Roman 
statutes  of  the  Republic  were  not,  except  perhaps  in 
their  brevity,  superior  to  our  statutes  down  to  the  time 
of  George  III.  The  imperial  constitutions,  especially 
the  later  ones,  are  inferior  in  substance  and  perhaps 
not  better  in  form  than  our  later  English  statutes.  The 
treatises  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  if  ntorc  convenient  in 
point  of  form  than  our  volumes  of  Reports,  contained 
discussions  not  more  acute  and  subtle,  nor  so  great  a 
wealth  of  matter ;  and  they  were  not  more  free  from  dis- 
crepancies. But  neither  England  nor  the  United  States 
has  ever  had  or  can  have  any  one  who  could  conduct 
legal  reforms  in  such  a  way  as  did  the  Praetor. 
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A  third  reflection  is  that  th«  various  (JepaTtmcnts  of 
legislation  are  not  equally  well  suited  to  be  developed 
by  one  and  the  same  organ  of  legislation.  Administra- 
tive law  can  hardly  be  created  except  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  Slate,  whether  the 
monarch  or  the  Legislative  Assembly  acting  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Executive.  In  every  country  that  kind  of 
law  has  been  so  created,  and  its  growth  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  late  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  State. 
As  the  need  for  a  more  elaborate  civil  and  military 
administration  increases,  so  does  the  organ  appropriate 
for  legislating  on  such  matters  become  evolved.  A  very 
large  part  of  recent  legislation  in  England '  and  in  the 
United  Stales  belongs  to  this  category,  and  similarly 
a  large  part  of  the  Codes  of  Tlieodosius  II  and  of  Jus- 
tinian are  filled  by  such  matters. 

A  system  of  procedure,  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
judicial  machinery  required  to  work  it,  may  be  created 
either  by  the  direct  legislative  action  of  ihe  supreme 
power,  or  by  custom  and  the  action  of  the  Courts.  Both 
at  Rome  and  in  England  it  was  through  usage  and  by 
the  Courts  themselves  that  the  earlier  system  was  slowly 
moulded:  both  al  Rome  and  in  England  it  was  direct 
legislation  tliat  established  the  later  system.  Functions 
discharged  by  both  the  Praetor  and  the  Chancellor  are 
the  offspring  of  custom  and  not  of  statute.  But  th« 
judicial  system  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  procedure  by  formulae  (established  by  the 
Lex  Achutia  probably  about  B.C.  200)  and  the  criminal 
quacslioncs  pcrpetiiae  of  the  later  Republic,  and  simi- 
larly all  the  changes  made  in  English  procedure  and 
the  English  Courts  during  the  last  two  centuries,  cul- 
minating in  the  sweeping  reconstruction  effected  by 
the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  were  the  work  of  direct 
legislation. 

Criminal  law  ha-i  everywhere  grown  out  of  Custom, 
and  has  in  all  civiHxed  States  been  largely  dealt  with  by 

■  Accordlnc  uSlr  C-  P.  Iltwn  f*f.  itf.)  aln«-umh*. 
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direct  legislation.  In  most  European  countries  it  has 
b«n  codified  by  statute,  to  the  general  satisfaction  o( 
the  people;  and  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  shows  that  English  criminal  law  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  so  treated.  Thus  we  may  say  that  alt  the 
branches  of  law  which  1  have  enumerated  are  fit  matters 
for  direct  legislation  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  less 
fit  to  be  left  to  jurists  and  magistrates. 

As  to  private  law  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
the  law  of  property,  of  inheritance,  of  contracts,  of  tortg, 
and  so  forth,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  was 
at  Rome  and  is  in  England  the  offspring  of  Custom,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  usages  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
reflections  and  discussions  of  lawyers,  bringing  these 
usages  into  a  precise  shape  and  developing  them  in 
points  of  detail,  together  with  the  decisions  of  judges 
stamping  them  as  recogniied  in  those  points  of  detail  as 
well  as  in  their  general  principles.  As  time  went  on, 
direct  legislation  \vas  more  and  more  resorted  to  both  at 
Rome  and  in  England  cither  to  define  or  to  change  the 
law  which  jurists,  magistrates,  and  judges  had  wrought 
out  of  materials  provided  by  custom.  It  was  often 
necessary,  because  there  were  faults  in  the  law  which 
the  Courts  had  not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the 
wish,  to  alter.  Yet  direct  legi-^lation  has  seldom  beeo 
successful  except  cither  in  expunging  such  faults,  or  in 
systematizing  what  was  already  well  .'.ettled.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  modem  law  of  negotiable  instruments, 
built  up  by  the  custom  of  merchants  and  the  Courts,  and 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  statute  rill  nearly  every 
question  had  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  lawyers 
in  the  course  of  judicial  practice,  with  the  law  of  Joint 
Sttvck  Companies,  which  is  mainly  the  product  of  direct 
legislation.  The  former  is  as  definite  and  practically 
convenient  as  the  latter  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 
ll  is  quite  true  that  the  latter  topic  is  one  which  could 
not  well  have  been  left  to  usage  and  the  Courts.  Yet 
such  a  comparison  indicates  the  difficulties  which  coti- 
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front  a  legislature  when  it  attempts  to  create  dc  turvo, 
that  is  to  say,  on  general  principles  and  without  much 
help  from  aistoni.  The  law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
with  limited  liability  is  one  of  those  departments  which 
needs  to  be  treated  by  the  method  of  constant  experi- 
ment, varying  from  time  to  time  the  remedies  needed 
against  the  new  forms  in  which  fraud  and  trickcr)-  ap- 
pear, and  meeting  by  fresh  provisions  the  devices  by 
which  crafty  men  evade  the  rules  intended  to  protect 
the  unwary'. 

A  magistrate  like  the  Roman  Praetor  might  perhaps 
deal  with  such  a  branch  of  law  more  effectively  than 
can  either  an  English  judge  or  the  English  Parliament 
— more  effectively  than  a  judge,  because  his  powers 
would  be  wider:  more  effectively  than  Parliament,  be- 
cause l>c  could  more  promptly  and  easily  drop  3  pro- 
vision which  had  proved  inefficient,  and  try  the  working 
of  a  new  one  without  purporting  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  some 
branches  of  the  law  are  much  more  fit  than  others  to 
be  embodied  in  a  code,  and  that  the  discussions,  more 
frequent  and  more  animated  thirty  years  ago  than  they 
are  to-day,  as  to  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  codifica- 
tion, ought  to  have  distinguished  more  carefully  than 
they  did  between  the  adaptability  to  diverse  depart- 
ments of  law  of  a  system  of  rules  enacted  in  a  form 
intended  to  be  final.  We  may  hope  to  have  some  light 
upon  this  subject  from  the  working  of  the  new  German 
Code.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  society 
in  which  the  ideas  and  habits  that  relate  to  any  one  side 
of  its  life  are  changing — a.'i  for  instance  those  relating  to 
the  civil  status  of  women  have  changed  in  England 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  in  which  the  methods  of 
business  are  changing,  as  those  relating  to  joint  stock 

■  II  mult.  hoiKVcr.  I>«  iaat<3  thai  ihf  dlMcultln  nhlrli  virroun^  ihln  muM  an- 
MtlifActory  branctl  of  our  Uw  irr  pxnfy  diir  ti  (lie  rcctirrintj  ircdmon  (■!  Iwodif- 
l«r«ni  thimln.  Ihat  nf  CiuTd/ rM/Ur  del  the  buyer  bcMunt  anil  ihuiwlilih  nouU 
euct  ii#rrWns^^i<tlicaiiiplcUK«ud  (jilth>  from  acQistuny  promoter  srdlrecUr 
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enterprise  have  changed  both  in  England  and  America 
— does  ill  to  stereotype  in  a  form  difficult  to  amend  the 
particular  legal  rules  which  govern  it  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, however  adequately  that  form  may  for  the  moment 
embody  the  substance  of  those  rules. 


XV 

THE  HISTORY  OV  LEGAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AT  ROME  AND  IN 
ENGLAND 


In  ihe  last  preceding  Essay  the  organs  of  legislation, 
and  the  methods  whereby  they  were  worked  at  Rome 
and  in  England  respectively,  were  discnssc-d  and  eorn- 
pared.  A  consideration  of  the  course  which  legal  change 
took,  in  its  various  phases  of  development,  reform  or 
decay,  may  be  completed  by  inquiring  into  the  general 
canscs  and  forces  which  determined  and  gnidcd  the 
process  of  change.  To  justify  the  selection  of  Rome  and 
England  for  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  two 
points  only  in  which  the  history  of  institutions  in  these 
two  States  presents  a  remarkable  analoK\'.  Both  have 
been  singularly  independent  of  oiusidc  influences  in  the 
development  of  their  political  character  and  their  legal 
institutions.  The  only  influence  that  seriously  told  on 
Rome  was  that  of  the  Greeks:  yet  how  thoroughly 
Roman  all  the  institutions  that  ever  had  been  Roman 
remained  down  till  the  second  century  of  the  Empire, 
after  Hellenic  influence  had  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  been  playing  freely  and  fully  upon  literature  and 
thought!  So  English  institutions  have  been  far  less 
affected  by  external  influences  than  have  been  those  of 
any  other  part  of  European  Christendom.  In  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the  traces  of  Roman  do- 
minion were  never  obliterated,  and  Roman  law  too. 
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both  through  its  traditions  and  through  the  writings 
which  embody  il,  has  always  been  a  more  potent  factor 
than  it  ever  was  here.  These  countries  have,  moreover, 
borrowed  more  from  each  other  than  we  have  done  from 
any  one  of  them,  except,  perliaps,  in  the  days  when  Nor- 
mandy gave  a  Continental  linge  to  the  immature  feu- 
dality of  England.  And,  secondly,  both  Rome  and  Eng- 
land have  extended  their  institutions  over  vast  territories 
lying  beyond  their  own  limits.  Each  has  been  a  con* 
qucring  and  ruling  power,  and  the  process  by  which  each 
grew  into  a  World  State  from  being,  the  one  a  City  and 
the  other  a  group  of  small  but  widely  scattered  rural 
tribes,  offers  striking  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as 
of  contrast.  I  might  add  that  there  arc  similarities  in 
the  character  of  the  two  nations,  similarities  to  which 
their  success  in  contjuering  and  ruling  is  due.  But.  (or 
the  moment,  it  is  rather  to  law  and  institutions  than 
to  character  that  1  seek  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

Since  the  law  of  every  country  is  the  outcome  and 
result  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  that 
country  as  well  as  the  expression  of  its  intellectual 
capacity  for  dealing  with  these  conditions,  the  causes 
which  modify  the  law  are  usually  to  be  sought  in  changes 
which  have  iiassed  upon  economic  and  social  pheno- 
mena. When  new  relations  between  men  arise,  or  when 
the  old  relations  begin  to  pass  into  new  forms,  law  is 
called  in  to  adjust  them.  The  part  played  by  speculative 
theorists  or  by  scientific  reformers  who  wish  to  sec  (he 
law  made  more  clear  and  rational  is  a  relatively  small 
factor  in  legal  change,  and  one  which  operates  only  at 
rare  moments.  The  process  of  development,  if  not 
wholly  unconscious,  is  yet  spontaneous  and  irregular, 
.■Mteralions  arc  made,  not  upon  any  general  plan  or 
scheme,  but  as  and  when  the  need  for  them  becomes 
plain,  or  when  it  has  at  least  become  the  interest  of  some 
ruling  per j-on  or  class  to  make  them. 

The  relation  of  the  general  history,  political,  econo- 
mic, and  social,  to  changes  m  laws  and  institutioas  ■ 
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best  seeii  at  certain  definite  epoch*.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  in  nations  which  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
civilization  ihe  conditions  of  life,  and  the  relations  of 
men  and  classes  to  one  another,  never  remain  quite  the 
same  from  generation  to  generation.  Every  mechanical 
discovery,  every  foreign  war  or  domestic  insurrection, 
every  accession  or  loss  of  territory,  every  religious  or 
intellectual  movement  leaves  things  somewhat  different 
from  what  it  found  them.  Nevertheless,  though  the  pro- 
cess of  change  is.  except  in  savage  or  barbarous  peo- 
ples, practically  constant  and  uninterrupted,  it  becomes 
at  certain  particular  moments  much  more  swift  and  pal- 
pable, rushing,  so  to  speak,  through  rapids  and  over 
cataracts  instead  of  gliding  on  in  a  smooth  and  equable 
flow.  These  are  the  moments  when  a  nation,  or  its 
rulrr,  perceives  that  the  economic  or  social  transforma- 
tions which  have  been  taking  place  require  to  be  rccog- 
iii:eed  and  dealt  with  by  corresponding  changes  in  law 
and  institutions,  or  when  iomc  political  disturbance,  or 
shifting  of  power  from  one  class  or  group  to  another, 
supplies  the  occasion  for  giving  cffccl  to  views  or  scnti- 
mcnis  hitherto  repressed.  .Accordingly  it  is  profitable 
to  gix'e  special  attention  to  these  transitional  epochs, 
because  it  is  in  them  that  the  relation  between  causes 
and  consequences  can  be  studied  most  easily  and  on  the 
largest  scale.  Let  us  sec  what  arc  the  epochs  in  Roman 
ami  in  English  history  which  may  be  selected  as  those 
marked  by  conspicuous  legal  or  institutional  changes 
before  we  examine  the  relations  of  these  changes  to  the 
forces  which  brought  them  about. 

I.  Five  Chief  Epochs  or  Lkcal  Chancs  at  Rome. 


In  the  thousand  years  of  Roman  history  that  lie  be- 
tween the  first  authentic  records  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  city,  say  451  ».(,,  when  the  Dceemvtral  Com- 
mission, which  produced  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
was  appointed,  and  565  A.D.,  when  Justinian  died,  hav- 
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ing:  completed  his  work  of  codification  and  neve  Icgisia 
tion  ',  wc  may  single  out  five  such  epochs. 

I.  The  epoch  of  (he  Deccmviral  Legislation,  when 
iiuny  of  llic  o!(i  customs  of  the  nation,  which  had  been 
lor  the  mosc  pan  preserved  hy  oral  tradition,  were  writ- 
ten down,  being  no  doubt  modified  in  the  process. 

3.  The  days  of  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars,  when 
the  gTX)wth  of  popniation  and  trade,  the  increase  of  the 
mimbcr  of  fon-igtiers  rei^ident  in  Rome,  and  the  con- 
quest by  Rome  of  territories  outside  Italy,  began  to 
induce  the  development  of  the  Praetorship  as  an  office 
for  expanding  and  slowly  remodelling  the  law. 

^.  The  end  of  the  Republic  and  early  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, when  there  was  a  brilliant  development  of  juridical 
literature,  when  the  opinions  of  selected  jurists  received 
legal  authority  from  the  Emperor's  commission,  when 
the  Senate  was  substituted  for  the  popular  assembUes  a$ 
the  organ  of  legislation,  and  when  the  admtnistration  of 
the  provinces  was  resettled  on  a  better  baM« — oU  these 
changes  imlucing  a  more  rapid  progress  of  legal  refonn. 

4.  The  reigrts  of  Diocletian  and  Constantme.  wfacn 
imperial  1egi:'1alion  took  a  fresh  and  vtgamtit  rtaxt.  and 
when  the  triumph  of  Christianity  broi^ht  a  new.  a 
powerful,  and  a  widely  perraajre  (orre  into  Ibe  ScU  ctf 
politics  and  legntlattocL 

5.  The  re^n  of  JnstiTuan.  wben  tbe  ptaa  of 
ticw  whose  outlines  Jabus  Caesar  had  caocvivrd. 
wlucli  Tbeodositts  11  had  done  somrlWng  ta  ^btt 
was  at  bsl  completcfl  by  (be  inclnsion  at  the ' 
of  Rone  in  two  books  cauaaim^  At  jiA  wi 
ixMag  hv.  and  «fceB  nnr  swccpni 
eSected  by  new  legiafatioe. 

It  »  k&s  easy  to  fix  iqua  efocfe  of 
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change  in  English  legal  inatitution&  and  law,  because 
English  development  has  been  on  the  whole  more  gra- 
dual, and  because  the  territorial  limits  of  the  area  af- 
fected by  change  have  not  expanded  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  did  the  territories  that  obeyed  Rome. 
Rome  was  a  City  which  grew  to  be  ihc  civiliied  world: 
the  Urhs  became  Orbis  Tcrrarum.  The  English  were, 
and  remain,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Komhern  pari  of 
an  island,  and  beyond  its  limits  they  have  expanded 
(except  as  respects  Ireland),  not  by  taking  in  new  ter- 
ritories as  parts  of  their  State,  but  by  planting  semi- 
dependent  self-governing  Stales  which  reproduce  Eng- 
land ' .  However,  one  may.  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison 
with  Rome,  take  the  five  following  epochs  as  those  at 
which  the  process  of  change  became  the  most  swift  and 
the  most  effective  for  destruction  and  creation. 


II.  PtVB  ErocH!^  OP  Legal  Change  in  England. 

1.  The  time  of  Henry  H,  when  the  King's  Courts  be- 
came organizctl.  and  began  to  evolve  a  Common  Law 
for  the  whole  realm  out  of  the  mass  of  local  customs, 

2.  Tlic  times  of  Kdward  I  and  i£dward  HI.  when  the 
solidification  of  the  kingdom  saw  the  creation  of  a  partly 
representative  le^slature,  the  enactment  of  important 
statutes,  and  the  establishmcm  of  a  vigorous  organ  for 
the  development  and  amendment  of  the  law  in  the 
Chancellorship. 

3.  The  time  of  Henry  VIH  and  Edward  VI,  when  the 
progress  of  society  and  an  ecclesiastical  rcvoUilion 
caused  the  passing  of  several  sweeping  legal  reforms, 
separated  the  courts  and  the  law  of  England  from  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  had  influenced  it  in  com- 
mon mth  the  rest  of  Western  Christemloni,  .and  perma- 
nently reduced  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  of  clerical 
ideas. 

■  I  <1nRnilnr1udcIadI>ot(he  Cfowtt Coloal««. bcsuN tlie population «( IhNe 

litnni  F.atfllnh. 
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4.  The  epocli  of  the  Great  Civil  War  an<l  Revolution, 
when  IcgiKlaiive  authority,  hitherto  shared  or  disputed 
by  the  Crown  and  the  Ilou&es  of  I'arliamein.  passed 
definitely  to  ihc  latter,  and  particularly  to  the  popular 
branch  of  Parliament,  and  when  (as  a  consequence.)  the 
relation  of  the  Monarch  10  the  landholdini;  aristocracy, 
and  that  of  the  State  to  Its  subjects  in  rchgfious  matters, 
nndcruent  profound  alterations. 

5.  The  reigns  of  William  IV  and  Victoria,  when  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  industr>-.  of  trade,  and  of 
population,  coupled  with  the  influence  as  well  of  new 
ideas  in  the  sphere  of  government  as  of  advances  made 
in  economic  and  social  science,  has  shaken  men  loose 
from  many  old  traditions  or  prejudices,  and  has.  while 
rendering  much  of  the  old  law  inapplicable,  made  a  great 
deal  of  new  legislation  indispensable. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  are  the  forces,  influences, 
or  conditions  which  at  all  times  and  evcrjwherc  become 
ihe  sources  and  determining  causes  of  changes  in  laws 
and  institutions,  these  latter  being  tliat  framework  which 
society  constructs  to  meet  its  needs,  whether  admini- 
strative  or  economic  or  social. 

Five  such  determining  causes  may  be  singled  out  as 
of  special  importance.    They  are  these. 

1.  Political  changes,  whether  they  consist  in  a  shift- 
ing of  power  as  between  the  classes  controlling  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  countr>%  or  affect  the  structure  of  the 
governmental  machinery  itself,  as  for  instance  by  the 
substitution  of  a  monarch  for  an  assembly  or  of  an  as- 
embly  for  a  monarch. 

2.  The  increase  of  tcrritor)',  whether  as  added  to  and 
incoqjorated  in  the  pre-existing  home  of  a  nation  or  as 
constituting  a  subject  dominion. 

3.  Changes  in  religion,  whether  they  modify  the 
working  of  the  constitution  of  the  country  or  in- 
volve the  abolition  of  old  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new 
ones. 

4.  Economic  changes,  such  as  the  increase  of  indus- 
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trial  production  or  the  creation  of  belter  inode&  of  com- 
munication, with  the  result  of  facilitating  ihe  exchange 
of  commodities. 

5.  The  progress  of  philosophic  or  scientific  thought, 
whether  as  enouncing  new  principles  which  tdlimatel}- 
lake  shape  in  law,  or  as  prompting  efforts  to  make  the 
taw  more  logical,  harmonious  and  compendious. 

The  influence  of  other  nations  might  he  added,  as  a 
sixth  force,  but  as  this  usually  acts  through  speculative 
thought,  less  frequently  by  dircclly  creating  institutions 
and  laws,  it  may  be  deemed  a  form  of  No.  5. 

The  two  last  of  these  live  sources  of  change,  viz.  com- 
merce and  speculative  or  scientific  thought,  arc  con- 
stantly, and  therefore  gradually  at  work,  white  the  other 
three  usually,  though  not  invariably,  operate  suddenly 
and  at  definite  moments.  All  have  told  powerfully  both 
on  Rome  and  on  England.  But  as  the  relative  import- 
ance of  each  varies  from  one  country  to  another,  so  we 
shall  discover  that  some  have  counted  for  more  in  the 
case  of  Rome,  some  in  that  of  England.  The  differences 
throw  an  instructive  light  on  the  annals  of  the  two 
nations. 


III.  Outline  or  Legal  Chances  at  Rome. 

The  legal  history  of  Rome  begins  with  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  This  remarkable  code,  which,  it 
need  harilly  be  said,  was  neither  a  code  in  the  modern 
sense,  nor  in  the  main  new  law,  but  rather  a  concise 
and  precise  statement  of  the  most  important  among  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  people,  dominated  the  whole  of 
the  republican  period,  and  impressed  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter upon  the  growth  of  Roman  law  from  the  bepn- 
ning  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  we  are  regarding. 
It  gave  a  sort  of  unity  and  centrality  to  that  growth 
which  we  miss  in  many  other  countries,  England  in- 
cluded, for  all  Roman  statutes  bearing  on  private  law 
were  passed   with   reference   to   the  Twelve  Tables, 
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nearly  atl  commentaries  grouped  themselves  round  jl, 
and  when  a  new  body  of  law  that  was  neither  «taittle 
nor  comnicnlary  began  lo  spring  up,  ifiat  new  law  was 
built  up  upon  lines  determined  by  the  lines  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  since  the  object  was  lo  supply  what  they  lacked 
or  to  modify  their  enacttnciits  where  these  were  too 
harsh  or  too  narrow.  Its  language  became  a  model  for 
the  form  which  later  statutes  received.  It  kept  before 
the  minds  of  Jurists  and  reformers  that  ideal  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  symmetrical  structure  which  ultimately  took 
shape  in  the  work  of  Theodosins  II  and  Justinian.  Now 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  primarily  due  to  po- 
litical discontent.  The  plebeians  fell  the  hardship  of 
being  ruled  by  customs  a  knowledge  of  which  was  con- 
lined  to  the  patrician  caste,  and  of  being  thereby  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  magistrate,  himself  a  patrician,  who 
could  give  his  decision  or  exert  his  c.\ectitivc  power  at 
his  absolute  discretion,  because  when  he  declared  him- 
self to  have  the  authority  of  the  law,  no  one.  outside 
ihe  privileged  caste  he  belonged  to.  could  convict  him 
of  error.  Accordingly  the  picbs  demanded  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  draft  laws  defining  the  powers  of 
the  Consids,  and  this  demand  prevailed,  after  a  long 
'^tri'Egle.  '"  Ibc  creation  of  the  Decemvirs,  who  were 
appointed  to  draft  a  body  of  general  law  for  the  nation. 
This  draft  was  enacted  as  a  Statute,  and  became  thence- 
forth, in  the  words  of  Livy '. '  the  fountain  of  all  public 
and  private  law.'  Boys  learnt  it  by  heart  down  to  the 
days  of  Cicero,  and  he,  despite  his  admiration  for  things 
Greek,  declares  it  to  surpass  Ihe  hbraries  of  all  the 
philosophers  '. 

For  some  generations  there  seem  to  have  been  com- 
paratively few  large  cliangcs  in  private  law,  except  that 


>  'DeecB  tabaUninlcBaqaMfniAcqMqiwIabNlnncniDalUnaiMpcfaliia 
acerTfttaram  Ickimd  <uaiula  (oiu  omnlc  pubUcI  pilT>tl<tuc  ft  lurti '  nil.  mV 

■  '  lllbllothc^M  mehtrculf  omnhitn  phi1tMET|jhonitii  uniu  mlhl  Tidftar  ill  ubt^ 

larum  IIU-IIuk,  iiliiulitrnuiii  (oaleiil  npiUTldcilt.  ei  iturlcir<lalwpaiulcn«i  utUI- 
ui!i  ubcrute  miprnrc '  (t>r  Oral.  I.  u)-  An  uU  comiurlsMi.  and  one  Id  whlclt 
there  Ii  more  of  pKiHotlam  ihaa  of  phllotoplir. 
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declarxcion  of  the  right  o(  full  civil  intermarriage  be- 
tween patricians  anO  plebeians,  which  the  Twelve  TaWcs 
had  denied.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which 
legal  proceedings  could  properly  be  taken  remained 
confined  to  ihc  patricians  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Decemvirs,  The  plebs  had.  however,  been 
winning  pohtical  equality,  and  three  or  four  years  after 
the  time  when  the  clerk  Flavius  revealed  these  pontifical 
secrets  it  was  completed  by  the  admission  of  the  ple- 
beians to  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augiir. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  conquering  Italy.  The  defeat 
of  Pyrrhus  in  ii.c.  275  marks  the  virtual  completion  of 
this  process.  A  Utile  later,  the  First  Punic  War  gave 
her  most  of  Sicily  as  well  as  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
these  territories  became  provinces,  administered  by 
magistrates  sent  from  Rome,  She  was  thus  launched 
on  a  policy  of  unlimited  territorial  expansion,  and  one 
of  its  first  results  was  seen  in  two  remarkable  legal 
changes.  The  increase  in  the  power  and  commerce  of 
Rome,  due  to  her  conquests,  had  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  to  the  city,  as  residents  or  as  sojourners, 
who  were  not  citizens,  and  who  therefore  could  not  sue 
or  be  sued  according  lo  the  forms  of  the  law  proper 
to  Ronian.i.  It  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  liti- 
galion  to  which  the  disputes  of  these  aliens  (percgrint) 
with  one  another  or  with  Romans  gave  rise,  and  accord- 
ingly a  Magi.ilr.atc  (Praetor  pcregrhms)  was  appointed 
whose  special  function  it  beeamp  lo  deal  with  such  dis- 
putes. He  was  a  principal  agent  in  building  up  by 
degrees  a  body  of  law  and  a  system  of  procedure  out- 
side ihc  old  law  of  Rome,  which  received  the  name  of 
Ills  Centium  (the  law  of  the  nations)  as  being  supposed 
to  embody  or  be  founded  on  the  maxim.*  and  rules  com- 
mon to  the  different  peoples  who  lived  round  Rome, 
or  with  whom  she  came  in  contact*.  Tlirongh  the 
action  of  the  older  Urban  Praetor  much  of  this  ius 
gentium  found  its  way  into  the  law  atlministered  to  the 
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citizens,  in  the  way  clcecribcd  in  the  last  preceding  C^say. 
Similarly  the  Proconsuls  and  Propraetors,  who  hcJd 
their  courts  in  the  subject  provinces,  administered  in 
those  provinces,  besides  the  pure  Roman  law  apphcable 
to  citizens,  a  law  which,  though  mitch  of  it  consisted  of 
the  local  laws  and  customs  of  the  particular  province, 
had,  nevertheless,  a  Roman  infusion,  and  was  probably 
in  pari,  like  llie  ius  gentium,  generalized  from  tlic  cus- 
toms found  operative  among  different  peoples,  and 
therefore  deemed  to  represent  general  principles  of  /hs- 
tice  fit  to  be  nniversally  applied.  The  Edicts  which 
embodied  the  rules  these  magistrates  applied  became  a 
source  of  law  for  the  respective  provinces '. 

These  remarkable  changes,  which  may  be  said  to  be* 
long  to  the  period  which  begins  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  Punic  War  (n.c.  264),  started  Roman  law  on 
a  new  course  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  set  of  institutions 
whereby  new  territories,  ultimately  extended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  civilized  world,  were  organized  and 
ruled.  It  was  through  these  changes  that  the  law  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Italian  City  became  so  moulded 
as  to  be  capable  not  only  of  pervading  and  transforming 
the  civilizations  more  ancient  than  her  own,  but  o(  de- 
scending to  and  influencing  the  modem  world.  Now 
these  changes,  like  those  which  marked  the  period  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  had  their  origin  in  poUttcal  events. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  internal  discontent  and  unrest 
that  were  the  motive  forces,  in  the  latter  the  growth  of 
dominion  and  of  trade,  trade  being  the  consequence, 
not  so  much  of  industrial  development  as  of  dominion. 
But  in  both  cases — and  this  is  generally  true  of  the 
ancient  world  as  compared  with  the  modern — political 
causes  play  a  relatively  greater  part  than  do  causes 
either  of  an  economic  or  an  intellectual  and  speculative 
order  ». 

■  AltOtll1*aMB>Mrn.pPL77,  T& 
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How  much  is  to  be  set  down  to  external  influences? 
The  Roinati  writers  tell  lis  of  the  sending  out  of  a 
body  of  roving  commissioner*  to  examine  tlie  laws  of 
Athens  and  other  Greek  dlies  to  collect  materials  (or 
the  preparation  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  So  too  the  con- 
tact of  Rome  with  the  Greek  republics  of  Soiilhcrn 
Italy  ill  the  century  before  the  Punic  Wars  must  have 
affected  the  Roman  mind  and  contributed  to  the  ideas 
which  took  shape  in  the  ius  gftUium.  Nevertheless  any 
one  who  studies  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
will  find  in  them  comparatively  few  and  slight  traces  of 
any  foreign  influence;  and  one  may  say  that  both  the 
substance  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure it  followed  remain,  down  till  the  end  of  the  Re- 
puhlic.  so  eminently  national  and  im-iiclU-nic  in  their 
general  character  that  we  must  assign  a  secondary  part 
to  the  play  of  foreign  ideas  wpon  ihem. 

The  next  epoch  of  marked  transition  is  that  when  the 
Empire  of  Rome  had  swollen  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  West  except  Britain  and  Western  Maurctania,  and 
the  whole  of  the  known  East  except  Parthia'.  It  was 
the  epoch  when  ibe  Republican  Constitution  had  broken 
down,  not  merely  from  internal  commotions,  but  under 
the  weight  of  a  stupendous  dominion,  and  it  was  also  the 
epoch  when  the  philosophies  of  Greece  had  made  the 
Roman  spirit  cosmopolitan,  and  dissolved  the  intense 
national  conservatism  in  legal  matters  which  distin- 
guished the  older  jurists.  Here,  therefore,  two  forces 
were  at  work.  The  one  was  political.  It  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  new  institutions,  which  ripened  into  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  Kmpire.  It  substituted  the  Senate  for  the 
populai  Assembly  as  the  organ  of  legislation.     It  gave 
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the  head  oF  Ihe  Stal«  the  power  of  practically  making 
law,  which  he  exercised  in  ihe  first  instance  partly  as 
a  magistrate,  partly  Ihrongh  the  practice  of  issuinff  to 
Kett-ctcd  jurists  a  commission  to  give  answers  under  hii 
atithority '.  The  other  force  was  intellectual.  It  made 
the  amendment  of  the  law.  in  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
sense,  go  forward  witii  more  boldness  and  speed  than 
ever  Ijclurc.  tinlil  the  application  of  the  new  principles 
had  removed  the  cumbrousncss  and  harshness  of  tjie 
old  system.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
intellectual  impulse  drew  much  of  its  power  from  politi- 
cal causes,  because  the  extension  of  ihc  sway  of  Koine 
over  many  suhjcct  peoples  had  accustomed  the  Romans 
to  other  legal  systems  than  their  own,  and  had  led  them 
to  create  liodies  of  law  in  which  three  elements  were 
blent — Ihe  purely  Roman,  the  provincial,  and  those 
general  rules  and  maxims  of  common-sense  justice  and 
utility  which  were  deemed  universally  applicable,  and 
formed  a  meeting-ground  of  the  Roman  and  the  pro- 
vincial notion.s  and  u:>ages.  So  here  too  it  is  political 
events  that  are  the  dominant  and  the  determining  factor 
in  the  development  both  of  private  law  and  of  the  im- 
perial system  of  government,  things  destined  to  have 
a  great  future,  not  only  in  the  form  of  concrete  institu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Churcli  and  by  mediaeval  mo- 
narchy, but  also  as  the  source  of  creative  ideas  which 
continued  to  rule  men's  miml:t  for  many  generatiofu. 

Nearly  tlirce  centuries  later  we  come  to  anotber 
e|>och.  when  two  forces  coincide  in  effecting  great 
changes  in  law  and  in  administration.  The  storms  that 
shook  and  seemed  more  than  once  on  tlie  potfU  of  shat- 
tering the  fabric  of  the  Empire  from  the  time  of  Sevenu 
Alexander  to  that  of  .Aurelian  (a.o.  235  to  370>,  tad 
show  n  the  need  for  enei^tic  measure*  to  a%*ert  de«tmc> 
tion;  an<i  the  rise  to  power  of  men  of  exceptional  capa- 
city and  Wgour  in  the  persons  of  Kocletian  and  Coo* 
stantine  enabled  reforms  to  be  effected  which  gave  tbe 
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imperial  government  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  made  its 
character  inof«  purely  despotic.  Therewith  came  the 
stopping  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  pre- 
sently llic  recognition  of  their  religion  as  that  which  the 
State  favoured,  and  which  it  before  long  began  to  pro- 
tect and  conlrol.  The  civil  power  admitted  and  sup- 
ported the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  when  doctrinal 
controversies  distracted  the  Church,  the  monarchs,  be- 
ginning from  Constantine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaca,  en- 
deavoured to  compose  the  differences  of  jarring  sections. 

These  changes  to!<I  upon  the  law  as  well  as  upon  in- 
stitutions. New  authorities  grew  up  within  the  Church, 
and  these  authorities,  after  long  stru^les,  obtained 
coercive  power.  Not  only  was  the  spirit  of  legislation 
in  such  subjects  as  slavery  and  the  family  altered — 
marri.ige  and  divorce,  for  instance,  began  lo  be  regarded 
with  new  eyes — but  a  fresh  field  for  legislation  was 
opened  up  in  the  regulation  of  various  ecclesiastical  or 
senii-ecclesiastical  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  encourage- 
ment or  repression  of  certain  religious  opinions.  The 
influence  on  law  of  Greek  customs,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  expunged  by  the  extension  of  citizenship  to 
all  subjects  a  century  before  Constantine,  makes  itself 
felt  in  his  legislation. 

Besides  these  influences  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
politics  .and  religion,  economic  causes,  less  conspicuous, 
but  of  grave  moment,  had  also  been  at  work  in  under- 
mining the  social  basis  of  the  State  and  inducing  efforts 
to  apply  new  legislative  remedies.  Slavery  and  the  de- 
cline of  agriailtiire,  particularly  in  the  Western  half 
of  the  Empire,  throughout  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  comparatively  little  mannfactnring  industry,  had 
reduced  the  population  and  the  prosperity  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  had  exhausted  the  source  whence  native 
armies  could  be  drawn.  Thus  social  conditions  were 
changing.  The  growth  of  that  species  of  serfdom  which 
the  Roman.<t  called  cohnalus  belongs  to  this  period.  The 
financial  strain  on  the  government  became  more  severe. 
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New  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to.  All  these  pheno- 
mena, coupled  with  the  more  autocratic  character  which 
the  central  government  of  the  Empire  took  from  Dio- 
cletian onwards,  induced  a  greater  and  sometimes  Indeed 
a  ha&ty  and  feverish  exuberance  of  legislation,  wliicb 
was  now  effected  solely  by  imperial  ordinances. 

Industrial  decay  seems  to  have  been  more  rapid  in 
Western  than  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  though  palpable 
enough  in  such  regions  as  Thrace  and  Greece.  But 
everywhere  there  was  an  inlcllcctual  decline,  which  ap- 
peared not  least  in  the  sinking  of  the  level  o(  juristic 
ability  and  learning.  T]jc  great  race  of  jurists  who 
adorned  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  the  Empire 
had  long  died  out.  We  hear  of  no  fertile  legal  minds, 
no  law  books  of  merit  deserving  to  be  remembered,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  iiilh  centuries  o(  our  era.  The  mass 
ol  law  had  however  increased,  and  the  judges  and  prac- 
tising advocates  were,  except  in  the  larger  cities,  less 
than  ever  capable  of  dealing  with  it.  Tlie  substitution 
of  Koman  for  provincial  law  effected  by  the  Edict  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Caracalla  had  introdticed  some 
confusion,  especially  In  the  Eastern  provinces,  wliere 
Greek  or  Oriental  customs  were  deeply  rooted,  and 
did  not  readily  give  place  to  Roman  rules.  The  em- 
perors themselves  deplore  the  ignorance  ol  law  among 
practitioners:  and  presently  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prescribe  an  examination  for  advocates  on  their  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  Accordingly  the  necessity  for  collect- 
ing that  which  was  binding  law  and  for  putting  it  into 
an  accessible  form  became  greater  than  ever.  It  had 
in  earlier  days  been  an  ideal  of  perfection  cherished  by 
theorists;  tt  was  now  an  urgent  practical  need.  It  was 
not  the  bloom  and  splendour  but  the  decadence  of  legal 
study  and  science  that  ushered  in  the  era  of  codification. 
A  century  after  the  death  of  Conslaniine.  the  Emperor 
Thcodosius  1 1 ,  grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  reign- 
ing at  Con.ttaniinople  from  a.d.  408  to  a.d.  450,  isstted 
a  complete  edition  of  the  imperial  constitutions  in  force. 
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beginning  from  the  time  of  Conslantinc,  those  of  earlier 
Emperors  having  been  already  gathered  into  two  collec- 
tions (compiled  by  two  eminent  jurists)  in  cnrrent  use. 
Shortly  before  a  statute  had  been  issued  giving  full 
binding  authority  to  all  the  writings  (except  the  notes 
of  Paul  and  Lllpian  upon  Papiniati)  of  five  specially  fa- 
mous jurists  of  the  classical  age  (Papinian,  Paul,  Gaius, 
Ulpian,  Modeslinus).  The  advisers  of  Theodosius  II 
had  intended  to  codify  the  whole  law,  including  the 
ancient  statutes  and  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  Edicts 
of  magistrates  so  far  as  they  remained  in  force,  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  the  jurists,  but  the  difficulties  were  too 
great  for  them,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  a 
revised  edition  of  the  more  recent  imperial  constitutions, 
Justinian  was  more  energetic,  and  liis  codification  of 
the  whole  law  of  the  Empire  marks  an  epoch  of  supreme 
importance  in  tlic  history  not  merely  of  Rome  but  of 
the  civilized  world,  for  it  is  possible  that  without  it  very 
little  of  the  jurisprudence  of  antiquity  would  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  so  that  the  new  nations  wliich  were 
destined  to  emerge  from  the  confusion  of  the  Dark 
Ages  might  have  lacked  the  foundation  on  which  they 
have  built  up  the  law  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  indeed 
an  epoch  which  stands  alone  both  in  legal  and  in  political 
history. 

Justinian's  scheme  for  arranging  and  consolidating  the 
law  included  a  compilation  of  extracts  from  the  writings 
I  of  the  jurists  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Empire, 

^B  together  with  a  collection  of  such  and  so  many  of  the 
^H  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors  as  were  to  be  left  in 
^1  force,  both  collections  being  revised  so  as  to  bring  the 
ff  contents  of  each  into  accord  and  to  harmonize  the  part 

^_  of  earlier  date  (viz.  that  which  contained  the  extracts 
^B  from  the  old  jurists)  with  the  later  law  as  settled  by 
F  imperial  ordinances.    It  was  completed  in  the  space  of 

^^  six  years  only — too  short  a  time  for  so  great  a  work. 
^B  It  was  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  fresh  legislation,  for 
^B        the  Emperor  and  his  legal  minister  Tribonian,  having 
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had  their  appetite  whetted,  desired  to  amend  the  law 
ill  many  further  points  and  reduce  it  to  a  greater  sym- 
metry of  form  and  perfection  of  substance.     The  Em- 
peror moreover  desired,  for  Tribonian  was  probably 
somcthinft  of  a  Gallio  in  such  matters,  to  give  effect  to 
his  religious  sentiments  both  by  laying  a  heavy  liand  on 
heretics  and  by  making  the  law  more  conformable  to 
Christian  ideas.    Thus  the  time  ot  Justinian  is  almost 
as  significant  for  the  changes  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  law  as  for  the  more  compendious  and  convenient 
form  into  which  the  law  was  brought. 

Some  thirty  years  before  the  enactment  of  Justinian's 
Codex  and  Digest  (which,  thoitgh  intended  for  the  whole 
Empire,  did  not  come  into  force  in  such  Western  pro- 
vinces as  had  already  been  lost)  three  collections  of 
law  had  been  made  by  three  barbarian  kings  for  the 
governance  of  their  Roman  subjects.  These  were  the 
F.didmn  of  Tlicodorich,  King  of  the  East  Goths,  pub- 
lished in  A.D.  500,  the  Lex  Romano  yisigotkarum.  com- 
monly called  the  Brevtarium  AlarUianum.  published  by 
Alarich  I[,  King  of  the  West  (k>lhs  (settled  in  Aqui- 
taine  and  Spain),  in  A.n.  506,  a  year  before  his  overthrow 
by  Clovis,  and  the  Lex  Romana  Uurguadionum,  published 
by  the  liurgundian  King  Sigismund  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  The^e  three  compilation^,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  imperial  Con- 
stitutions, with  extracts  from  a  few  jurists,  ought  to 
be  considered  in  relation  to  Justinian's  work,  partly  be- 
cause each  of  them  did  for  a  part  of  the  Roman  West 
witat  he  did  for  the  East,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  Italy 
and  Sicily  also,  when  Belisarius  reconquered  those  coun- 
tries for  him,  and  partly  because  they  were  due  to  the 
same  need  for  accessible  abridgements  of  the  huge  mass 
of  confused  and  scattered  law  which  prompted  the  action 
of  Justinian  himself.  They  arc  parts  of  the  same  move- 
ment, though  they  have  far  less  importance  than  Jus- 
tinian's work,  and,  unlike  his,  include  little  or  no  new 
law. 
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The  main  cause  of  the  tendency  to  consolidate  the 
law  and  make  it  more  accessible  was  the  profusion  with 
which  Diocletian  and  his  successors  had  used  their 
legislative  power,  flooding  the  Empire  with  a  mass  of 
ordinances  which  (ew  persons  could  procure  or  master, 
together  with  the  decline  of  legal  talent  and  learning, 
which  made  judges  and  advocates  unable  to  compre- 
heml,  to  appropriatL-  and  to  ajiply  the  philosopliical  prin- 
ciple* and  fine  distinctions  stored  up  in  the  treatises  of 
the  old  jurists.  Here,  therefore,  political  and  intellectual 
conditions,  conditions  rather  of  decline  than  of  progress, 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  phenomenon.  But  in  the  ease  of 
Justinian  something  must  also  be  credited  to  the  en- 
lightened desire  which  he,  or  Tribonian  for  him,  had 
conceived  of  removing  the  complexities,  irregularities 
and  discrepancies  of  the  old  law,  bringing  it  nearer  to 
what  they  thought  substantial  justice,  and  presenting  it 
in  concise  and  convenient  form.  Plato  desire<l  to  see 
philosophy  in  the  seat  of  power,  and  in  Justinian  philo- 
sophic theory  had  a  chance  such  as  it  seldom  getR 
of  effecting  pcrmanenily  important  changes  by  a  few 
sweeping  measures.  Vet  theory  might  have  failed  if 
it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  the  vanity  of  an  autocrat 
who  desired  to  leave  behind  him  an  enduring  monument. 

This  rapid  survey  has  shown  us  that  two  forces  were 
always  operative  on  the  development  of  Roman  law — 
internal  political  changes  and  the  intlitcnce  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  As  Rome  conquered  and  Roman- 
ized them,  they  compelled  her  institutions  to  transform 
themselves,  and  her  law  to  expand.  Economic  condi- 
tions, speculative  thought  and  religion  had  each  and  alt 
of  them  a  share  in  the  course  which  reforms  took,  yet 
a  subordinate  share. 
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IV.   OUTUNB  OF  TUK  PROGRESS  OP  LKGAL   CuaNCBS 

IN  Enclaho, 

Let  us  now  turn  to  England  and  see  wltat  liave  been 
the  forces  tliat  have  from  time  to  lime  brought  about 
and  guided  the  march  of  legal  change,  and  what  have 
been  the  relations  of  that  change  to  the  general  history 
of  the  country. 

As  with  Rome  wc  began  at  the  moment  when  the 
ancient  customs  were  first  committed  to  writing  and 
embodied  in  a  comprehensive  statute,  so  in  England  it 
is  convenient  to  begin  at  the  epoch  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  King's  Courts  enabled  the  judges  to  set 
about  creating  out  of  the  mass  of  local  customs  a  body 
of  precedents  which  gave  to  those  customs  dcfinitencss. 
consistency  and  iimiormity.  Justice,  fixed  and  unswerv- 
ing justice,  was  in  ihc  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  chief 
need  of  the  world,  in  Hngland  as  in  all  mediaeval  coun- 
tries; and  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  had  disposed 
men  to  welcome  a  strong  government,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  stretches  of  royal  power  thai  would  otherwise  have 
been  distasteful.  Henry  II  was  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character  and  untiring  energ>',  nor  was  be  wanting 
in  the  talent  for  selecting  capable  officials  He  bad  to 
struggle,  not  only  against  the  duiinlegrating  tendencies 
of  feudaiiJira,  hut  also  against  the  pretensioos  of  dw 
churctimen.  who  claimed  exemption  from  Ins  jurisdic- 
tion.  and  niatniained  courts  which  wen  in  some  <Srec- 
tions  formidable  rivals  to  his  own.  He  prevailed  in 
both  contents,  though  it  was  not  till  kiag  after  thrnH  the 
victory  was  seen  to  have  rcmiined  with  Ac  Cxovb. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  Uve  at  a  time  when  Ac  stndjr  ai 
law,  revived  m  the  schools  of  Italy,  had 
to  England,  where  it  was  porsocd  with  a 
sooQ  loM  upon  the  practice  of  the  Costs, 
men's  wits  and  providhig  for  them  an  ancad  of  ttg^ 
neapoas.  It  is  tme  that  the  hw  Xaa^bt  at  the  U»imi- 
ties  was  the  Roman  law.  and  that  the ; 
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almost  entirely  ecclesiastics.  Now  the  barons,  however 
jealous  they  might  be  of  the  Crown,  were  not  less 
jealous  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments  and  of  the 
imjierial  law.  They  could  nol  jireveni  Judges  from 
drawing  on  the  treasures  wliicli  the  jiirt.ils  of  ancient 
Rome  had  accumulated,  but  they  did  prevent  the 
Roman  law  from  becoming  recognized  a$  atilhori- 
tativc;  so  that  whatever  it  contributed  to  the  law  of 
England  came  in  an  Hnglish  gui^e,  an<l  served  rather 
to  supplement  than  to  supersede  the  old  customs  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  this  memorable  epoch,  which  stamped  upon  the 
common  law  of  England  a  character  it  has  never  lost, 
the  inipitUe  which  the  work  of  law-making  received 
came  primarily  from  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
lime,  that  is,  from  the  desire  of  the  king  to  make  his 
power  as  the  receiver  of  taxes  and  the  fountain  of  jus- 
lice  effective  through  his  judges,  and  from  the  sense  in 
all  classes  that  the  constant  activity  of  the  Courts  in 
reducing  the  tangle  of  customs  to  order,  no  less  than 
the  occasional  activity  of  the  king  when  he  enacted  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Great  Council  statutes 
such  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  was  a  bene- 
ficial activity,  wholesome  to  the  nation.  But  though  po- 
litical causes  were  the  main  forces  at  work,  much  must 
also  be  allowed  to  the  influence  of  ideas,  and  pariicn- 
larly  to  the  inletlectua!  slimtiliis  and  the  legal  training 
which  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence  had  given  to 
the  educated  men  who  surrounded  and  worked  for  the 
king  and  the  bishops. 

The  development  of  English  institutions  has  been  at 
all  times  so  slow  and  so  comparatively  steady  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  upon  particular  epochs  as  those  nio*l 
conspicuously  marked  by  change.  However  I  take  the 
epoch  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  III.  Under  Edward  I, 
whose  reign  was  one  of  comparative  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, the  organ  of  government  whose  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  was  to  become  unquestioned  took  its  ftoal 
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sfaape  in  passiing:  from  3  Great  Council  of  nutates  to 
an  Assembly  consisting  of  two  Hou.***,  in  one  01  which 
the  chief  tenants  of  tlic  Crown  jat,  while  the  other  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  minor  tenaniA  and  of 
boroughs.  Vnder  his  grand*on  the  chief  jinhcial  Mini- 
ster of  the  Crown  began  to  sit  as  a  Court,  }p-anting  re- 
dress in  the  name  of  the  Crown  in  cases  or  by  mctbodi 
which  the  pre-existing  Courts  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with.  Parliament  passed  under  Edward  I  some 
statates  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  Qaia  Emptares 
and  De  Donis  Ci?noitwnoiibus,  which  impressed  a  peculiar 
character  on  the  English  land  system,  and  introduced 
some  valuable  iniprovcmcnl*  tn  the  sphere  of  privatf 
rights  and  remedies.  But  tiie  legislature  was,  for  two  1 
three  centuries,  in  the  main  conienl  to  leave  the  boOd* 
iug  up  01  the  taw  to  the  oM  Common  Law  Courts 
(ID  later  days)  to  the  QanceUor.  The  actkm  of 
last-named  officer  was,  during  ibe  fiftceflth.  siicleenth 
and  serenteenth  centuries,  of  capita]  tnportuicc;.  so  that_ 
the  eitabtisfantetit  of  his  junsAction  is  ooe  of  the 
mart:«  01  our  legal  histarr.  h  was  really  a  renewal, 
hundred  )rears  after  Henry  11  s  time,  of  tfakt  kang's 
forts  to  sccnrc  the  doe  adxainisttaxioa  o<  josdec 
the  realm,  bat  it  grew  op  nUnraOy  and 
with  less  o(  cotwciotts  porpow  than  Henry  H  fand  1 
Both  tbe  legislature  and  tfae  ChanccBor  were  the  oot- 
coBK  of  political  cauwt.  but  tt  mint  not  be 
tbat  in  tbe  meifaodK  takes  by  tbe  CbannSa 
icuwxd  to  a  system  tni  ine  lowmecntli  LCutui^t )  we 
tbe  norinng  of  a  KNUgu  nnnenoe  wHcb  tbercaner 
.  {nm  Engfisb  hw,  dnt,  Hnw^i  of  die  eiw3 
,  JKms  of  Rome  a^  o<  tbe  giif  Chnrcfc.  far  i 
of  tfae 
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Tlie  growth  of  industry  and  trade  had  so  far  disinte- 
grated the  old  structure  oi  society  and  brought  about 
new  conditions  that  not  a  few  new  laws,  among  which 
the  most  familiar  and  significant  are  the  Statute  of  Uses 
and  the  Statute  of  Wills,  were  now  needed.  The  nation 
was  passing  out  of  the  sliffnes.'i  of  a  i>ocicty  based  on 
landholding  and  recognizing  serfdom  into  a  larger  and 
freer  life.  At  the  same  linie  Ihe  religious  revolution 
which  severed  it  from  Rome,  which  wan  accompanied 
by  the  dis.solution  of  the  monasteries,  and  which  ended 
by  securing  the  ascendency  of  a  new  body  of  theological 
ideas  and  of  sim|>!er  forms  of  worship,  involved  manj; 
legal  changes.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  shorn  of 
most  of  their  powers,  and  the  law  they  administered  was 
cut  off  from  the  influences  that  had  theretofore  moulded 
and  dominated  it.  The  position  of  the  clergy  was  al- 
tered. New  provisions  for  the  poor  soon  began  to  be 
called  for.  New  tendencies,  the  result  of  a  bolder  spirit 
of  inquiry,  made  themselves  felt  in  legislation.  One  sees 
them  stirring  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  religious  and  economic  changes, 
took  their  full  effect  upon  the  law.  Rut  nearly  all  the 
remarkable  developments  that  make  the  time  of  Henry 
V'llI  and  Elizabeth  an  epoch  of  legal  change,  may  be 
traced  not  so  much  to  politics  as  to  the  joint  influence 
of  commerce  (including  the  growth  of  personal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  real,  property)  and  of  theology.  Even 
the  oceanic  power  and  territorial  expansion  of  England, 
which  began  with  the  voyages  of  Drake  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Company  and  of  the  East  India 
Coni(>any,  did  not  affect  cither  the  law  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  distant  set- 
tlements was  largely  the  result  of  the  growing  force  of 
commercial  enterpri.te,  in  which  there  was  at  first  very 
little  of  political  aiubiiion,  though  it  cordially  lent  ilsdf 
to  a  political  antagonism  first  to  Spain  and  then  to 
France. 
With  the  time  of  the  Great  Civil  War  we  return  to 
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an  era  in  which,  though  religion  and  commerce  con- 
tinue to  be  potent  forces,  the  first  place  must  again  he 
assigned  to  political  causes.  Tlie  sCniggIc  which  over* 
threw  the  old  monarchy  effected  two  things.  It  ex- 
tinguished the  claims  of  the  Crown  to  a  concurrent 
legislaiivi-  or  <j  nasi -legislative  power.  The  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  established  as  an  engine  (or  effect- 
ing legal  changes,  prompt  in  action  and  irresistible  in 
strength '.  Towards  this  England  had  long  been  slowly 
tending,  as  during  a  century  before  Augustus  Rome 
slowly  tended  to  a  monarchy.  The  work  was  completed 
at  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim,  but  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  at  Nascby.  And.  secondly,  it  occasioned  the 
accomplishment  of  several  broad  and  sweeping  reforms 
in  institutions  as  well  as  in  law  proper.  A  Parliantentary 
Union  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  effected 
which,  though  annulled  by  the  Restoration,  was  a  signi6- 
cant  anticipation  of  what  the  following  century  was  to 
bring.  The  old  system  of  feudal  tenure  and  the  relic 
of  feudal  finance  were  abolished.  New  provisions  wei 
made,  and  old  ones  confirmed  and  extended,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rrce<lom  of  the  subject  in  person  andj 
estate.  Commercial  transactions  were  regulated,  pel 
hap«  embarrassed,  by  a  famous  enactment  (the  Statute 
of  Frauds)  regarding  the  e>Hdcnce  required  to  prove  a 
contract.  Such  of  these  things  as  lay  outside  the  purely 
political  sphere  were  due  partly  to  the  development  ot 
industry  and  commerce,  which  had  gone  on  apace  dur^l 
ing  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  was  resumed  during  the 
government  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II,  partly  to  that 
sense  which  political  revolutions  bring  with  them,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  using  the  impulse  of  Uberated 
forces  to  effect  forthwith  changes  whidi  had  for  a  long 
time  before  been  in  the  air.  On  a  still  larger  scale,  it 
was  the  Revolution  and  Empire  in  France  that  led  to 
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the  rcmoclcllmg  of  French  institutions  and  the  enact- 
ment of  Napoleon's  Codes'. 

As  usually  happens,  an  era  of  abnormal  activity  in 
recasting  institulions  and  in  amending  the  law  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  comparative  quiescence.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  tleorge  III  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  period  of  Iraniiiion  were  apparent, 
not  till  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  i8,v  ihsl  the  largest 
among  the  many  reforms  towards  which  men's  minds 
had  been  ript^iilng  were  effected.  Thesd  reforms,  which 
have  occupied  the  last  sixty-seven  year*,  have  tonched 
every  branch  of  law.  They  include  a  great  mitigation 
of  the  old  severity  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  intro- 
duction of  provisions  for  repressing  thow  now  oRences 
which  arc  incident  to  what  is  called  the  progress  of 
society.  Tliey  have  expunged  the  old  technicalities  of 
pleading  by  which  justice  was  so  often  defeated.  They 
have  striven  to  simplify  legal  procedure,  though  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  cheapening  it,  and  have  fused 
the  ancient  Courts  of  Common  Law  with  those  of 
Equity.  They  have  removed  religious  discptalifications 
on  the  holding  of  ofhccs  and  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 
They  have  dealt  with  a  long  series  of  commercial  pro- 
blems, and  have  in  particular  made  easy  the  creation  of 
corporations  for  business  and  other  purposes,  given 
limited  liability  to  their  members,  and  laid  down  many 
regidations  for  their  management.  They  have  altered 
the  law  of  land,  enlarging  the  powers  of  life  owners, 
and  rendering  it  easier  to  break  entails.  They  have  re- 
organized the  fiscal  system,  simplified  the  customs 
duties,  and  c&tablisbed  a  tariff  levied  for  revenue  only. 
Tlicy  have  codified  the  law,  mainly  customary  in  its 
origin,  relating  to  such  topics  as  negotiable  instruments, 
sale  and  partnership.  They  have  created  an  immense 
body  of  administrative  law,  extending  and  reguhiting 
the  powers  of  various  branches  of  the  central  govern- 
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mcnt,  and,  while  remodelling  niiinicipal  govpmnient, 
liave  created  new  sysiem*  of  rural  local  government. 
As  regards  llic  central  institutions  of  the  countrj-.  seve- 
ral new  departments  of  State  have  been  called  into 
being.  Ecclesiastical  property  has  been  boldly  handled, 
though  not  (except  in  Irclandj  diverted  to  secular  uses; 
a  new  Court  of  Appeal  for  causes  coming  from  the 
extra-Britannic  dominions  of  the  Crown  has  been 
set  up,  and  the  electoral  franchise  has  been  repeatedly 
extended. 

These  immense  changes  have  been  due  to  three  in- 
fluences. The  first  was  the  general  enlightenment  oi 
mind  due  to  the  play  of  speculative  thought  upon  practi- 
cal questions  which  marked  the  end  oi  last  and  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous apostles  were  .\dam  Smith  in  the  sphere  oEj 
economies  and  Jeremy  Beniliam  in  the  sphere  of  legal 
reform.  The  second  was  the  rapid  extension  of  manu- 
facturing indiislry  and  commerce,  ilself  largely  due  tO' 
the  progress  of  physical  science,  which  hsN  placed  new' 
resources  at  the  command  of  man  both  for  the  produc- 
tion and  for  the  transportation  of  commodities.  Tlie 
third  inlltience  was  political,  and  was  itself  in  large  tnea- 
surc  the  result  of  the  other  two,  for  it  was  the  com- 
bination of  industrial  growth  with  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion that  produced  the  transfer  of  political  power  and 
dcmocraliiiation  of  institutions  which  went  on  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  iSn)  to  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894.  Could  wc  imagine  this  in- 
dustrial and  intellectual  development  to  have  failed  lo 
work  on  political  institutions  as  it  in  fact  did  work,  it 
would  hardly  the  less  have  told  upon  administration  and 
upon  private  law,  for  the  new  needs  would  under  any 
form  of  government,  even  under  an  oligarchy  like  that 
of  George  II's  lime,  have  given  birth  to  new  measurest 
fitted  to  deal  with  them.  The  legislation  relating  to 
Joint  Stock  Companies  (beginning  with  the  Winding-Up 
Acts),  which  filled  so  important  a  place  in  the  English 
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Statute-book  from  1830  to  1863,  and  which  still  con-. 
Iittue»,  though  in  a  reduced  stream,  would  under  any 
political  conditions  have  been  required  owing  to  the 
growth  0/  commerce,  the  making  of  railways,  the  in- 
creased need  for  the  provision  of  water,  gas  and  drain- 
;tge.  And  there  went  on,  hand  and  hand  with  it,  an 
fqnally  needed  development  by  the  Courts  of  Equity 
of  the  law  of  partnership,  of  agency  and  of  trusts,  as 
applied  to  commercial  undertakings.  What  the  political 
changes  actually  did  was  to  provide  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  reform,  and  an  effective  instrument  for  reform,  while 
reducing  thai  general  distaste  for  novelties  which  had 
been  so  strong  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  we  now  review  the  general  course  of  changes  in 
institutions  and  law  in  the  two  Slates  selected  for  com- 
parison we  shall  be  struck  by  two  points  of  difference. 


V.     SOMK    DlPFKRKNCES   BETWKKN    TlIK    DkVKT.OPMBNT    OP 

Rohan  and  that  of  English  Law, 

The  branch  of  private  law  which  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  social  and  economic  habits  of  a 
naciun,  and  which,  through  social  and  economic  habits, 
most  affects  its  character,  is  that  branch  which  touches 
Property,  and  the  connexion  of  property  with  the  Fa- 
mily. The  particular  form  which  the  institutions  relat- 
ing to  property,  especially  immovable  property,  take, 
tells  upon  the  whole  structure  of  society,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  national  growth.  Tlie  rules,  for 
instance,  which  govern  the  power  of  an  owner  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  during  his  life  or  by  will,  and  those 
which  determine  the  capacity  of  his  wife  and  children  to 
acquire  for  themselves  by  labour  or  through  gift,  and 
to  claim  a  share  in  his  eslste  at  his  decease  if  be  dies 
intestate,  or  even  against  his  last  will — these  rules  touch 
the  richer  and  middle  classes  in  a  community  and  affect 
their  life.  So  one  may  perhaps  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  law  comes  nearer  than  any  other 
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to  being  the  central  line  of  legal  (Jevelopment,  bearing  in 
niiml  that  it  i»  the  needs  and  wiKlie»  of  the  richer  iind 
middle  classes  whicli  guide  the  coiifK  of  legal  change. 
Here,  however,  we  discover  an  interesting  point  of  com- 
parison between  Roman  and  En^^lish  legal  history. 

At  Rome  it  is  the  history  of  the  Family,  especially  as 
taken  on  its  economic  or  pecuniary  side,  the  most  ini- 
portam  part  of  which  is  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  that 
plays  the  largest  part.  The  old  rules,  which  held  the 
Family  together,  and  vested  in  the  father  the  control  of 
family  property,  were  at  first  stringent.  From  the  third 
century  b.c.  onwards  they  began  lo  be  modified,  but 
they  were  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  people  that  they  yielded  very  slowly,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  bold  hand  of  Justinian  swept  away  nearly 
ail  that  remained  of  the  ancient  rules  of  succession,  and 
put  a  plain  and  logical  system  in  tiieir  place,  that  the 
process  was  complete. 

In  Kngland,  on  ihe  other  hand,  it  is  the  Law  of  Land 
that  is  the  mosl  salient  feainro  in  the  economieo-Iegal 
system  of  llie  Middle  .^ges-  Among  llie  Teutons  the 
Family  had  not  been,  within  historic  times  at  least,  a 
group  closely  bound  together  a»  it  was  among  the 
Italians,  whereas  the  historical  and  political  conditions 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccnltiries  bad  in  Western 
Europe  made  landholdiag  the  basis  of  nearly  all  social 
and  economic  relations.  Hence  the  land  customs  then 
formed  took  a  Rrip  of  ibe  nation  so  tight  that  ages 
were  needed  to  imloosc  it.  The  process  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  a  famous  statute  (Quia  Emptorcs)  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  slow  advance  was  quickened 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  political  revolution;  and 
the  Act  of  1660  which  abolished  knight  service  recorded 
a  great  change.  The  peaceful  revolution  of  1832  gave 
birth  lo  the  series  of  statutes  whicli  from  1834  down  to 
our  own  day  liavc  been  reshaping  the  ancient  land  sys- 
tem, but  reshaping  il  in  a  more  piecemeal  and  perplex- 
ing fashion  than  that  in  which  Jnslinian  reformcil  Ihe 
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law  of  succession  by  the  iiBtli  and  127th  Novels.  Pro- 
blems connected  with  landholiling  still  remain  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  do  in  nearly  all  Slates,  especially  where 
population  is  dt^nse;  but  they  differ  from  ihe  ord  pro- 
hlents,  and  thongh  disputes  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
land  give  trouble,  and  may  give  still  more  trouble,  ques- 
tions of  tenure  have  lost  the  special  importance  which 
made  them  once  so  prominent  in  our  legal  history. 

Both  Rome  and  England  have  been,  far  beyond  any 
other  countries  except  Russia,  expanding  States.  Rome 
the  City  became  Rome  the  World-State.  TIjc  Folk  of 
the  West  Saxons  went  on  growing  till  it  brought  first 
the  other  kingdoms  of  South  Britain,  Teutonic  and 
Celtic,  then  the  adjoining  isles  of  Ireland  and  Man.  then 
a  large  part  of  North  America,  then  countless  regions 
far  away  over  the  oceans  under  the  headship  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cerdic  and  Alfred.  But  in  the  case  of  Rome 
this  expansion  by  contjuest  was  the  ruling  factor  in  poli- 
tical and  legal  evolution,  the  determining  influence  by 
which  institutions  were  transformed.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  relations  of  classes  that  have 
been  the  most  active  agency  in  inducing  political  change, 
and  the  successive  additions  of  territory  have  exerted 
a  secondary  influence  on  institutions  and  an  insignifi* 
cant  influence  on  law.  \ot  only  has  English  law  been 
far  less  aflecled  (save  at  the  first  two  of  the  five  epochs 
above  described)  by  foreign  law  or  foreign  thought  than 
Rome  was.  but  the  increase  of  England  by  the  union, 
first  of  Scotland  and  then  Irelaml,  and  by  ibe  acquisi- 
tion of  transoceanic  dominions,  has  not  interrupted  the 
purely  insular  or  national  development  of  Engli>h  law. 
The  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  began  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury but  was  not  completed  till  the  seventeenth,  made 
no  difference,  because  Ireland,  alxvays  since  the  twelfth 
century  far  behind  England  in  material  progress  and 
settled  social  order,  received  a  separate  civil  administra- 
tion with  separate  Courts.  v\s  these  Courts  admini- 
stered English  law,  they  followed  in  the  path  which  Eng- 
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land  had  already  travelled  snd  did  not  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  law  in  England.  Nothing  speaks  more  of  the 
long-continued  antagonism  of  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Celtic  element?  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominance  of  the 
Teutonic  minority  over  the  Celtic  majority,  than  the 
practical  identity  of  the  common  law  in  the  two  coun- 
trios,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  Celtic  cnstoms  in  that 
law.  The  few  and  comparatively  slight  differences  which 
exist  to-day  between  the  law  of  England  and  that  of 
Ireland  are  all  due  to  statute.  One  is  the  absence  of 
judicial  divorce  in  Ireland,  which  an  .\ct  passed  so  re- 
cently as  1857  introduced  in  ICngland.  The  second  is  to 
be  found  in  the  law  relating  to  land,  largely  altered  by 
statutes  passed  for  Ireland  by  the  Uritish  Parliament 
of  our  own  lime.  The  third  is  the  existence  in  Ireland  of 
what  arc  admitted  to  be  exceptional  and  supposed  to 
he  temporary  penal  provisions,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
Prevention  oi  Crime  Act  of  tSS/.  ,\s  regards  Scotland, 
when  her  king  became  king  of  England,  and  when,  a 
century  later,  her  Parliament  wa*  united  with  tliat  of 
England,  she  retained  her  own  law  imaeL  In  some  few 
respects  her  law,  founded  on  that  of  Rome,  and  her  sys- 
tem of  judicial  ailminisiration  arc  better  than  those  of 
England,  nor  has  she  failed  to  contribute  distinguishec 
figures  to  the  English  bench  and  bar;  but,  as  she  stands 
far  below  England  in  population  and  wealth,  she  has 
affected  the  law  of  the  larger  country  as  little  as  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  affects  the  solid  crust  of  the 
l-:arth. 

The  vaster  territorial  expansion  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  has  told  quite  as  little  on  the  law 
of  England  as  did  the  unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
When  the  English  began  to  people  what  arc  now  the 
self-governing  colonies,  and  when  India  came  under 
British  sway.  English  law  was  too  fully  developed  to  be 
susceptible  to  inlluences  from  them,  not  to  add  that  they 
were  too  distant  to  make  any  assimilation  either  desira- 
ble or  possible.    Had  India  Iain  no  further  from  Hng- 
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land  ilian  Sicily  and  the  Greek  cities  lay  from  Rome, 
had  ilie  been  as  near  the  level  of  English  civilization 
as  tho:sc  coitntries  were  to  that  of  Roman  civilization, 
and  had  nHc  been  conquered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
instead  of  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  the  history  of 
English  institutions  and  English  law  must  have  been 
wholly  unlike  what  it  has  in  fact  been.  These  three 
differences  measure  ihc  giiH  which  separates  the  course 
of  English  from  that  o(  Roman  development. 

Another  salient  point  in  which  the  two  States  may  be 
compared  relates  lo  the  smaller  part  which  purely  poli- 
tical as  compared  with  economic  and  intellectual  changes 
have  played  in  the  development  of  EnglLib  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. Although  there  is  a  sense  in  which  every 
political  change  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  an 
economic  or  intellectual  change,  or  of  both  taken  to- 
gether, still  it  is  true  that  at  Komc  the  de.Mre  lo  grasp 
political  power  counted  for  more  in  the  march  of  events 
than  it  has  done  in  England. 

Economic  changes  souieiime»  operate  on  politics  by 
raising  the  material  condition  of  the  humbler  class  and 
thereby  disposing  and  enabling  them  to  claim  a  larger 
share  of  political  power.  Thh  happened  at  Rome  more 
frequently  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic.  In  England  it  has  happened  more  in  later 
limes  than  it  did  in  earlier.  Sometimes,  however,  eco- 
nomic causes  so  depress  the  poor  that  their  misery 
becomes  acute  or  their  envy  intense,  whence  it  befalls 
that  they  break  out  into  revolt  against  the  rich.  This 
was  on  the  point  of  happening  more  than  once  at  Rome, 
but  has  been  no  serious  danger  in  England  since  the 
days  of  Richard  II.  Sometimes,  again,  the  growth  of 
immense  fortunes  and  the  opportunities  of  gaining 
wealth  through  politics  threaten  the  working  of  popular 
institutions,  lliis  occurred  at  Rome;  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  brought  the  Republic  to  its  death.  It 
is  a  peril  against  which  England  has  bad,  and  may  again 
have,  to  take  precautions. 
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Changes  in  thought  and  belief  operate  on  politics 
cither  by  weakening  the  deferential  and  submissive 
habil»  of  the  classes  which  have  been  cxchided  frum 
power  i.o  that  they  insist  on  having  their  (air  sitarc  of 
il,  or  by  implanting  in  the  minds  of  ihc  middle  and 
upper  classes  new  ideas  which  grow  strong  enough  to 
make  them  insist  on  bringing  old-fashioned  practice  into 
accord  with  new  and  more  enlightened  theory.  It  was 
the  concurrence  of  these  two  forms  of  intellectual  change 
that  gave  its  specially  destructive  character  to  tbc 
French  Revoliilioii.  Ideas  of  course  act  most  qmckly 
and  powerfully  when  they  arc  such  as  rouse  emotion, 
for  thai  which  remains  a  mere  intellectual  concept  or 
speculative  opinion  is  not  a  thing  to  stir  or  to  shake 
established  institutions.  The  best  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  religious  beliefs.  But  the  notion  of  Equality 
—that  is  to  say,  the  notion  that  rights  vested  in  every 
man  as  a  man  demand  that  every  man  shall  be  treated 
alike — has  also  proved  an  energetic  explosive.  Influ- 
ences of  this  kind  counted  for  little  at  Rome.  Neither 
have  they,  except  in  the  form  of  religious  beliefs,  or 
when  their  force  coincided  with  that  exerted  by  religious 
convictions,  become  the  source  of  strife  or  constitu- 
tional change  in  England. 

One  may  indeed  say  that  the  course  of  England's 
political  development  has  been  less  interrupted  by  con- 
vulsions tluin  that  of  any  other  great  State,  for  even 
the  scars  made  by  the  Civil  War  were  before  long  healed, 
so  that  hardly  any  of  the  old  institutions  perished, 
though  sonic  of  ihem  passed  into  new  phases.  Tlte  new 
buildings  which  popular  governmcnl  has  within  the  pre- 
sent century  added  lo  the  old  edifice  arc  built  out  of 
the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  (if  one  may  venture  to  pur- 
sue the  metaphor)  weather  lo  the  same  colour.  So  the 
growth  of  our  law,  botli  public  and  private,  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil,  has  been  a  gradual  and  quiet  growth,  due 
in  the  main  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  niagniltide  and 
complexity  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
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of  life,  which  have  niad«  the  law  expand  and  improve  at 
the  bidding  of  practical  needs.  Where  politics  have 
affected  the  law,  tins  has  heen  throngh  the  rise  of  the 
hnmbler  classes,  a  rise  largely  due  to  economic  causes. 
So  likewise  the  influence  of  ideas,  of  new  views  as  to 
what  law  should  be  and  how  it  should  serve  the  com- 
munity, has  been  marked  by  few  sudden  crises,  and  has 
been  ruled  by  practical  good  sense  rather  than  by  aspira- 
tions after  a  theoretical  perfection.  As  regards  private 
law,  this  remark  applies  to  the  Romans  also,  although 
the  constant  strain  placed  upon  iheir  inslilulions  by  their 
territorial  expansion  as  well  as  ihe  differences  between 
a  City  State  and  a  large  rural  State  exposed  their  politi- 
cal system  to  more  fretjucnt  shocks  and  ultimately  to  a 
more  radical  transformation. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  interest  felt  in 
law,  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  etlort  given  to  its 
development,  was  probably  greater  among  the  educated 
class  in  Rome  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  large  section 
of  the  English  people.  Romans  of  inicllectual  tastes 
had  fewer  things  to  think  about,  fewer  subjects  to  at- 
tract or  to  distract  them,  than  the  English  have  had. 
Law  was  closely  interwoven  with  public  life.  Country 
life  and  country  sports,  commerce,  religion,  travel  and 
adventure,  covered  less  of  the  mental  horizon  than  these 
pursuits  have  covered  to  Englishmen  of  the  upper  or 
educated  class,  so  that  more  of  thought  an<1  time 
was  left  to  be  devoted  to  law.  Nor  were  many  Ro- 
i  mans  carried  off  into  other  regions,  like  the  Greeks, 

I^K  by  the  love  of  art,  or  of  music,  or  of  abstract  specula- 
^V        Uon. 

[  From  this  reflection  another  arises,  viz.  that  legal  and 

^K  constitutional  studies,  as  a  subject  for  research  and 
^H  thought,  find  the  competition  of  other  subjects  more 
^H  severe  in  England  to-day  than  they  did  in  the  eighteenth 
^H  century  *.  Historical  intiuiries,  economic  inquiries,  and, 
^f  to  a  still  larger  extent,  intiuiries  in  the  realm  of  Nature, 
W  ■  I  owt  Oilt  abMrtiUon  la  mjr  friend  M>.  Dlc«r. 
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perors  from  Julius  Caesar  down  to  Constanline  the  Sixth 
as  the  predecessors  in  title  uf  the  Saxon  and  Franconian 
Kinpcrors.  Thus  neither  the  French  nor  the  Germans 
built  up  on  their  own  national  foundation  a  law  dis- 
tinctively their  own.  Moreover,  both  Germany  and 
France  stand  contrasted  with  England  as  well  as  wilh 
Rome  in  the  fact  that  neither  country  ever  had  a  true 
central  legislature  or  central  system  of  law  courts  com- 
parable with  the  Parliament  and  King's  Courts  of  ling- 
land.  The  German  Diet,  though  enactments  were  oc- 
casionally made  in  it  with  iI^  consent  by  the  sovereign, 
enactments  which  however  were  not  universally  obeyed, 
dealt  very  htlle  with  law  proper,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  strength.  Still  less  were  the  French  Suies- 
tJencral,  even  before  their  long  eclipse,  an  cfTcclive 
legislature.  Thus  the  devclopmcnl  of  the  law  of  both 
Germany  and  France  fell  mainly  into  ihc  hands  of  the 
jurists,  qualified  to  some  extent  in  Germany  by  the 
ordinances  enacted  by  the  electors,  landgraves,  and 
other  princes,  as  well  as  by  the  free  imperial  cities,  and 
(in  later  days)  by  the  kings  whose  dominions  formed 
part  of  the  decaying  Empire,  and  qualified  in  post- 
mediaeval  France  by  the  ordinances  of  the  king.  In 
both  countries  it  was  upon  the  Roman  law,  a*  modified 
by  custom,  that  the  jurists  worked,  and  hence  in  neither 
did  a  body  of  law  grow  up  which  was  truly  national,  in 
the  sense  cither  of  having  a  distinctive  national  quality 
or  of  embracing  the  whole  nalion  or  of  having  been 
enacted  by  a  national  legislature.  The  first  complete 
unity  given  to  law  in  France  was  given  by  Napoleon. 
His  Code  was  based  on  the  Roman  law  theretofore 
used,  which  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  already 
codified  under  Lewis  XIV;  yet  the  creation  of  one  Code 
for  the  whole  country  was  a  step  so  bold  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  attempted  except  by  an  autocrat  and 
on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution.  The  first  modern  effort 
to  give  unity  to  law  in  Germany,  itself  an  efflux  of  the 
aspiration  for  national  unity,  was  made  by  the  General 
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Bills  of  Exchange  Law  (IVecluelordnung)  (1848-1850). 
while  2  general  Commercial  Co<lc  (Gi'ttwiius  Hamitis- 
gcsctcbucli)  enacted  in  various  States  between  1862  and 
1866  was  rc-cnactcd  for  the  new  Empire  in  1871.  The 
fuller  unity  long  desired  was  attained  in  i9cx>,  when  the 
new  general  Code  for  the  whole  German  Empire  came 
into  force.  This  similarity  between  the  legal  history  of 
France  and  that  of  Germany  seems  the  more  curious 
when  one  remembers  That,  so  far  as  mere  poUtical  unity 
is  concerned,  France  attained  that  unity  comparatively 
early,  one  may  say  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  Germany  continued  down  till  the  extinction  of 
the  old  Empire  in  i8o5  to  go  on  losing  what  political 
unity  she  had  possessed.  It  was  not  till  1866  that  she 
began  to  regain  it,  though  the  Customs  Union  of  the 
German  States,  formed  in  1829,  had  been  a  presage  of 
what  was  coming. 


VIL   Private  Law  least  affected  by  Political 
Changes  or  Dirsct  Legislation, 

One  phenomenon  is  common  to  the  legal  history  in 
all  these  nations.  That  part  of  the  law  which  has  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  scientific  student,  and  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  private  civil 
law  of  family  and  properly,  of  contracts  and  torts,  has 
been  the  part  least  affected  cither  by  political  change-ii  or 
by  direct  legislation.  It  has  been  evolved  quietly,  slowly 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  first  by  popular  custom,  then 
by  the  labours  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  ihe  Courts. 
Direct  legislation  by  the  .supreme  power  has  stepped  in 
chiefly  to  settle  controversies  between  conflicting  au- 
thorities, or  to  expunge  errors  too  firmly  rooted  for 
judges  to  rectify,  or  to  embody  existing  usage  in  a  defi- 
nite and  permanent  form.  In  tlie  sphere  of  private  law, 
and  even  in  that  of  criminal  law  (so  far  as  not  affected 
by  politics),  legislation  scarcely  ever  creates  any  large 
new  rule,  and  seldom  even  any  minor  rule  which  is 
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absolutely  new,  not  an  enlargement  of  something  which 
has  gone  before.  Pure  legislative  novelties  mostly  turn 
out  ill.  Fortunately,  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen, 
like  that  of  Romans,  has  rarely  permitted  them  to 
appear. 

The  parallel  drawn  between  the  history  of  Roman 
and  that  of  English  law  is  less  instructive  when  wc 
reach  the  later  stages  of  that  history.  It  cannot  be  made 
complete,  not  only  because  wc  know  comparatively  little 
of  the  inner  condition  and  practical  working  of  the 
Courts  after  the  lime  of  Constantinc.  but  because  there 
was  after  liis  time  both  a  political  and  an  intellectual 
decay,  which  few  will  profess  to  discover  in  the  England 
of  this  century.  The  expansion  and  enrichment  of  the 
Roman  system  had  stopped  even  before  Constanline, 
while  that  of  English  Law  is  still  proceeding'.  In  Eng- 
land commerce  is  still  growing,  education  is  still  advan- 
cing, new  and  complicated  problems  are  still  emerging, 
so  that  many  forces  continue  to  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  law.  Though  we  cannot  foresee  what  lines 
this  development  wil!  follow  we  may  feel  sure  that  some 
of  the  old  causes  of  change  arc  disappearing.  The  demo- 
cratization of  political  institutions  seems  nearly  com- 
plete, religious  passions  have  grown  cold,  and  all  classes 
have  been  so  fully  admitted  to  a  share  in  political  power 
that  any  such  bold  reforms  in  central  and  local  admini- 
stration, in  procedure,  in  penal  law.  and  in  one  or  two 
dcparlmenis  of  private  civil  law  as  followed  the  Reform 
Hill  of  1832.  seem  improbable.  In  some  departments 
the  possibilities  of  further  progress  appear  to  be  ex- 
hausted, though  there  are  others,  such  as  those  con- 
cerned with  ()ue«tiom  of  the  right  of  combination  among 
employers  or  among  workmen,  and  the  character  which 
motive  imparts  to  acts  in  themselves  lawful  on  which 

■  within  two  nnturlaaricrloMliiUn'*  time  sflidil  ahrii)etR>enu  nf  hit  Crrftu 
lurit  bTj£»n  19  bf  l«u?4.  xt^  It  *ns  Tlrluallx  luficrvntAl  In  ttir  end  of  the  ninlh 
Mntury  tiy  '■"  B»tllU<t  of  Ihe  Emiicfuf  Lm  t!ir  Phll&ioplicr.  The  icllon  n(  hi> 
iiucicr«nr»  «•»  '"fKely  dirtttrd  la  cvlliatc  down  the  old  law  Inco  a  ihapc  hetl« 
litUil  ror  ihethkOKcd  condllloniot  the  Rmplrc. and  tbt  dKllnlnR InlclllEcncc ol 
Ihf  people. 
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the  last  word  is  far  from  ha^nng  been  said'.  But  there 
arc  at  least  two  real  difficulties  which  remain  to  be 
grappled  with.  One  relates  to  the  methods  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Their  cost  is  so  great  as  to  deter  many  per- 
sons from  the  attempt  to  enforce  just  claims,  to  impose 
a  heavy  and  unfair  burden  upon  successful  litigants,  and 
to  furnish  opportunilios  for  hiackmail  (especially  in  libel 
cases)  to  men  who  are  e(|iially  devoi<l  of  money  and 
of  scruples.  All  efforls  to  cheapen  them  liave  $o  far 
failed.  The  other  problem  relates  to  a  maticr  ol  sub- 
stance. What  are  the  general  principles  to  be  followed 
in  empowering  the  Stale  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
iiidiviiluaU  or  groups  of  indi^HdtiaU,  in  permitting  the 
centra)  government  or  a  l<K'al  authority  to  compete  with 
individuaU  in  in<lu^trial  enterprises,  and  in  restricting 
the  power  of  combinations  formed  for  commercial  or 
industrial  objects?  This  group  of  problems  arc  being 
daily  [trritscti  to  the  front  by  political  forces  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  industrial  progress  oo  the  other.  The; 
are  a*  urgent  in  the  Cnitcd  States  as  in  [tritzio.  Nor 
are  they  matters  tor  le^slation  only,  for  cases  frequently 
arise  which  the  best  kgislatioa  caaoot  csmat  vpom  bsr- 
ing  provvkd  for.  and  whicfa  it  needs  oat  onlr  tadnkal 
skin  hot  also  a  phiki«o(ihk  grasp  of  piiuu|iles  oo  the 
put  of  the  bar  and  bench  to  ooadnct  to  a  sohnioo 
The  experience  of  tbc  ancicnl  wwM  ami  ttet  at  tke 
Middk  Ages  tbnnrs  atk  figto  ivaa  AcK.  fteasdi^ 
lave  appeared 
■at  ban 
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the  legal  changes  of  the  coming  century.  But  we  have 
been  pursuing  an  historical,  not  a  speculative,  inquiry, 
and  it  will  be  enough  to  suggest  that  industry  and  com- 
merce, as  quickened  by  the  progress  of  physical  science, 
are  likely  to  be  factors  of  increasing  power,  and  that  the 
purely  political  element  in  the  development  of  law  will 
count  for  less  than  that  contributed  by  the  effort  to 
readjust  social  conditions  and  to  give  effect  to  social 
aspirations. 


XVI 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  UNDER 
ROMAN  AND   ENGLISH    LAW 


I.   Ikthoductomt. 

Ik  all  communilie^  that  have  riten  oat  of  the  sarage 
state,  no  legal  instituitun  t»  at  once  so  aidvcrsai.  and 
al»o  so  fundamental,  a  part  of  tbetr  social  srstcm  as  is 
Marriage.  \on«  affects  the  timer  Kfe  at  a  natioo  so 
profoundlr.  or  in  so  maor  waj's.  ethicaL  sodal.  and 
ecoDoraic.  Nooe  has  appeared  tmdcr  more  warioua 
forms,  OF  been  mow  often  modified  by  law.  vbm  senli- 
mcot  or  rel^on  |>rcrscnbed  a  chaise.  la  a  tamow 
pa«<4ge  whkfa  has  been  consiaatlr  qnoted.  aad  often 
misonder&iood.  Llpian  tabes  mamagr  as  t^  t\pe  of 
tbo«e  legal  rrlatioas  wfaicii  an  fretcribed  bv  tbe  Lav 
of  Naime.  and  eiovads  thai  Law  so  &r  as  to  nBke  it 
p3vcm  the  iiTstioaal  creaniTes  as  wcS  as  — — *'™''  *.  U 
ihen  tbe  t^atioa  be  so  ••••'••-  ^'^  ^uan 
expect  (I  to  be  alsa  '^-f**"'  YcS  it  so 
tbete  is-  no  rebtioo  wtt 
have,  IB  dWercsa  peoples ; 

Xanae  iMst  s^fcir  hxn  iptit  u  waA  »  Tgy 
(»ce  wtea.  as  the  jmHsi.  ^7%  ifce  'tai^^kt 
(■is  law  tD  aa  xanaalk  Nor  doct  aai  vbbok'  aiiuuiy 
dnw  i^gw  of  «nfpeai«r  WUe  a 
oFIkw  tihe  prapessaC 

: »  a  fiuciud  1 
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the  commercial  law,  for  instance,  of  the  chief  European 
countries  and  of  the  United  States  is,  as  respects  nine- 
tcen-twentieths  of  its  substance,  practically  identical,  the 
laws  of  these  same  countries  arc,  in  what  relates  to  the 
forms  of  contracting  marriage,  the  effect  of  marriage 
upon  property  rights,  the  grounds  for  dissolving  and 
modes  of  dissolving  marriage,  exlreniely  difTcrent,  and 
apparently  likely  to  remain  different.  Kven  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and 
Scotland  have  each  its  own  system.  Ireland  has  a  dif- 
ferent law  from  England  in  respect  of  tlic  mode  of 
solemnization;  while,  as  respects  divorce,  the  divergence 
goes  so  far  iliat  grounds  are  recognized  as  sufficient  for 
divorce  in  Scotland  which  are  not  admitted  in  England, 
while  in  Ireland  a  divorce,  except  by  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  And  the  efforts 
to  assimilate  these  three  diverse  systems  made  by  re- 
formers during  two  or  three  generations  ha%'e  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  little  practical  result  that  they  have  been  of 
late  years  altogether  dropped. 

Out  of  the  long  and  obscure  and  intricate  history  of 
the  subject,  and  out  of  the  many  still  unsolved  problems 
it  presents,  I  propose  to  select  one  subject  for  discus- 
sion, viz.  the  history  of  the  Roman  taw  of  the  marriage 
relation,  as  compared  with  the  English  law,  and  par- 
ticularly with  some  of  the  later  developments  of  English 
law  in  the  United  States.  On  the  antiquities  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  particular  on  the  interesting  and  difficult 
questions  relating  to  primitive  forms  of  marriage,  and 
to  the  polyandry  which  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the 
earlier  life  of  many  people*,  1  shall  nol  attempt  to  touch. 
Neither  can  I  do  more  than  glance  at  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  institution,  important  as  ihe  church  has 
been  in  influencing  civil  enactments  and  moulding  social 
sentiment. 

To  elucidate  the  Roman  system,  some  few  technical 
details  must  be  given,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
those  which  arc  needed  in  order  to  facilitate  a  compari- 
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son  between  it  and  that  of  England,  and  to  show  how 
essentially  the  later  Roman  conception  of  the  relation 
differed  from  that  which  Christianity  created  in  mediae- 
val Europe. 

II.     CUABACTBR  OF  MaRRIACE  IK    EaRLY   LaW. 

When  clear  light  first  breaks  upon  the  andent  world 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea  we  find  that  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  exists  in  three  forms.  The  most  savage 
tribes,  such  as  those  which  Herodotus  saw  or  heard  of 
in  Libya  and  Scythia,  have  no  regular  marriage  ai  all. 
Some  lived  in  a  kind  of  promiscuity ;  itome  were  pro- 
bably polyandrous.  The  Eastern  peoples — Persians, 
Lydians,  Babylonians,  and  so  forth — are  polygamous, 
as  was  Israel  in  the  days  of  Mo»es  and  Solomon,  though 
in  a  much  lesser  degree  after  the  Captivity,  and  as  was 
the  Trojan  Priam  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  Western 
peoples,  and  especially  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians, 
were,  broailly  speaking,  monogamous,  although  con- 
cubinage superadded  lo  lawful  marriage,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  was  not  unknown.  The  conlraM  of 
the  East  and  the  West  was  marked;  and  this  particular 
difference  was  not  only  charni'lerislic  but  momentou.'i, 
since  it  presaged  a  different  course  for  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  two  regions  *.  So  when  the  Teutonic 
and  Ccitic  peoples  came  later  on  the  stage,  they  loo 
were  generally  monogamous,  though  among  the  heathen 
Celts  the  lie  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  looser  than 
among  the  Teutons,  and  a  plurality  of  wive*  may  have 
been  not  uncommon  in  heathen  limes.  Tacitus,  while 
dwelling  on  the  sanctity  of  German  marriages,  ob.serveft 
that  occasionally  the  chieftains  had  more  than  one  wife, 
owing  to  the  wish  of  other  families  for  alliance  with 
tliem  *.  Polygamy  slowly  died  out  of  the  Ea*l  under 
Roman  nile,  though  possibly  never  quite  extinguished, 

1  Eurlplila  (Amilriim.  vv.  ijj-i**)  cnniruM  the  raarrinoc  BuRet  at  butariuia 
■adrrmki.arv1  dllaln  (cf.  r.  ((5  iqq.)  so  the  erlli  of  polyiikmy. 
•  Tac.  Ctrm.  t.  «tU. 
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for  wc  find  prohibitions  of  it  renewed  by  tbe  Eniporors 
clown  to  Diocletian,  before  whose  time  all  subjects  bad 
become  citizens.  It  maintained  itself  in  the  Oriental 
court  of  the  Sassanid  kings  of  Persia,  and  was  indeed 
one  of  the  features  of  Persian  life  which  most  shocked 
the  philosophers  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  As  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Roman  law  '.  it  need  not  concern 
IIS  furtlier,  since  it  has  never,  except  in  the  singular  in- 
stance of  the  Mormons,  reappeared  in  any  of  the  com- 
munities which  have  been  regulated  cither  by  Roman  or 
by  Teiiiouic  law'. 

Before  describing  the  Roman  system,  let  us  note  three 
general  features  which  belong  to  the  marriage  customs, 
not  indeed  of  all,  hut  certainly  of  most  peoples  in  the 
earlier  Plages  of  civilijtalion.  They  are  worth  noting, 
because  they  constitute  the  central  threads  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ihc  relation  during  civilized  times, 

(i)  The  matriagc  tic  has  more  or  less  of  a  religious 
or  sacred  character,  being  generally  entered  into  with 
rites  or  ceremonies  which  place  it  under  supcrnaliiral 
sanctions.  This  is.  of  course,  more  distinctly  the  case 
where  monogamy  prevails. 

(2)  In  the  marriage  relation  the  husband  has  a  pre- 
dominant position  both  as  regards  control  over  the  per- 
son and  conduct  of  the  wife,  and  as  regards  property, 
whether  that  which  was  hers  or  that  which  was  brought 
into  common  slock  by  her  and  by  him. 

(3)  The  tie  h  comparatively  easy  of  dissolution  by  the 
husband,  less  easily  dissoluble  by  the  wife.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  inferior  position  which  she 
holds  in  early  society. 

Although  these  three  features  arc  generally  charac- 
teristic of  the  earlier  stages  of  family  law.  they  arc  not 
universally  present;  and  their  presence  or  absence  in 

>  Altliouirh  Juliui  Cmut.  K  ««  m*y  orcdli  Suiionliu.  raiunl  ■  aeuait  to  be 
drafUil  fat  MUliIioa  l&Ira  10  marry  at  nunr  wIvriaK  br  tikcd  tut  tbe  ukc  of  lia*- 
Ine lee'''""" '"""'Su*!, /!•/■»». c-  (i). 

*  Aiflone  ilie  l<nn  !i  wni  (ihouKh  forhiddec  by  Ronua  Uw)  not  tomaHf  Mw* 
IlKhei]  ini  Ili<  tinUi  century. 

DO 
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any  given  community  docs  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
a  lower  or  higher  scale  of  civilization  in  thai  communily. 
The  temptation  to  generalize  in  these  matters  is  natural, 
but  it  is  (bngcrous.  True  as  may  seem  the  general  pro- 
position, that  the  higher  or  lower  position  of  women  in 
any  society  is  a  pretty  good  index  lo  ilie  progress  that 
society  has  made,  there  are  loo  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule  for  us  to  take  it  as  a  point  of  departure  for  inquiry. 
Nor  can  these  exceptions  be  always  accounted  (or  by 
any  one  cause,  such  as  race  or  religion. 

III.     TllS   EARI.1BK    FOKM   OF   ROMAU    MaRRIACB   LaW. 


\ow  let  us  conic  to  the  Romans,  of  whom  we  may 
say  that  it  is  they  who  have  btiill  up  the  marriage  law 
of  the  civilized  world,  partly  by  their  action  as  secular 
rulers  in  pagan  times,  partly  by  their  action  as  priests  in 
Christian  time*.  The  other  modifying  elements,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew  and  Teutonic  influences,  which 
have  worked  upon  the  marriage  laws  of  Christendom, 
are  of  quite  inferior  moment. 

Roman  law  begins  with  two  phenomena  which  seem 
at  first  sight  inconsistent.  One  is  the  complete  subjec- 
tion of  the  wife  to  the  husband  on  the  legal  side,  as 
regards  both  person  and  property.  The  other  is  her 
complete  equality  on  the  social  and  moral  side,  »8  r^ 
gards  her  status  and  the  respect  paid  to  her. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  this  subjection,  one  must 
make  it  clearly  understood  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was 
not  by  the  mere  fact  of  marriage,  that  is  to  say.  by  the 
legal  act  necessary  to  constitute  marriage,  that  a  woman 
entered  that  position  of  absolute  absorption  into  the 
legal  personality  of  her  husband  which  is  so  remarkable 
a  feature  of  the  old  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  prehistoric  times,  wc  find  that  at  the  lime  when 
the  Twelve  Tables  were  enacted  (B.C.  449)  a  marriage 
could  be  contracted  without  any  forms  or  ceremonies 
whatever,  by  the  sole  consent  of  the  parties;  and  that. 
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where  this  was  the  case,  the  husband  did  not  acquire  any 
power  over  the  wife,  and  the  latter  retained  whatever 
property  s!ic  previously  possessed.  It  was  therefore  not 
marriage  per  sc  that  created  the  power  of  the  husband, 
for  a  woman  might  be  legally  married  and  not  be  under 
the  marital  power.  But  although  this  '  free  marriage,* 
as  we  may  call  il  (the  term  is  not  Roman,  but  invented 
by  modern  jurists),  was  legally  possible,  the  custom,  and 
in  old  days  the  almost  invariable  custom,  of  the  people 
was  to  add  to  the  marriage  a  ceremony  not  essential  to 
its  validity  as  a  marriage,  but  one  which  had  important 
legal  consequences.  We  may  safely  assume  thai  there 
was  originally  no  true  marriage  without  the  ceremony, 
but  at  the  lime  of  the  Twelve  Table.*  this  was  no  longer 
the  case.  The  ceremony  created  a  relalion  which  the 
Romans  called  Hand  {manus),  and  brought  the  wife 
into  her  husband's  power,  putting  her,  so  far  as  legal 
rights  went,  in  the  position  of  a  daughter  {ttllac  loco). 
It  gave  the  husband  all  the  property  she  had  when  she 
married.  Il  entitled  him  to  all  she  might  acquire  after- 
wards, whether  by  gift  or  by  her  own  labour.  It  enabled 
him  to  command  her  labour,  and  even  to  sell  her,  though 
the  sale  neither  extinguished  ihe  marriage  nor  made  her 
a  slave,  but  merely  enabled  the  purchaser  to  make  her 
work,  while  still  requiring  him  to  respecl  her  personal 
rights'.  In  compensation  for  lhe>ie  di-iadvantages  the 
wife  became  entitled  to  be  supported  by  her  hu.sband, 
and  to  receive  a  share  of  his  property  at  his  death,  as 
one  of  the  'family  heirs'  {sut  hcrcdei),  whom  he  could 
disinherit  only  in  a  formal  way.  She  had  by  coming 
under  his  Hand  passed  out  of  her  original  family,  and 
lost  all  right  by  the  strict  civil  law  to  share  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  father. 

There  were  two  forms  of  ceremony  by  which  this 
power  of  the  Hand  could  be  created.    One,  probably 

I  Sgow  wrilmxloubl  whether  [his  power  «l  uk  ninpi^,  unri  rrter  lan  nippuKi] 
'bwof  RbbuIih'  nn-nilonet1  by  PluUfch  whirh  rtrvmr.!  ii.  iheinfrrMi  pttKlmho. 
VrtTBtd  hU  wl(e>  Dm  the  balance  Kecnii  ta  Incline  in  CaToiiruf  (he  ciSktcnf*  of 
Ihe  power. 
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the  older,  had  a  religious  character.  It  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  chief  pontifT,  and  its  main  feature 
was  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  with  the  eating  hy  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  of  a  cake  of  a  particular  kind  of  corn 
(far),  whence  it  was  called  eonfarrcalio.  It  was  origi- 
nalJy  confined  to  members  of  the  patrician  houses.  The 
other  was  a  purely  civil  act,  and  consisted  in  the  sale 
by  the  bride  of  herself,  with  the  approval  of  her  father 
or  her  guardian  (a»  the  case  niighi  be),  to  the  bride- 
groom, apparently  accoiiipuiiied  (though  there  is  a  con- 
troversy on  thi.s  point)  by  a  con tetnpora neon.*  -sale  by 
ihe  bridegroom  of  himself  to  the  bride.  The  trans- 
action was  carried  out  with  certain  forma!  words  andi 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses  (being  ciliiens)',  be-| 
sides  the  man  who  held  the  scales  with  which  the  nioneyf 
constituting  the  price  was  supposed  to  be  weighed.  The 
price  was  of  course  nominal,  though  it  had  in  very  early 
times  been  real. 

These  two  forms  have  been  frequently  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  indispensable  forms  of  marriage,  so  that 
marriage  had  always  ihc  Hand  power  as  its  consequence. 
But  this,  though  it  may  probably  liavc  been  the  case 
in  verj-  early  days,  was  not  so  in  those  historical  times 
to  which  I  must  confine  myself.  And  the  proof  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if  a  woman  was  married 
without  either  of  the  above  forms,  she  did  not  pass  into 
the  Hand  of  her  husband  unless  or  until  she  had  lived 
with  him  for  a  year,  and  not  even  then  if  she  had  ab- 
sented herself  from  his  house  for  three  continuous  nights 
during  that  year'.  .■Xnd  where  the  Hand  power  had 
not  been  created,  the  property  rights  of  the  wife,  what- 
ever they  were  ",  remained  unaffected  by  the  marriage. 


'TlnTp  hn«becn  miidi  Jlipmc »i  (aihii  eereiminy;  IglTewlisi  ttrmt  (homo* 
piobililc  I'ici'.  It  miy  dFKvnil  from  t  more  unrlcnl  ainaf  (hr  v\!c  by  her  nit- 
Uvr^  to  the  huiban^^  ilmrlnr  in  thai  wblrh  nv  And  in  tome  primitive  peopla. 

•  Thli  win  In  punuincr  of  ilie  Ecni^nil  rule  ihit  riitho  uvcr  a  mcmMc  me  *«■ 
qnlteilbya  rcar'icgnilnuruu  fa  aiding  :  'uiuiAUCtotluifuaillblainhini.MCHrkniin 
riruin  innuu*  «to.' 

>  Ir  ihF  «» In  ih«  power  (fufntMi)  at  hrr  tittitr.  nhs  had  no  prepony  at  htt 
own,    lltbt  WMfv/ykmlr.  the  waa  under  guandiaiutalp. 
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The  period  of  three  nighl*  i»  fixtd  in  the  Twelve  Tahles, 
possibly  as  a  precise  definition  of  a  custom  previously 
more  uncertain. 

This  was  the  old  Roman  system,  and  a  very  singular 
system  it  was,  because  it  placed  side  by  side  the  exlrcmc 
of  marital  control  as  the  normal  state  of  things  and  the 
complete  absence  of  that  control  as  a  possible  state  of 
things.  Doubtless  the  marriages  wilh  Hand  were-  in 
early  days  practically  universal,  resting  upon  a  sentiment 
and  a  social  usage  so  strong  that  women  tlK-mselve*  did 
not  desire  the  free  marriage,  which  would  put  them  in 
an  exceptional  position,  outside  llic  legal  family  of  the 
husband.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  wide  power  which 
the  law  gave  to  the  husband  was  in  point  of  fact  re- 
strained within  narrow  limits,  not  only  by  affection,  but 
also  by  the  vigilant  public  opinion  of  a  comparatively 
small  conimunitv. 


P 


IV,  Chance  from  the  Earlier  to  the  Later 

SVSTKH   AT    KOMK. 

Before  the  close  of  the  republican  period  the  rite  of 
confarrcalio  practically  died  out,  or  wa^  referred  to  as 
an  old-world  curiosity,  much  as  a  modern  English  lawyer 
might  refer  to  the  power  of  excommimicalion  possessed 
by  ecclesiastical  authoriiics.  Tlic  patrician  houses  had 
become  comparatively  few,  and  the  daughters  of  those 
that  remained  evidently  did  not  wish  to  come  under  the 
Hand  power'.  The  form  of  coempiio.  which  all  citizens 
might  use,  lasted  longer,  and  seems  to  have  been  not 
infrequently  applied  in  Cicero's  time.  Two  centuries 
later  it  also  was  vanishing,  and  Gatus  tells  us  that  the 
rule  under  which  uninterrupted  resilience  created  the 
husband's  power  of  Hand,  ami  might  be  stopped  by 

'  N*vcnh«1nHll  wMnniined  (nnfrwCamitiettar  Ihc  purpowot  prorldlnG  pcr- 
•onawbocDuM  hoW  (pur  (rrcal  pflMIly  offiL-ri,  linit  byanrlcnr  mK*  """  •■" 
IhoHbom  (roni«m»ni»Be  withtnndrrftiiinn  wcr«»l>lr  iuhtvciIioc  prlcMhOol*. 
Uut  iBoptraiion  mm*  Iq  har*  ban  rairided  tiy*  iicitioi  dicwiute  •»  » <e 
apply  tMly>elBrM(«liRloiuilU<iRT«<«nMnuiil  (fti^jjitra)  {tM/mit.t.  ijO. 
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the  wife's  ilircc  uiftlits*  absence,  had  completely  disap- 
peared (Cai  Insl.  L  m).  So  wc  may  say  broadly  that, 
from  the  time  of  JuJius  Caesar  onwards  the  marriage 
without  Hand  had  become  the  rule,  while  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian  onwards  the  legal  acts  that  had  usually  ac- 
companied marriage,  which  placed  ihe  wife  under  the 
husband's  control,  were  almost  obsolete. 

This  was  a  remarkable  change.  The  Roman  wife  in 
the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  had,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  absolutely  subject  to  her  husband.  She  passed  out 
of  her  original  family.  losing  her  rights  of  inheritance  tn 
it.  Her  husband  acquired  all  her  property.  He  could 
control  her  actions.  He  sat  as  judge  over  Iter,  if  she 
was  accused  of  any  offence,  although  custom  required 
that  a  sort  of  coimcil  of  his  and  her  relatives  should  be 
summoned  to  advise  him  and  to  sec  fair  play,  lie  could 
put  her  to  death  if  found  guilty.  He  could  (apparently) 
sell  her  into  a  condition  practically  equivalent  to  slavery, 
and  could  .surrender  her  to  a  plaintiff  who  sued  him  in 
respect  of  any  civil  wrong  she  had  committed,  thereby 
ridding  himself  of  liabilily.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  absolute  subjection  to  one  person  of  another  per-  ' 
son  who  was  nevertlieles*  not  only  tree  but  respected ' 
and  influenlial,  as  we  know  that  the  wife  in  old  Rome 
was.  It  would  be  ditTtcidi  to  iiiider-itand  how  such  a 
system  worked  did  wc  not  know  that  manners  and  pub- 
lic opinion  restrain  the  exercise  of  legal  rights. 

Such  was  the  old  practice.  Under  the  new  one,  uni- 
versal in  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan,  which  is  also 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Juvenal  and  Martial,  the  Roman 
wife  was  absolutely  independent  of  her  husband,  just 
as  if  she  had  remained  unmarried.  lie  liad  little  or 
no  legal  power  of  constraint  over  her  actions.  Her 
property,  that  which  came  to  licr  by  gift  or  bequest 
as  wcU  as  that  which  she  earned,  remained  her  own 
to  all  intents  and  for  all  purposes.  She  did  not  enter 
her  husband's  family,  and  acquired  only  a  very  limited 
right  of  intestate  succession  to  his  property. 
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This  striking  contrast  may  b«  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  disabilities  which  allached  to  the  wife  under 
the  old  system  were  not  in  legal  strictness  the  conse- 
quence of  marriage  itself,  bnt  of  legal  acts  which  an 
almost  universal  sentiment  and  aistom  had  attached 
to  marriage,  thouph  in  themselves  acts  distinct  from 
it,  A  perfectly  valid  marriage  could  exist  without  these 
legal  acts,  and  so  far  back  as  our  authorities  carry  us, 
we  &nd  that  a  few,  though  probably  originally  only  a 
very  few,  marriages  did  take  pbice  without  them.  Ac- 
cordingly when  »cnlinient  clianged,  and  custom  no 
longer  prescribed  the  use  of  confarreation  or  coemp- 
tion, the  power  of  Hand  vanished  of  ilself  and  vanished 
utterly.  Had  it  been  an  essential  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  by  degrees 
weakened  in  force  and  accommodated  to  the  ideas  of 
a  new  society.  Dut  no  legislation  was  needed  to  emanci- 
pate the  wife.  The  mere  omission  to  apply  one  or  other 
of  the  old  concomitants  gave  the  marriage  relation  all 
the  freedom  the  parties  could  desire  and  perhaps  more 
than  was  expedient  for  them. 

We  may  now  dismiss,  these  ancient  forms  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  position  of  llie  wife  under  the  nornul 
marriage  of  later  times — the  so-called  '  free  marriage,' 
since  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  Roman  institution 
descended  to  and  has  affected  modern  law '. 

V.   Later  Marriaok  Law:  Personal  Rfxation 
OF  Tue  Consorts. 


The  following  points  deserve  to  be  noted  as  charac- 
tcriring  the  Roman  view. 
The   act   whereby   marriage   was   contracted   was   a 

■  I  pBB  by  ih«  dlKlnrllnn  brtwefii  /lutat  mt/ritr.  whkb  could  tM  lonmctcd 
only  b*lirf*n  RomBr  cilfitm,  utd  B«  a^otinl  "iwtoral"  iinrrt.tr.  at  matri- 
Mnti/an  Irrii  fiiriJart.  wliiih  *»■  OMMd  fcy  tht  Hiurtiir  o(  i  lull  ritiun  to  ■ 
hili  tliljrn  M  uB  »lltii^^^r^iVii»iVt«l»ll»Hh»l»ltrti»o(  no  mntnjucnic  for  DOT 
purpoK.  *nd  pr»t-ijtiil!y  iH»ippttir»>l»li«i»U  Roimn  mnbirclilwr«merillMm.  I( 
ma  ■  pciffcily  iilhl  tatnUgf,  aod  the  chjldtca  were  IqittlaulW.  Ab  u>  ttirlr 
«*tui.  RC  Gil  /aM.  I.  JC,  Tt> 
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purely  private  act.  No  intervention  of  any  State  offi- 
cial, no  registration  or  oilier  public  record  of  any  son 
was  ro<|uirfd.  The  two  parties,  and  the  two  parties  only, 
were  (iccmcti  to  be  toncerncd  '. 

Tlic  act  was  a  purely  civil  act,  to  which  no  rcUffious 
or  ecclesiastical  rite  was  essential  cither  in  heathen  or 
in  Oiristian  times.  There  were  indeed  what  may  be 
called  decorative  ceremonies,  some  of  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  poems  like  the  famous  Epilhalaraium  of 
Catnllu^,  but  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  legal 
nature  and  effect  of  the  matter  than  ttas  the  throwing 
of  old  shoes  or  rice  at  a  modern  EngUih  weiUHng. 

The  act  required  no  prescribed  fonn.  It  consisted 
sokty  in  the  rcciiirocaUjr  expressed  consent  of  the 
parties,  which  might  be  gircn  in  any  words,  or  be 
sabseqoently  presumed  from  tacts.  *  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted by  consent  only '  {mmftiae  sik  (wmsaum  emUea- 
laNfiirl  1$  the  itt^-ariable  Romaa  — "^  Evea  the  coo- 
doctins  of  the  bride  lo  the  btUegroooi's  hoese.  wUcb 
tes  AOOtetimes  been  reptesenied  as  neoessanr^,  seems 
lo  Mve  bees  ngaraen  mner  as  endence  aenea  n 
ccftaiB  cases  Aan  as  csscatiil  to  tbe  vdfitv  of  tfe  act  *. 
A  genetaBy  prevakat  mage  aade  a  knai  bcCrodtal 
(4|WMriMi>  precvife  tlK  wtMl  tilftag.  BHt  dM  be- 
tratM  pRMsc  craatca  w  kcH  t^kc    Xs  acsioo  kr 
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of  promise  of  marriage.  In  early  limes  formal  and  bind- 
ing stipulations  seem  to  have  been  often  made  on  each 
side  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  father  (or  other 
male  relative)  of  the  bride  for  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  the  bride;  and  it  the  promise  were  broken  without 
suiHcieni  cause,  an  action  lay  against  the  party  in  fault 
for  the  worth  of  the  marriage'.  This,  however,  dis- 
appeared. Under  ihe  influence  of  a  more  refined  senti- 
ment, not  only  could  no  promise  of  marriage  be  en- 
forced, but  if  the  parties  made  a  contract  whereby  each 
hound  him  or  herself  to  the  other  in  a  penal  sum  to 
become  payable  in  case  of  breach,  such  a  provision  was 
held  to  be  disgraceful  (pucttim  turpe)  as  well  as  invalid. 
This  was  the  law  of  later  republican  and  imperial  times. 
TJetrothal  had.  however,  some  legal  effects.  It  entitled 
cither  of  the  betrothed  parties  to  bring  an  action  for  an 
injury  (of  an  insulting  nature)  offered  to  the  other.  It 
rendered  any  one  infamous  who  being  betrothed  to  one 
person  contracted  betrothal  to  another.  It  entitled 
cither  party,  if  the  espousal  was  broken  off  before  mar- 
riage, to  reclaim  whatever  gifts  he  or  she  might  have 
bestowed  upon  the  other. 

As  regards  personal  status,  the  wife  acquired  that  of 
her  husband  (nnles*  either  had  been  formerly  a  slave), 
and  his  domicil  became  hers.  In  the  old  days  of  Hand 
power  she  had  taken  the  name  of  his  gens,  but  now 
she  retained  her  own,  besides  her  personal  '  first  name  ' 
(praaiomen)  {e.g.  Tenia)  ".  Each  spouse  being  interested 
in  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  other,  he  could 
sue  for  damages  if  any  insult  was  offered  to  her,  she 
for  insult  to  him.  He  is  bound  to  support  her  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  rank,  whatever  her  private 
means  may  be.   Though  each  can  bring  an  action  against 

'  Thli  wu  at  anr  nu  a  lusEcaiDoDtt  Ilie  Lslliin;  but  liuw  far  ia  Rome  kubs 

<  Under  the  Empire  we  oiuillrlliul  wam«niiiliiittwafiama.tremibclr(«ibcr'i 
/Till  mid  rimih'  ft.fi.  CjHiiffn  AM//U},  Samnlmn,  It  would  w«ni.  thr  name  nl 
:!"■  I,iilirr»  f»iu  wm  ttillown!  ty  one  taken  Insm  (he  mMher  (e.K-  /■•/•  LrftJa, 
Amit^a  Fautliimi.  TM  MbjtlH  ll  lully  <U»aM»Cd  by  MOBH— I.  In  h1»  Xfrntuiri 
StmilmtlU. 
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tile  Other,  the  action  niu&t  not  be  one  which  a/fects 
personal  credit  and  honour  {actio  infamaiti),  and  hence, 
thoitgh  each  has  his  and  her  own  property,  neither  can 
proceed  against  the  other  by  a  civil  action  of  theft,  even 
if  the  properly  seized  was  (seized  in  contemplation  of  3 
divorce'.  It  need  hardly  be  added  tliat  if  the  wife's 
father,  or  grandfather,  were  living;,  she  would  remain. 
unless  she  had  been  emancipated,  subject  to  the  paternal 
power,  being  for  all  legal  purposes  a  member  of  her 
original  family  and  not  of  her  husband's.  But  the  per- 
son in  whose  power  she  h  cannot  (at  least  in  imperial 
days)  take  her  away  from  her  husband.  Antoninus  Pius 
forbade  a  liappy  marriage  to  l)c  disturbed  by  a  father; 
and  ill  liic  ihird  century  (perhaps  earlier)  the  husband 
conid  i>rooeed  by  way  of  interdict  to  compel  a  father 
to  restore  his  wife  to  him  *. 

VI.  Later  Law.    Prcuniarv  Relations  of  trb 
Consorts. 

This  curiously  detached  position  of  the  two  consorts 
expressed  itself  in  their  pecuniary  relations.  Each  had 
complete  disposal  of  his  or  her  property  by  will  as  well 
as  during  life,  though  the  wife  needed,  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  lime,  the  authority  of  her  guardian'. 
Xcilher  had  originally  any  right  of  succession  to  the 
other  in  case  of  intestacy,  nor  had  the  wife  any  right  of 
imcstate  succession  to  her  children  nor  they  lo  her,  ex- 
cept that  which  the  Praetor  gave  them  among  the  blood 
relatives  {cognali)  generally,  after  the  agnates  (persons 
related  through  males).  .■\  state  of  things  so  inconsistent 
witli  natural  feeling  could  not  however  always  continue, 

■  AtpRinlmcIionlrrrvH^iHteraM)  tru|[l*cnMlhiscuc.  Sowjuitiu  hcU 
UidtUie  jaini  cnjoymcni  uf  houKhold  ceod*  mirdc  tbc  connfFilonsJ  TIm(I  iia{vU- 
tabic  laa  wllc'i  dniline*.  hownrt  uuuihoriM^.  wiili  hrr  hiuhaBd'i  propcRr. 
JMe-  ■>▼.  ■■  ■- 

*  Tht  nusUuNhip  «t  wcMBOi  of  full  aifc  iieiE*  10  Iiave  died  ool  atur  WB«iir« 
(ccdvfd  pMNT  (o  Mins*  ffnrdbn  (or  dKouclvf*.  a  ckUKc  "Blck  of  oaune  male 
UiMtlon  punlf  (orml. 
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so  the  Praclor  created  a  rule  of  practice  whereby  each 
consort  had  a.  reciprocal  riglit  of  succession  to  the  other. 
But  even  in  doing  so,  he  placed  this  succession  after  that 
of  other  blood  relations,  as  far  as  tJic  children  of  second 
cousins.  This  postponement  of  a  consort  to  blood  rela- 
tives was  carried  even  further  by  Justinian's  legislation, 
for  lliat  emperor  extended  the  category  of  relatives  who 
could  succeed  in  case  of  intestacy,  and  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  wife  (hcyond  that  which  the  Praetor  had 
made),  except  to  some  small  ilegree  in  case  of  a  neces- 
sitous widow.  The  relation.ship  of  mother  and  child  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  fuller  recognition,  for  laws  {Seiiatiis 
CoHSultum  Tcrtullianum,  Sc.  Orp/tilianum)  of  the  tii!ie 
of  Hadrian  and  Marcns  Anrelhis  gave  the  mother  and 
the  children  reciii/ocal  rights  of  inheritance',  which. 
finding  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  succession 
based  on  coiisangninity  which  Justinian  established, 
have  passed  into  modern  law. 

Distinct  as  were  the  personalities  of  the  two  consorts 
in  respect  of  property,  the  practical  needs  of  a  joint 
life  recommended  some  plati  under  which  a  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  expenses  of  a  joint  household. 
This  sprang  up  as  soon  as  marriages  without  the  con- 
comitant creation  of  the  Hand  power  had  grown  com- 
mon. It  became  usual  for  the  wife  to  bring  with  her 
land  or  gootU,  either  her  own,  if  sfie  were  independent, 
or  bestowed  by  her  father  or  other  relative.  Thii  pro- 
perty, which  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the  married 
pair  and  their  children,  was  called  the  Dos,  a  term  which, 
since  it  denotes  the  wife's  contrihittion  to  llie  matri- 
munial  fund,  must  not  be  translated  by  our  English  word 
Dower,  for  that  term  describes  the  right  of  a  wife  who 
survives  her  hdsband  to  have  a  share  in  his  landed  es- 
tate. Many  rules  sprang  up  regarding  the  Dos,  rules 
probably  due  in  the  first  instance  to  custom,  for  as  the 
instruments  of  marriage  contracts  were  usually  drawn 

children  |lf  1  rnwd-waman,  (our). 
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on  pretty  uniform  lines,  these  lines  ultimately  became 
settled  law'.  The  general  principle  came  to  be  tliat 
properly  given  from  the  wife's  side,  whether  by  her 
father,  or  by  lierself,  or  by  some  of  her  relatives,  became 
subject  to  the  husband's  right  of  user  while  the  mar- 
riage lasted,  as  enabling  him  to  fullil  his  obligation  lo 
support  wife  and  children,  but  at  the  expiry  of  the 
marriage  by  the  death  (natural  or  civil)  of  cither  parly, 
or  by  divorce,  reverted  to  the  wife  or  her  heirs  =*.  If, 
however,  the  property  had  been  given  by  the  wife's 
father,  he  might,  if  still  living,  reclaim  it*.  The  Dos  is 
said  by  the  Romans  lo  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting ihe  burden  of  married  housekeeping,  and  there- 
fore the  administralion  and  usufnict  of  it  pertain  to  the 
husband,  while  the  ultimate  ownership  remains  in  the 
wife,  or  in  Ihe  faiher  who  constiluted  it,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  l;itcr  imperial  period  a  sort  of  second 
form  of  matrimonial  properly  was  introduced,  called  the 
gift  for  ihe  sake  of  marriage  {donatio  propkr  nuptias). 
It  was  made  by  Ihc  husband,  and  n-maincd  hi*  properly 
both  during  and  after  the  marriage.  So  far,  as  it  was 
only  theoretically  separated  from  other  parts  of  the 
husband's  estate,  it  might  seem  to  have  no  importance. 
But  if  he  became  insolvent,  it  did  not.  like  the  rest  of 
his  property,  pass  to  his  creditors,  but  went  over  to  the 
wife,  just  as  the  Dos.  although  administered  by  the  hus- 
band, remained  unaffected  by  his  insolvency.  And  just 
as  the  Jiiisband  was  entitled,  where  a  divorce  was  caused 
by  the  wife's  fault,  to  retain  a  part  of  the  Dos,  so  if  a 
divorce  was  cause<!  by  the  husband's  fault,  the  donatio 
propter  nupllas,  or  a  part  of  it,  might  be  claimed  by  the 


■  Tha  '  cBKoRi  e(  rosvriyancBni '  hu  ¥mrk*d  itmtl  Into  Knsllih  Uw  In  a  »i»m- 
whal  himiUr  wd]r, 

•Tliiiwoi  Uic  rulcM  Httlcd  brJuillnloa.  Bttorahb  ttnclh*  bubuu]  took 
(lie  Awal  thf  Klfe't  death  unlnt  lihad  bccOBlvn  byhn  litliTr. 

>  Thrrc  hrr  rn^ny  \rvt  im|H}n;,nL  ruin  rra&rJtnf  tht  ntcnt  ef  the  IimIihhVi 
lotrrpc  And  Ihr  fnrm  in  wlilf:!}  Uif  prop^fty  it  cabc  rvidivnd  Allhr  Cftdof  Uic  mxr. 
rlaiic.  wlriih  li  i»  n«  nretttuty  to  tet  (urih. »» ilicr  ''■'  no"  »II«i  the  gtnml  prin- 
dplt.  Indcnl  Kciwnlly  throuah  UiMe  iu£«l  "»  lorcM.Ior  Ibtnlicot  ctcaroa* 
*nd  bnvUgr-  >^  ■»■>'>  ■  numbw  of  mlncir  pnirlUMU.^ 
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injured  wife.  The  similarity  of  some  of  these  arrange- 
ments to  the  practice  of  English  marriage  settlements 
will  occur  ID  every  one's  mind,  though  in  England  settle- 
ments are  always  created  and  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  deeds  which  create  Ihcm.  whereas  in  Rome,  al- 
though especial  provisions  were  frequently  resorted  to, 
there  arose  a  general  legal  doctrine  whose  provisions 
were  applicahlc  to  gifts  made  upon  or  in  contemplation 
of  marriage. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  mentioned.  It  was 
a  very  old  customary  (or,  as  we  should  say,  common 
law)  rule  of  Roman  law  that  neither  of  the  wedded 
pair  could  during  ihc  marriage  bestow  gifts  upon  the 
other,  the  reason  assigned  being  the  risk  that  one  or 
other  might  by  the  exercise  of  the  influence  arising 
from  their  relation  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  property 
to  his  or  her  ]>ermanent  damage  (»ic  mulualo  amore  iif 
viciin  spotiarnilur).  This  principle,  which  protects  the 
wife  from  being  cither  wheedled  or  bullied  out  of  her 
separate  property,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish restraint  on  alienation  or  anticipation  applied  to  a 
wife's  settled  property,  was  also  held  to  be  occasionally 
needed  to  protect  the  husband's  interests,  and  those  of 
the  children,  from  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  grasping 
wife.  Ii  issue.*  from  the  view  which  the  Roman  jurists 
enounce  tha!  alTection  nm.st  not  be  abused  so  as  to  ob- 
tain pecuniary  gain;  and  one  Jurist  adds  that  if  either 
party  were  permitted  to  make  gifts  the  omis.*ion  to  make 
them  might  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and 
so  the  continuance  of  marriages  would  be  purchasable '. 
Such  gifts  were  accordingly  held  null  and  void,  the  only 
exception  being  that  where  property  actually  given  Iiad 
been  left  in  the  donee's  hands  until  the  donor's  death, 
the  heir  of  the  donor  could  not  reclaim  it  from  the  sur- 


<  *SeiliuCucinu*ci  ttUmcaimn)  adldtbat.  qoU  a>pr  fuiurumaHt  ul  ills- 
cuif Kfiiur  mairttnAnta  nl  non  dcatmrct  It  (|ul  iwud  Jk1(|uc  a  r^tlvnc  cvcnluniBD  ut 
srn.illriii  !•««  mjitiimijiilii.'  Tlii*  viewwamncUonnl  bylhe  Emperor eantllU 
In  hla  i>i>ccc!i  lc>  Ihc  hium,  wblcb  imraduCHl  Il>*  CJiaptlMi  nut  otnllMMt  In  Ui* 
Mxi  i  I>if.  air.  I.  ■. 
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viving  donee.  Needless  to  say  Ihat  the  rule  only  covered 
serious  transfers  of  property,  and  did  not  apply  to  gifts 
of  dress  or  ornaments  or  such  oilier  tokem  of  affection 
as  may  from  time  to  time  pass  l>etween  liappy  consorts. 


VH.   General  Charactf-r  of  thr  Roman  Conckption 
OF  Marriage. 

Reviewing  the  rules  which  regulated  marriafi^c  with- 
otii  ilir  Hand  Power,  the  sole  marriage  of  the  chissical 
Utiles  of  Roman  law,  wc  arc  struck  by  three  things. 

The  conception  of  the  marriage  relation  is  an  alto- 
gether high  and  worthy  one.  .\  great  jurUt  define*  it 
as  a  partnership  in  the  whole  of  life,  a  sharing  of  rights 
both  sacred  and  secular*.  The  wife  is  the  husband's 
equal '.  She  has  full  control  of  her  daily  life  and  her 
property.  She  is  not  shut  up,  like  the  Greek  wife,  e»pc- 
cially  among  the  lonians,  in  a  son  of  Oriental  seclusion, 
but  moves  freely  .about  the  city,  not  only  mistress  of 
her  home,  hut  also  claiming  and  receiving  public  re- 
spect, though  so  far  placed  on  a  different  footing  {roc 
men,  and  jutlged  by  a  standard  more  rigid  than  oiirs^l 
that  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  for  her  to  dance  and 
shocking  for  Iicr  to  drink  wine. 

The  marriage  relation  U  deemed  to  be  wholly  a  mat- 
ter of  private  concern  with  which  neither  the  State  nor 
(in  Om«tian  times)  the  Oitirch  has  to  concern  itself. 
Tliis  was  so  far  modified  under  the  Emperors,  that  the 
State,  from  the  lime  of  Augustns,  began  to  Ivy  to  dis- 
courage celibacy  and  childlessness  in  the  interests  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  upper  class  Roman  population,  as 
opposed  to  one  recruited  from  freed  men  and  strangers, 
Bufthese  efforts  were  not,  as  wc  shall  see,  incompatible 
with  adherence  to  the  general  principle  that  the  forma- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  tic  required  no  State  inler- 

' '  Kui<i(«(  mm  conlDiuOA  nuiii  et  leniiue  tt  ceanwtiam  oatalt  *KM.  tf  dol  <t 
hiimxnl  mill  mmmunirjtln  :'  ModBUmu  in  l>/e,  UiiL  t.  ■: 

•  Thi*  wuei|>rFanl  In  Uit  ptafMe  whick  lb*  bride  aiKi(fnl]rnMd  whcabnimM 
UllcbuibAod'ibvttM:  'Vtri  III  r,>iiB,c«a  Gate.* 
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vcntion,  nor  even  any  form  prescribed  by  State  autho- 
rity. 

The  marriage  relation  rests  entirely  on  the  free  will 
of  tlie  two  parlies '.  If  cither  having  pramised  to  enter 
it  refuses  to  do  so,  no  liability  is  incurred.  If  cither 
desires  to  quit  it.  he  or  she  can  do  so.  Within  it.  each 
retains  his  or  her  absolute  freedom  of  action,  absolute 
disposal  of  his  or  her  properly. 

Compulsion  in  any  form  or  guise  is  utterly  opposed 
to  a  connexion  which  springs  from  free  choice  and  is 
sustained  by  affection  only. 

These  principles  have  a  special  interest  as  being  the 
latest  word  of  ancient  civilization  before  Christianity 
began  to  influence  legislation.  They  have  in  them  much 
that  is  elevated,  much  that  is  attractive.  They  embody 
the  doctrines  which,  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries, 
have  again  bcgim  to  be  preached  with  the  fervour  of 
conviction  to  ihe  modern  world,  especially  in  England 
and  the  United  Stales,  by  many  zealous  friends  of  pro- 
gress, and  especially  by  those  who  think  that  ihe  great- 
est step  towards  progress  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called 
the  emancipation  of  woman. 

VIII.    Divorce  in  Roman  Law. 


Let  lis  now  sec  how  the  Roman  principles  aforesaid 
worked  out  in  practice  as  regards  domestic  morality 
and  the  structure  of  society,  that  struclure  depending 
for  its  health  and  its  strength  upon  the  purity  of  home 
life  at  least  as  much  as  it  docs  upon  any  other  factor. 

Ilic  last  of  the  above-stated  three  principles  is  the 
derivation  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  marriage  relation 
from  the  uncontrolled  free  will  of  the  panics.  This 
principle  is  applied  lo  the  conliniiance  of  the  relation 
itself.  With  ns  nioilem*  the  lie  is  a  permanent  lie, 
which,  though  freely  formed,  cannot  be  freely  dissolved, 

<  *  LIhfn  mniriffionta  ok  Knilqultu*  p1>culL'  Kl*  Uit  Kiopfrar  S«Ttf<M  Alcx> 
knder  In  Ihe  third  ccmur;.   CW.  Till.  fi.  ■■ 
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whether  by  one  of  the  parties  or  by  botli.     Very  dif- 
ferent was  llie  Koiiian  view.     To  them  it  is  even  lew 
binding  than  an  ordinary  busine&K  contrnct.     Take  for 
instance  a  bargain  made  between  /t  and  B  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  a  bouse.    Such  a  bargain  creates  what 
the  Romans  call  an  obligntton,  a  bond  of  law  (tiVith/mm 
iuris)  which  enables  cither  of  the  contracling  parties  to 
rc(iuire  the  oilier  to  fulfil  his  promise,  or  to  pay  damages 
in  case  of  default.     In  Roman  law  the  act  of  entering 
into  marriage  creates  no  such  bond.    The  business  con- 
tract can  be  rescinded  only  by  the  consent  of  both  ihe 
parties  to  it.    The  marriage  relation  can  be  terminated 
by  the  will  of  one  only.     Each  party  in  forming  it  pro- 
mised only  that  he,  or  she,  would  remain  united  to  the 
other  so  long  as  he,  or  she.  desired  so  to  remain  unitetl. 
This  is  the  logical  consecjuence  of  ihc  principle  tliat  mar- 
riages should  be  free;  this  was  how  the  Romans  under- 
stood that  principle. 

■•Vccordingly  divorce  can  be  effected  by  either  parly 
at  his  or  her  pleasure,  the  doctrine  of  c<jiiaiily  between 
the  sexes  being  impartially  applied,  so  that  the  wife  may 
just  as  freely  and  easily  divorce  her  husband  is  the 
husbanil  may  divorce  his  wife. 

The  early  history  of  the  matter  is  somewhat  obscure, 
and  need  not  detain  ns.  It  wotdd  seem  probable  that 
in  the  old  days  when  marriage  was  accompanied  by  ihc 
Hand  power,  a  husband  might  put  away  hts  wife  if 
she  had  been  convicted  before  the  domestic  council  of 
certain  grave  offences';  and  we  gather  that  in  such 
cases  she  was  entitled  to  demand  her  emancipation,  I'.i*- 
Ihc  exiinclion  of  the  Hand  power,  by  the  proper  legal 
method  thereto  appointed.  Such  cases  were,  however, 
extremely  rare.  When  marriage  unaccompanied  by 
Hand  power  became  fretpienl,  we  do  not  at  first  hear 
of  any  divorces.    Our  authorities  declare  that  the  first 

<  A  KKSlled  'luw  of  Roniului'  Is  uid  la  Ikvc  tnumentt-l  poiNainii  Ibe  chil- 
dren. Adu)(«ry.  and  the  uw  of  falv  hori  at  irrounrli  juittfTlliff  the  bojfeud  1u  di- 
forcing  hl*wtrr.  no  p»nll<4  right  twine  Ei^nim  inbi-t.  And  then  •!«■•  lo  tan 
btm  a  proriaion  R'4tArcllng  dUiaxc  in  thff  TwrlT«  Tables. 
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instance  of  divorce  at  Rome  (they  probably  mean  the 
first  where  no  crime  was  alleged)  was  (urnished  by  a 
certain  Spiiriiis  Carvilius  Ruga,  who  in  B.C.  231  got 
rid  of  his  wife,  although  warmly  allachcd  to  her,  on 
account  of  her  sterility.  Universal  displeasure  fell  upon 
bim  for  his  condnct:  and  when  L.  Anlonin:^  put  away 
his  wife  without  summoning  a  eouncil  of  friends  and 
laying  the  matter  before  them,  the  Censors  removed 
him  from  his  tribe.  But  before  long  other  husbands 
were  found  to  imitate  Spurius  Carvilius.  In  the  second 
century  b.c.  divorce  was  no  longer  rare.  In  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar  it  had  become  common,  and  continued 
to  be  so  for  many  generations.  The  fragrance  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  had  ceased  to  hallow  marriage,  and 
in  the  general  decline  of  morals  and  manners  it  was  one 
of  the  first  institutions  to  sufTer  degradation.  Not  only 
Cn.  Pompey,  but  such  austere  moralists  as  Cato  the 
younger  and  the  philosophic  Cicero  put  away  their 
wives:  Cato  his  after  thirty  years  of  wedded  life,  Cicero 
two  in  rapid  succession. 

Mow  far  this  decline  had  gone,  even  before  the  days 
of  Cato  and  Cicero,  appears  from  the  singular  speech 
delivered  by  Q.  Caecilius  Mctcllus,  Censor  in  i),c.  131, 
in  which  he  recommended  a  law  for  compelling  every- 
body to  marry,  observing  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  no  wives  at  all,  everybody  would  gladly  escape 
that  annoyance,  but  since  nature  had  so  ordained  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  live  agreeably  with  tbcm.  nor  to 
live  at  all  \vilhoul  them,  regard  must  be  had  rather  to 
permanent  welfare  than  to  transitory  pleasure'.  We 
are  told  that  both  men  and  women,  especially  rich 
women,  were  constantly  changing  their  consorts,  on 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  or  perhaps  not  caring  to 

'  'Sliiinc  iHMC.  (^ilrile*,  po«t mil*  (■•<•.  on>n'«  «  mi>lc«iii  c3r«cinu».  Hd  qu*' 
nlam  lu  luiura  tradldti  ul  ncqur  cum  llll*  oimmixtc  nrt  fine  ilils  utlo  modo  vM 
poall,  Hlull  pwppiw  iHJliimiuam  brcri  volopUli  toinultnduin.'  Aul.  fl»H.  .Vai4. 
Alt-  1,  6  r  c(  l.li-.  HfU.  Book  III.  ■nJ  Suflor,  Vil  A*e.  Auiniwn,  ifoonllng  lo 
G«lllin  »nrt  Suctcinim.  ciuteJ  thl»ip«ch.  ■1rllT»-tnl  2  rpnlury  bcfuri'.  In  be  read 
almiil  In  lUc  Sciulc  in  tuppon  of  hli  Hit  lit  MarliaiKHi  Or^mhu.  a)  brinit  MM 
which  aiiKht  ilily  hair  bMi)  nudr  for  ihdr  own  lima. 
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allL-gc  any  pretext  beyond  th«ir  own  caprice.  Nothing 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  divorcing 
pany  was  needed:  and  this  was  usually  given  by  the 
husband  in  the  set  fomi  of  words,  '  keep  thy  property 
to  thyself "  (tuas  res  libi  habeto).  Little  or  no  social 
stignia  seems  to  have  attached  to  the  divorcing  partner, 
even  to  the  wife,  (or  public  opinion,  in  older  days  a  rigid 
^lardian  of  hearth  and  Iinnie.  bad  now.  in  a  rich,  luxuri- 
ous, and  corrupt  society,  a  society  which  treated  amuse- 
ment as  the  main  huMiie^!!  of  life,  come  to  he  callously 
tolerant.  There  were  still  pure  and  happy  marriages, 
like  that  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  (the  con<i«eror  of 
Britain)  and  Flavia  Domitilla;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  conjugal  infidelity  wa<  the  chief  cauiie  why 
unions  were  so  lightly  contracted  and  di<RoIved,  for  the 
mere  whims  of  self-indulgent  syljaritcs  account  for  » 
great  deal'-  Still  the  main  facts — the  prevalence  of 
flivorce.  (he  absence  of  social  penalties,  and  the  general 
profligacy  of  the  wealthier  classes — admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  Emperor  Aufjustiis.  though  by  no  means  himself 
a  pattern  of  morality,  was  so  much  alarmed  at  a  laxity 
of  manners  which  threatened  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, as  to  try  to  restrict  divorces  by  requiring  the 
party  desiring  to  separate  to  declare  his  or  her  intent 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  being  all  full  Roman 
citizens.  This  rule,  enacted  by  the  Ux  Julia  de  adultcriis, 
and  continued  down  till  Justinian's  time,  does  not  seem 
to  have  reduced  the  frequency  of  divorces,  though  it 
would  tend  to  render  the  fact  more  certain  in  each  case 
by  providing  indubitable  evidence.  Martial  and  Juvenal 
present  a  highly  coloured  yet  perhaps  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  the  license  of  their  time;  atid  Seneca 
tntly  observes  that  when  vice  has  become  embodied  in 
manners,  remedies  avail  nothing  {Desinit  esse  rcmedio 
locus  ubi  quae  fuerant  vitia  meres  sunt). 

J '  Aut  miniuaui  ctrtr  non  piusiric^nu  Ihk*^ 

■ft  nubli  dNiniaUm  Tti(lc«lii>  nan.'    Mm.  rl,  j. 
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IX.   Influence  uf  Christianity  on  the  Roman 

DlVOkCB    I.AW. 

But  a  force  had  come  into  existence  which  was  to 
prove  ilsetf  far  more  ]»owerfitI  than  llic  Iegfi*lation  of 
AitgiislHs  ami  hi*  succt'ssors.  Tin-  last  thing  that  these 
monarchs  looked  for  was  a  reformation  emanating  from 
a  sect  which  ihey  were  pcrseciitinfj.  and  from  doctrines 
which  their  philosophers  regarded  with  contempt- 
Christianity  from  the  first  rccofn"zed  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  and  when  it  became  dominant  (though  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  omnipotent)  in  the  empire  a  new 
era  began.  The  heathen  emperors  might  probably  have 
been  glail  to  check  the  power  of  capriciously  terminat- 
ing a  marriage,  bnl  public  opinion,  which  cinng  to  the 
principle  of  freedom,  wonld  have  been  too  strong  for 
them.  All  they  diil  was  to  impose  pecnniary  penalties 
on  the  aitpabic  party  by  entitling  the  husband  to  retain 
(me-sixth  of  the  Pot  in  case  of  the  wife's  infidelity,  one- 
eighth  if  her  fanlts  had  been  slighter,  to  which,  if  there 
were  children,  onc-sixth  was  added  in  respect  of  each 
child,  hnt  so  as  not  to  exceed  one-half  in  all.  (The 
custody  of  the  children  belonged  to  the  father  in  respect 
of  his  paternal  power.)  If  the  husband  was  the  guilty 
party,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  Dos  at  once,  instead 
of  being  allowed  a  year's  grace, 

Conslanline  and  his  successors  had  a  somewhat  easier 
task,  because  the  Church  had  during  several  generations 
given  to  marriage  a  religious  character,  surrounded  its 
celebration  with  many  rite*,  and  pronounced  her  bene- 
diction upon  those  who  entered  into  it.  A  new  sentiment, 
which  looked  on  it  as  a  union  permanent  because  hal- 
lowed was  growing  up.  and  must  have  to  some  extent 
afTccled  even  heathen  society,  which  remained  tor  a 
century  after  Conslanline  both  large  and  influential. 
Neverlbele.ss,  even  the  Christian  emperors  did  not  ven- 
ture lo  forbid  divorce.  They  heightened  the  pecuniary 
penalties  on  the  party  to  blame  for  a  separation  by  pro- 
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vttling  that  where  the  misconduct  of  the  wife  gave  the 
husband  good  grounds  for  divorcing  her,  she  should 
lose  the  whole  of  the  Dm,  »nd  where  it  was  the  husband's 
1ran!igrest«iotis  that  justified  the  wife  in  leaving  him,  he 
stiouKl  forfeit  to  hiT  the  property  he  had  *etllfd,  the 
donatio  propter  niipiias.  In  both  these  cases  the  iiltimale 
ownership  of  these  two  pieces  of  marriage  property  was 
reserved  to  the  children,  if  any,  the  husband  or  wife,  as 
the  case  might  be.  taking  the  usufruct  or  life  interest. 
If  there  was  no  Dos  or  Donatio,  then  the  culpable  party 
forfeited  to  the  innocent  one  a  fourth  part  of  his  or  her 
private  property,  T!ic  definition  of  misconduct  included 
a  frivolous  divorce,  so  that  capricious  dissolutions  were 
in  this  way  discouraged. 

If  there  were  no  fault  on  either  side,  but  one  or  other 
partner  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  marriage  for  the 
sake  of  entering  a  convent,  or  because  the  husband  had 
been  for  five  years  in  foreign  captivity',  or  because 
there  had  never  been  any  prospect  of  offspring,  such  a 
divorce  was  allowed,  and  carried  no  pecuniary  penally 
with  it;    It  was  called  divortium  bona  gratia. 

Finally,  if  both  the  i>ariies  agreed  of  their  own  free 
wills  to  separate — the  divortium  communi  coiutHsu — they 
might  do  so  without  assigning  any  cause  or  incurring 
any  liability.  This  rule,  which  prevailed  from  first  to 
last,  and  is  recognized  even  in  the  Digest  and  Code  of 
Justinian,  was  only  once  broken  in  upon.  In  an  ordi- 
nance issued  by  Justinian  in  his  later  years  {Nirvlla 
Constitutio  cxxxiv)  the  pious  austerity  of  the  reformer 
broke  out  so  vehemently  as  to  enact  that  where  hus- 
band and  wife  agreed  to  divorce  one  another  without 
sufficient  ground,  both  should  he  incapable  of  remar- 
riage and  be  immured  for  life  in  a  convent,  two-thirds 
of  their  property  going  to  Ibeir  children.  Kven  then, 
however,  the  emperor  did  not  venture  to  pronounce 
the  divorce  legally  invalid.    The  will  of  the  parties  prc- 

■  The  oldcf  dodrlni:  tud  bMn  tlint  forrlen  raptlirlti-dntrojm]  fnuTbce  *fm 
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vails,  and  they  die  unmarried,  tlioiigli  ihey  die  iii  prison. 
This  violation  of  the  established  doctrine  was,  however, 
too  gross  to  stand.  It  excited  general  displeasure,  and 
was  repealed  by  Justin  the  Second,  the  nephew  and  suc- 
ccsMjr  of  Justinian.  So  the  divorce  by  consent  lasted 
for  $oitie  centuries  longer,  till  in  an  age  which  had  for- 
gotten the  ancient  Roman  idea*  and  was  pervaded  by 
the  conception  of  the  marriage  relation  which  religion 
had  instilled,  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Pliilosopher  declared 
this  form  of  separation  to  be  invalid. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  divorce,  which  is  far  more  minute  and  intricate  than 
ihe  briefness  of  the  outline  here  presented  can  convey, 
it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  Romans  held  fast  to  two  prin- 
ciples. One  was  the  wholly  private,  the  other  the  wholly 
secular,  character  of  wedlock.  There  is  no  legal  method 
prescribed  for  entering  into  a  marriage,  nor  any  public 
record  kept  of  marriages.  Tliere  is  no  suit  for  divorce, 
no  public  registration  of  divorce.  The  State  is  not  in- 
voked in  any  way.  Neither  is  the  Church.  Powerful 
a*  she  had  grown  before  Justinian's  lime,  even  that 
sovereign  does  not  think  of  requiring  her  sanction  to  the 
extinction  of  the  marriage  which  in  most  cases  she  had 
blessed.  Either  party  has  an  absolute  right  to  shake 
off  the  bond  which  has  become  a  fetter.  He  or  she  may 
suffer  pcciniiarily  by  doing  so,  but  the  act  itself  is  valid, 
valid  against  an  innocent  no  less  than  against  a  guilty 
partner,  and  valid  to  the  extent  of  permitting  remar- 
riage, except  (as  observed  in  the  last  paragraph)  for  a 
few  years  at  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign. 

Religion  had  consecrated  the  patrician  marriage  with 
the  sacred  cake  in  early  days,  and  there  had  been  a 
public  character  in  the  so-called  pleheiati  marriage  with 
ihe  scales  and  five  witnesses.  But  the  marriage  of  the 
Christian  Empire  was  (so  far  as  law  went)  absolutely 
secular  and  abK>lutely  private. 
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X.   Some  otbbr  Fkatukes  Of  Romak  Markiacb 
Law. 

Befor«  lea^-ing  lliis  part  of  the  subject,  a  few  minor 
curiosities  of  the  Roman  marnago  law  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  From  lUe  time  of  Augustus  there  were  in 
force.  durinR  some  centuries,  various  provisions  '  de- 
signed to  promote  marriage  and  the  bearing  of  children 
by  attacliing  certain  burdens  or  disabilities  to  tlic  un- 
married and  childless,  \tosl  of  ibcse,  being  oppojed 
to  tlic  new  sentiment  which  Oiristianily  fostered,  were' 
swept  away  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  Iiis  suc- 
cessors. Others  fell  into  desuetude,  so  thai  before  Jus- 
tinian's time  few  and  :-iigbl  traces  were  left  of  tilatutes 
that  had  exerted  a  great  influence  in  earlier  days,  though 
it  may  he  doubted  whether  they  did  much  to  promote 
morality.  The  tendency  of  Qiristian  teaching  rather 
was  in  favour  of  celibacy,  when  adhered  to  from  ascetic 
motives;  and  the  passion  for  a  monastic  life  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  told  powerfully 
in  this  direction,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
empire. 

Similar  sentiments  worked  to  discourage  second  mar- 
riages, which  earlier  legislation  had  favoured,  though 
'the  widow  who  rcinarrie<[  within  the  year  of  mourning 
(originally  of  ten,  ultimately  of  twelve  months)  suffered 
infamy,  by  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  did  the  person  wlio 
wedded  her.  The  marriage  was,  however,  valid.  The 
Christian  emperors  punished  the  consort  who  married 
again  by  debarring  him  or  her  from  the  full  ovmership 
of  any  property  which  eatnc  to  him  or  her  through  the 
first  marriage  {fucra  nupiialia).  while  leaving  him  (or  her) 
the  usufruct  in  it.  But  this  applied  only  where  there 
were  children  of  the  first  marriage  living,  and  was 
mainly  prompted  by  a  desire  to  protect  their  interests 
against  a  slep-parem.  The  ancient  world  was  singularly 
suspicious  of  step-mothers, 

■  SipcdsIlT  tboM  MDUlmd  In  (hr  Ur  Imlla  H  fufU  /V/«m, 
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The  rules  with  regard  to  prohibited  degrees  of  matri- 
mony varied  widely  from  age  to  age.  Id  early  Rome 
even  second  cousins  were  forbidden  to  intermarry. 
There  was  in  those  days  a  usage  pemiitting  near  rela- 
tives, as  far  as  second  cousins,  lo  ki«s  one  another  witli- 
out  incurring  censure  (iu.i  osaiU).  Plntatrch  oddly  ex- 
plains the  permission  ai  grounded  upon  the  right  of  the 
male  relatives  lo  satisfy  iheniselves  in  this  way  that  the 
ladies  of  the  family  had  not  tasted  wine.  But  obviously 
the  wholesome  habits  of  a  simple  society  allowed  a  fa- 
miliar intercourse  among  kinsfolk  just  as  far,  and  no 
farther,  as  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  them 
extended'.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republican  period, 
however,  we  find  that  even  first  cousins  might  marry, 
probably  by  custom,  for  wc  hear  of  no  specific  enact- 
ments. Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  6)  refers  to  the  practice  as  well 
established.  This  freedom  lasted  till  the  Emperor  Thco- 
dosius  the  First,  who  forbade  iheir  marriage  under  pain 
of  death  by  burning.  Though  the  penalty  was  subse- 
quently reduced,  marriages  of  first  cousins  continued 
to  be  forbidden  and  punishable  in  llie  western  half  of 
the  empire,  while  in  the  eastern  they  were  made  per- 
missible, ami  remain  so  in  the  system  of  Justinian.  The 
marriage  of  nncle  or  aunt  with  niece  or  nephew  bad 
been  prohibited,  though  apparently  by  no  i^latuie.  until 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  desiring  to  marry  bis  brotlier's 
daughter  Agrippina,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
declaring  such  a  marriage  legal  *.  So  it  remained  for 
a  lime,  though  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  a  sister's 
daughter,  or  of  an  aunt  with  a  nephew,  was  still  deemed 
incestuous.  Christianity  brought  a  change,  and  the  law 
of  Claudius  was  aiuiidled  by  the  sons  of  l!ie  Emperor 
Constantine.  It  was  also  by  these  sovereigns  that  mar- 
riage with  a  decea*ed  wife's  sister,  or  a  deceased  hiis- 

I  li  It  a  nirioul  liuUan  of  (he  nrbMC  ftf  funan  In  Mt  rMpcd,  thai  aller  il 
hail  in  EnKliud  Imvow  umuual  lor  lAudnioC  dlllarcnt  iBin  to  Uh«r  ■mtho. 
the  firutiR  rcmalocd  OMninen  in  tli*  iliDpIer  *ciel«y  at  ScmIukI  uti  Mill  aon  in 
tlui  of  Irctuid. 
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band's  brother,  which  had  previously  been  lawful,  though)) 
apparently  regarded  with  social  disapproval,  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden '.  This  rule  was  adopted  by  Jitstinian, 
in  whose  Codex  it  finds  a  place  *. 

Besides  the  full  lawful  marriage  of  Roman  citizens, 
lo  which  alone  the  proviou*  remarks  have  referred,  there 
were  two  other  recognizeit  relation),  of  the  sexes  under 
the  Kottiati  law*.  One  of  these  was  the  marriage  of  a 
citizen,  whether  male  or  female,  with  a  non-citizen,  i.r. 
a  person  who  did  not  enjoy  that  part  of  citizcni^hip 
which  covered  family  rights  and  was  called  connubium. 
This  was  called  a  natural  marriage  {ttiatrinumium  natu- 
ralc,  matrimonium  iurU  gentium)  as  existing  under  the 
Law  of  Nature  or  Law  of  the  Nations  (ius  gauium), 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  peculiar  law  of  Rome 
[ins  cizntc)  *.  It  was  a  perfectly  legal  union,  and  the 
children  were  legitimate:  as  of  course  were  the  children 
of  two  non-citizens  who  married  according  to  their  own 
law.  When  Roman  citizenship  became  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  importance  of  this  kin<l 
of  marriage  vanished,  for  il  could  thereafter  have  been 
applicable  (with  some  few  exceptions)  only  to  persons 
outside  the  Empire,  and  marriages  wUh  such  persons, 
who  were  prima  fade  enemies,  were  forbidden. 

The  other  relation  was  that  called  concubinage  {a>n- 
ciibinafus).  It  was  something  to  which  we  have  no  pre- 
cise analogue  in  modern  law,  for,  so  far  from  being 
prohibited  by  the  law,  it  was  regidatcd  thereby,  being 
treated  as  a  lawful  connexion.  It  is  almost  a  sort  of 
unequal  marriage  (and  is  practically  so  described  by 
some  of  the  jurists)  existing  between  persons  of  different 
station — the  man  of  superior  rank,  (he  woman  of  a  rank 

>  Minjr  other  itrDhibltlDiw  o(  <narr1(||«>  titplyinR  lapcnoai  faoliling  ofEda]  rcU- 
tlcma.  fir  Co  pcTBona  *^(  wid«Jy  ^iitertal  ranW,  or  la  cash  wltm  4il':pptlve  rt)aUoD> 
■hlpt  tunic  In,  ntcil  not  br  menuonfi,  at  >)icy  Iiax-r  no  \angti  iinr  Rr«U  Ictcrm. 

'  CnJ.  Tirfii.  111.  11.  I  nqq.  ;  (W  /wrt  v.  t  )  *nd  «. 

*  Thv  cAnnetion  oi  two  mbtrt*.  eu]l<^cl  cBnt^*rniwm,  mi  not  deemed  K  Ivgal 
nUllun  SI  all.  and  chiMrirn  Ihiid  ttaa,  li  were  not  lejtIUnwic  So  tito  x  Cm  per- 
ton  cuuld  nol  IcKntly  inteiawiiY  wltb  i  iUtc. 

■  See  Eiuy  XI,  Pk  ija. 
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Ko  much  inferior  that  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his 
union  with  her  was  intended  to  be  a  marriage.  It  leaves 
the  woman  in  the  same  station  in  which  it  found  her, 
not  raising  her.  as  niarriaKc  normally  docs,  to  the  hus- 
band's Icvol,  The  children  born  in  such  a  union  are 
not  legitimate:  but  they  may  require  their  father  to  sup- 
port them,  and  are  even  allowed  by  Justinian,  in  one 
of  his  later  cnactmcnls  (Novella  Ixxxix).  a  qualified  right 
of  intestate  succession  to  him.  They  of  course  follow 
their  mother's  condition,  and  they  have  a  right  of  in- 
heriting her  property.  Even  here  the  monogamic  prin- 
ciple holds  good.  .X  man  who  is  married  cannot  have  a 
concubine,  nor  can  any  man  have  more  than  one  concu- 
bine at  a  time.  Though  regarded  with  less  indulgence 
by  ihe  Christian  emperors  than  it  had  been  by  their 
predecessors,  it  held  its  ground  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
even  under  Justinian,  who  calls  it  a  '  permitted  con- 
nexion *  (/iVi>i7  foiuwludtt),  and  was  not  abolished  till 
long  after  his  lime  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher 
in  A.D.  887.  In  the  West  tt  became  by  degrees  dis- 
credited, yet  doubtless  had  some  influence  on  the  prac- 
licc  of  tile  clergy,  ibc  le*s  strict  of  whom  continued  to 
maintain  irregular  matrimonial  relations  for  a  great 
while  after  celibacy  had  begim  to  be  enforced  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

Children  born  in  concubinage  may  be  legitimated  by 
the  subse(|uent  marriage  of  their  parents,  according  to 
a  rule  first  introduced  by  Consuntinc,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  and  made  permanent  by  Justinian  (Cod.  v.  37, 
5  and  6:  Nor.  xii.  4:  Not'.  Ixxxix.  8);  a  rule  of  great 
importance,  which  was  long  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Canon  Law  by  Pope  Alexander  III  in  A.t>.  1160, 
and  ha-i  held  its  ground  in  the  modern  Roman  law  of 
continental  Europe,  as  it  does  in  the  law  of  .Scotland 
to  this  day.  The  bishops,  prompted  by  the  canonists, 
tried  to  introduce  it  in  England,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  barons,  who  at  the  great  council 
held  at  Merton  in  20  Henry  III  (aj>.  1235-6)  refused 
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their  consent  in  the  {amous  words, '  We  will  not  change 
the  laws  of  England  which  hitherto  have  been  used  and 
approved'.'  Nevertheless  such  power  of  Ic^timating 
the  children  of  a  couple  born  before  their  legal  marnagc 
scems  to  have  been  part  of  the  ancient  customs  of  Eng- 
land before  the  Com|ue8l.  Thir  chihlren  wcrt?  at  the 
wedding  placed  under  a  cloak  which  was  spread  over 
the  parents,  and  were  from  this  called  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Normandy,  *  mantle  children'.' 

1  have  already  dwell  upon  ihe  most  striking  feature 
of  the  branch  of  legal  InMory  we  have  been  tracing,  the 
comparatively  sudden  pasvuge  from  a  system  of  extreme 
siriclness — under  which  the  wife's  |KTsonalily.  with  her 
whole  right  of  property,  became  absolutely  merged  in 
thai  of  her  husband— to  a  system  in  which  the  two  pcr- 
sonulilie^  reinaini-d  quite  distinct,  united  only  by  the 
right*  which  each  had  in  matrimonial  property,  rights 
which  were  however  not  rights  of  joint-managcnicnl, 
but  exercisable  (subject  to  limitations)  by  the  husband 
alone  so  long  as  the  marriage  lasted,  while  the  reversion 
was  secured  to  the  wife  or  her  relatives.  It  is  hardly 
\m  noteworthy  that  these  two  contrasted  systems  did 
for  a  considerable  time  exist  side  by  side:  and  for  a  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  more,  must  both  have  been  in  full 
vigour,  though  the  freer  system  was  obviously  gaining 
ground  upon  the  older  and  more  stringent  one. 

Another  fact,  though  more  easily  explicable,  is  also 
worth  noting.  In  its  earlier  stages  the  Roman  marriage 
bore  a  religious  character,  for  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that 
in  primitive  times  Confarreation.  the  old  patrician  form 
with  the  sacrifice  and  the  holy  cake,  was  practically 

■  '  Ad  brcvc  RcKl*  •)«  tojULtdta  mrum  •Uquli  d*<u«  una  nairlmonlaai  hatxre 
polcrll  bcrnllutero  >trul  III*  no*  »»>>  *•!  pMt.  Ropcinilrtiinl  nmnn  Hpiicopl 
iiv^i  nfllunE  ncc  ptHmiii  nil  Iwiud  r«|Krtiderc,  rjuU  hoc  fiMl  nntr*  tommuoetti 
fornMRi  Kccletlc.  Ac  ruKivcrunl  oinoc*  Biiixniil  Mij^nita  ut  curaKBilrcni  qaod 
nui  aale  murimonhim  okm  Itettlml  ilcui  Dll  qut  uti  wni  poM  nutrloionlHin 
quuitam  *d  MceaaionMn  hmdlttrten  <tula  CU«I«*U  uln  lubtt  pro  itciumii ;  ti 
omim  cbinltM  M  tertin4f«nn4  vacfrvupondmint  quodncJanl  It^ca  AnfUc  mutw 
que  unluutt  lunt  ti  ipprohaic.*    s>  Hcnr.  lit.  Simt.  Mrri. 

*  PvIIdcIi  snil  Malllani).  Tcil.  ii.  p.  jgr.  I  luvc  bcacJ  a(  Uic  dokk  cuMOn  U  ex- 
iHlnc  in  ScMUod  dawn  ilawN  to  our  mm  llim 
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universal  among  the  original  citizens,  before  the  filebs 
came  into  a  separate  and  legally  recognized  existence, 
Hence  perhaps  it  is  that  marriage  is  described,  even 
when  that  description  liad  ceased  to  have  the  old  mean- 
ing, as  a  '  sharing  o(  all  rights,  both  religious  and  secu- 
lar." hi  its  middle  period,  which  covers  some  five  ccn- 
lurics.  it  was  a  purely  civil  relation,  not  affected,  in  its 
legal  aspects,  by  any  rules  aKributablc  to  a  theological 
or  superstitious  source.  But  when  Christianity  became 
the  dominant  faith  of  the  Empire,  the  view  which  the 
Gospel  and  the  usages  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  had  instilled  began  thenceforward  to  influence 
legislation.  Tliese  usages  did  not  indeed,  down  till  the 
eighth  century,  transform  the  fundamental  conception 
of  marriage  as  a  tie  formed  solely  by  consent,  and  need- 
ing the  intervention  neither  of  State  nor  of  Church. 
But  ihey  worked  themselves  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  in  such  wise  that,  in  later  days,  they  succeeded 
in  making  matrimony  so  far  a  sacred  relation  as  to  give 
it  an  indissoluble  character,  and  not  only  restricted  llie 
circle  of  persons  between  whom  it  could  lawfully  be 
contracted,  but  aliolished  the  power  of  terminating  it  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  parlie*. 


XI.    Maukiauk  undkr  thk  Canon  Law. 

When  direct  legislation  by  the  State  came  to  an  end 
in  Western  Europe  with  the  disappearance  of  the  effec- 
tive power  of  the  Emperors  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, the  control  of  marriage  began  to  fall  into  the 
handii  of  the  Church  and  remained  there  for  many  gene- 
rations. To  pass  from  the  civil  law  of  Rome  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Dark  an<l  Middle  Ages  U  like 
quitting  an  open  couniry,  interitecled  by  good  road», 
for  a  tract  of  monntain  and  forest  where  rough  and 
tortuous  paths  fumi<h  the  only  means  of  transit.  It 
would   be  impossible  within   the  limits  of  this   Essay 
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to  describe  ihat  Uv,.  which  h  copious,  and  embarrassed 
by  not  a  few  conlrovcrtcci  points.  All  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  say  here  is  that  the  Canon  Law.  which 
was  collected  and  codified  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centurte!),  so  far  adhered  to  the  eslahliiihed 
Roman  doctrine  &»  to  reco^iize.  down  till  the  ('ouncil 
of  Trent,  the  main  prinoipli^  ihai  niarmge  reijuires 
nothing  more  than  ihe  free  consent  of  the  panic*,  ex- 
pressed in  any  way  snfficicnt  to  >how  that  the  iiniun 
which  they  contemj)late  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  lawful 
union.  Marriage  no  doiibl  became,  in  the  view  of  the 
mediaeval  Chnrch.  as  of  the  Roman  Church  to-day.  a 
iiacrament,  but  it  i;^  a  sacrament  which  the  parties  can 
enter  into  witlioni  the  aid  of  a  priest.  Their  consent 
ought,  no  doubt,  in  the  view  oi  the  Oinrch  and  of 
Canon  law.  to  be  declared  before  the  priest  and  to  re- 
ceive his  benediction.  It  is  only  marriages  'in  the  face 
of  the  Church  '  that  arc  deemed  '  rc(riilar  '  marriages  ', 
and  the  Fourth  Latcran  Council  under  Innocent  the 
Tliird  directed  the  publication  of  banns.  But  the  irregu- 
lar marriage  is  nevertheless  perfectly  valid.  It  is  indis- 
soluble (subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned),  and  the  chil- 
dren born  in  it  arc  legitimate.  A  good  ground  for  this 
indulgence  may  be  found  not  only  in  Roman  traditions, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  anxious  to  heep 
people  out  of  sin  and  to  make  children  legitimate,  so 
that  it  always  presumed  everylhing  il  could  in  favour  of 
lawful  matrimony. 

This  view  prevailed,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  common  law  of  Chri*lendom.  as  it  had  been  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire,  dowm  till  the  Council  of  Trent  '■ 
That  assembly,  against  the  strong  protests  of  some  of 
its  members,  passed  a  decree  (Sessio  XXIV,  cap.  i, 

'  S«  Lord  StoiMll't  Umoui  )ui5(rsnient  in  Llirdr  ».  JMi'urta  (OmW.  Ckm. 
p.  MS),  Wbcretit  cuoilnHln  iinlnirrHting  Wiirihi  nquliimnt  <niitii|{»  under 
Uir '  linr  of  ruturr.' 

*  Canon  VII  of  Snalon  XXIV  unaihcnuiita  ihoM  vtlio  day  ihr  uachini  <d 
ttie  Church  tbM  die  ulultcr)r  of  un?  tipoatr  ilun  nul  dixolve  the  pAkw/pm  imtrA 
mtutl.  and  CAnon  X  Uiok  who  den;  (bat  II  l>  bniir  and  haptil«r  n>  renkaln  In  ■ 
tuut  of  irlnlnliT  or  celibacy. 
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Df  Refomiaiioitr  Malrinwnit)  which,  after  reciting  that 
cUndeslitM  marriages  had  been  held  vahd,  rhuugli 
blameworthy,  declared  that  for  the  (uliirc  ail  should 
be  deemed  invalid  unless  (hey  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  priest  and  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Apparently 
it  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  securing  Ihe  blessing 
of  the  Church  upon  every  marriage  as  in  order  w  pre- 
vent scaneUiis  which  had  arisen  from  the  breach  of  a  tic 
contracted  in  secret  that  ilie  change,  a  grave  and  memo- 
rable cliange,  was  ma<!e.  This  great  Council,  which  wa» 
intended  to  secure  ilie  union  o(  Christendom  under 
the  See  of  Rome,  really  contributed  to  intensify  the 
separatist  forces  then  at  work:  and  from  it  onwards  one 
can  no  longer  speak  uf  a  general  marriage  law  even  for 
Western  Europe,  Custom  and  legislation  took  thence- 
forward different  courses,  not  only  as  between  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  nations,  but  even  as 
between  different  Protestant  nations,  there  being  no 
common  ecclesiastical  anihority  which  Protestant  States 
recognized.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Reformation  is  an  era 
as  marked  in  the  history  of  marriage  law  as  was  the 
era  of  Constantinc.  when  Christianity  began  to  be  domi- 
nant in  the  Roman  Empire.  And  we  »hall  see,  when 
we  return  to  the  subject  of  divorce,  that  this  is  e/en 
more  strikingly  the  case  as  regards  the  dissolubility 
of  marriage  than  as  regards  the  mode  of  contrai^t- 
ing  it. 

Before  passing  on  to  sketch  the  legal  history  of  the 
institution  in  England — since  it  is  impossible  to  find 
space  here  for  an  account  of  its  treatment  in  the  laws 
of  other  European  States — it  is  well  to  note  what  had 
been  the  general  tendency  of  Ihe  cuistomary  law  of 
the  Middle  Ages  upon  the  character  of  the  marriage 
relation. 

One  may  sum  up  that  tendency  by  saying  that  it  had 
virtually  expunged  the  free  and  simple  marriage  of  the 
Romans  under  the  later  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and 
had  substituted  for  it  a  system  more  closely  resembling 
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that  of  the  religious  marriage  with  Hand  power  of  eariy 
Romf,  The  ceremony  had  pracltcally  become  a  reli- 
gious one,  though  till  the  Council  of  Trent  a  reHgious 
service  was  not  absoluiely  essential  to  it»  validtly.  The 
relation  had  become  indi!t$oUible,  except  by  the  decree 
of  the  I'opc,  who  in  ihis,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
practically  filled  the  jilace  of  the  old  Roman  Poniifex, 
though  of  course  both  confarrcation  and  the  pontiff  had 
been  long  forgotten',  h  carried  with  it  an  absorption 
of  the  personality  of  the  English  wife  into  that  of  the 
husband,  whereby  all  her  property  |>as»ed  to  him  and 
she  became  subject  to  his  authority  and  control.  These 
condilioixii  were  the  result  partly  of  Teutonic  custom, 
partly  of  the  rudeness  of  life  and  manners;  and  sudi 
check  as  was  imposed  on  them  came  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Roman  law.  and  from  the  favour  which  the  Canon 
law.  much  to  its  credit,  showed  to  the  wife.  Of  this 
favour  some  have  found  a  trace  in  the  phra.se  that  oc- 
curs  in  the  '  Form  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony ' 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  the  bride- 
groom is  required  to  say  to  the  bride.  '  with  all  my 
worldly  good*  I  thee  endow  ";  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  law  of  England  gives  to  the  bride  only  a  very  limited 
(and  now  easily  avoidable)  right  to  one-third  of  the 
husband's  real  estate  after  his  death  =. 


XII.   The  Enoush  Law  or  Makriauk. 


The  influence  of  the  Roman  system  was,  of  course, 
less  in  England  than  in  countries  where,  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  Roman  law  had  maintained  itself  in  force. 

At*,  and  iheii  action  wu  ncrdrdlo  ctttti  xdiff^Ttmim.  i>h«i  it  wudafred  M  ta- 
tinuu^  ^*  ■««»■<  of  the  limteAd  ov«r  ■  dUorf  cd  wife 

)  Othfn  think  ttui  tlili  Finntimi.  whlih  would  Mtn  u  nftrawMfMl  pf^ 
ptrty  tiul  tofhail'^W,  ii  t.  r<-ll<  of  ^ndrnl  Truinnic  nntom-  Aa  it  akvrrvd  tty 
Mem  PoHock  »nd  M.iiUnd  Kftbttry  r/  E^M  Lmv.  ret  ■.  p.  «sil,  ire  i 
aoi  AiAuaie  Uui.  frook  tlie  dayt  of  HTAffTiy  dowm  to  w  own.  ftll 
becD  In  (imur  of  woolen,  Th*r  had  appinnilif  men  pom  ow  Uiilr  < 
pcny  tn  Aftc1&Siu«i  lLnw«  Ihan  In  the  thirteenth  ccoturyr 
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either  as  written  law  or  as  tiw  basis  of  customary  law. 
But  now  lliat  wc  come  to  consider  the  course  which  tlic 
English  law  of  marriage  has  taken,  let  us  note  that  this 
law  has  ilowcd  in  two  distinct  channels  down  till  our 
own  time.  So  much  of  it  as  pertained  to  the  marriape 
relation  itself,  that  is  to  say,  lo  the  capacity  for  contract- 
ing marriage  (including  prohibited  degrees),  to  the  mode 
of  comraciing  it,  and  to  iu  dissolution,  complete  or  par- 
tial, belonged  to  the  eanon  or  ecclesiastical  law  and  was 
administered  in  the  sptrtlnai  courts.  So  much  of  it  as 
affected  the  properly  rights  of  the  two  parlies  (and 
especially  rights  to  land)  belonged  to  the  common  law 
and  was  administered  in  the  temporal  courts.  This  di- 
vision, to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  classical 
Roman  law,  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  inediaeva) 
Christianity,  regarding  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  placed 
it  under  the  control  t)f  the  Church  and  her  irihunals  in 
those  aspects  which  were  deemed  to  affect  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  parties  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  isi<les  was  not  always,  and 
indeed  could  hardly  be.  sharply  or  consistently  drawn. 
The  eccle.«iasiical  courts  had  a  certain  jurisdiction  as 
regards  property.  The  civil  courts  were  obliged,  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
dower  and  the  rights  of  intestate  succession,  to  decide 
whether  or  no  a  proper  and  valid  marriage  had  been 
contracted.  Their  regidar  course  apparently  was  to 
send  the  matter  to  the  bishop's  conn,  and  act  upon  the 
judgement  which  it  pronounced.  But  this  wa*  not  al- 
ways done.  They  often  had  to  settle  the  question  for 
themselves,  applying,  no  doubt,  as  a  rule  the  principles 
which  the  bishop's  court  would  have  followed,  and  (as 
has  been  explained  by  the  latest  and  best  of  onr  English 
legal  historians')  ihey  often  evaded  the  question  of 
whether  there  had  been  a  canonically  valid  marriage  by 
finding  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parties  had  been 


I  M««n.  Pollork  >n4  Maliland,  Id  Ibcir  itdininible  f/IHtry  */  fi>w«f4  Imm,  U> 
wtilch  the  rcmdcr  cnrloui  In  tbae  nMUn  nuy  t*  nUmri. 
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generally  taken  to  have  been  duly  wedded,  and  by  pri>- 
ceeding  to  give  cflcct  to  this  finding. 

The  ecclesiastical  lawyers  were  not  successful  in  their 
treatment  ol  such  questions  as  (ell  within  their  sphere. 
Tlic  effort  to  base  legal  rules  on  moral  and  religious 
principles  leads  naturally  to  casuistry,  and  away  from 
that  common-sense  view  of  human  transactions  and 
recognition  of  practical  convenience  which  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  law.  Tliey  multiplied  canonical  disabiUlies 
arising  whether  from  pre-contract,  a  matter  to  which 
they  gave  a  far  greater  importance  than  had  previously 
belonged  to  it,  or  from  relationship,  either  of  con- 
sanguinity or  of  afBnity;  and  they  indeed  multiplied 
these  impediments  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
capacity  of  any  two  parties  to  enter  into  matrimony 
matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  giving  wide  opportuni- 
ties for  chicane,  and  an  almost  boundless  scope  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Roman  Curia,  whose  sale  of  dispen- 
sations became  a  fertile  and  discreditable  source  of  reve- 
nue. Their  treatment  of  divorce  will  be  presently  ex- 
amined. In  their  zeal  to  keep  Christian  people  out 
of  sin  they  recognized  many  clandestine  unions  as  vahd. 
though  irregular,  marriages,  while  at  the  same  time 
applying  strict  rules  of  evidence  which  practically  with- 
drew much  of  the  liberty  that  had  been  granted  by  the 
lax  theory  of  what  constituted  a  marriage.  These 
tangled  subtleties  regarding  pre-contracts  and  pro- 
hibited degrees  were  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
swept  away  by  a  statute  of  1540  {32  Henry  VIII.  c.  38). 
which  declared  that  all  marriages  should  be  lawful  which 
were '  not  prohibited  by  Goddis  lawe.*  and  that '  iki  reser- 
vation or  prohibition.  Goddis  l.awe  except,  shall  trouble 
or  impcche  any  marriage  without  the  Lcvitical  denrct-^.* 

Two  principles,  however,  remained  unaffected  by  the 
legislation  of  this  period  in  England.  The  one  was  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage,  a  topic  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently return.  The  other  was  the  freedom  of  entering 
into  it,  consent,  and  consent  alone,  being  still  all  that 
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was  necessary  lo  make  a  marriage  valid'.  England, 
of  course,  did  not  recognize  the  decrees  of  Trent,  so 
the  old  law  continued  in  force  after  that  Council,  though 
motives  like  tho»e  which  had  guided  the  Council  induced 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  lean  stronRly  in  favour  of 
the  almost  universal  practice  o(  marrying  before  a 
clergyman,  and  to  require  in  all  other  cases  very  strict 
evidence  that  a  true  consent,  directed  to  the  creation 
of  lawful  matrimony,  had  in  fact  been  given.  Moreover, 
where  the  marriage  had  been  irreRular,  the  spiritual 
courts  might  compel  its  celebration  in  the  face  of  the 
Church.  So  things  went  on.  with  much  uncertainty  and 
some  confusion  between  the  act  needed  (o  constiime 
marriage  and  the  evidence  of  that  act,  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  statute  was  passed  in 
A.D,  1753  (26  Geo.  It,  c.  33)  which  required  all  marriages 
to  be  celebrated  by  a  clergjnian  and  in  a  church  (unless 
by  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
and  prescribed  other  formalities  -.  These  provisions 
remained  in  force  (except  as  to  Jews  and  Quakers)  until 
1836,  when  a  purely  civil  marriage  before  a  Registrar 
was  permitted  as  an  alternative  to  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony'.  During  the  Commonwealth  marriages  had 
been  contracted  before  justices  of  the  peace,  but  the 
Restoration  legislation,  while  validating  the  marriages 
so  formed,  abolished  the  practice.  The  old  law  remained 
in  Ireland,  and  that  was  how  the  question  what  kind  of 
marriage  ceremony  was  required  by  the  common  law 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  famous  case  of 
Rsg.  V.  MUlis,  which  was  an  Irish  appeal,  and  the  decision 


•TtidllnuKotLordaiinuequalJy  divided  upon  thi*  [«1nT  In  ihfuiM  nt  X<r  *- 
MiUit.m  .til!  but  hlaUrlMl  Inqulif  Irnilt  in  ,i.ntirm  :h<-  i-ti-wnl  l.iiid  Slcy«»!ll, 
llul  IhE  prn«i«  at  a  tlersTmui  "'>•  n^  ntrniUI  (■«  l>*irymfi'  y-  Dalrym^. 

*  The  ltnallihDlaBcnun»anI)e|pintatDai(ilainQ((hitAcL.H(hf7  wtrgt)i«iio(- 
fnrth  (until  .B161  obliiiHl  it>  b»  marf led  in  thuKti.  Clwfin  )•»»•  Pm  uwdMd*- 
nmiRcc  Ihr  -\<it  Ai  '  fonlTiif y  to  thir  I.aw  o(  S^tiirf ,' 
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in  which,  declaring  thai  by  th«  common  law  the  presence 
of  a  clergyman  was  rc<(tiir<.'(l  to  make  a  marriage  valid, 
»eemi  to  have  been  erroneous. 


Xni.    Property   Relations  or  the   Consorts  vtirtts 
Ekgi.ikm  Law. 

Now  let  t)H  turn  to  the  effect  of  marriage  in  the  law 
of  England  upon  The  property  and  the  personal  rights 
of  the  wife. 

That  effect  has  generally  been  described  a&  making 
the  two  consort^  one  person  in  the  law.  Such  they  cer- 
tainly were  for  nome  pur[)Oscs  under  the  older  Common 
Law  of  England.  Tlie  Itiisband  has  the  .sole  manage- 
ment of  all  the  jiroperiy  which  the  wife  bad  when  mar- 
ried, or  which  she  Mibsequcntly  received  or  earned  by 
her  cxeriions.  In  acquiring  all  her  property  he  liecome* 
also  hahle  for  the  debts  which  she  owed  before  marriage, 
but  after  marriage  he  has  not  to  answer  for  any  con- 
tract of  her»,  because  her  agreements  do  not  bind  him 
except  for  necessaries.  He  i«.  moreover,  liable  for 
wrongs  done  by  her.  He  cannot  grant  anything  to  her, 
or  covenant  with  her:  and  if  there  was  any  contract  be- 
tween hhn  and  her  before  marriage,  it  disappears  by 
her  absorption  into  his  personahty.  She  can  bring  no 
action  without  joining  him  as  platnttfT,  nor  can  the  be 
sued  without  joining  bim  as  defendant.  She  cannot  give 
evidence  for  or  against  him  fsavc  where  the  offence  is 
against  hcrscIO:  and  if  she  commit  a  crime  (other  than 
treason  or  murder)  along  with  htm.  she  goes  unpunished 
(though  for  crimes  committed  apart  from  him  she  may 
be  prosecuted),  on  the  hypothesis  that  she  did  it  under 
his  compulsion.  So  in  a  case,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, where  husband  and  wife  had  produced  a  foiled 
charter,  the  husband  was  hanged  and  the  wife  went  free, 
'because  she  was  under  the  rod  of  her  husband'  (quia 
fuit  svb  virga  T-irt  stti '). 

■  l*allockuid  llBtil>iut.Tel.n.(h.  tA,  ti.ta«(q«MlnK8ncMa.a»Hk 
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But  this  theory  of  unity  is  not  so  consistently  main- 
tained as  was  the  similar  theory  of  the  Kontans  regani- 
ing  the  marriage  with  Hanfl  power.  For  the  wife's  con- 
sent to  legal  acls  may  be  effectively  given  where  she 
has  been  separately  examined  by  the  Court  to  ascer- 
tain that  her  consent  is  free;  and  even  (he  fact  that  she 
must  be  joined  in  legal  [>rocee<lings  taken  by  or  again»t 
her  shows  that  she  has  a  personality  of  her  own,  where^as 
under  the  Konun  manus  she  was  wholly  sunk  in  that 
of  her  husband.  Thus  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  wife's  position  as  the  result  of  any  one  prin- 
ciple, but  rather  to  regaril  it  a^  a  compromise  between 
the  three  notions  of  absorption,  of  a  sort  of  guardian- 
ship, and  of  a  kind  of  partnership  of  property  in  which 
the  husband's  voice  normally  prevails. 

As  respects  her  personal  ■'afely.  she  was  belter  off 
than  the  Roman  wife  of  early  days,  for  the  husband 
could  punish  the  latter  apparently  even  with  death,  after 
holding  a  domestic  council,  whereas  the  English  hus- 
band could  do  no  more  than  administer  chastisement, 
and  that  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  marital  right 
of  chastisement  seems  to  have  been  an  inciilent  to  mar- 
riage in  many  rude  societies.  A  traveller  among  the 
native  tribes  of  Siberia  rehites  that  he  found  a  leather 
whip  usually  hung  to  the  head  of  the  conjugal  bed.  al- 
most as  a  sort  of  sacred  symbol  of  matrimony;  and  he 
was  told  that  the  wife  complained  if  her  husband  did 
not  from  time  lo  time  use  the  implement,  regarding  his 
neglect  to  do  so  as  a  sign  of  declining  affection.  And 
it  would  seem  that  this  notion  remains  among  the 
peasantry  of  European  Russia  to  this  day'. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  odd  habit  of  selling  a 
wife  which  still  occasionally  recurs  among  the  humbler 
classes  in  England:  and  most  people  suppose  that  it 
descends  from  a  time  when  the  Teutonic  husband  could 
sell  his  consort,  as  a  Roman  one  apparently  conld  in 
the  days  of  Hand  power.    There  is.  however,  no  trace 

•  Konlcnkr.  MtJrm  Cmittmt  amd  Amrlt^  lam  ^Rtutim.  p.  44- 
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St  all  in  our  law  of  any  such  right  ■,  ihough  a  case  is 
reported  to  have  arisen  in  a.d,  1302,  when  a  husband 
granted  his  wife  by  deed  to  another  man,  with  whom 
she  Ihcrcaftcr  lived  in  adultery". 

The  compensation  given  to  the  English  wife  for  the 
loss  (or  suitpen^ion  during  the  marriage)  of  her  control 
over  her  property  is  to  be  (oun<i  in  licr  right  of  Dower, 
that  is,  of  taking  on  her  husband's  death  one-third  of 
such  lands  as  he  was  seised  of.  not  merely  at  his  death, 
bnt  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and  which  any 
issue  of  the  marriage  might  have  inherited.  As  this 
right  interfered  with  the  husband's  power  of  freely  dis- 
posing of  his  own  land,  the  lawyers  set  about  to  find 
means  of  evading  it,  and  found  these  partly  in  legal  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  wife,  her  consent  being  ascertained 
by  the  courts,  parted  with  her  right,  partly  by  an  in- 
genious device  whereby  lands  could  be  conveyed  to  a 
husband  withotit  the  right  of  dower  attaching  to  them, 
partly  by  giving  the  wife  a  so-called  jointure  which 
barred  her  claim.  The  wife  has  also  a  right,  which  of 
course  the  husband  can  by  will  exclude,  of  succeeding 
in  case  of  intestacy  to  one-iliird  of  his  personal  property, 
or,  if  he  leave  no  issue,  to  one-half. 

This  Slate  of  things  hardly  justifies  the  sleek  op- 
timism of  Blackstone.  who  closes  his  account  of  the 
wife's  position  by  observing. '  even  the  disabilities  which 
the  wife  lies  under  are.  for  the  most  part,  intended  for 
her  protection  and  benefit.  So  great  a  favourite  is  the 
female  sex  of  ihe  laws  of  England.*  The  Romans,  al- 
though they  allowed  to  women  a  fuller  independence, 
were  more  candid  when  they  said!  '  In  many  points  of 
our  law  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  is  worse  than 
that  of  the  male.' 


'MrFrknilMr.  r.W.  HUU*nd.wtinrauthoriir«ittitwtnallcnitawBrV>Het. 
InloTioi  mi  [hat  h«  knoin  ol  iwuich  uair.  Tbc  prwcU«t.  nownrf.  (MS*  la  tl>T( 
hHnnnI  nnfominon.  Sfvml  )n«An(«ur  thf  •»!»  «r  »>tll«h)rMKUoB,  ■emnlmc* 
jilEinic  with  »  cKild.  art  ft^jflrf  from  Krni  hfiwr«n  lilt  and  i»w, 
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However,  the  Courts  of  Equity  ultimately  set  them- 
selves in  Englaml  to  improve  the  wife's  condition.  They 
recognized  some  contracts  and  grants  between  husband 
and  wife.  They  allowed  property  to  be  given  to  trustees 
for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  a  wife:  and  if  it  was 
given  to  her  with  an  obvious  intent  that  it  should  be 
for  her  exclusive  benefit,  they  held  the  husband,  in  whom 
by  operation  of  the  general  law  it  would  vest,  to  be 
a  trustee  for  the  wife.  When  during  marriage  there 
came  to  a  wife  by  will  or  descent  any  property  of  which 
the  husband  could  obtain  possession  only  by  the  help  of 
a  Court  of  Equity,  they  required  him  to  settle  a  reason- 
able part  of  it  upon  the  wife  for  her  separate  use.  And 
in  respect  of  her  separate  property,  they  furthermore 
permitted  the  wife  to  sue  her  husband,  or  to  be  sued 
by  him.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  there 
had  grown  up  among  the  wealthier  classes  the  habit  of 
making  settlements  on  marriage  which  secured  to  the 
wife,  through  the  instrumentality  of  trustees,  separate 
property  for  her  sole  use,  and  wherever  a  woman  was 
a  ward  of  Court,  the  Court  insisted,  in  giving  its  consent 
to  the  marriage,  that  such  a  seltlemenl  should  be  made 
for  her  benefit. 

By  these  steps  a  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
legal  position  of  women  a*  regards  property  similar  to. 
though  far  more  gradual,  and  in  its  results  falling  far 
short  of.  the  change  made  at  Rome  when  the  marriage 
without  Hand  power  became  general  But  in  England 
a  recourse  to  the  Courts  has  always  been  the  luxury 
of  the  rich;  and  as  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  were 
not  wont  lo  go  to  the  Courts,  or  to  make  settlements, 
it  was  only  among  the  richer  classes  that  the  wife's 
separate  estate  can  be  said  lo  have  existed.  .\t  last, 
however,  the  gross  injustice  of  allowing  a  selfish  or 
wasteful    husband    to    seize    his    wife's    earnings    and 
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neglect  her  was  so  far  felt  that  several  Acts  were  passed 
(llic  first  in  1857).  untScr  which  a  woman  deserted  bv 
her  husband  may  obtain  from  a  magistrate  a  judicial 
order,  protecting  from  him  any  property  she  maj 
3Ct|tiire  after  desertion.  By  this  lime  an  agitation  had 
begun  to  secure  wider  riglits  for  married  women.  It 
had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  coiiser\'ative 
sentiment  of  lawyers,  and  of  those  who  are  led  by  law- 
yers, and  more  especially  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.'  Not  till  1870  did  the  British  Parliament  take  the 
step  which  the  Romans  had  taken  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  which  many  American  States  had  taken 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiir>'.  A  statute 
of  that  year,  amended  and  extended  by  others  of  1874 
and  1882,  swept  away  the  old  rule  which  carried  all  the 
wife's  property  over  to  the  husband  by  the  mere  fact  of 
marriage:  so  that  now  whatever  a  woman  possesses  at 
her  marriage,  or  receives  after  it.  or  earns  for  ficrsclf, 
remains  her  own  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  wliile  of 
course  the  husband  no  longer  becomes  liable  by  mar- 
riage to  her  ante-nuptial  debts.  By  these  slow  degrees 
has  the  English  wife  risen  at  last  to  the  level  of  the 
Roman.  The  practice  of  making  settlements  on  mar- 
riage still  remains,  especially  where  the  wife's  property 
is  large,  or  where  there  is  any  reason  to  distrust  the 
bridegroom:  for  though  the  interposition  of  trustees  is 
no  longer  needed  to  keep  the  propcrtj'  from  falling  by 
operation  of  law  into  the  husband's  grasp,  he  may  still 
press  or  persuade  her  to  part  with  it,  since  she  now 
enjoys  full  disposing  power,  and  if  she  docs  part  with 
h,  she  and  the  children  may  suffer.  Thus  custom  sus- 
tains in  England,  and  perhaps  will  long  sustain,  a  -tystem 
resembling  that  of  the  Roman  Dos.  Yet  the  ntimher 
of  persons  possessing  some  property  who  many  with- 
out a  settlement  increases,  as  docs  the  number  of  women 
whose  strength  of  will  and  knowledge  of  business  ci»- 
ables  them  to  hold  their  own  against  marital  coaxing  or 
cocrcioo. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  personal  hbcrty  of  ihe 
wife  was  established  lonK  before  her  right  to  separate 
property.     Says  Blackslonc  (writinp  in  1763):— 

■  The  hnsband  by  the  old  law  might  give  his  wife  moderate 
correction.  For  as  he  is  to  answer  for  her  misbehaviour,  the 
iuw  ihougbt  il  reasoriable  to  entrust  him  with  his  power  of  re- 
Mfitining  her,  by  domeslic  chastisement,  tn  the  same  moderation 
that  a  man  is  allowed  10  correct  his  apprentices  or  children,  for 
whom  the  parent  is  also  liable  in  some  cases  to  answer.  But 
this  power  of  correction  was  confined  within  reasonable  bounds, 
and  the  husband  was  prohibiied  from  using  any  violence  (o  his 
wife  aliter  ^mtm  aJ  virttm,  <x  cauia  regimins't  ft  cailigatioMU 
HX«ru  mat.  licilt  *l  rationabilifer  fitrtiitet  But  in  the  politer 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  this  power  of  correction  began  to 
be  doubled,  and  a  wife  may  now  have  security  of  the  peace 
against  her  husband,  or.  in  return,  a  husband  against  hi»  wile. 
Vet  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the  old 
common  law.  still  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege;  and 
(he  Courts  of  Law  will  still  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  a  wife 
of  her  liberty  in  case  of  atiy  grosa  misbehaviour ',' 

This  tottching  attachment  to  their  old  common  law 
still  survives  amonK  '  the  lower  rank  of  people '  in  the 
form  of  wife  beating.  But  among  the  pohtcr  classes 
the  right  to  restrain  a  consort's  liberty  (except  under 
very  special  circiniislanccs)  may  be  deemed  to  have 
become  exploded  .'iincc  the  case  of  Reg,,  v.  Jackson  in 
1891  ".  So  that  now  the  English  wife.  like  the  Roman, 
may  qnit  her  husband's  hou^c  when  she  pleases,  and 
the  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  whereby  cither 
could  conipol  the  Other  to  live  in  the  common  house- 
hold, is  tailing  into  disuse,  if  indeed  it  can  still  be  de- 
scribed as  in  any  sense  effeclive  since  the  Act,  passed 
in  [884.  which  took  away  the  remedy  by  attachment. 

'  niicinlanc.  CcmmrHUrin.  vol.  1.  bk.  1.  chip,  t;, 

*  t  O,  B.  p.  6ji  III)  thf  Court  ot  Appeal).  Tbf  {uilncmfnif  irt  Inicruciln.  Tbr 
Maxcr  of  ihe  Roll*  son  »  far  *(  to  danM  wlifihrr  ihr  huihanil  ivrr  tiiil  ■  >inil 
pttrmr  M  corrtcilofi.  a  ctirimjmruuacc  of  (he  w-tTinwhii-h  Thf  ■^ntimi^nl  vf  a  iJicT 
llnse  leftetlmc*  iTk*  lo  fore?  Dp<rti  Ih*  lanffu^lf^  "'  ■noltJfr  iim^*  norvn^mnl 
mMrriliR,  Ihr  n<w  trniiinrni  b^ine  em*  wtiLch  lh«  oMrr  time  ffmi^  imtt  iMtA  w 
unitfTvund.  It  wimM  \ixre  hem  vlraplcr  to  admit  thm  what  may  well  ha¥c  Ticcn 
law  In  the  Hvonirrnlh  («ntun>l*not  ulx  uk*n  tn  t>*  Uti  now.  nUinntn  ■&■]  Idaw 
bitTttXE  to  aamplfftely  chaofcd  aatA  render  the  aid  nilca  obaokte. 
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The  interest  which  belongs  to  tlicse  changes  in  the 
law,  changes  generally  similar  in  their  result  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  Roman  systems,  though  far  more  gradu- 
ally made  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  is  the  interest 
of  observing  ihe  methods  whereby  ciiMom  and  legisla- 
tion have  sought  to  work  out  different  possible  theories 
of  the  marriage  relation.  There  are  usually  said  to  be 
two  theories,  that  of  Mastery,  and  that  of  Equality.  On 
the  former  the  husband  is  lord  of  the  wife's  property  as 
well  as  of  her  person.  The  law  puts  her  at  his  mercj', 
trusting  that  affection,  public  opinion,  and  a  regard  for 
domestic  comfort  will  restrain  the  exercise  o(  hie  rights. 
On  the  other  theory,  each  consort  is  a  law  to  him-  or 
herself,  each  can  dispose  of  his  or  her  property,  time, 
and  local  presence  without  the  assent  of  the  other.  The 
law  allows  this  freedom  in  the  hope  that  affection,  re- 
spect, and  the  opinion  of  society  will  pre%-cnt  its  abuse. 
Yet  these  two  theories,  ihat  with  which  both  Rome  and 
England  began,  that  with  which  both  Rome  and  Eng- 
land have  ended,  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
relation.  For  there  is  a  third  theory  which,  more  or 
less  consciously  felt  to  be  present,  has  influenced  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  creating  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  them.  It  is  the  theory  of  a  partnership  in  social 
life  and  in  properly  similar  to  the  partnership  wtticli 
necessarily  exists  as  regards  the  children  of  a  marriage. 
This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  form  which  the  Mastery 
theory  took  when  it  declared  husband  and  wife  to  be 
'one  person  in  the  law,"  and  in  the  Anglican  marriage 
service  where  the  wife's  promise  to  obey  '  is  met  by  the 
husband's  declaration  ihat  he  endows  her  wUh  all  hi* 
worldly  goods.  It  also  qualifies  the  theory  of  Equality 
and  Independence  by  the  practice  of  creating  a  settle- 
ment in  England,  and  a  Dos  (and  Donatio  propter  nuptias) 
at  Rome,  in  which  each  of  the  married  pair  has  an 
interest. 
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■  Tbli  |>rO(n!M  don  not  apptftr  in  thr  fomit  of  marrlncc  Mnlte  ccotmonlir 
b7tll(uiit*ublliliedCbDrclu*<it  BoKUnd,  or  niMl  of  Ih<ni. 
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Any  on«  can  sc«  that  the  Mastery  theory,  against 
which  modem  scniimcni  revoUs,  was  more  deiensible  iii 
a  time  of  violence,  when  protection  (or  life  and  property 
had  to  be  secured  by  physical  force  us  well  as  by  re- 
course to  the  law.  than  it  is  to-day.  Any  one  can  also 
sec  thai  there  are  even  to-day  households  for  which 
the  Mastery  theory  may  be  well  suited,  as  there  also 
are,  and  always  have  been,  even  in  days  of  rudeness  and 
in  Musulman  countries,  other  households  where  the  wife 
was,  and  rightly  was,  the  real  head  of  the  family.  Those 
moreover  who,  judging  of  other  times  by  their  own, 
think  that  the  position  of  the  wife  and  of  women  gene- 
rally must  have  been,  under  the  Mastery  theory,  an 
intolerable  one,  need  to  be  reminded  not  only  that  the 
practical  working  of  family  life  depends  very  largely 
on  the  respective  characters  of  the  persons  within  the 
family,  and  on  the  amount  of  affection  they  entertain  for 
one  another,  but  also  that  it  is  profoundly  modified  by 
the  conception  of  their  relations  which  rules  the  minds 
of  these  persons.  Law.  itself  the  product  and  the  index 
of  public  opinion,  moulds  and  solidities  that  conception, 
and  the  wife  of  the  old  stern  days  of  marital  tyranny 
saw  no  indiRiiity  or  hardship  in  that  position  of  humble 
obedience  which  the  independent  spirit  of  our  own  time 
rcsenu. 

XV.  Divorce  under  the  Canok  Law. 


There  ia  one  more  point  in  which  opposite  theories 
of  marriage  have  to  be  contrasted,  and  in  which  the 
contrast  appears  most  strikinRly.  This  is  the  point 
which  touches  the  permanence  of  the  relation. 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  provisions  of 
the  Roman  law  upon  the  subject  of  Divorce.  Those 
provisions  continued  to  prevail  in  Western  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  until,  apparently  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  new  rule«  enforced  by  the 
Church  8uper*cded  them  in  ibe  region*  where  the  im- 
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pcrial  law  had  b«cn  observed.  A  similar  change  oc> 
curred  later  in  other  cimntrics  such  as  England  and 
Crermany,  where  the  ancient  customs  of  the  barbarian 
tribes  had  allowed  the  litisband.  and  apparently  in  some 
ca*es  the  wife  also,  to  dissolve  the  marriage  and  depart. 
From  the  twelfth  century  onwards  the  ccclesiaslical 
rules  and  courts  had  undoubted  control  of  this  branch 
of  law  all  over  Christian  Europe.  Now  the  Church 
held  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament  and  to  be  indissoluble. 
Divorce,  therefore,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as 
a  complete  severance  of  a  duly  constituted  matrimonial 
tie,  was  held  by  the  Church  inadmissible.  This  view 
was  based  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as  given  in  (he 
Gospels ' ,  and  was  enforced  on  every  bridal  pair  in  the 
liturgical  form  employed  at  marriage,  as  indeed  il  is  in 
the  English  liturgy  to-day.  N'cvcnhelcss.  the  Church 
recognized  two  legal  processes  which  were  popularly, 
though  incorrectly,  called  divorces. 

One  of  these,  called  the  divorce  from  the  bond  of 
marriage  {a  vinailo  mafrimonii),  was  in  reality  a  declara- 
lion  by  ecclesiastical  authority — that  of  the  Pope,  or  a 
deputy  acting  under  him — that  the  marriage  had  been 
null  from  the  beginning  on  the  ground  of  some  canonical 
impediment,  such  as  relationship  or  pre-contract.  As 
already  observed,  the  rules  regarding  impediments  were 
so  numerous  and  so  inlricate  tliat  it  was  easy,  given 
a  sufficient  motive,  whether  poliiieal  or  pecuniary,  to 
discover  .-lome  ground  for  declaring  almost  any  marriage 
invalid.  The  practice  of  granting  divorces  of  this  class, 
which  wa.4  constantly  made  a  means  of  obliging  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  and  augmenting  papal  revcnnes, 
may  sometimes  have  been  really  useful  for  the  puf 
of  dissolving  the  itl-as$oned  union.t  of  tliose  who  coul^ 
secure  a  decree  from  tlie  eceJesiastical  atuhorit 
Technically,  however,  it  wa<  not  a  dis*ohition  ot  mar- 
riage,  but  a   declaration   that   no   marriage   had   ever 

>  Mtwt  PaniKh»n<IUm»BJw«Wml>f  Jon«n»«JAiclnlt»n«»  I     iliafti 
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existed,  and  llier«fore  il  rendered  children  born  in  ihe 
relation  illegiliinute '. 

Tlie  oiiit.T  kind  of  divorce  was  that  called  '  from  board 
and  bed  '  (a  mrnta  ti  thoro).  It  was  a  rcgiilar  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Courts,  and  effected  a  \f^\ 
separation  of  the  two  parties  from  their  joint  life  in  one 
household,  while  leaving  them  still  man  and  wife,  and 
therefore  unable  to  marry  any  other  person.  The  status 
of  the  children  was  of  course  not  affected. 
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XVI.    Tkk  Latsr  Law  of  Divokck  in  Encland 
anii  Scotland, 

This  law  prevailed  over  all  Europe  till  Ihc  Reforma- 
tion, and  continued  to  prevail  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries  tiil  a  very  reccm  lime.  In  .some  it  stiH  pre- 
vails, al  lea^t  so  far  a»  Roman  CatlioHc:t  are  concerned. 
But  in  most  Prote.«lant  countries  it  received  a  fatal- 
shock  from  the  denial,  in  which  all  Protestants  agreed, 
of  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage,  and  from  the 
revival,  in  some  of  such  countries,  of  the  view  of  mar- 
riage as  a  purely  civil  contract.  Thus  in  Scotland  the 
courts  began,  very  soon  after  the  Roman  connexion 
had  been  rcpudialcd.  to  grant  divorces:  and  in  A,t),  1573 
a  statute  added  desertion  10  adultery  as  a  ground  for 
divorce.  In  England,  however,  where  the  re\iilsion 
against  the  doctrines  of  mcdiae\-al  Christianity  was  less 
pronounced,  and  where  the  licclcsiastica!  Courts  re- 
tained their  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes,  the  old 
law  went  on  unchanged,  save  that  after  the  abnliiion  of 
many  of  the  canonical  impediments,  mentioned  above, 
divorces  a  x-iiKuh,  declaring  marriages  to  have  been 
originally  invalid,  became  far  more  rare.  Nevertheless, 
attempts  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  more  energetic 
English  Reformers  to  assert  the  dt*;*o!nbilily  of  mar- 
riage.   A  draft  ecclesiastical  code  (called  the  Reformatio 


*  Bui  (■HDnlul  Imteialty  dlaeoTcml  mtihoda  br  whlcb  In  ■oae  cam  the  >tgM< 
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legum  eeeiesiasticorum)  was  prepared,  but  never  enactcd.- 
and  Milton  argued  strongly  on  the  same  side   in  his 
well-known  but  little  read  book.    About  his  time  cases 
begin  to  occur  in  which  marriages  were  dissolved  by 
Acts  of  Parliament:  a  practice  which  became  more  fre- 
tjuenl  under  the  Whig  regime  of  the  early  Hanoverian 
kings,  and  uliimalety  ripened  into  a  regular  procedure 
by  which  those  who  could  afford  Ihc  expense  might 
secure  divorces.     The  party  seeking  divorce   was  re- 
quired to  first  obtain  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  a 
divorce  a  mntsa  cl  thoro,  which  obtained,  he  introduced 
his  private  Bill  (or  a  complete  divorce.     It  was  heard 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  practically  judicial  matter, 
in  which  evidence  was  given,  and  counsel  argued  the 
case  for  and  (if  the  other  party  resisted)  against  the 
divorce.     It  was  usually  by  the  husband  that  these  di- 
vorce Bills  were  promoted,  and  indeed  no  wife  so  ob- 
tained a  divorce  till  .\.d.  1801  '. 

This  characteristically  English  evasion  of  that  princi- 
ple of  indissolubility  for  which  such  immense  respect  was 
professed  lasted  till  1857,  long  before  which  time  the 
existence  of  a  law  which  gave  to  the  rich  what  it  refused 
to  the  poor  had  become  a  scandal ".  In  that  year  an  Act 
was  passed,  not  without  strenuous  opposition  from  those 
who  clung  to  ihe  older  ecclesiastical  theory,  which  estab- 
lished a  new  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  causes, 
empowered  to  grant  either  a  complete  dissolution  of 
marriage  (divorce  a  tinfitlo  matrimonii)  or  a  '  judicial 
separation '  (divorce  <i  mcnsa  el  thoro).  Tlii»  staliite  ad- 
hered to  the  rule  which  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  established,  and  nnder  it  a  husband  may 


*  Then  hail  aluo  npniiiK  up  the  practice  efcff(«liDKpT!Ti(tK|iiinU«u  bMwmi 
■  huitufid  jind  jL  wile  by  kicaiu  f><  a  deed  pt«cui«d  tiy  rsrh  at  ih#ni.  aed  «Dfii  « 
dtnl  ptncnlly  uiTF  to  be  moEnlMd  u  a  deftncc  Id  i  luil  Dy  (Itlicr  torlT  f«l)tf 

•  Piututbly  ilic  Knirlitli  Jewi  wtn  pcrmliKd  to  cirrrlM  In  th*  miimmniti  wd 
tiitbiccnih  [cnTuilri  ihc  rlchi  ol  diTorc  whldi  ihilr  own  law  (st*  than,  tvt  ■> 
IhoKdayithf  )»wt  vferewcul  oil  ttnm  the  uenenl  RntlW)  »ociMy  thm  Iht  jAc 
liomtnon  funrd  atmnti  unnollcrd-  Thcv  were  a  vrrr  MiaM  tffatmuajty.  UrrBf 
pnctially  under  ihclr  iiervjtuiL  law.  **  U»  Panli  do  In  Wmcrn  India  itMlay. 
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obtain  a  divorce  on  proof  of  the  wife's  infidelity,  whereas 
the  wife  can  obtain  it  only  by  proving,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  of  infidelity  on  the  husband's  part,  cither  that 
it  was  aggravated  by  bigamy  or  incest,  or  thai  it  was 
accompanied  by  cruelty  or  by  two  years'  desertion.  To 
prevent  collusion  a  public  functionary  called  the  Queen's 
Proctor  is  permitted  to  intervene  where  he  sees  grounds 
for  doing  so.  Misconduct  by  the  husband  operates  as 
a  bar  to  his  obtaining  a.  divorce.  Thus  the  law  of  Eng- 
land stands  to-day.  Attempls  have  been  made  to  alter  it 
on  the  basis  of  equahiy,  so  thai  whatever  misconduct  on 
the  wife's  part  entitles  a  husband  lo  divorce  shall,  if 
committed  by  the  husband,  entitle  her  likewise  to  liave 
the  marriage  dissolved.  But  llieie  attempts  have  not 
so  far  succeeded '. 

The  law  of  Scotland  is  more  indulgent,  and  not  only 
permits  a  wife  to  obtain  divorce  for  a  husband's  in- 
fidelity alone,  but  also  recognizes  wilful  desertion  for 
four  years  as  a  ground  for  divorce.  In  other  respects 
its  provisions  arc  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish law.  Ireland,  however,  remains  under  the  old  prc- 
Reformation  system.  There  is  no  Divorce  Court,  and 
no  marriage  can  be  dissolved  save  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  among  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  the 
level  of  public  sentiment  and  of  conjugal  morality  has 
apparently  been  higher  than  in  England,  nor  have  at- 
tempts been  made,  at  any  rate  in  recent  years,  to  obtain 
the  freedom  which  England  and  Scotland  possess.  The 
United  Kingdom  thus  shows  within  its  narrow  limits 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  three  dissimilar  systems 
of  law  regulating  a  matter  on  which  it  is  eminently  de- 
sirable that  the  law  should  be  uniform.  England  has  a 
comparatively  strict  rule,  and  one  which  is  uneijual  at 
between  the  two  parties.    Scotland  is  somewhat  laxer, 

'  The  Acl  of  ■Bij  (imcnJid  in  Mimcpulnii  hy  lulimiucnl  >uiula)<onuln*|«a- 
vfidonfe  Inlrndnl  Uiptfvr^i^E  f.4llualon  brlwrcnilir  pAFiltv  ftnd  frnpowen  tlie  Court 
lo  rctfulAic  itie  propmy  hifhuof  tht  divorced  pcnonfl  4nd  U)«ciiiiod)ro(  ih«  chil- 
dren lU  ■ay)  of  the  B»iTi»(«. 
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but  treats  both  paniett  aJike.     Irtland  has  no  divorce 

at  a!I.  So  little  t\n  ihcorclical  considerations  prex'ail 
against  the  aitactmi«nt  u(  a  nation  lo  its  own  scntinicats 
and  usages. 

I  reserve  commtnls  on  these  systems  till  wc  have  fol- 
lowed out  the  history  of  the  English  matrimonial  Uw 
in  the  widest  ami  most  remarkable  field  of  its  develop* 
m«nt,  the  United  States  of  America. 


XVII.   TiiK  DivoRCK  Laws  or  Tint  United  States. 

Wlien  the  thirteen  Colonics  proclaimed  their  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  in  1776.  they  started  with  the 
Common  Law  and  all  such  statute  law  as  had  in  fact 
been  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  separation.  Accord- 
ingly they  had  no  provision  for  dissolving  marriages, 
nor  any  I^cclesiastical  Courts  to  grant  dissolutions,  see- 
ing iliat  such  tribunals  had  never  existed  in  America, 
where  there  had  been  no  bishops.  Presently,  however. 
thcr  began  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  they,  and  the  newer  States  added  to  the 
Union  since  1789.  liavc  produced  presents  the  largest 
and  the  strangest,  and  perhaps  the  saddest,  body  of 
legislative  experiments  in  the  sphere  of  family  taw 
which  free,  self-governing  communities  have  ever  tried. 
Both  marriage  and  divorce  belong,  under  the  Ameri- 
can Con«!iiuiion.  to  the  several  States.  Congress  hav- 
ing no  right  to  pass  any  laws  upon  the  subject,  except 
of  course  tor  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories. Thus  every  one  of  the  (row^  forty-five  States 
has  been  free  to  deal  with  thi^  incomparably  difficult  and 
flelicaie  matter  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  the  variety  of 
provisions  is  eiidle*«.  As  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  spare  to  present  tiiese  in  detail.  I  shall  touch  on  ooly 
some  salient  point*. 

Originally,  the  few  divorces  that  were  granted  were 
obtained,  following  the  e.xample  of  England,  by  means 
of  Acts  of  the  State  legislature.    The  evils  of  this  plan 
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were  perceived,  and  now  nearly  all  the  States  have  by 
their  Constitutions  forbidden  the  legislature  to  pass  such 
Act!),  since  Courts  have  been  provided  to  which  applica- 
tion may  l>e  made.  Thew  are  uMially  either  the  ordi- 
nary inferior  Courts  of  the  State,  or  llic  Chancery  Court* 
(where  such  survive),  No  Slate  seems  to  have,  like 
England,  erected  a  special  Court  for  the  purpose.  One 
State  only.  South  Carolina,  does  not  recognize  divorce 
at  all.  In  1872,  under  the  so-called  '  caqjct-bagger  gov- 
ernment,' set  up  after  the  War  of  Secession,  a  statute 
was  passed  in  that  Slate  authoriring  divorces  tor  infi- 
delity or  desertion,  but  in  1878.  when  the  native  whites 
had  regained  control,  this  statute  was  repealed,  so  that 
now.  if  a  divorce  is  obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  obtained 
from  the  legislature  outside  llie  regular  law.  South 
Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  to-day  probably 
the  only  Frotestam  community  in  the  world  which  con- 
tinues to  hold  marriage  indissoluble.  No  State  has 
fewer  Roman  Catholic  citizens:  Presbjterians  and  Me- 
thodists are  the  strongest  religious  bodies. 

The  cause.'*  for  which  divorce  may  be  granted  range 
downwards  from  the  strictness  of  such  a  coniiervative 
State  a.*  New  York,  where  conjugal  infidelity  i*  the  sole 
cause  recognized  for  an  absolute  dissohition  of  the  mar- 
riage, to  the  laxity  of  Washington,  where  the  Court 
may  grant  divorce  '  for  any  cause  deemed  by  it  suffi- 
cient, and  when  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  partie*  can 
no  longer  live  together."  Desertion  is  in  nearly  all 
Slates  recognized  a»  a  ground  for  dissolution.  So  ii 
cruelty  by  either  party,  or  the  reajionable  apprehension 
of  it  by  either.  So  in  many  Slates  the  neglect  of  the 
husband  to  provide  for  the  wife,  hahituul  intemjwrance. 
indignities  or  insulting  treatment,  violent  temper,  and 
(in  a  smaller  number)  the  persistent  neglect  of  her  do- 
mestic duties  by  the  wife,  grave  misconduct  before 
marriage  tmknown  to  the  other  party,  insanity,  an  indict- 
ment for  felony  followed  by  Hight.  vagrancy,  arc,  or 
have  been,  prescribed  as  among  the  siifRcienl  BTOitfHls 
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for  divorce-  In  some  States  a  sentence  of  imprUoii- 
ment  tor  life  ipso  iure  aniiuh  the  marriage  of  the  prisoner, 
permilling  the  other  partner  to  remarrj',  and,  in  mo»l, 
conviction  for  felony  or  infamom  crime  is  a  ground  on 
which  the  Court  may  decree,  and  presumably  will  de- 
cree, the  extinction  of  the  marriage.  Moreo%'cr,  there 
are  still  a  few  States  where  over  ant)  above  the  judicial 
process  open  to  a  discontented  consort,  ihe  State  legis- 
lature continues  to  grant  divorces  by  special  rttaiutc*- 
Dclaware  is,  or  very  recently  was,  such  a  State;  and 
in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1887  it  would  seem  that 
four-fifths  of  its  divorces,  not  indeed  very  numerouii 
(289  for  twenty  years),  were  so  obtained.  The  laws  of 
most  States  also  provide  for  what  the  Americans  call 
a  '  limited  divorce,'  and  the  English  a  '  judicial  separa- 
tion,' equivalent  to  the  old  divorce  a  memo  rt  fkoro.  It 
leaves  the  marriage  still  valid,  but  relieves  the  parties 
from  any  obligation  to  live  together:  and  in  some  States 
the  Court  in  pronouncing  a  decree  of  divorce  may 
change  the  name  of  the  wife  (in  Texas  and  Arizona  the 
name  of  cither  party),  while  in  Vermont  it  may  also 
change  the  names  of  the  children  who  are  minors. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  muttiplicalion  of  grounds 
for  divorce  in  the  American  Slates  is  the  extreme  laxity 
of  procedure  which  has  grown  up.  The  Courts  having 
jurisdiction  arc  usually  Ihe  Courts  of  the  county,  tri- 
bunals of  no  great  weiglil,  whose  ill-paid  judges  are 
seldom  men  of  professional  eminence.  The  term,*  of 
residence  within  a  State  which  arc  re(|uired  before  3 
petitioner  can  apply  for  a  divorce  are  generally  very 
short.  The  provisions  for  serving  notice  on  the  re- 
spondent or  defendant  to  the  divorce  suit  are  loos 
and  seem  to  be  carelessly  enforced.  Some  States  alio* 
service  to  be  effected  by  publication  in  the  newspapers, 
if  the  other  party  be  not  found  within  the  State,  and  this 
of  course  often  happens  when  the  applicant  has  recently 
come  to  the  State,  most  likely  a  distant  one.  from  that 
in  which  he  or  she  lived  with  the  other  consort.    Fre- 
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(juently  he  comes  for  ihe  express  purpose  of  getting  his 
marriage  dissolved.  Although  most  Stales  declare  col- 
lusioD  or  connivance  by  ihc  other  party  to  be  a  bar  to 
the  granting  of  3  divorce,  and  some  few  Slates  provide 
that  a  public  official  shall  appear  to  defend  in  unde- 
fended petitions,  the  provisions  made  (or  detecting  these 
devices  arc  inadequate:  and  in  rot  a  few  cases  the  pro- 
ceedings do  little  more  than  set  a  judicial  seal  upon 
that  voluntary  dissolution  by  the  agreement  of  the  two 
consorts,  which  was  so  common  at  Rome.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  point  of  difFercncc  between  the  Roman  law  and 
that  of  modern  American  States  that  in  the  former  the 
parties  could  by  their  own  will  and  act  terminate  the 
marriage :  in  the  latter  the  Courts  must  be  invoked  to  do 
so.  But  where  the  Courts  out  of  good-nature  or  care- 
lessness made  a  practice  of  complying  wilh  the  applica- 
tion of  one  party,  unresisted  or  feebly  resisted  by  the 
other,  this  difference  almost  disappears.  Tlie  facilities 
which  some  of  the  more  lax  Slates  hold  out  to  those 
who  come  to  live  in  them  for  the  requisite  period,  and 
who  then  procure  from  the  complaisant  Court  a  divorce 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  consort,  constitute 
a  grave  blot  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Union  generally,  for  a  marriage  dissolved  in  one  State 
(where  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  has  been  duly 
created)  is  prima  facte  dissolved  everywhere ' ;  and  al- 
though the  decree  might  conceivably  be  reversed  if  evi- 
dence could  be  given  that  it  had  been  improperly 
obtained,  it  is  usually  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  evi- 
dence that  the  injiire<!  party,  especially  an  injured  wife, 
must  perforce  submit. 

>  lniwDQrUin«Sla<atlieUwpravldMth(.Iwh«iMlnb>lilumiiaalniatMDC 
othrr  Se*ic  iar  the  patpfi'€  oi  «pnlni[»  divorce  for*  mmc  Hriiinn  whhin  Ihc  Sut*. 
or  fiit  A  i-Miitc  which  tlir  Uw  of  1I1C  Si&ic  voiitil  no!  ituLhodic.  a  «llvorce  btiiua] 
10  hlcD  tiluU  tuvc  DO  <l[«n  wkhtn  thtSuit. 
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XVIII.  Statistics  of  Divorck  ik  America. 

Under  these  lax  taws,  attd  the  not  less  lax  administra- 
tion of  them,  the  number  of  divorces  has  in  the  United 
States  risen  with  formidable  rapidity.  In  1867  there 
were  9.9^)7  granted,  in  1886,  25.535.  an  increase  of  nearly 
157  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  The  total  number  re- 
corded to  have  been  granted  in  those  twenty  years  (and 
the  record  is  probably  not  <jutie  complete)  is  328.716, 
a  ghastly  total,  exceeding  all  the  divorces  granted  in 
the  same  yearJi  in  all  other  Christian  coimtries'.  'the 
])Opidat!on  of  the  Republic  increa*ed  about  60  per  cent, 
within  the  same  twenty  years.  Talcing  ihe  two  census 
years  1870  and  [880,  the  percentage  of  increase  was.  for 
the  population,  30.1,  for  divorce.  79.4.  or  more  than 
twice  as  great;  and  while  in  many  Stales  the  percentage 
of  divorce  increase  is  far  larger  than  79-4.  there  arc 
only  6ve  in  which  divorce  ha&  not  grown  faster  than 
poptdation. 

The  increase  is  most  rapid  in  the  south-western  States, 
in  several  New  EnRland  States,  and  especially  in  the 
States  of  the  far  West,  less  marked  in  the  north  Atlantic 
Stales  generally,  and  in  those  between  the  Atlantic  and 
ihc  Mississippi.  It  is  greater  in  cities  than  in  rural 
districts  *. 

It  is.  in  Ihc  South,  apparently  somewhat  greater 
among  ihe  coloured  people  than  among  the  white** 
it  is  greater  among  native-bom  Americans  than  among 
immigrants,  from  Europe.    And  it  need  hardly  be  »akl 

'  In  Canada  during  ih«  •amt  iwmir  t™"  ""'y  'W  elvottt*  •ere  cranitd  M  a 
popuUUon  whicti  wu.  in  iBi.  «.]>4,a»-  InionM  prorincn  ol  Ikt  Doailnloa  M- 
R]n«icaBldl>cul>iainnIunIy  by  pflvtK  Art  ol  farHanmL 

*Iauilni»»tlntr4itl(tf  inihrVWi'f/.-W  JMnHwCHv^fr^'wMucb.  i^i.  Mt 
W.  t.  Wlllm  Uunt  <i«Al  al  ibi  U.S.  Cmnn Oflc«) arB«n  ibuUiedlTgn*  rau 
1»  Inftiir-art  tir  irtirr--'  n  rf  ri  |-  ■--'■-■rir  wlicaihe  liiw«mUdl(andinirklB| 
da^  among  whuiA  it  li  rre,qu«it.  art  In*  aMr  toaflofd  H. 

Mr.  Willcoi  quo(«  •omr  rfoiatluililc  Hinirra  from  Japan  ihcnrinK  aa  oiUcmdT 
UEb  divorce  mr  ilirrt.     In  itKthtn  wcrcin  Jafiaii  iii.iii  marrlaKA  and  117- 
t&(dl»rcn.    TlililirouraBdaJuIltiaialhcraulaikell.  S.«f  Amtrka, 
tama  ant. 

'  Tht  (ondilioni  prFTatllDx  ancAR  a  «>Touml  pnpolailoa  which  had.  uHtcr 
Twr,  BO  l*c*l  marriac*,  >«  tar  id  explain  thia  pbnomi 
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that  it  is  far  larger  among  Protcstaiiti  than  among 
Roman  Catholics.  These  points  dcnerve  to  be  rcmcm- 
hur«d,  becau:«e  they  throw  some  light  on  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  increase. 

Some  other  facts  to  be  noted  before  we  pass  on  to 
consider  those  causes  arc  the  following. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  have  been  granted 
are  often  trivial,  even  frivolous.  I  .select  a  few  from  a 
long  list  given  in  the  .\merican  Official  Report  dealing 
with  the  subject '. 

A  wife  alleges  that  her  husband  has  accused  her  sister 
of  stealing,  thereby  sorely  wounding  her  feelings. 

Another  says, '  During  our  whole  iniirried  life  my  hus- 
band ha.i  never  oflfcred  to  take  me  ont  riding  (  =  driv- 
ing). Thi»  has  !>cen  a  source  of  great  mental  suffering 
ami  injury,' 

.\noiher  complains  that  her  husband  does  not  watih 
himself,  '  thereby  inflicting  on  plaintiff  great  mental 
anguish.' 

Another  says  that  her  husband  'quotes  verses  from 
the  New  Testament  about  wives  obeying  their  husbands. 
He  has  even  threatened  to  mash  the  plaintiff,  and  has 
drawn  back  his  hand  to  do  it.'  The  decree  which 
awarded  a  divorce  to  this  wife  contains  the  following: 
'  I  find  that  when  plaintiff  was  sick  and  unable  to  work 
defendant  told  her  the  Lord  commanded  her  to  work, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  quoting  Scrip- 
tural passages  in  order  to  show  her  »he  was  to  be  obe- 
dient to  her  husband.' 

A  wife  alleges  that  her  husband  does  not  come  home 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  when  he  doe.*  relum  he 
keeps  plaintiff  awake  talking.  He  also  keeps  a  saloon, 
which  sorely  grieves  mind  of  plaintiff.    He  replie*.  *ay- 

'  Thl)  Rrport,  puhliihnl  In  iSftj  by  the  Unlieil  Suiea  Liboui  Bureau  ii  Wuh- 
IfiKlon.  eoRUliu  iR*n|r  InHmrtlvr  4>U.  Th«  Annual  Report*  •>(  th«  njlunUrty 
AHuclktiun.  oiled  the  Loitfut  lor  the  tVHtciloa  of  ih(  Kamily,  alin  drwci*  U>  M 
cunullnl.  lu  curreipondlni;  Htrrttry  ll  Ibt  Rrv  Hr.  S.  W.  Dike  of  Aubumdale, 
Man.,  who  huirrltun  o  number  of  thoiahtlul  inlcl«  upon  Ui<  nbjKi.and  Co 
wham  I  im  nuch  lodebwei  lor  dotunton  Mppllcd  In  nt  lad  lor  tbe  oprMUnn  ot 
til*  own  vlcn. 
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ing,  '  PlaintifT  shoiiM  tioi  be  ashamed  of  him  because 
lemporarily  in  the  Hquor  bu^iiic^s:  thai  he  may  <lo  bet- 
ter some  day:  his  father  was  a  high  State  Officer  in 
Germany,'  This  wife  gets  a  divorce  on  tlie  ground  of 
■  mental  cruelty.* 

In  all  the»c  cases,  and  in  many  others  enumerated  in 
the  Reijort  where  ihe  grounds  are  equally  slight,  the 
divorce  i«  granted.  .\iul  similar  cases  arc  given  in  which 
the  hii^harid  obtains  divorce  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's 
cruelty. 

'  Mental  cruelty '  in,  of  course  a  term  hard  to  define. 
a»  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  views  that  have  been 
expressed  by  English  judges  on  cruelty,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  easy-going  courts  of  most  American 
States  should  give  a  wide  extension  to  such  an  elastic 
conception. 

Of  the  causes  recorded  as  those  for  which  marriage* 
are  dissolved,  the  most  frequent  arc  Desertion,  which 
represents  38.5  of  the  whole  number  of  divorces;  then 
Infidelity;  then  Cruelty:  then  Intoxication.  Of  tlic  total 
number  of  divorces  granted  during  the  twenty  years 
1867-1886,  65.8  per  cent.,  very  nearly  two-thirds,  were 
granted  to  wives  and  34.2  per  cent,  to  husbands.  Of 
the  total  number  granted  for  infidelity  564  per  cent, 
were  granted  to  husbands  and  43.6  to  wives.  But  in 
Ihe  other  chief  causes  wives  are  more  frequently  the 
successful  applicants.  In  cruelty  they  obtain  seven 
times  as  many  decrees;  in  desertion  one  and  a-half  times 
as  many;  in  intoxication  eight  time*  as  many.  The  Re- 
port, however,  shows  that  intemperance  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  a  larger  pro|)ortion  of  the 
total  cases  than  its  place  in  the  table  represents. 

I  take  from  a  valuable  [uper  by  an  Ohio  lawyer  (Mr. 
Newton  D.  Baker)  *  some  facts  which  illustrate  the  state 
of  things  in  one  of  the  so-called  '  Western  Reserve  * 
counties  in  that  great  State.  In  Cuyahoga  county  the 
total  yearly  number  of  marriages  is  about  3400,  and  the 

■  VflOr*  JCnrrw  £«*y<vM/ lor  Oeliiba,  lai^ 
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number  of  divorce  suits  annually  brought  is  about  500. 
In  the  year  1898-1899.  the  whole  number  of  divorce 
ftuil*  brought  in  ihv  Cotirl  of  Common  Picas  was  562 
out  of  A  total  [uimber  of  3,848  »^lil^  (or  all  causes,  i.e. 
about  \i  per  cent.  In  ihc  State  of  Ohio  the  annual 
number  of  marriages  is  from  Jj,ooo  to  40,0001  the  total 
number  of  divorce  suits  brought  from  3,700  to  4.J00: 
and  the  total  number  of  divorces  granted  annually  aboiil 
3,000  in  a  population  of  about  4.000.000.  Mr.  Baker 
observes  that '  five  of  the  causes  on  which  the  law  allows 
divorce,  viz.  wiUul  absence  of  cither  parly  from  the 
other  for  three  years,  extreme  cruehy.  fraudulent  con- 
tract, any  gross  neglect  of  duty,  and  habitual  drunken- 
ness for  three  years,  are  all  so  va^ue  and  elastic  as  to 
amount  to  unrestricted  license  in  the  matter  of  divorce." 
Out  of  366  divorces  granted  in  the  year  1898-1899,  wil- 
ful absence  and  gross  neglect  of  duty  accounted  for  150, 
extreme  cruelty  for  109,  habitual  drunkenness  for  88, 
and  infidelity  for  14  only  (five  being  unaccounted  for). 
He  adds,  '  The  personal  temper  and  disposition  of  in- 
dividual judges  (there  are  more  than  eighty  in  the  State 
entrusted  with  power  to  dissolve  marriages)  have  come 
to  be  so  well  recognized  as  the  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  granting  divorces, 
that  now  it  is  the  practice  of  many  lawyers  to  continue 
and  delay  the  hearing  of  divorce  causes  until  some  judge, 
known  to  be  lenient  in  this  matter,  rotates  to  the  bench 
of  the  Court  in  which  such  cases  are  set  for  hearing. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  judges  appear  to  be  oblivious  to  tlie 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  so- 
ciety is  at  stake  in  every  divorce  proceeding,  and  either 
out  of  unscientific  ideas  upon  the  subject,  or  out  of 
mere  complaisancy  towards  attorneys  and  litigants, 
they  have  lent  themselves  to  a  looseness  of  practice 
which  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  deplorable 
results/ 

In   the   United   Stales   applications   for  divorce  are 
mostly  made  after  a  marriage  of  short  duration.     In 
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one-half  of  the  cases  divorce  was  granted  within  six 
years  (rom  the  date  of  marriage.  Oddly  enough,  the 
average  duration  of  a  marriage  terminated  by  divorce 
varies  much  between  Slate  and  Slate.  It  i»  shortest  in 
the  southern  Stales,  falhng  to  6.48  years  in  Arkansas, 
and  6.91  in  Tennessee,  higliest  in  the  nurlh-easl,  rising 
to  11.69  in  New  Jersey,  and  12.12  in  Massachusetts. 
This  may  he  partly  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  more  con- 
servative States  require  a  longer  period  of  desertion 
to  be  proved.  The  duration  of  marriage  is  somewhat 
longer  in  cases  where  the  wife  applies,  which  may  indi- 
cate either  that  she  is  more  patient  under  her  lot  than 
the  husband,  or  that  her  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
world  makes  her  less  able  to  resort  to  the  Courts.  The 
fact  that  desertion  is  the  cause  most  freciiicnlly  assigned 
by  wives  may  also  have  its  effect. 

It  would  be  important  to  know  what  proportion  the 
desire  to  marry  some  one  else  bears  to  the  other  causes 
which  induce  persons  to  seek  to  escape  from  their  exist- 
ing wedlock.  Unfortunately  American  statistics  of  mar- 
riage, whidi  arc  in  many  States  loosely  kept,  do  not 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question ' .  PractisinR  lawyers 
say  that  nothing  is  commoner.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  some  European "  figures  that  there  is  in 
reality  no  greater  tendency  for  divorced  men,  and 
scarcely  any  greater  tendency  for  divorce<i  women,  to 
remarr)'  within  a  few  years  of  the  dissolution  of  iheir 
marriage  than  there  is  for  widowers  and  widows  to  do^ 
so  after  the  death  of  a  consort;  and  it  has  often  beer 

■  The  tttport  l«  il)!  af  (In  t.mgv  tot  the  ProUctlon  of  (be  FkitflT  Mr*: 
'  Canntctlmt  lor  two  ynn  teporu  the  numtKC  of  dlToriwd  ixnoni  mMTWd  aidlJ 
Tar.  In  lUqllitTcnn  ite  fuch^ii)  mrn  and  i^i  wcmen,  whkb  >•■  lltdrkba«in 
en«~third (he numbtdllVMial In iha irnr  In  •^ihrrewcrc4rT<)ivONt*  >nialed, 
o(  uM  IrMlvldiult  illvercnt ;  ami  Ilieic  were  ,v>  <livurml  pmnMU-thls  ftu  Mf 
wnrnr^  Afhl  iti  intfn— wlm  mirHcil  Aic^ln  dufinu  Ll,r  yr^r.  AA«t«m1#4  InductlcB 
ilnni  ihi.  (inr.houirthrpiwiWr.  UucHnbitnl  on  nen  obwmtlunucnnlniK- 
WDT-.hy  i[uli1et  in  Irjtl'.bUufl  or  trxial  rtlorm,' 

>  T>ih  iHiini  bu  1<cm  wofliHt  ml  hy  M   Rrrilllnn,  r  wcll-kaown  Fnocb  MadlM 
llclAn.     t  owe  mrknowirdee  of  k  to  jin  acoie  aehI  tQAjrvtL*«  |atp*^(>ott*  Of  < 
<«nilutioni  hoirevn  kcid  tu  mc  qutiUurutili)  li)  Mi.  W.  f.  Wlllcm,  of  r 
lfnl«"T»itT.  (Cew  Vork.    ■  The  Dhxirw  ProMen   ;  M*w  Vort,  i*»i. 


observed  that  persons  who  have  been  most  happily  mar- 
ried are  among  those  most  likely  to  marry  again. 

The  rapid  growth  of  divorce  imdcr  the  hasty  legis- 
lation which  marked  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
bvgan  about  thirty  years  ajjo  to  create  some  alarm  in 
the  United  Stales.  Tlie  subject  was  much  discussed, 
an  association  was  formed  to  grapple  with  the  evil,  and 
in  several  States  laws  wore  passe<l  restricting  a  little 
the  causes  entitling  persons  lo  be  divorced'.  In  tliOite 
States  there  has  accordingly  been  &ome  slight  diminu- 
tion in  ihe  number  of  divorces  granlett,  but  elsewhere 
the  rate  has  gone  on  incrc3.Miig.  though  .ippArcnlly  (for 
there  are  no  very  recent  statistics)  a  little  more  slowly 
than  it  was  doing  down  to  1886.  In  some  States  it 
seems,  after  increasing,  lo  have  now  rcachi*d  a  stable 
average  to  the  population.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  Switzerland  also. 

XTX.     hrVOKCK   IN    MODKRN    EuXOrKAN    CoUNTKtES. 

it  i»  not  only  in  AmericA  that  the  evil  grows.  In  all 
modern  countries  where  divorce  is  permitted,  that  is  to 
say  in  all  Protestant  and  some  Roman  Catholic  States, 
the  same  tendency  is  perceptible.  Among  the  Protes- 
tant nations  the  impulse  of  the  Reformation  caused 
sooner  or  later  a  rejection  of  the  old  canonical  doctrine 
of  indissolubility:  so  we  may  say.  speaking  broadly,  that 
in  Germany.  Switzerland.  Holland.  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  not  only  for 
the  infidelity  of  either  party  (since  in  all  these  countries 
husband  and  wife  arc  treated  alike),  but  also  for  deser- 
tion and  imprisonment  for  crime.  Some  laws  go  even 
further,  allnwiuf;  mutual  consent  to  be  a  cause.  Among 
Koman  Catholic  countries,  France  retained  the  canoni- 
cal rule  till  the  Revolution.     The  legislation  of   1792 

'  F.ffarth  h»¥t  fpcenlty  hern  Diiulc  Lo  inducY  Suilet  lo  mdftpl  idCBtir:*!  Icir^^Iiup 
on  thin  ■iDnnii  Dih«  loplci  -  *nd  ihm  fcemi  to  be  k  pwiipew  thai  a  oemin  nusi- 
btrwUI  don, 
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granted  extreme  frecdoiii,  whkh  wa*  so  largely  used  that 
we  are  told  that  in  1797  there  were  more  divorces  than 
marriages.  In  tSi6  the  principles  of  Catholicism  re- 
gained control,  and  held  it  till  18&4.  when  a  law  was 
passed  permitting  marriages  to  be  dissolved  for  the  in- 
fidelity of  either  party,  or  for  the  condemnation  of  cither 
to  an  infamous  ptmi-Uiment,  and  authorizing  the  trans- 
mutation into  an  absolute  divorce  of  a  judicial  separa- 
tion wliich  has  lasted  for  three  years.  The  Liw  of  Bel- 
gium is  similar,  but  goes  a  little  further  in  allowing 
mutual  consent  to  he  a  ground,  though  one  Mirronnded 
by  many  restrictions.  Austria  and  Hungary  allow  di- 
vorce (un<Ier  rule^  similar  to  those  of  Protestant  coun- 
tries, I'.r  on  the  grounds  of  infidelity,  grave  crime, 
desertion,  cruelty,  &c.)  to  non-Catholic  citizens,  while 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain  adhere  to  the  Tridcntine  sys- 
tem wliich  recognizes  onl)-  a  judicial  separation  (a  twnsa 
et  thoro)  and  not  a  dissolution  of  the  tie.  Russia  still 
leaves  matrimonial  causes  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
but  allows  them  to  dissolve  marriages  on  (lie  ground  of 
infidelity,  a  hea%'y  criminal  sentence,  or  disappearance 
of  one  consort  for  five  years'. 

In  nearly  all  these  countries  such  statistics  as  are 
available  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces 
during  recent  years.  For  instance  in  Belgium,  a  pre- 
dominantly Roman  Catholic  country,  divorces  rose  be- 
tween 1884  and  1893  from  32i  to  497.  In  France  the 
suits  for  divorce  rose  from  1773  in  1884  to  7445  in  1891. 
Tlie  number  of  divorces  compared  with  the  number  of 
marriages  almost  doubted  in  those  seven  years.  In  the 
Germ-tn  Empire  there  were  5342  divorces  granted  in 
]f)S2  and  617^  in  1891.  In  Holland  ihey  were,  in  (883. 
189.  in  1892,  354.  A  like  perio<l  saw  them  rise  in  Sweden 
from  2t8  to  316,  in  Norway  from  7  to  82  (I),  in  Greece 
from  251  to  788.  The  rise  is  slighter  in  Austria.  Swit- 
zerland alone,  though  its  law  is  comparatively  lax,  shows 

Ri^ii  pawBdT  under  theii  ikIcm  omn— 
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no  increase'.  In  England  divorce*  rose  from  127  in 
i860  lo  390  in  r887,  an  increase  much  more  rapid  ihan 
thai  of  population  or  of  marriages*.  Judicial  separa- 
tions rose  between  the  same  years  from  11  to  50.  in 
Scotland  divorces  which  in  1867  numbered  32  had,  tn 
1886.  grown  to  y6.  a  still  more  rapid  rise,  as  it  covers 
only  twenty  instead  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  England  it  is  usually  the  husband  who 
petitions  for  a  divorce,  and  almost  always  the  wiic  who 
seeks  a  judicial  separation. 

The  growth  in  so  many  other^visc  dissimilar  countries 
of  this  disposition  to  shake  off  the  marriage  tic  is  a 
remarkable  phcnontenon,  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  seems  to  have  yet  received  in  England.  Though 
strongest  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is  not  confined  to 
them,  as  appears  from  the  instances  of  Belgium,  Bavaria 
and  Greece.  Though  there  i*  no  divorce  a  vinculo  in 
Italy  or  Spain,  the  same  causes  which  make  it  frefjuent 
elsewhere  may  be  at  work,  though  less  conspicuously, 
in  countries  where  the  State  aids  the  Church  in  check- 
ing their  outward  manifestation.  Divorce  is  an  obtru- 
sive symptom  of  the  disease,  not  the  disease  itself. 

What  is  the  disease?  or.  lest  we  should  seem  to  pre- 
judge the  merits  of  the  matter,  what  is  the  source  of 
this  disposition  to  look  upon  the  marriage  tic  with  eyes 
different  from  those  of  3  century  ago.  and  to  yield  more 
easily  to  the  temptation  to  dissolve  it?  The  cause, 
whatever  it  is.  must  lie  deep,  for  it  manifests  itself  under 
many  different  conditions;  and  it  may  possibly  be  not 
any  single  cause,  but  a  combination  of  several  concur- 
rent social  or  moral  changes,  independent  springs  whose 
confluence  swells  the  stream  of  tendency. 

A  similar  phenomenon  happened  once  before  in  his- 
tory. At  Kome  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  very 
strict  theory  of  marriage  and  a  corresponding  strictness 
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in  practice  gftve  way  to  great  laxity  of  the  law  and, 
after  a  shon  interval,  to  unbounded  licence  in  practice. 
Let  us  wc  wlietiicr  wc  can.  hy  examining  the  plieno- 
mcna  wliich  brought  about  thifi  change  in  the  greate&t 
of  ancient  Stales,  hit  upon  any  clue  that  may  serve  to 
explain  the  facts  of  our  own  time. 

XX.    Coui-ARi^is-  or  THK  pRocsss  OF  Ckanob  at 
Rome  and  in  the  Modern  Wokld. 


The  Romans  began  with  a  doctrine  of  marriage  which 
had  four  salient  characteristics  * : 

A  formal  legal  act  almost  invariably  accompanying 

marriage. 
A  religious  clement  in  the  oldest  form  of  this  act, 
A  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband's  power. 
A  complete  absorption  of  the  wife's  property  rights 
into  the  legal  personality  of  the  husband. 
'Iliesc   characteristics,   all   vanished:   and    under   the 
newer  law  and  custom  of  the  city,  and  ultimately  of  the 
Empire — 

Tlie  act  of  marriage  required  no  formalities,  and 

was  entirely  a  private  affair. 
It  was  aI.*o  a  purely  civil,  not  a  retigiou*.  affair. 
The  wife  Wcamc  absolutely  independent  of  her  hus- 
band, remaining  (unless  she  had  been  cmaod- 
l>aied)  in  the  legal  family  of  her  father. 
The  wife's  properly  remained  her  own,  though  it 
was  usual  (or  the  consorts  to  have  some  j(Mm 
property. 
Concurrently  with  and  following  on  these  changes 
there  had  come  about  in  Rome  a  general  decline  of 
faith  in  the  old  deities,  a  faiih  partially,  but  not  bene- 
ficially, replaced  by  Oriental  superstitions.    There  had 
also  come  habits  of  huniry.  a  thirst  for  material  oijojr- 
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meni,  a  passion  for  aiiiuscm«nU,  a  general  relaxation  of 
ilic  moral  restraints  which  public  opinion  had  formerly 
imposed.  Marriage  had  begun  lo  be  regarded  inainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pecuniary  inierext  or  social 
advancement.  There  was  comparatively  little  sentiment 
attaching  to  it,  and  not  much  sense  of  duty.  Men  ^ew 
lc»6  and  less  willing  to  marry;  women  as  well  as  men 
less  and  less  faithful.  Fewer  children  were  bom.  As 
neither  religious  nor  moral  associations  sanctified  the 
relation,  and  as  it  could  be  terminated  at  pleasure,  it 
was  lightly  entered  on.  and  this  very  heedlessness,  mak- 
ing it  frequently  a  failure,  caused  it  to  be  no  less  lightly 
dissolved.  Thus  social  habile  and  a  standard  of  opinion 
were  formed,  against  which  the  reforming  efforts  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors  could  do  little,  and  which 
resisted  even  the  far  more  powerful  efforts  of  ('hristian- 
ily,  until  Roman  society  itself  went  to  pieces  in  the 
West,  and  passed  into  new  forms  in  the  East- 

This  decadence  of  the  malrimunial  relation  was  doubt- 
less facilitated  by  three  peculiarities  of  Ihe  law,  vii.  the 
absence  of  all  prescribed  forms  for  marriage  and  divorce, 
which  set  caprice  free  from  legal  restraints  or  delays,  the 
cxliiiclion  of  any  necessary  connexion  as  regards  pro- 
perly between  the  two  spouses',  and  the  fact  that  the 
legal  family  did  not  coincide  with  the  natural  (amiiy, 
for  legally  the  wife  remained  in  her  father's  family  and 
did  not  enter  her  husband's.  Nevertheless  the  under- 
lying causes  of  that  decadence  were  social  and  moral 
rather  than  legal  causes. 

In  the  modern  world  the  change  from  the  old  state 
of  things  to  the  new  has  been  slower  and  less  complete. 
Still  it  offers  a  kind  of  parallel  to  the  phenomena  we 
have  been  considering. 

Before  the  Reformation  what  were  the  features  of 
the  marriage  relation  in  Europe? 

It  had  a  strongly  religious  character.    Its  fonnation 

'  The  Pat  tuppllfd  ■  connctlon,  bul  the  •H»'i  rt(thi  to  cUloi  )i  at  iht  tnd  of  (be 
marrlist  wki  dm  cnatlr  nflHUd  by  banmliKt  ((Wpp,  igj  kiul  Sajnii^al, 
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btrsscd  by  lh«  Church.  It  was  deemed  a  Sacra- 
It  was  treated,  for  doctrinal  reasons,  as  indis- 
.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  marriages 
lily  unhallowed,  plenty  of  marriages  contracted 
far  the  most  sordid  rea.'vons,  plenty  of  marriages  with 
Ifttlc  affection;  and  there  were  also  marriage*  tainted 
by  sin.  The  standard  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  low  one,  \cverthelesi  the  tie  was 
deemed  to  be  one  which  religion  sanctified,  and  religions 
sentiment  mnst  have  had  a  restraining  effect  upon  ten- 
der consciences,  and  particularly  upon  the  wife,  women 
being  usually  more  stiscepiible  to  religious  emotion  than 
men  are. 

It  gave  the  husband,  in  most  countries,  and  notably 
in  England,  an  almost  complete  control  over  ihc  pro- 
perty rights  of  the  two  spouses,  and  in  this  way  held 
them  together 

It  gave  the  husband,  and  notably  in  England,  almost 
complete  control  over  the  person  and  conduct  of  the 
wife,  impressing  upon  her  mind  her  dependence  on  him, 
and  her  duty  to  obey  him.  No  doubt  where  the  wife** 
intellect  or  will  was  the  stronger  of  the  two  her  intellect 
guided  or  Iier  will  prevailed.  Nevertheless  her  normal 
attitude  was  that  of  a  submissive  identification  of  her 
wishes  and  interests  with  his. 

Whether  these  things  made  for  affection,  and  for  hap- 
piness, the  outcome  of  affection,  is  another  question. 
What  we  have  to  remark  is  that  at  any  rate  they  drew 
the  bond  ven,-  tight,  and  formed  a  solid  basis  (or  family 
life.  Bride  and  bridegroom  took  one  another  (or  richer 
for  poorer,  for  better  for  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  till  death  should  them  part. 

What  has  been  the  course  of  things  since  the 
Reformation  ? 

In  Protestant  countries  the  religious  character  of  mar- 
riage has  been  .sensibly  weakened.  .Mthough  the  cere- 
mony, in  most  of  such  countries,  and  notably  in  Eng- 
land, stili  usually  receives  ecclesiastical  benedicttOQ,  the 
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lie  is  not  to  men's  or  even  to  wonten's  minds  primarily 
a  religious  tic.  To  most  Protestants,  the  wedding  ser- 
vice in  fhiircli.  or  before  a  minister  of  religion,  is  rather 
an  ornamemal  ceremony  than  essentially  a  sacred  vow. 
Tlie  dntics  of  the  spouses  arc  conceived  of  by  them  in 
a  more  or  less  worthy  way,  according  to  their  respective 
religious  and  moral  standards,  but  not  generally,  or  at 
least  seldom  vividly,  as  a  part  of  their  duties  towards 
God. 

This  is  perhaps  part  of  that  general  decline  in  tlie 
intensity  of  the  feeling  of  sin  which  marks  the  Protes- 
tantism of  our  own  lime  as  comparetl  with  that  of  earlier 
centuries.  I  do  not  mean  that  people  are  any  more 
sinful  than  they  were — probably  they  are  not.  They 
were  sinful  enough  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
wrong-doing  presents  itself  more  frefjuently  to  all  but 
the  most  pious  minds  rather  as  something  unworthy, 
lomething  below  their  standard  of  honour,  something 
disapproved  by  public  opinion,  than  as  something  which 
deserves  the  wrath  of  (iod.  and  alTeci^  their  true  rela- 
tion to  Him  as  their  Father.  Thus  the  element  of  sin  in 
any  breach,  be  it  slight  or  be  it  grave,  of  conjugal  duty, 
would  seem  to  be  less  present  to  the  conscience  of  the 
average  husband  or  wife  now  than  it  wa$  formerly,  ai 
least  if  we  are  to  take  the  literature  (including  the  the- 
ological literature)  of  former  times,  when  set  beside  that 
of  our  own,  to  be  any  guide. 

The  inquiry  how  far  any  similar  change  has  passed 
upon  sentiment  in  Roman  Catholic  peoples  would  lead 
us  far.  nor  am  I  competent  to  pursue  it.  The  conception 
of  sin  itself  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  to  pious  Catholics 
as  it  is,  or  was,  to  pious  Protestants.  But.  broadly  speak- 
ing, marriage  doubtless  retains  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  the  Orthodox  church  of  the  East,  more  of  a  sacred 
character  than  it  does  to  Protesitants.  and  the  change  in 
thi»  respect  from  the  sixleemh  to  the  nineteenth  century 
is  doubtless  greater  among  Protestant*. 
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XXI.  Tendencies  apfbctino  thx  Pkrmanenck  or 
THE  Maxkiack  Tix. 

In  most  iuiuRtries,  and  notably  in  England  and  the 
United  Slal«s,  married  woni«n  have  obtainetl  power  over 
ihcir  UWI1  |>r<)|icrty,  including  ilu-ir  carning>,  ami  arc 
now  less  dependent  npon  tlieir  Ini*band«  for  Kuppon 
than  they  were  lormerly. 

in  most  coiintric*  married  women  have  far  greater 
personal  independciifc  than  in  earlier  days.  Tliey  can 
dispose  of  their  iivcs  as  they  plca»e,  and  are  permitted 
both  hy  taw  anti  by  usage  an  always  intreasing  free«lom 
of  going  where  and  doing  what  they  will.  For  social 
purposes,  they  are  in  England  (at  least  those  who  be- 
long to  the  nppcr  and  middle  classes  are),  and  »till  more 
in  the  United  States,  though  somewhat  le»s  in  such 
eownlries  as  Germany  and  Sweden,  entirely  the  ei^uals 
of  men,  so  that  the  retention  of  the  promise  to  obey 
in  the  marriage  serxnce  of  the  English  Church  excites 
amusement  by  its  discrepancy  from  the  facts. 

Over  and  above  these  changes  directly  affecting  the 
matrimonial  relation,  there  are  other  changes  which 
have  modified  life  and  thotight.  The  old  deference  to 
custom  and  tradition,  and  therewith  the  stability  of  the 
social  structure  as  a  whole,  have  been  weakened.  Men 
move  much  more  from  place  to  place,  so  their  minds 
have  grown  less  settled.  The  habit  of  reading,  and  in 
particular  the  excessive  reading  of  newspapers,  may 
have  produced  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  but  it  ha* 
been  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  volatility  and  incon- 
stancy in  opinion.  These  in  their  turn  have  bred  a  lik- 
ing for  novelty  and  excitement,  and  have  confirmed  the 
disposition  to  question  old-established  doctrines.  There 
is  an  increase,  especially  among  women,  of  the  things 
called  ■  self-consciousness  '  and  "  nervous  tension.'  Both 
men  and  women  are  more  excitable,  and  women  in  par- 
ticular arc  more  fastidious.  Pleasures  other  than  mate- 
rial are  probably  more  appreciated,  but  the  desire  for 
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(>lea5ure,  and  thv  belief  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  it, 
seem  to  be  stronger  and  more  widely  diffused  than  ever 
before.  Some  will  perhaps  add  that,  in  an  age  when  the 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
less  deep  and  less  genera!  than  it  once  was,  the  desire 
lu  have  out  of  this  life  all  the  pleasure  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  is  naturally  stronger;  yet  1  doubt  whether  beliefs 
regarding  a  fiiliire  life  have  ever  influenced  men's  con- 
duct so  much  as  the  whilom  universality  of  those  beliefs 
might  lead  us  to  assume. 

All  these  tendencies  are  partly  due  to,  and  are  cer- 
tainly much  increased  by,  that  aggregation  of  population 
into  great  cities  which  makes  one  of  the  mo*t  striking 
contrasts  between  our  lime  and  the  ages  which  formed 
English  and  American  character,  ft  is  in  industrial  and 
progressive  communities,  such  as  those  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  and  England,  that  these  tendencies  are 
most  pervasive  and  effective.  They  are  even  more  per- 
vasive and  multiform  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not 
aflfvcl  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  domestic  relations 
and  the  conception  of  the  family.  And  their  influence 
will  evidently  be  greatest  in  the  country  where  the  ideas 
of  democratic  equality,  and  the  notion  that  every  human 
being  may  claim  certain  indefeasible  '  human  rights,' 
have  struck  deepest  root. 

The  idea  that  men  and  women  arc  entitled  to  happi- 
ness, and  therefore  to  have  barriers  to  their  happiness 
removed,  is  strong  in  the  United  States,  and  has  gone 
far  to  prompt  both  the  indulgence  of  the  laws  and  the 
over-indulgence  shown  in  administering  them.  This 
idea  has  its  good  side.  Tlie  fuller  recognition  of  the 
fight  of  women  to  develop  their  individuality  and  be 
more  than  mere  appendages  to  men  is  one  of  thv  con- 
spicuous gains  which  the  last  two  or  three  generations 
have  brought.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the  conception  of 
what  marriage  should  be,  so  we  must  expect  to  find 
that  it  has  made  women  less  tolerant  of  an  iinsym- 
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pathetic  or  unworthy  partner  than  they  were  in 
eighteenth  century. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  woRdcrEul  if.  even  apar 
from  such  facilities  as  legislation  has  allowed,  and 
suming  thai  there  was  one  and  the  same  divorce  la< 
over  all  civilized  countries,  the  United  Stales  should 
show,  as  Switzerland  shows  in  Europe,  an  exceptionally 
high  percentage  of  divorces*  to  tnarriages.  Newspapers 
arc  more  read  there  than  in  any  other  country:  and 
newspapers  contain  a  great  deal  about  matrimonial 
troubles  which  would  he  better  left  unpublished.  The 
life  of  the  middle  class  is  more  full  of  stir  and  change 
and  excitement  than  it  is  in  Europe.  Both  the  process 
described  as  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  the  admis- j 
sion  of  women  to  various  professions  and  employment&^| 
formerly  confined  to  men.  have  gone  further  there  than 
in  Europe.  So  has  the  carrying  on  of  industries  m 
faaories  instead  of  at  hotne.  So  has  the  habit  of  living 
in  hotels  or  boardtng-liouses.  ^m 

All  these  conditions  :ire  less  favourable  than  were  theH 
conditions  of  a  ceninry  ago  to  the  maintenance  of  do-  ^ 
meslic  life  on  the  old  lines.    And  over  and  above  these, 
there  has  come  that  extreme  laxity  of  ibe  law  and  of 
judicial  procedure  which  h-is  been  already  described. 
Thus  we  can  easily  account  for  the  comparative  fre-      i 
quency   of   divorce   in    the    United    States,   while    ycC^| 
noting,  for  this  is  the  point  of  real  importance,  that" 
the  phenomena  of  the  United  States  are  not  isolated, 
but   merely  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a   ten- 
dcncy    which    is    at    work    everywhere,    and     which 
springs  from  some  widely  diffused  features  of  modem 
life. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  the  history  of  divorce 
at  Rome  and  its  history  in  recent  times  need  not  be 
further  insisted  on.  There  i<.  however,  one  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  adverted.  At  Rome  the  increase  of  con- 
jugal infidelity  and  that  of  divorce  would  seem,  from 
such  data  as  law  and  literature  give  us,  to  have  goo 
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together,  each  foHtcring  the  other,  is  there  any  like 
connexion  discoverable  nowj* 

This  is  a  question  which  it  appear;)  impossible  to  an- 
swer cither  gcncraliy  or  for  any  particular  country. 
There  arc  no  statistics  available,  except  for  matrimonial 
causes  coming;  into  the  Courts,  and  wc  can  never  tell 
what  proportion  the  ofFence:^  that  are  disclosed  bear  to 
those  which  remain  hidden.  There  have  been  countries 
where  the  level  of  sexual  morality  was  extremely  low. 
at  least  among  the  wealthier  classes,  though  no  divorce 
was  permitted.  There  may  be  countries  where  the  very 
fact  that  the  level  is  low  keeps  down  the  number  of 
applications  to  the  Court,  because  the  injured  party 
acquie>'ces  and  takes  his  or  her  revenge  in  like  offences. 
Common  talk,  and  literature  which  as  regards  the  past 
may  somelimes  represent  nofhing  more  than  common 
talk ',  are  unsafe  guides,  as  any  one  will  see  who  asks 
himself  how  much  he  knows  about  the  moral  state  o(  his 
own  country  lu  his  own  time.  He  can  form  some  sort 
of  guess  about  the  character  of  the  '  social  set '  he 
moves  in,  but  how  little  after  all  does  he  know  about 
the  classes  above  or  below  his  own!  Thus  there  can 
be  very  few  persons  iu  England  whose  means  of  infor- 
mation entitle  them  to  say  that  the  undoubted  increase 
of  divorce  cases  in  our  Courts  since  i860  represents 
any  decline  in  the  average  conjugal  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  regards  the  United  Stales.  I  have  heard  the 
most  opposite  views  expressed  with  equal  confidence 
by  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  equally  wcll<in- 
formed.  Judicial  statistics  do  not  prove  that  infidelity 
lias  become  more  common  there,  for  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  divorces  granted  is  for  desertion.  38.5  per  cent. 
of  the  whole,  those  tor  infidelity  being  little  more  than 
half  of  that  percentage,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

)  Sometime*  nol  «tcb  Ihau   A  few  rcan  aRV.  In  ihe  trailed  SuiMStuu.  woe 

oar  ctuDicd,  In  oidrr  la  prtrtn  ihe  comipUoB  of  putillc  !<(<  tn  Rnsland.  m  pUy  ■«■ 
prc*«nC^  Ibrrr.  Ln  which  *  iiti^Txarf  of  SilMta  ur  bii  wUt  w*H  involved  in  ■  dlfr- 
Krarrful  job  mnnniAt  otih  an  IndUn  nllwiy.  Nobody  In  KnglUMi  taut  uktn 
ndi  ■  tbiax  nerlouitv  enmiKh  w  (enmnt  on  iht  abwrdlljp  o(tC 
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At  the  same  time  the  smallness  of  this  percentage  mafi 
count  for  Ie*s  than  might  appear,  for  it  is  probable  that 
in  States  where  divorce  can  be  obtained  for  other 
grounds,  less  serious  and  easier  to  prove  than  infidelity 
is,  petitioners  will,  where  they  have  a  choice  of  several 
charges  to  make,  piit  forward  a  less  grave  charge  pro- 
vided it  h  sufficient  to  secure  their  objecL  So  far  as 
my  own  information  goes,  the  practical  level  of  sexual 
morality  is  at  least  as  high  in  the  I'nited  States  as  hi 
any  part  of  northern  or  western  Europe  (except  possibly 
among  ilic  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland),  and 
experienced  judges  in  America  have  told  me  that,  odiou* 
av  they  find  the  divorce  work  of  their  courts,  the  thing 
which  strikes  them  in  the  cases  they  deal  with  is  more 
frequently  the  caprice  and  fickleness,  the  irritability  and 
querulons  discontent  of  couples  who  have  married  on 
some  passing  fancy,  than  a  proclivity  to  breaches  of 
wedded  troth. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  holding  that  marriages  are  more 
frequently  unhappy  in  the  United  States  than  in  western 
Europe,  most  persons  who  know  both  countrie*  hold 
the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
there  seems  no  ground  for  concluding  that  the  increase 
of  divorce  in  America  necessarily  points  to  a  decline 
in  the  standard  of  domestic  morality,  except  perhaps  in 
a  small  section  of  the  wealthy  class,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  this  increase  should  continue,  it  may 
tend  to  induce  such  a  decline. 

The  same  conclusion  may  well  be  true  regarding  the 
greater  frequency  of  divorce  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  sexual  passion  leading  to  con- 
jugal infiflelity  is  any  commoner  than  formerly  among 
mankind.  More  probably  passion  is  tending  to  grow 
rather  weaker  than  it  was  formerly.  But  that  which  wc 
call  Individualism,  vii.  the  desire  of  each  person  to  do 
what  he  or  she  pleases,  to  gratify  his  or  her  tastes,  lik- 
ings, caprices,  to  lead  a  life  which  shall  be  uncontrolled 
by  another's  will— this  grows  stronger.    So.  too,  what- 
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ever  stimulates  the  smceptibilily  and  s«n$itivcncss  of 
the  nervous  system  tends  to  malce  tempers  more  irrita- 
ble, and  to  produce  causes  o(  friction  between  those  who 
are  in  constant  contact.  Here  is  a  source  of  trouble 
that  is  likely  to  grow  with  the  irrowing  strain  of  hfe,  and 
with  the  larger  proportion  which  other  interests  bear  in 
modem  Hfe  to  those  home  interests  which  formerly 
ah*orbed  nearly  the  whole  of  a  woman's  thoufihts.  It 
is  temper  rather  than  unlawful  passion  that  may  prove 
in  future  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  stability  of 
the  marriage  relation. 


XXII.    Influence  op  the  Church  amd  the  Law. 

The  view  of  marriage  as  a  tie  which  the  parlies  in- 
tend to  enter  into  for  their  lives,  and  which  the  law 
holds  indissoluble,  has  hitherto  rested  not  so  much  on 
any  abstract  theory  or  sentiment  which  men  and  women 
have  entertained  regardiTig  it  as  upon  the  three  authori- 
ties which  have  formed  both  sentiment  and  opinion. 
These  three  are  the  Church,  the  State,  and  Tradition, 
that  is  to  say  the  beliefs  which  people  adopt  because 
they  have  come  down  from  the  past.  The  attitude  of 
the  Church  has  in  Protestant  nations  sensibly  altered. 
In  some  countries  it  altered  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  has  everywhere  altered  in  the  nineteenth.  So.  too, 
the  support  given  to  the  old  view  by  the  Slate  has  in 
like  manner  become  in  those  same  conntries  much 
weaker,  and  in  some  countries,  as  for  example  in  Swit- 
zerland and  many  American  States,  has  almost  disap- 
peared. Public  opinion  has  itself  been  largely  formed 
by  the  Church  and  the  Law.  and  may,  when  they  have 
ceased  to  form  it.  be  no  longer  an  cflfcctive  guardian  of 
the  permanence  and  dignity  of  marriage.  In  such  demo- 
cracies as  those  of  the  United  States,  the  wish  of  an 
active  minority  to  procure  changes  in  the  law  easily 
prevails,  because  no  one  cares  to  resist,  and  because 
abstract  principles  suggest  that  the  more  everybody  is 
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IHrnnittcd  to  do  as  he  pleases,  the  happier  everybody  will 
be.  When  the  law  ha*  been  chan^d.  public  opinion. 
Ihat  is  to  say  the  opinion  of  the  niajorit>-  who  do  not 
Ihink  seriously  about  the  matter,  soon  adjusts  itself  to 
the  new  law.  and  tittle  social  blame  attaches  to  those  who 
use  ihf  licence  which  the  law  has  ftranlcd.  Seeing  then 
how  lai^ely  ihe  law.  whether  of  the  Church  or  o(  the 
State,  niould!^  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  and  seeing  that  the  Churcli  no  longer 
make*  or  administers  law  in  Protestant  countries,  one 
may  say  that  the  civil  law  is  practically  left  to  keep 
their  conscience.  This  tendency  of  (he  Church  to  ab- 
negate its  old  functions  makes  the  question  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Law  should  deal  with  divorce  a  question 
of  critical  importance*. 

As  regards  .\merica.  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and 
best  informed  people,  though  far  from  unanimous  in 
points  of  detail,  agrees  in  thinking  that  many  Slates 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  laxity. 

XXII!.    DoKS  THE  Ekclish  Law  or  Divorce 

MBKD   AmENDMEMT? 


In  England  the  topic  has  been  less  discussed:  y*t 
there  are  some  who  hold  ihat  women  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  men.  and  allowed  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  an  unfaithful  husband,  even  if  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  cruelty.  Others  would  go  even  further 
and  admit  other  grounds  as  entitling  either  party  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  late  Lord  Hannen. 
whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  exceptional  weight,  for 
he  had  presided  over  ihe  English  Divorce  Court  for 
many  years  with  singular  ability  and  fairness,  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  English  law  might  with  advantage 
be  somewhat  relaxed,  so  numerons  were  the  cases  in 
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which  it  w3$  obviously  beat  (hat  a  miserable  marriage 
should  be  cxtiii^iishcd  altogether.  Ycl  the  example 
of  the  United  States  (not  to  spc&k  of  Rome)  suggests 
the  danf^er  of  any  but  a  very  slow  and  cautious  advance 
in  that  direction.  Great  as  is  the  hardithip  of  chaining 
an  innocent  to  a  vicious  or  drunken  or  hmtal  consort, 
the  evil  of  permitting  people  to  get  rid  of  one  another 
merely  because  they  are  tired  of  one  another  is  no  less 
evident.  When  the  question  is  asked. '  What  Is  the  best 
divorce  law? '  the  only  answer  can  be. '  There  is  no  good 
divorce  law."  There  arc  some  faults  in  human  nature 
which  always  have  existed  and  apparently  always  will 
exist;  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  them.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  choose  between 
different  evils. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  weighing  the  considerations 
on  both  sides,  the  balance  seems  to  inchne  to  a  change 
in  the  law  which  should  not  only  equalize  the  position 
of  the  wife  and  the  husband,  by  giving  the  former  the 
same  right  to  dissolution  as  the  latter,  but  should  also 
allow  dissolution  in  cases  of  hopeless  lunacy  and  of  long- 
continued  desertion. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that 
marriages  ought  to  be  permanent,  and  that  obstacles 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  seek  to  dis- 
solve them.  Il  may  be  asked  whether  this  assumption 
is  justified.  There  is  a  school  of  thought,  small  per- 
haps, but  of  long  standing  and  supported  by  a  tew  emi- 
nent names,  which  insists  that  marriage  should  last  no 
longer  than  love  does;  and  therefore  that  the  pair  should, 
as  in  Rome,  be  permitted  to  separate  with  freedom  of 
rc-niarriage,  whenever  they  are  no  longer  held  together 
by  inclination.  'Hiere  is  also  a  larger  school,  which 
(eels  so  keenly  the  misery  caused  by  ill-assortcd  unions 
a<i  to  think  that  the  partiei'  .should  be  allowed  to  dissolve 
them,  when  certain  terms  for  reflection  and  repentance 
prescribed  by  law  have  been  completed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  afresh  this  question,  for 
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it  has  been  often  and  copiously  argued.  Yet  it  t&  not 
a  c|ucstioii  to  be  dismissed  without  argument,  for  in 
our  day  no  moral  or  religious  di>guia,  however  long 
cstabtished  or  widely  hcUl,  is  permitted  to  rest  upon 
authority  alone.  But  to  argue  it  (tilly  would  draw  ns 
far  from  the  historical  inijuiry  we  have  been  engaged 
on.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  in  a  word  or  two  the  main 
grounds  which  have  in  fact  led  the  vast  majority  of 
ihoughlful  men  to  the  assumption  aforesaid.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  interest  of  children.  Few  things  caji  be 
more  harmful  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  offspring 
of  a  marriage  than  the  divorce  of  their  parents,  which 
destroys  one  or  other  of  the  two  best  influence*  tiiat 
work  on  childhood  and  may  poison  even  the  inDuence 
that  is  left.  The  next  is  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  pro- 
fessedly in  the  interest  of  suffering  wives  tliat  facility 
of  divorce  is  usually  advocated,  such  facility  tends  to 
the  injury  of  wives  even  more  than  of  hii.tbands.  liccause 
men  are,  it  would  seem,  more  fickle  and  more  prone 
to  seek  the  dissolution  of  marriage  when  they  are  tired 
of  Ihcir  partner,  or  have  formed  some  illicit  connexion, 
or  seek  to  marry  some  other  woman.  The  third  is 
that  whatever  weakens  the  conception  of  the  marriage 
lie  as  a  permanent  one  strikes  at  the  whole  character 
and  essence  of  the  marriage  relation.  It  is  often  said 
that  when  people  know  they  have  got  to  live  together, 
liicy  are  forced  to  exercise  the  seli-control  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  live  tt^ether.  But  the  moral  effect  ot 
the  sense  of  permanence  in  wedded  union  goes  deeper 
tlian  this.  It  is  in  the  complete  identification  of  the 
tn-o  beings  and  the  two  lives  that  the  true  happiness  of 
a  happy  marriage  lies.  The  sense  that  each  has  abso- 
lutely committed  himself  or  herself  to  the  other — each 
taking  charge  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes  of  the 
other,  each  trusting  to  the  other  his  or  her  Joys  and 
sorrows  and  hopes — gives  to  the  relation  an  incompars' 
ble  sanctity,  and  makes  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to 
Uk  l>est  feelings  of  each.    If  selfishness  and  falsehood 
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can  b«  overcome  by  anything,  it  is  by  calling  into  action 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  fulfil  this  trust  which  the  en- 
during nature  of  the  union  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Were 
the  union  to  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  enduring,  were  it 
lo  be  in  the  minds  of  the  parties,  as  tlicir  minds  arc 
moulded  by  the  practice  and  the  prevailing  notions  of 
society,  merely  the  result  and  expression  of  a  possibly 
transient  passion,  or  of  the  willingness  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  joint  household,  the  sanctity  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  would  receive  an  irreparable  blow. 

Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  numerous 
as  the  cases  may  be  in  which,  if  one  looked  only  at  the 
wretchedness  of  the  parties  to  an  ill-assorted  union,  one 
might  desire  to  sec  that  union  dissolved,  more  hanii  than 
good  may  on  the  whole  result  from  permitting  the  par- 
ties to  dissolve  their  union  at  their  pleasure,  as  the  later 
Romans  did,  as  the  French  did  during  the  Revolution, 
and  as  some  American  Stales  practically  do  to-day;  and 
more  harm  than  good  may  result  even  from  extending 
in  large  measure  the  opportunities  for  divorce  which 
the  law  of  England  or  that  of  Scotland  at  this  inomenl 
affords. 

How  vital  to  the  future  of  humanity  are  the  interests 
involved  is  admitted  on  all  hands  by  those  wlio  would 
change,  as  well  as  by  those  who  would  uphold,  the  con- 
ception of  marriage  as  a  permanent  relation.  Great  as 
is  the  contrast  between  that  sensual  and  unworthy  view 
which  finds  its  expression  in  the  polygamy  of  the  East 
and  the  view  which  Christianity  has  formed  among 
Western  peoples,  it  is  hardly  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  view  of  marriage  as  a  life-union,  dis- 
soluble only  when  infidelity  has  shattered  its  basis,  and 
the  view  which  puts  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of  a 
volatile  nature  or  the  temper  of  an  irritable  one.  Poly- 
gamy has  been  and  remains  a  blighting  influence  on 
Musulman  society,  and  on  the  character  of  individual 
Musulmans.  So  if  marriage  were  to  become  a  transitory 
relation,  as  it  practically  was  among  the  upper  classes  in 
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the  Roman  Empire,  ih*  effect*  upon  famiif  life  sad  ■ 
the  character  oi  men  and  women  would  in  the  kmg  i 
be  momentous. 
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A  few  word»  more  to  sum  up  the  general  restih  of 
our  survey.  We  have  »een  that  the  relations  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband  have  been  regulated  sometimes  bjr  ^ 
one,  sometimes  by  the  other  of  two  systems,  which  have 
been  called  Ibose  of  Subordination  and  Equality'.  In 
all  countries  custom  and  law  begin  with  the  system  of 
Subordination.  In  some,  the  wife  is  little  better  than 
a  slave.  Kvcn  at  Rome,  though  »he  was  not  only  free 
but  renpected,  her  legal  capacity  was  merged  in  her 
huiihand's. 

lliis  »y«iem  vanishes  from  Rome  during  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  Republic,  and  when  the  law  of  Rome 
comes  lo  prevail  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  the 
system  of  Et|uality  (except  so  Far  as  varied  by  local 
CURlom)  prevails  over  that  world  till  the  Empire  itself 
perishes. 

In  the  Uark  Arcs  the  principle  of  the  subordination 
of  the  wife  is  again  the  rule  everywhere,  though  the 
forms  it  takes  vary,  and  it  is  more  complete  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  It  was  the  rule  among  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  peoples  before  they  were  Chrisiian- 
ited.  It  find«  its  way,  through  customs  conformable  to 
the  nidenes-s  of  the  times,  into  the  law  of  those  coun-' 
tries  which,  like  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  were  only  par^ 
tially  Teuti>nired.  and  retained  formes  of  Latin  speech. 
It  holds  its  ground  in  England  till  our  own  time,  though 
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latterly  mucli  tiio<]itie<l  by  the  process  which  we  call 
the  emancipation  of  women,  a  process  which,  under  the 
influence  of  democratic  idea*,  lias  moved  most  svriftly 
and  has  gone  funhcst  among  (he  English  race  in  North 
America.  But  in  our  own  time  (he  principle  of  equality 
has,  in  most  civilized  countries,  triumphed  all  along  the 
line,  and  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  lias  definitely  tri- 
umphed. One  tnw«l  imagine  a  complete  revolution  in 
ideas  and  in  social  habtlx  in  order  to  imagine  a  return 
to  the  system  of  Subordination  as  it  s(ood  two  cen* 
turies  ago. 

As  there  have  been  two  systems  determining  the  re- 
lations  of  husband  and  wife  in  respect  of  property  and 
of  personal  control,  so  also  have  there  been  through- 
out all  history  two  aspects  of  the  mstitution  of  marriage, 
one  in  which  the  sensual  and  material  element  has  pre- 
dominated, the  other  in  which  the  spiritual  and  rchgious 
clement  has  come  in  to  give  a  higher  and  refining  cha- 
racter to  the  relation.  En  this  case,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
aspects  synchronize  with  the  general  progress  of  civili- 
zation, nor  even  with  the  elevation  of  the  position  of 
women.  It  is  true  that  among  barbarous  and  some 
semi-civilized  races  the  physical  side  of  the  institution 
is  almost  solely  regarded,  and  that  we  may  suppose  a 
remote  age  when  primitive  man  was  in  this  respect  not 
much  above  the  level  of  other  animals.  But  there  have 
been  epochs  when  civilization  was  advancing  while  the 
moral  conception  of  marriage,  or  at  any  rate  the  popu- 
lar view  of  marriage  as  a  social  relation,  was  declining. 
The  tie  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Rome  wa*  not  only  closer  but  more  worthy  and  whole- 
some in  its  influence  on  the  lives  of  both  than  it  had 
become  in  the  age  of  Augii.ttus.  Christianity  not  only 
restored  to  the  tic  its  religious  colour,  but  in  dignifying 
the  individual  soul  by  proclaiming  its  immortality  and 
its  possibility  of  union  with  God  through  Christ  gave  a 
new  and  higfier  significance  to  life  «s  a  whole,  and  to 
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the  duties  which  spring  from  marriage.  The  ^ealesl 
advance  which  the  Christian  world  made  upon  the  pagan 
world  was  in  the  view  of  personal  purity  for  both  sexes 
which  the  New  Testament  inculcated,  a  view  absent 
from  the  Greek  and  Itahan  religion*  and  from  Greek 
and  Latin  littraturc,  though  there  had  been  germs  of 
it  in  the  East,  where  habits  of  sensual  indulgence  more 
degrading  than  those  of  the  West  were  opposed  by 
theories  of  asceticism,  whioh  passed  into  and  tinged 
primitive  and  mediaeval  Oiristianity. 

The  more  ennobling  view  of  love  and  of  the  marriage 
relation  held  its  ground  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  was  plenty  of  profligacy — as  indeed  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  have  never  been  more  disjoined  than  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  in  spite  of  profligacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  glorification  of  celibacy  on  the  other,  and 
notwithstanding  the  subjection  of  women  in  the  matter 
of  property  and  even  of  personal  freedom,  the  concep- 
tion of  wedded  life  as  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  and  enshrined  in  poetry  remained  pure  and  lofty. 
That  the  Reformation  took  away  part  of  the  religious 
halo  which  had  surrounded  matrimony  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Whether  this  involved  a  practical  loss  is  a  diffi- 
cult question.  It  may  be  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  rid 
of  what  they  deemed  superstition,  and  in  their  disgust 
at  the  tricky  and  mercenary  way  in  which  ecclesiastical 
lawyer.*  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  intricate 
rules  of  canonical  impediment,  the  Reformers  of  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  Scotland  forgot  to  dwell  suffi- 
ciently on  the  fact  tltat  thougli  marriage  is  a  civil  rela- 
tion in  point  of  form  and  legal  effect,  it  ought  to  be,  to 
Christians,  essentially  also  a  religious  relation,  the  true 
consecration  of  which  lie*  not  in  the  ceremonial  blessing 
of  the  Church,  but  in  the  solemnity  of  the  responsibilities 
it  involves.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that,  in  point  of  domestic 
happiness  or  domestic  purity,  the  nations  which  have 
clung  to  the  mediaeval  doctrine  stood  a  century  ago. 
or  stand  now,  above  those  which  had  renouitced  ii. 
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General  theories  ri.-garding  the  influence  of  particular 
forms  of  religion,  like  theories  regarding  the  influence 
of  race,  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  because  many  other 
conditions  have  to  be  regarded  as  wcl!  as  those  on  which 
ihe  theorist  is  inclined  to  dwell. 

Whoever  regards  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  respecting  marriage  and  realiies  her  power  over 
her  members  will  expect  to  find  a  higher  level  of  sexual 
morality  in  Roman  Calholic  countries  than  he  will  in 
fact  find.  So  on  the  other  hand  will  be  be  disappointed 
who  accepts  that  view  of  the  superiority  in  social  virtues 
of  peojjles  of  Teutonic  stock  which  finds  so  much  favour 
among  those  peoples,  for  dissolutions  of  the  marriage 
tic  have  latterly  grown  more  frequent  than  they  fonncrly 
were  among  Protcslant  and  Teutonic  nations,  and  are 
apparently  less  condemned  by  pubMc  opinion  than  was 
the  case  in  older  days. 

The  material  progress  of  ihe  world,  the  mastery  of 
man  over  nature  through  a  knowledge  of  her  laws,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  Ihe  opportunities  for 
acquiring  it,  are  themes  which  ceaselessly  employ  the 
tongues  of  speakers  and  the  pens  of  journalists,  while 
they  swell  with  pride  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
But  they  arc  not  the  things  upon  which  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  or  the  happiness  of  individuals 
chiefly  turns.  They  co-exist,  as  the  statistics  of  recent 
years  show,  with  an  increase  over  all,  or  nearly  all. 
civilized  countries  of  lunacy,  of  suicide,  and  of  divorce. 
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Narrow  as  is  the  sea  thttt  parts  Engl 
of  Europe,  it  has  cut  her  ofT  as  effect 
Dcatal  influences  as  if  she  lay  far  out  ii 
it  is  considered  how  close  arc  our  affii 
Low-Gcniun  races,  and  how  intintatc  ( 
were  otir  lelation.s,  intellectual  as  well 
whole  o(  Western  Kurofie,  ihe  indivi< 
people  and  its  institutions  appcara  >i 
and  one  is  surprised  to  sec  in  how 
nations  of  the  continent  resemble  one  i 
one  anotlicr,  while  all  alike  differ  Iroi 
lively  incomprehensible  to  us.  This 
is  what  most  strikes  the  foreigner  wh( 
he  I'Venchman,  Gennan,  Si^miard,  or 
at  home  in  BnglainJ  than  anywhere  eti 
in  the  woodland  wealth  of  our  counti? 
of  our  towns  and  the  structure  of  om 
itocial  usages  and  mental  habits  of  En 
something  peculiar,  itoinethinf;  l>earinf; 
isolation,  to  an  exein]>tion  from  tho*e 
as  well  as  prw-iical,  which  ha^-e  opers 
the  other  members  of  the  European  co 

Such  isolation  has  been  in  no  rcspcc 

<  nclliTcnd  u  Oitard.  Pcbmurat.  iSji,  on  cnM 
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fruitful  in  resulu  than  in  the  case  of  our  law.  In  spite  of  the 
immense  power  o(  the  mediaeval  church,  id  spite  of  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  str.initcn  wl)o  flocked  to 
them  from  all  quarters,  the  Roman  jiinspruilcnre  exerted  a 
comparatively  slight  influence  upon  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  our  law  and  the  formation  of  our  habits  of  legal 
thought.  Here,  where  the  languafiC.  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  crattoms  of  (he  people,  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  it  found 
a  less  congenial  soil  than  in  Italj'or  France,  white  there  were 
no  such  political  associations  with  the  Roman  name  a*  those 
which  gave  the  Corpus  Juris  its  authority  in  <'>cmMiny.  What- 
e^'cr  be  the  cause,  it  is  clear  that  Roman  law  was  never  tho- 
roughly domesticated  in  England.  True  it  is  that  one  of  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  the  existence  of  our  Univet«ily  is  that 
which  mentions  the  Ijimlnnl  Vncariiis  ax  lecturing  on  law 
(doubtle-w  on  the  l>ige>t  of  Justinian)  at  Oxford,  under  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  in  the  days  of  King 
Stephen  '  ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  study  was 
regularly  pursued  there  down  till  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  statutes  of  the  older  colleges  n>ake  provision  for 
some  of  the  fellows  proceeding  to  degrees  in  law ;  anil  indeed 
the  only  law  degrees  Oxford  has  given,  since  those  in  canon 
law  were  abolished  l>y  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  have  tieen 
degrees  id  civil  law.  But  the  customary  or  common  law, 
unrecognised  in  the  univereitics,  gained  exclusive  possession 
of  the  scats  of  legal  study  in  London.  That  hostility  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  foreign  laws  which  had  been  so  forcibly 
ex]>re!(sed  by  the  liarons  at  Merlon  in  Henry  the  Third's  time, 
and  again  by  the  Parlianieni  of  Richard  the  Second,  main- 
taiocd  ever  after  a  watchful  and  jealous  attitude.  Pcreons 
who  had  mastered  Roman  law  at  Oxford  were  obliged,  when 
they  practised  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  to  disguise  or 
disclaim  any  appeal  to  its  authority  :  and  when  the  Reforma- 
tion finally  broke  the  link  between  England  and  Rome,  and 
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in  doing  so  lootencd  the  ties  that  1 
Icttcn  to  Ihe  general  morenient  of  I 
thought,  the  uivtly  oi  the  r^non  law  \ 
US,  while  that  of  the  Civil  Law  mainti 
flickcriDg  life  '.  Its  practical  utility  | 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  was  appan 
the  cloud  of  dullness  and  sluggishness 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  t] 
it  only  lilinred  the  fate  of  other  iludiei 
commend  them  to  an  active  and  cui 
distinguished  publicists  and  lawyers, 
Scldcn,  Hale,  Holt,  and  those  two 
the  English  bench.  I,ord  Hardwiclcc 
were  vfcll  versed  in  its  rules,  but  ih* 
lawyers  regarded  it  with  suspicion  an 
praise  which  Hale  bestows  testifies  to 
in  it.  '  lie  set  himself  much,'  says  lii 
phCT, '  to  the  study  of  the  Komane  lai 
the  way  of  judicature  in  Kngland  by 
thai  of  the  rivil  law,  where  so  much  w 
yet  he  often  said  that  the  true  groui 
were  so  well  delivered  in  the  Digests, 
understand  law  as  a  science  so  well 
and  lamented  much  that  it  wax  to  tittl 
The  ancient  rivalry  of  the  Civil 
prove<l  eventiia-lly  the  cause  o(  misc 
reigned  supreme  in  the  iinifvrsitict, 
taken  root  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  1 
versities  it  fell  utterly.  On  the  otl 
Uwj'ers,  whose  study  was  originally  tn 
or  C-ambridgc,  were  well  enough  cot 
they  had  obtained  for  it  in  London,  a 
seen  how  much  was  to  be  gained  by 
ancient  teats  of  learning.  Thus  hotl 
well  of  the  profe^ioo  as  of  the  u; 


■  For  »m«  tliH  ttitt  ik<  bmcA  Knilithmcn  g 
Ttnltlci.  iiul  ttitH.al  mmc.  Uxjr  found  itonai 
dlM  out  bclon  raj  kaa. 
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Deglccted  in  the  very  places  where  they  might  best  ha\-e  been 
cultivated  in  a  philosophical  spirit;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Viner  founded  his  Chair  id  a.d.  1756  that  English  law  was 
recognixed  in  Oxford  as  an  academic  study,  while  in  Cam- 
bridge DO  provision  wa.<  made  for  the  leaching  of  it  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  rcntUT^-. 

That  isolation  of  England  to  which  the  neglect  of  the  Civil 
\jat  may  be  ascribed  has  of  late  years  perceptibly  diminished. 
Owing  partly  to  the  more  freiiueni  and  easy  intercourse  which 
improved  means  of  communication  have  pro<luced,  partly  to 
the  removal  of  old  national  prejudices,  partly  to  that  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  jxtwcr  of  ideas  which  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  growth  of  democracy,  civilized  Europe 
has  within  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years  become  much  more 
of  a  single  intellectual  commonwealth  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  Refonnation,  perhaps,  indeed,  since  ihe 
fall  of  the  Roman  Kmpire.  The  long-standing  jealousy  of 
the  Civil  I,sw  i&  a  foreign  system,  associated  with  the  over- 
weening pretensions  of  emperors  and  popes,  has  at  last  van- 
ished. A  century  ago  this  feeling  was  still  so  active,  that 
Lord  Mansfield's  enemies  found  it  worth  while  to  charj^e  him 
with  having,  as  a  Scotsman,  an  undue  partiality  for  the 
Roman  law,  and  designing,  by  means  of  its  dcsjiotic  princi- 
ple*, to  sap  the  libeities  of  Englishmen — '  corrupting  by 
tieachcrouB  arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our 
Saxon  laws ; '  though  as  a  matter  of  (act,  Lord  Mansfield  left 
Scotland  at  the  age  of  three,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of 
his  knowledge  of  Roman  jnri«pnidenre  wax  made  by  applying 
tut  rational  principle*  to  the  elucidation  of  the  civil,  and 
indeed  chicHy  of  the  commercial  parts  of  the  English  system. 
Such  prejudices  seem  now  to  He  far  behind.  We  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  unsettling  of  respect  for  whatever  exists, 
which  does  not  sjare  the  laws  or  even  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  welcomes  new  idea*  from  ewry  quarter-  Thus 
the  influence  of  the  great  German  civilians  begins  to  tell 
upon  English  students,  while  the  rise  of  a  vigorous  historical 
school  in  England  has  tiutckened  nur  curiosity  in  whatever 
helps  to  explain  the  ancient  and  the  mediaeval  world.    The 
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feeling  so  xwakened  tuts  happily  coincided  with  xn  interest 
in  the  »cienitfic  ameodinent  o(  Ihe  form  o(  Kngltsh  law,  <jif- 
ferent  from  that  desire  to  iraprore  and  correct  its  substance 
of  which  Bcntham  was  the  fitst  exponent,  and  which  inspired 
the  labouis  of  Romilly  and  Brougham, 

The  efforts  of  these  ^rcat  men  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
lemovat  of  hanh  enactnienln,  of  rules  due  to  econontir  crron, 
and  of  terhnirjilitiex  which  defeated  the  enib  of  justice. 
Their  modem  successors,  Amlinj^  the  Uw  purged  of  its  grosser 
faults,  arc  rather  concerned  with  its  reduction  into  n  more 
orderly  and  systematic  shape.  The  three  leading  ((UMtiont 
of  refonn  at  this  moment  are  (Questions  of  fonn,  relating  not 
lo  much  to  sutxttance  ax  to  the  itha]>e  and  form  which  the  law 
ought  lo  take.  What  are  the  hrnt  means  of  fitsing  legal  and 
ecjuitable  procedure'  ?  Mow  may  .\cts  of  Parliament  be 
drawn  more  coticisely  and  symmetrically  ?  How  are  we  to 
(rainc,  out  of  the  vast  and  ciiaotic  masi  of  our  reported  cates 
and  statutes,  an  organized  body  of  rules,  a  Digest  or  a  Code  ? 
Finding  themselves  thus  brought  face  to  fare  with  the  pro* 
blem  which  Juttinian  |>arlially  solved,  and  which  several  mo- 
dem states,  as  notably  France,  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Italy  have 
again  had  to  solve '.  English  lawyers  are  being  driven  to  ex- 
amine the  means  whereby  codification  wax  aci»mplisbed, 
and  the  remits  thai  followed  it.  1'hey  feel  that  for  the  exe- 
cution of  so  great  a  n'ork  men  are  needed  who  hare  had  some- 
thing more  than  an  empirical  training,  and  arc  disposed  to 
believe  that  in  any  systematic  courw  of  legal  history  and 
philosophy  which  might  be  devised  to  form  the  mind  of  the 
jurist  as  preliminary  to  his  purely  professional  studies,  a 
chief  pWce  should  he  assigned  to  the  study  of  (he  Roman 
law.  Thus,  what  with  our  own  actual  i>eeds,  what  with  the 
influence  of  the  scieBtt6c  spirit  of  the  Continent,  there  has 
been  awakened  in  England  an  interest  in  the  Civil  Law  and 
an  estimate  of  its  worth  which,  although  siill  matter  rather 
of  faith  than  of  sight,  is  yet  strong  eitough  to  give  the  Uni- 

■  ThU  wu  (ff«tRl  bf  ttt*  Judkanif*  Act  a<  ilrj. 

•  Toihnc  oncBif  Bowudd  tha  »*«  Gnmu  RaiplrE.  oWch  ma  eoaim  law 
bnnii  when  ilHi  I.Hiurc  wtH!*lirmtl  In  i.p.  ■(;■.  A  CI*U  Cod*  (or  the  BmplR 
bffu  to  bt  frcfikrtd  In  ■*?■  and  eaux  hne  (em  bi  afa*. 
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versity  of  Oxford  not  merely  s  motive  for  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  study,  but  a  icAsoiublc  hope  that  it  mxy  be  revived 
with  success,  to  the  substantial  benefit  u  well  of  the  tiniver- 
titles  themselves  as  of  the  legal  ptofeaaion. 

To  ptove  that  Roinvt  law  doeii  deserve  in  I-'ngland,  and 
especially  from  the  Univemity,  more  attention  than  It  now 
receives  may  well  be  thought,  at  Imst  in  Oxford,  a  spot 
which  was  long  its  home,  a  superfluous  labour.  That  it  fills 
BO  large  a.  place  in  the  world's  history,  that  It  is  the  fruit  of 
60  great  an  expenditure  of  human  genttis  and  indtLttry,  is  o( 
itself  a  sufficient  reiuon  why  it  ^ould  engage  the  labours  of 
a  teamed  body  which  haa,  in  Bacon's  words,  taken  all  know- 
ledge to  be  its  province.  I  may  therefore  content  myself  with 
touching  upon  some  of  the  purposes  which  the  study  may  be 
made  to  serve,  and  indicating  some  of  the  directions  in  which 
it  may  most  usefully  be  pursued  ;  premitiing  alwaj-*  that  aca- 
demical study  has  two  objects,  the  furtherance  of  leftmtng 
and  discovery,  and  the  preparation  of  young  men  to  be,  not 
merely  useful  and  active  in  their  future  occupations,  but 
also,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  good  citizens.  These 
two  objects  have  been  sometimes,  under  the  names  of  Re- 
search  and  Education,  opposed  to  one  another,  and  no  small 
contTOveisy  has  been  maintained  touching  their  resjicctive 
cLaims.  Are  they  not  in  truth  closely  intertwined  ?  sitice 
the  greater  the  zeal  wherewith  a  stuily  is  puntucd,  so  couch 
the  greater  is  the  teacher's  influence  on  the  taught;  and  since 
experience  shows  that  when  the  work  of  education  has  been 
neglected  by  schools  and  universities,  such  neglect  has  not 
been  caused  by  any  ahsorpiion  in  abstract  studies,  but  by 
mere  dullness  and  self- indul Recce,  as  fatal  to  study  as  they 
con  be  to  education. 

The  various  utilities  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  I.aw  fall 
into  two  classes:  those  which  connect  it  with  the  liberal 
studies  of  a  university,  and  specially  with  classical  philology, 
with  history,  and  with  ethics;  and  those  which  belong  rather 
to  the  facidly  of  law,  and  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  strictly 
profession  A I  curitrulum. 

Taking  the  former  of  these  heads  linrt,  thene  is  no  more 
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obvious  reason  for  pursuing  the  study  thao  the  light  which  il 
throws  Upoa  Romao  hhtory,  which  U,  it  cah  hartlly  be  too 
oflcD  repeated,  substantially  the  fouDdation  of  all  modem 
Euiopean  history.  No  people  was  ever  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated t>y  Ir^'al  ideas  as  were  the  Romans;  none  rated  the 
di^pily  of  the  profession  so  high,  spent  so  much  pains  in  the 
elaboration  of  legal  rules,  and  formed,  let  it  be  added,  w 
worthy  a  conccptioD  of  what  law  ought  to  be.  Hence  the 
whole  political  history  of  the  Roman  people  and  stale  is  so 
involved  with  its  legal  institutions,  that  it  can  be  undciTtood 
only  when  regarded  as  derived  from  and  <:ondi!ioned  by  then. 
This  is  signally  tnic  not  only  o(  the  regal  and  earlier  repuhlj* 
can  period — in  all  early  stales  of  society,  legal  customs  do 
(or  a  people  what  a  political  constitution  does  in  later  times, 
or,  in  other  words,  public  and  private  law  are  closely  inter- 
twine<l — it  is  true  also  of  the  reiniblic  in  the  days  of  Sulla 
and  Julius  Caesar,  am!  of  the  long  period  of  the  Empire. 
Most  of  the  cxmstitutional  arrangements  of  the  Roman  state 
depended  upon  those  of  private  law.  and  many  of  the  gravest 
political  questions  turned  u]X)n  legal  doctrines.  The  subject 
of  the  Agrarian  laws,  for  instance,  is  intimately  involved 
with  the  lefial  conception  of  poss^essioo,  as  distinct  from 
ownership,  and  can  hardly  be  m:istered  without  a  knnwled^ie 
of  technical  theory.  The  slniiture  of  the  grni,  the  nature  of 
the  agnatic  tic  and  of  lh<:  /•it/rin />r>M(ai,  the  judicial  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  admin i strati vc  magistrates,  the  doctrine  of 
adoption — all  and  each  of  them  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  political  fortunes  of  Rome.  Adoption,  for  instance, 
became  from  time  to  time  under  the  Empire  the  means o( 
working  a  system  of  appoinlmoiit  to  the  soveref^  ixjwet. 
which  could  show  the  merits  without  the  e\'ilso(  hereditary 
succession.  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  number  of  historical 
incidents,  like  that  of  Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius,  or  ol 
allusions  in  poetical  and  philosophical  writers,  such  as  dxKC 
which  every  scholar  remembers  in  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
and  most  of  all  in  Cicero,  which  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  ciin  elucidate.  A  student  of  the  classics  need  not 
read  Ihv  Corpus  Juris  merely  for  the  sake  of  understandinE 
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these,  any  more  than  on«  it  bound  to  read  Coke  or  Hile  (or 
the  sake  of  better  seeing  the  point  of  the  numerous  legal 
phrases  in  Shakespeare.  Few  would  go  so  far  as  the  enthu- 
siastic eiviliun  who  maintained  that  every  divine  ought  to 
leam  Romsn  law,  bcrauM;  there  are  p:issages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  a  knowledge  of  it  serves  to  explain.  Kut, 
though  every  scholar  need  not,  some  scholars  certainly  ought : 
(or  there  is  much  in  the  literature,  and,  indeed,  in  the  lite- 
rary spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Romans,  which  ts  due  to  legal 
indiiemcs,  and  which  can  be  fully  apprehended  and  ex- 
pounded by  those  only  who  have  made  themselx**  familiar 
with  these  influences  in  their  source.  In  particular,  such 
study  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
Empire  in  its  relation  to  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean 
whom  itemhraced.  Rome'sgreal  gift  to  the  world  was  her  ju- 
risprudence; and  the  mo*t  interc»tingchapter  in  her  history  is 
thai  which  traces,  coinridenlly  with  the  gradual  enlension  of 
Roman  citizenship  and  Roman  law  to  the  subject  races,  the 
steady  amelioration  in  its  positive  rules,  and  its  development 
from  a  harsh  and  highly  technical  system  Into  one  grounded 
OD  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  principles  which  are  in- 
deed common  to  all  civilized  {>eO]iles,  but  which  the  Roman 
jurists  were  the  first  to  expound  and  apply.  To  this  great 
work  was  devoted,  from  the  lime  of  Augustus  onwards,  nearly 
all  the  genius  and  labour,  not  of  Rome  merely  but  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  was  not  expended  on  abstract  specula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  more  than  an  accident  that  long  after  the  lan- 
guage of  Virgil  and  Cicero  had  become  debated  in  the  hancb 
of  florid  rhetoricians  and  soulless  versilicre,  its  purity  and  its 
nervous  precision  were  preserved  in  the  hands  of  men  tike 
Papinian  and  Modesiinus. 

.4  second  utility  which  may  be  claimed  for  our  study,  is  its 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  mediaeval  and  modern  tliou^hl. 
When  the  Western  Kmpire  perished  amidst  the  tiorms  of  the 
fifth  €«ntuty,  its  law  did  not  perish  with  it,  but  remained 
a  chief  factor  in  European  history,  more  widely,  although 
less  directly,  inRuenlia).  The  barbarian  conquerors,  who 
bcDiu;ht  with  them  only  the  rude  customs  by  whldi  they  had 
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lived  in  their  nfttive  forcsR,  soon  felt  the  need  of  a  regular 
legal  system,  and  were  glad  to  rccogniie  that  which  they 
found  subsisting.  They  allowed  their  subjeci&,  tbc  LatiD- 
tpcaking  provincials,  to  use  it;  in  some  countries  tbej  came 
to  U3C  it  thcmnelvea  ;  )urts  o(  it  were  4;ollected  und  jmbltxhed 
in  »tich  oompiUtionn  a.s  the  Brcviantim  of  the  Wtrst  Gothic 
Alarich  the  Sctx>nd  and  the  Ixx  Romana  tlurgundionum.  At 
the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  study  of  the  origioal  texts 
revived,  first  in  Italy,  then  in  France,  England,  and  S]>ain. 
Schools  of  law  an»e  all  over  Kurope.  Immense  paiinwete 
spent  on  the  inter|>rctation  of  the  DiKwt,  and  it  1*ecame 
thcnceforti),  (ur  many  gene  rations,  the  foun<liition  of  the  olu- 
cation  antt  a  principal  part  of  the  knowledge  of  every  iaw;^ 
and  jntblicist.  As  the  mighty  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  powet 
grew  up,  it  created  with  the  help  of  Roman  materials  its  own 
body  of  lawH.  varied  of  course  by  the  nature  o(  the  subjects, 
and  coloured  by  religious  ideas,  but  substantially  Koman 
after  all.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  Pa[>ary  was,  to  use 
the  (on-ib!e  expreition  of  Hobbcs,  '  the  ghost  of  the  old  Em- 
pire, fitting  on  its  tomb  and  ruling  in  its  name.*  And  thus, 
in  the  bands  of  the  very  ecclesiastics  who  forbade  its  study, 
as  hostile  to  their  own  pretensions  and  favourable  to  those  of 
their  antagonist,  the  Kmiierot,  the  doctrines  of  the  Civil  I^aw 
obtained  a  wider  range  than  c%'cr  before.  As  its  continued 
existence  was  one  chief  cause  of  the  fantastic  belief  in  the 
continued  life  of  the  Koman  Empire,  so  that  very  belief 
became  in  turn  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  rcceplioo,  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  had  not  prevailed,  no  le»  than  in  Italy, 
where  it  had  prevailed  continuously,  as  elective  and  binding 
law.  Being  studied  by  all  the  educate<I  men,  the  gwcts,  the 
philosophers,  the  administralor«  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
worked  itself  by  degree*  into  the  thought  of  Christendom, 
toting  the  traces  of  its  origin,  as  it  became  part  of  the  com- 
mon properly  of  the  world.  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what 
it  was,  and  of  how  it  influenced  mankind,  helps  to  explain 
much  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  obscure  in  the 
literatore  of  the  .Middle  Ago  and  the  Kenainanre^much 
whose  l)earing  a  modem  finds  it  hanl  to  grasp,  just  because 
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law  ho^ds  a  diScrcnt  plsce  >n  his  cooccptions,  Kod  because 
he  does  not  realiw:  the  power  it  exerted  over  untrained  and 
uncritical  minds.  Theology  is  an  iniitance,  but  by  no  meau 
the  only  imunce,  of  a  branch  of  inquiry  m-er  which  legal 
notions  once  exercised  a  sway  they  have  now  lost. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  received  {rom  antiquity,  besides  the 
Scripturea,  only  three  bodies  of  literature  containing  sys- 
lemalixed  thought^the  Church  Fathers,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  known  through  tr»n»lationx,  and  the  Roman  law. 
The  last  counted  for  less  than  the  two  former  in  moulding 
ideas.     But  it  counted  for  a  great  deal. 

The  history  of  law  and  of  the  evolutioo  of  legal  concep- 
tions, although  in  one  aspect  a  professional  subject,  may  also 
(-laim  to  be  reganleil  as  a  branch  of  general  academical  study. 
Within  the  last  few  year<.  the  application  to  it  of  the  com- 
parative mcIho<l  of  inijniry  has  given  it  a  new  significance 
and  interest,  has  enabled  it  to  teach  iis  much  respecting  the 
structure  of  primitive  society,  and  baa  made  it  the  means  of 
illustrating  many  curious  phenomena  in  the  philomphy  and 
politics  of  more  recent  times.  Now  to  the  student  of  legal 
history  a  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  indispensable;  first, 
be<:ause  it  was  an  inde|>endent  system,  uninfluenced  by  any 
preceding  one,  save  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  customs  of 
tjicck  cities,  whereas  all  subsequent  Kuroi>ean  systems  have 
been  influenced  by  it ;  and  secondly,  because  it  alone  pre- 
sents an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  dci-elopment,  stretching 
over  ten  centuries  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  Justinian,  and 
later  still  through  the  dyna&lie^  o(  Constantinople.  No  sud- 
den intrusion  of  a  new  element,  like  that  caused  in  England 
by  the  Norman  Conquest,  nor  ei-en  the  internal  strife  which 
altered  the  form  of  the  Roman  state,  disturbed  that  eipiable 
and  self-consistent  expansion  and  amendment  of  the  laws  of 
Rome,  which  the  widening  relations  of  the  city,  as  a  com- 
mercial, a  conquering,  a  world-embracing  community,  made 
necessary.  Legislative  power  paased  from  the  patrician 
curies  to  the  popular  Assemblies  of  the  nation,  from  the 
Assemblies  to  the  Senate  and  the  l-'mperor,  but  the  conduct 
of  tcKislation  remained  in  the  hands  of  an  educated  profes- 
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sioQ,  and  the  hannonious  •evolution  of  principles  was  not  ia- 
terrapted.  Neatly  all  the  phenomena  which  the  history  of 
law  in  other  countries  presents,  find  their  ]>arailcl  and  cxpU- 
nation  in  the  history  of  its  growth  at  Rome :  nor  is  ihc  study 
without  a  practical  value  for  the  modern  tegiilator.  The 
nature  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  Coort  o( 
Chancery  are  better  understood  when  compared  and  eon- 
tiastcd  with  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Praetor  as  expo- 
nent of  the  ius  gentium.  The  codification  of  Justinian  has 
been  constantly  cited,  and  occasionally  examined,  in  recent 
discussions  respecting  the  propriety  and  the  meihwb  of  digest- 
ing and  codifying  Kngtish  law. 

Assuming,  without  further  argument,  the  claims  of  the  Civil 
Law  to  be  rccogniicd  among  the  general  liberal  studies  of 
the  University,  I  may  proceed  to  consider  its  special  utility 
to  the  lawyer,  and  the  reasons  for  giving  it  a  place  among  the 
studies  of  the  le^l  (acuity.  Some  xeal  has  of  late  been 
shown  for  the  revival  of  stu;h  ttudin  in  Kngtand  and  in 
Oxford ;  and  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  yoang  lawyers 
ought  to  be  more  regularly  instructed  in  the  sciei>cc  and  art 
of  their  profession  than  they  are  now ;  that  much  of  this  in- 
struclion  may  be.  and  ought  to  be,  given  at  the  University; 
and  that,  apan  altogether  from  the  service  to  be  reiMjered  by 
teathinj;,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country  if  taw  were  culti- 
vated iiud  written  u]>on  at  the  I'niversities,  in  the  same  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  wrtth  the  same  «ytteniatic  fnllness,  as  ia 
the  schools  of  Gennany.  There  a  great  writer  is  often  also 
a  great  teacher.  Such  were  Savigny  and  Thibaul ;  such  was 
tbnt  illustrious  man  whom  Heidelberg  lost  five  months  a^' 
—a  man  whose  learning  was  so  \»sl  and  wrelMigested,  wliose 
expositions  of  law  were  so  penetrating  and  himiDoaCt  so 
philosophical  in  method,  so  eloquent  in  langnage,  so  ani> 
mateil  in  delivery,  thai  to  have  li.tlened  to  him  was  to  have 
gaineil  a  new  conception  of  the  power  of  oral  teaching. 

.^n  obvjons  giound  for  cultivating  it,  and  one  likely  to  lun« 
weight  with  the  practising  lawyer,  is  the  immense  inflneooe 
it  has  exerted  on  the  jurisprudence  of  modem  Enrope.    As 
■  Dr.  K.  A.  TM  VaoccMw. 
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respects  England,  this  influence  is  matter  rather  of  anti- 
quarian  interest  than  of  practical  utility.  Much  of  oui  law, 
especially  of  our  metc^miilc  law,  and  of  that  which  is  adini- 
nistereil  in  courts  ol  ciiiiiiy,  may  indeed  be  traced  to  a  Roman 
origin ;  while  ihc  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  even  lo  some  ex- 
tent the  probate  and  matrimonial  Courts  which  have  now 
replaced  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  owe  a  more 
direct  allc};iance  lo  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  In  the 
wordit  of  lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  '  Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of 
all  nations  are  doubtlcu  raised  out  of  the  rtiins  of  the  Civil 
I.aw,  as  all  governments  are  sprung  out  of  the  Roman  Kmpirt, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  principles  of  our  Uw  arc  borrowed 
from  the  Civil  Ljiw,  and  therefore  grounded  upon  the  same 
leaaon  in  many  things'.'  But  the  bulk  of  English  law  is  so 
Wtit,  requiring  so  much  labour  to  master  it,  and  that  which 
it  has  borrowed  from  other  systems  is  now  so  thoroughly  trans- 
formed and  AngliciKcd,  that  one  cannot  honestly  advise  the 
student,  on  the  mere  ground  that  in  some  departments  it  ba> 
drawn  freely  from  Roman  sources,  lo  spend  time  in  examin- 
ing those  sources,  instead  of  going  straight  to  English  text- 
books. It  is  not  so  much  because  English  law  is  like  Roman, 
but  because  it  is  unlike,  that  the  study  is  really  to  be  recom- 
men<lcd.  Similaiities,  whatever  their  historical  origin,  are 
usually  found  to  rest  on  that  wish  to  follow  reason  and  to 
secure  what  is  practically  convcnicnl,  which  have  moulded 
the  rules  of  all  highly  finished  systems,  '["hey  need  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  But  dissimilarities  suggest  difficulties. 
Inquiry  is  provoked;  reflection  is  stimulated  i  ideas  eme^e 
which  may  prove  fruitful. 

A  lawyer  who  loves  and  appreciates  his  subject  will  hardly 
be  content  without  knowing  something  of  the  rules  and  doc> 
iiines  which  prevail  in  other  nations;  and  a  man  in  brisk 
practice  will  find  many  occasions  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  or  colonial  law  is  of  great  value  to  him.  Now  in  the 
acquisition  of  almost  any  foreign  system  of  Uw,  a  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  the  Civil  law  renders  the  same  kind  of  ser- 
vice which  a  knowledge  of  Ijitin  renders  in  the  acquisition 
>  i>  Mod.  akt. 
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of  one  of  the  Roroanc«  languages ;  and  jiut  »i  one  ivould  aA- 
viie  a  man  who  desired  to  leam  Freiu^h  S]>amsh  and  Italian 
to  begin  liy  teaming  l^tin,  no  the  shortest  way  to  know  some- 
thing of  German  Dutch  and  I-'rcnch  law  is  to  stud^  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Civil  Ijiw,  which  are  a  master-key  to  that  of  all 
these  countries.  The  Hou§e  of  Lords  in  Scotch  >p{>eal  cases, 
the  Privy  Council  in  appesUs  from  many  of  our  i.'olonrefl,  as, 
for  imtance,  from  Ixiwer  Canada,  British  (>uiana,  the  Cape, 
and  Mauritius,  adminixter  a  mMdifie<l  Komnn  law.  And  is 
the  do<-trinc«  of  international  law  are  in  their  soarce  Roman, 
they  can  be  Itcst  understood  and  applied  by  one  who  is  fami- 
liar with  them  in  their  ori^nnal  form  as  drawn  from  that  iro- 
perial  law  which,  when  they  fint  sprang  up,  was  still  flimly 
conceived  of  as  extending  its  authority  oi'er  all  the  states  of 
Christendom. 

1  haveplared  last  what  1  venmre  to  Iwlicvc  to  be  the  weighti- 
est practiced  reason  for  pursuing  this  study,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  that  reason  which  it  is  most  difhculi  to  expound 
and  cKsblish — its  educational  and  scientific  u-orlh  as  forming 
and  Strengthening  those  habits  of  mind  in  the  possession  of 
which  a  laivyer's  excellence  consists.  In  proof  of  this  worth 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  cite  the  examples  of  (iermany,  Kranve, 
and  Scotland,  where  the  etlucatinn  of  a  legal  practitioner  is 
based  upon  the  civil  law  ;  for  the  Corpus  Juris  is  in  all  these 
countries  the  foundation  of  their  municipal  systems,  while  in 
Scotland  and  some  parts  of  (ierntaDy,  it  is  to  some  extent 
actually  still  in  force.  The  reason  which  we  in  England 
have  for  urging  that  the  study  of  Roman  law  &houlil  ]irerede 
and  accompany  that  of  the  law  of  our  own  countr)-,  must  be 
sought  in  a  perception  of  the  defecLt,  certainly  obvious 
euough,  of  modem  Knglish  jurisprudence.  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  what  Uymen,  and  even  lawyers,  have  often 
confounded — defects  of  substance  and  defects  of  fonn.  Now, 
in  point  of  sututancc,  the  English  law  is,  with  the  eaccptioo 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  law  of  real  property,  and  of  the 
law  relating  to  married  women — provisions  which  the  progress 
of  political  change  seems  likely  to  rem<n-e — no  whit  infenor 
10  any  other  body  of  law ;  almost  always  fair  and  reasonable. 
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conformed  to  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  reflecting  worthily 
the  free  and  flexible  spirit  of  our  political  insti unions,  and 
ofiering  as  few  opportunities  as  inay  be  to  fraud  and  opi>re*- 
ston.  Its  proresi'es  are  of  course  technical,  perhaps  still  loo 
technical,  and  ihey  are  sometimes  needlessly  circuitous'; 
but,  as  a  technical  hardship  may  usually  be  met  by  a  techni- 
cal remedy,  substantial  justice  seldom  fails  to  be  attained. 
With  some  cumhroiisness,  our  procedure  has  Ihe  merit  of 
variety  and  flexibility ;  and  it  is  our  especial  honour  to  have 
^IBOrked  out  the  method  of  trial  by  jury  with  a  completeness 
ivalled  elsewhere,  and  to  have  alone  (for  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  Americans  may  ptaclically  be  reckoned 
as  Englishmeo}  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  large  classes  of 
civil  causes.  But  when  English  law  is  regarded  in  its  formal 
and  scientific  aspect,  as  a  system,  the  opinion  formed  of  it 
must  lie  very  diRerent.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  system 
as  a  huge  mass  of  isolated  positive  rules)  some  laid  down, 
with  little  siatcment  of  a  reason,  for  the  sake  of  mecling  a 
particular  c^se ;  some  deduced  by  the  judges,  though  in 
a  rather  occasional  and  fragmcDtary  way,  from  principles 
which  were  at  first  dimly  and  incompletely  apprehended; 
some,  a^ain,  created  by  statutes  which  have,  e?i])ecinl1y  of 
late  years,  cut  across  these  pre-existing  principles  and  rules 
in  an  irregular  and  reckless  way.  Just  as  lines  of  railway 
have  been  driven  through  modem  I«ndon  without  regard  to 
the  old  arrangement  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  have  crossed 
and  rccrossed  streets  and  squares,  effacing  parts  of  them  till 
perhaps  only  a  house  or  two  h  left  standing,  so  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, drawn  up  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  have 
paid  no  respect  to  tlie  symmetry,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  moulil  and  rccon- 
Btruct  it,  have  laid  down  new  positive  rules  which  infringe 
upon,  or  almost  wholly  destroy,  its  ancient  principles,  by 
removing  from  their  operation  large  and  heterogeneous  classes 
of  cases.  'I'he  effect  of  this  has  l>een  to  make  the  old  prin- 
ciple DO  longer  really  a  principle,  l>ut  a  positive  rule  in  ihe 
cases  not  affected  by  the  statute ;  and  this,  as  the  number  of 

>  ThlBil«fKt  wan  rtinorol  bjrtbr  Judicature  Act  of  it)!. 
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cnactmcDts  and  positive  rales  increaac*.  the  value  of  princi- 
ples declines,  and  tbc  confusion  grom  every  year  wonc  con- 
foundec].  So  it  comes,  owing  p«it]y  to  the  way  th«y  han 
been  produced,  and  partly  to  the  way  they  Kave  been 
aiQcoded,  that  the  nile«  of  our  law  nre  an  aggregate  of  dim 
on  points  of  detail — dicta  which  with  difScnlty  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  number  of  leading  doctrines.  For  not 
only  do  the  exceptions  to  s  rule  frequently  oulDuinl>er  the 
caaes  which  it  governs,  but  it  often  happens  that  judicial 
decisionit,  or  the  words  of  an  Act,  have  proi-ided  for  many 
ca»o  whirh  unturaliy  fall  under  and  «ii^e«t  a  genera]  prin- 
ciple, buc  have  never  ventured  to  cnnnciate  the  principle 
itself,  which  cannot  therefore  he  laid  down  as  being  part  of 
the  binding  law.  Hence  the  tendency  of  an  English  prac- 
lilioner  is  by  DO  means  towards  a  search  for  principles:  in- 
deed, he  becomes  absolutely  aicrsc  to  them  ;  and  the  rharac- 
teristic  tyjje  of  excellence  which  the  profeKsion  ha>  delighted 
to  honour  is  the  so-called  '  case  lawyer,'  who  bears  in  his 
memory  a  great  stock  of  particular  decisions,  from  which  be 
can,  as  occasions  arise,  select  that  one  whose  facts  most  nearly 
approach  the  individual  case  upon  which  be  is  required  to 
argue  or  advise.  Such  a  practitioner  ntay  acquire  a  sort  of 
instinct  which  will  usually  keep  him  right,  but  may  )>e  unable 
to  stale  the  general  doctrines  on  which  the  solution  of  a  class 
of  cases  dejiends. 

Il^e  strain  thus  imposed  on  the  memory  is  such  that  many 
persont  succeed  in  mastering  only  some  s|)ecial  department 
of  the  law;  and  tvtn  our  most  eminent  counsel,  men  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  mind,  may  be  heard  to  confess  that  they 
do  not  pretend  to  know  our  law  as  a  whole,  but  must  rest 
content  with  knowing  where  to  find  what  tliey  want  as  tbey 
may  happen  to  want  it.  For  the  same  reason  our  text-books 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  systematic  expositions  of  law. 
but  mere  heaps  of  vasa  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  an  index, 
the  practitioner  mu«t  try  to  pick  out  a  few  resembling,  or,  aa 
lawyers  say,  'on  alt-fourti  with,'  that  set  of  circumstances 
whose  legal  character  be  is  called  upon  to  determine-  Tbey 
are,  therefore,  unlit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 
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The  result  of  all  this  U  to  malie  the  process  of  learning 
English  law  rery  alow  and  somewhat  <listuteful.  Cenain 
IS  intleed  ihere  arc  who,  having  no  fccting  for  »ym- 
'nttry,  are  willing  lo  pick  up  thcit  knowledge  b^  sciaps  and 
mor&els,  and  who,  so  to  speak,  roll  themselves  about  in  cases 
in  the  hope  that  bits  of  legal  koowtedKe  will  stick.  But 
minds  of  finer  temper,  mindx  trained  t)y  their  University 
studies  to  ask  for  a  reason,  seek  out  a  principle,  group  things 
together  under  their  natural  relations,  arc  di«heartcDcd  by 
this  chaotic  state  of  matters,  make  slow  progress  in  the  study, 
find  themselves  re^iuircd  to  unlearn  their  best  mental  habits, 
anit  sometiinet  aliandon  the  profession  in  disgust.  I  remem- 
ber  having  been  told  by  a  very  distinguished  and  able  mem- 
ber of  this  University  ',  that  when  he  began  lo  read  in  n  ron- 
veyancer's  chambers  he  found  his  previous  classical  and 
philosophical  training,  so  far  from  helping  him,  prove  a  posi- 
tive himliaoce  and  stumbling-block.  This  was  seen  to  be  an 
evil  so  long  ago  as  Sir  William  Blackalone's  time.  Id  his 
introductory  lecture  aj(  Vinerian  Professor,  delivered  here  in 
A.O.  1758,  he  says: — 

'  Wc  may  apptai  to  the  tKp<riciKc  u(  every  nensiblc  Uw]r«r  whether 
anylhins  can  be  more  hazardous  or  diicaunxcinf  than  ihc  usual  entrance 
r>n  Ihc  *tuity  n(  the  Ian'.  A  mw  And  uncxpcrlcncrd  youtli.  in  the  nunt 
dangitouf  seiison  at  life,  it  tr.inHpUntrd  on  a  »iiljen  into  the  midsl  o[ 
alliircments  to  pkamrc,  wilhoui  »ny  fwtraint  or  cheth  bnt  what  hi*  own 
prudence  can  sukkmI  ;  with  no  public  direction  in  what  course  to  pnmie 
his  inquiries ;  no  printtc  Jiw!iiUni:e  lo  ramove  llia  dUtrcuu  and  diflicu]. 
tie*  which  will  always  embarrass  a  be^nner.  In  this  dtuation  he  is  u- 
poetcil  tn  *e(|ueiter  hlmielf  from  llie  worlil.  and  by  a  tedious  lonely  pro- 
c«En  lo  exttarl  Ihc  llimiy  at  law  frmn  u  niau  of  undif^Med  learoinj-  :  ■» 
elw,  by  an  auiduous  atlendanc*  on  the  courti.  lo  pick  up  iheocy  and 
practice  io|rether,  sufficient  lo  qualify  hin)  for  the  ordinary  run  of  bu^i. 
ueis.  How  Hull-,  therefore.  l«il  M  be  wonilrttd  «l,  whsnwahoraf  as 
frequent  miscarriages  :  thai  «>  many  genilemen  of  bright  inacinaticn* 
g^row  weary  of  «i)  unpromlilnj;  a  teartb.  and  Addict  themiclves  wholly  ti> 
amusements,  or  other  Icfis  innocent  pursuit^  ;  and  Ihnt  ■■>  Riiiny  pervini 
«f  moderate  cnpactly  confuse  themselves  at  (irti  setting  out.  and  continue 
ever  dark  and  puicled  durlnt;  the  remainder  of  their  live*. 

*  The  evident  want  of  mme  afuiMsnc*  In  the  rudiment*  of  lepil  lmcnr> 
ledge  hat  given  birth  toa  practice  which,  if  ever  it  had  srown  to  be  gene- 
■  Now  (iwi)  one  d(  Ihc  I.iw  Lonl*  idUlDii  >n  the  tl<ni>c  ol  Lerda. 
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nl.  must  have  proved  of  extrtmcljr  pefnicioiu  coiuequ«fwe.  I  meui 
the  cuicom.  by  uunc  u>  very  wannty  recommended,  ol  dioppla^  aQ  Ube- 
raJ  ntucalinn.  ah  »f  no  iiie  ti>  sluilriUS  in  the  lav,  ami  pUMJa^  lb«D  in 
its  Mead  aX  the  dnk  of  Hunc  skilful  attorney,  in  order  to  injtuue  cbem 
early  in  all  the  depthi  ol  pracilce,  and  render  them  mote  ilexteroin  in 
the  mcchiUiicd  )nrt  o(  bu»iiicvi.  A  lawyer  ihuo  educatsd  to  the  bar  will 
lind  Ihat  he  has  begun  at  the  wrans  end.  If  practice  be  the  whole  be  ii 
taught,  practice  mutl  bIwi  be  the  whole  he  will  ever  knov  ;  If  he  be  un- 
in^tiuctcd  in  llir  eleirirnis  anil  tirvl  prii»'i|>lr«  apan  which  the  rule  of 
practice  it  founded,  the  least  mrialiun  from  niablithcd  pirccdenls  Hill 
totally  diitrsct  and  bewilder  him :  ila  Ux  Kripta  tit  la  the  ulmiMil  hit 
knowledge  wilt  urrivc  al  ;  he  niwM  never  nspirv  to  prOv«,  aod  wldom 
expecl  Id  comprehend,  any  argiimcnt>  drawn  d  fritri  froiD  ibe  (pint  of 
the  laws  and  the  natural  foundations  of  justice'.' 

BlackftoDc  is  here  founding,  on  the  unfonunale  results  o( 
the  usaifc  of  his  own  time,  an  argutueDI  for  making  the  future 
barrister  bc^io  with  a  systematic  iheoreiioil  study  of  F^ijlish 
Uw.  His  reawning  will  tie  generally  felt  to  be  sound,  biit 
it  (loe«  not  exclude  the  further  improvement  of  giving  the 
Icsmer  sonic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Roman  law 
before  he  addresses  himself  to  Cnglish.  I  shall  sutetoine 
grounds  for  thinking  that  what  might  appear  the  longest  way 
round,  through  Roman  law,  may  really  be  the  shortest  way  to 
the  scientific  mastery  of  our  own. 

It  is  clear  that  no  knowledge  of  the  Roman  system  cad  be 
a  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  the  i'.nglish  ;  Iwt  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  Knglivh  pmcnts  to  a  ttegiiuier  are  such  as  to 
suggest  the  utility  of  a  preliminary  legal  training  which  tnay 
render  it  more  comprehensible  and  less  distasteful.  Now, 
the  conspicuous  merit  of  Roman  law  is,  that  it  i^  clear  and 
intelligible.  It  ix  a  system  instead  of  a  mere  congeries  of 
rules  and  dicta,  a  syMem  which,  although  it  cannot  be  et- 
haustcd  by  the  labour  of  n  [Knvcrful  inicllrct  during  a  long 
life,  maybe  mastered  in  its  outline  and  leading  jmaciples 
in  six  or  eight  months  of  properly -directed  indtotiy.  A 
philosophical  mini]  in  attracted  by  its  i.ymmetTy;   the  taste  ts 

■  AlUiuuHh  il  ii  Ih?  cuiiumuf  placing  s  yuuih  lunuiinnt  in  UicDtr)  in  anatlw- 
RC^'xkfflcelO  lam  pracilce  whicli  Itlacknione  is  here  <t>DileiDDlnir'  l^apinlof  hi* 
voncludJns  reoiarli^  fa  aliniM  rqusMf  ;i{>plki>l>lr  milir  prvwnt  usasc  ofeoieniut* 
ccavefuotr'h  nr  pteiilfr'fe  chambrm  brfarc^  one  h;iH  cained  an^  tyneoucie  know* 
ledce  (or  indceJ  any  ltnuwle<l|rc  whaUvcr)  i>f  tlic  liw. 
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pleased  by  the  gracciul  propriety  of  its  diction;  the  learocr'x 
interest  is  kept  awake  by  watching  the  skill  and  nihtlcty 
wheiewith  its  technical  niles  are  inAiii]>ulatecl  and  kcpl  in 
harmony  with  the  dictates  of  equity  and  common  sense.  The 
umber  ot  dominant  conceptions  which  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  is  so  small,  a.nd  these  conceptions  tbenuclves  so 
ralional  and,  so  to  speak,  n&tural,  that  it  does  not  take  long 
to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  and  discern  the  har- 
monious relation  of  its  parts.  The  student  linds  the  ethical 
and  historical  knowledge  he  has  alreufly  acquired  serviceable 
in  this  new  field.  He  learns  to  regard  law  as  a  science, 
closely  related  to  ethics,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit.  And  thus,  when  he  passes  on  to  tbe  study  of 
our  English  law,  he  finds  hiooself  the  belter  able  to  grapple 
with  its  bulk  and  its  want  of  arrangement,  since  he  hax 
already  mastered  the  leading  conceptions  of  jurixpnidcncc  in 
their  concrete  (which  is,  after  all,  their  only  serviceable) 
form,  and  knows  how  to  arrange  under  appropriate  heads  tbe 
positive  rules  which  it  will  be  his  business  to  remember  and 
apply.  So  valuable  is  this  ex|)erience,  that  I  dare  affirm  that 
a  youth  who  spends  some  eight  months  in  the  study  of  the 
Civil  Law,  and  then  proceeds  to  that  of  English  law,  will, 
when  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  i«  measured  against  hit 
contemporary  who  has  given  exactly  the  same  amount  of  time 
and  pains  to  English  law  alone,  prove  to  be  not  only  a  better 
jurist,  but  as  good  an  English  lawyer.  'ITiis  is  the  rather  so, 
a»  that  part  of  Knglish  law  which  the  Roman  law  least  helps 
to  elucidate  is  now  of  much  slighter  impoitance  than  formerly 
— 1  mean  the  feudal  taw  of  land.  A  change  has  passed  upon 
us,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Cicero  saw  passing  at 
Rome.  In  his  youth,  he  tells  us.  he  like  other  pupils  of  tbe 
great  pruiienks  was  rcc[uiicd  to  learn  by  heart  tbe  contents 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  whereas  in  his  later  days  it  waa  the 
I*raetor's  edict  that  foniied  the  liavis  of  legal  training.  So 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  held  forth 
as  a  sort  of  Bible  to  the  unfledged  lawyer,  is  now  seldom  tn 
his  hands  ;  his  time  is  given  rather  to  commercial  law  and  to 
the  doctrine  of  trusts  and  powers,  and  the  principlcii  govern- 
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iiig  incorporated  comjuDiei  ud  the  relation*  of  dtrecton  to 
intending  iDvetttort  aoi)  to  sluieholdcre— Wibjectx  to  irtiicii 
the  Icaxling  principles  of  the  Roman  law  are  more  cspable  a( 
being  profitably  applied. 

It  is  not,  howL-ver.  merely  ats  an  introduction  to  hts  pi^ 
[eissiona]  studies  that  tlie  Koglish  lawyer  will  6nd  the  studr 
o(  Roman  law  profitable  :  if  rightly  uxed  it  will  be  a  guide 
XDfX  a.  help  throughout  his  whole  career.  More  than  anything 
else,  it  will  deliver  him  from  the  tendency  to  deal  with  law 
in  a  desultory  method  and  an  empirical  spirit,  by  displaying 
to  him  fixed  and  general  principle!!  underlying;  the  multitude 
of  detail.i.  It  will  do  for  him  what  the  knowledge  of  some 
foreign  language  does  for  the  grammarian  and  the  logician, 
in  the  way  of  freeing  him  from  that  bondage  of  words  to 
which  most  men  are  all  their  lives  subject.  Setting  him  to 
<-ompare  the  terms  and  conception*  of  another  law  with  those 
of  hii  own,  it  will  enable  him  to  crtticixe  the  latter  from  as 
independent  point  of  view,  and  m>  deliver  him  from  the  dan> 
gcr,  common  in  all  professions  and  to  all  syttems,  of  tnts- 
taking  the  accidental  for  the  essential,  of  exalting  mere 
technical  rules  and  phrases  into  ncccssarr  and  permanent 
distinctions.  Furiher,  it  may  do  much  to  supply,  from  its 
choice  and  abundant  stores,  the  defects  in  English  legal  ler- 
minotugy.  We  are  especially  ill  provideil  with  temM  fitteil 
to  convey  the  main  conceptions  of  tmirerMl  jurispradence ; 
and  we  find  the  want  a  serious  impediment,  not  only  to  legal 
exposition  and  the  conduct  of  legal  a^nmeni,  but  also,  a& 
ha*  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  jurist,  vxkk  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  University  ',  in  the  votV  of  ptactical  legis- 
lation.  The  tenninology  of  the  Romans  was  exact  a.t  well  u 
copious  ;  and  it  hax  lieen  greatly  amplified  and  improved  by 
the  labours  of  modem  civilians.  As  it  is,  we  often  draw  upon 
the  Roman  vocabulat)-,  but  what  we  borrxw  we  arc  apt  to  use 
loosely,  and  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  old  Romans 
or  of  their  modem  commentalom  ;  whence  further  confusion. 

There  are  two  r^]MCitics  or  mental  habits  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  a  legal  intellect  chiefly  consistB— 'the 
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power  of  appljring  general  principles  to  concrete  cases,  and 
the  power  of  enunciation  a  legal  proposition  with  clearness 
and  precision.  Towards  the  formation  of  both  of  these  the 
writings  of  the  Roman  Jurists  supply  more  aid  than  do  those 
of  ihcir  modem  Enj^lish  rivals.  The  conspicuous  merit  of 
the  Roman  lawyer  was  his  command  of  princijiles,  and  the 
■kill  with  which  he  manipulated  the  rules  of  an  originally 
very  technical  system,  so  as,  without  any  loss  of  consistency 
or  '  elegance,'  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  which  an  adhe- 
rence to  technical  atricinesa  must  often  produce.  As  Savign^ 
puts  it,  '  In  our  science,  all  results  depend  on  the  possession 
of  leading  principles,  and  it  is  precisely  upon  this  itossession 
that  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  jurists  is  based.  The  con- 
ceptions and  maxims  of  their  science  appear  to  them  not  n 
if  created  by  their  own  will;  they  are  actual  beings,  with 
whose  existence  and  genealogy  they  have  become  acquainted 
(rom  long  and  familiar  intercourse.  Hence  their  whole 
course  of  proceeding  has  a  certainty  which  is  found  nowhen 
else  out  of  mathematics,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  calculate  with  their  ideas.  This  method  it  nowise  the 
exclaitvc  property  of  one  or  a  few  great  authors :  rather  it  it 
the  common  inheritance  of  all ;  and  although  the  ]x>wer  of 
applying  it  is  divided  among  them  in  very  unequal  measure, 
still  the  method  itself  is  in  all  of  them  the  same.  ...  If 
they  have  a  case  to  decide  upon,  they  set  out  from  the  rooat 
vivid  peTrq>tion  of  it,  and  we  see  before  our  e)**  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  whole  affair  in  all  its  phases.  It  is 
as  if  this  particular  case  was  the  starting-point  whence  the 
whole  science  was  to  be  explored.  Hence  with  them  theory 
and  practice  are  really  not  distinct :  their  theory  is  so  tho- 
roughly worked  out  ai  to  be  fit  for  immediate  application,  and 
their  practice  is  uniformly  ennobled  by  scientific  treatment. 
In  every  principle  they  sec  an  instance  of  its  apptintion  ;  la 
every  case,  the  rule  whereby  it  is  determined :  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  pass  from  the  universal  to  the  pw- 
ticolar,  and  the  particular  to  the  universal,  thetr  mastery  is 
incontestable'.' 
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Now  every  legal  opinion,  argument,  and  jodgement  chiefly 
turns  OD  the  application  of  Icnow-n  principles  or  rules  of  Uw 
to  facts ;  and  this  either  hy  way  o(  fitting  the  law  to  the  tacts 
—that  is,  of  expounding  the  nature,  meiintng,  and  limits  of 
a  principle  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  appear  to  cover  the 
facts  proved  ;  or  conversely  by  way  of  fitting  the  facts  to  the 
law,  that  is  to  say,  of  setting  fonh  the  mlc  or  principle,  as 
admitted,  and  then  of  so  stating  the  substantial  result  of  the 
facts  taken  as  a  whole,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  cue 
falls  under  this  nile  as  already  given.  In  this  process  the 
Roman  jtirists  shone  preeminent.  Bnglish  judges,  certainly 
from  no  want  of  learning  or  acumen,  but  rather  from  a  son  of 
caution,  or  from  a  traditional  reluctance  to  deliver  an  Opioioa 
going  any  further  than  may  be  ncccssarj',  have  geocntlly  been 
unwilling  to  fonnulate  principles,  preferring,  where  they 
could,  to  dilate  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
base  their  decision  [hereon;  and  the  consequence  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  prolixity  of  our  Reports,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
much  of  the  law  contained  in  them.  'I'he  lat)Our  of  reading 
tnglish  cases  is  great  in  proi>ortion  to  the  <(u.-intity  of  posi- 
tive iaw  they  embody;  and  their  philosophical  worth  not 
commensurate  with  the  genius  and  industry  bestowed  upon 
them  by  both  bar  and  bench.  The  cases,  if  one  may  so  call 
them,  which  wc  fmd  in  the  Roman  jurists  give  more  law  and 
more  real  intellectual  training  in  a  much  smaller  compa». 
1'hey  ore  often  imaginary,  invented  to  show  the  application 
of  ft  rule,  and  are  therefore  short  and  clear,  enforcing  thcii 
principle  with  a  directness  which  makes  it  easily  ap]>rehcn[i<-d 
and  remembered.  In  reading  them  we  seem  to  k-arn  better 
than  anywhere  else  how  principles  should  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  matter  of  legal  expression  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  is  scarcely  less  marked.  The  power  of  stating  a 
pTOfiositton  of  law  in  comprehensive  and  exact  terms,  wuli- 
CDough  to  covet  all  cases  conteniplaie<J  and  yet  ]>Tecise  enough 
to  exclude  cases  more  or  less  similar  to  which  tlie  rule  is  not 
intended  to  apply,  is  Tslusble  to  the  tcxt.«Tilcr  and  quite 
indispensable  to  the  fraracr  of  statutes.  Unfottunatcly  it  ts 
one  of  which  our  statute-book  bears  few  traces.     Now  the 
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legal  language  of  the  Romans  is  a  model  of  terseness,  per- 
spicuity, and  precision,  and  from  ".  study  of  it,  even  allowing 
for  tbe  diScicnce  between  the  structure  of  the  two  languages, 
the  Rngliah  dra(t;in3n  may  derive  many  valuable  suggestions. 

0\-CT  and  above  the  tjiecific  benefits  enumerated,  it  must 
be  added  that  a  study  of  the  Roman  law  would  not  merely 
tend  to  produce,  but  must  nccirssarily  precede,  any  extended 
hejdihy  intercourse  between  our  jurists  and  those  of  the  rest 
of  F.utope,  any  parlicii>ation  by  us  in  the  general  advance- 
ment of  juridical  itcience.  '  England,'  said  an  eminent  con> 
ttnental  juriH,  surveying  the  progress  made  in  his  department, 
■  England  »lce[w  for  ever ' :  and  she  sleeps  because  her 
lawyers  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  as  completely 
isolated  as  though  we  were  living  in  and  legislating  for  a 
planet  of  oui  own.  Certainly,  when  one  remembers  how  in 
other  branches  of  inquiry  each  country  depends  upon  its 
neighbours,  how  meagre  would  be  our  scholai^ip,  our  ethics, 
our  history,  our  criticism — never  to  tpeak  of  medicine  and 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  of  nature — if  in  each  of  these 
subjects  we  trusted  to  our  own  efforts  only — it  does  seem 
strange  that  in  the  matter  of  law  we  should  be  content  to 
draw  nothing  from  the  labours  of  other  nations.  As  the  facts 
law  deals  with  are  in  the  main  the  same  in  all  civiliied  coun- 
tries, and  the  substance  of  its  leading  conceptions  virtually 
identical,  there  must  clearly  be  much  for  us  to  lea^rn  from 
Other  highly  cultivated  sj'stenis,  and  it  is  only  our  ignorance 
of  the  common  legal  vocabulary  of  Europe  that  keeps  us  from 
so  learning.  The  habit,  however,  has  grown  so  strong  that 
we  do  not  even  care  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  country 
which  speaks  our  own  legal  language— the  United  Stales — 
where  many  problems  have  been  handled  hy  the  Court*  and 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  by  the  legislatures  whiirh 
are  full  of  i'^tmction  for  us '. 

This  argument,  being  directed  to  show  that  the  study  of  tbe 
Civil  Liw  will  help  to  make  English  law  more  of  a  system 
and  a  science  than  it  \:   now,  and  to  train  the  individual 
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lawyer  in  more  philosophical  habits  of  mind,  proceeds  upoa 
the  assumption  that  law  ought  to  be  a  science  and  lawyers 
philosophical.  To  prove  the  imtli  of  this  assumption  would 
involve  a  discnnion  of  the  relations  of  theot^  and  practice 
generally;  and  in  a  UnivrrKity,  at  least,  no  such  proof  will 
be  demanded.  Science,  like  wisdom,  is  justified  of  all  her 
children ;  and  those  who,  in  the  teeth  of  what  we  have  sent 
during  the  last  eight  months ',  persist  in  holdinj:  theory  to  be 
a  hindrance  lo  pnu-tice,  would,  quite  con«iiiteniiy,  rrfa«e  to 
be  convinced  by  any  such  general  considerations  as  those 
which  determine  academical  opinion.  VViihoai  cDtering, 
however,  on  this  higher  ground,  I  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion two  practical  reasons  for  desiring  to  sec  our  law  treated 
as  an  organic  and  harnioniipd  system  of  rules.  One  of  ihese^_ 
is  the  direct  gain  which  the  whole  community  would  derivt^^ 
from  a  simplification  of  it*  (orni.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which 
Fnglish  «uilut«  are  drawn,  nearly  every  amendiacnt  of  the 
law  makeH  it  more  complicated  and  obtcurc  than  it  ma 
before.  A  new  Act  «eltlom  repeals  a  preceding  Act  or  Acts 
on  the  same  subject  as  a  whole:  it  abolishes  some  of  their_ 
prorisions,  incorporates  others,  and  modifies  il>e  re»L  II 
dealing  with  a  nile  of  the  common  law,  instead  of  expnnging 
the  rule  altogether,  or  laying  down  a  new  principle  by  which' 
it  is  to  t>e  controlled,  it  usually  establishes  a  series  of  excep- 
tions in  a  mamier  so  seemingly  arbitTaiy  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  determine,  when  a  new  case  arises,  whether  or  no 
it  was  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Act.  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  of  last  session  is  an  instance  in  pmm*. 
Similarly,  rast  branches  of  our  law,  >uch  as  that  which  relates 
to  public  health  and  to  the  regulation  of  mines  and  manufac- 
tures, are  sulTered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion 
—Acts  fringed  with  derisions  piled  tqxMi  other  Acts  and  their 
decisions,  till  it  becomes  impossible,  without  a  long  and 
painful  research,  to  say  what  is  law  and  what  is  not',     lliii 
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wretched  state  of  things,  which  makes  3  resort  to  the  Courts 
far  inorc  cosily,  and  its  iKine  far  more  tincertain  than  it  need 
]ie,  though  jiartly  due  lo  exixting  parliamentary  arranjicniciits, 
is  aUo  in  )([cat  nieaiiurc  due  to  (he  want  oC  that  fcciing  fof 
the  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  the  law  which  a  scientific 
conception  of  it  would  be  certain  to  produce  in  (he  profes- 
sion. The  public,  which  feels  the  evil,  is  powerlox  to 
remedy  it;  while  thode  membeni  of  the  profemion  who  have 
the  power  are  deterred  from  the  ncce^sjiry  efforts,  not,  as  it 
commonly  supposed,  by  the  mean  notion  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  keep  their  art  a  mystery,  but  partly  hy  Ions  habit, 
which  has  made  them  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  order, 
partly  by  the  want  of  that  scientific  Irainiu};  on  which  the 
success  of  amending  legislation  depeniU. 

'Ilic  second  benefit  i*  the  reflex  effect  upon  the  legal  pro> 
fession  of  a  higher  conception  of  the  studies  to  which  tt  de- 
votes iis  labouR.  The  complaint  is  often  beard  that  men 
of  literary  culture  and  polished  ta&te  rise  more  seldom  than 
formerly  to  the  highest  places  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench ; 
that  it  is  now  private  connexions  rather  than  the  finer  gifts  of 
intellect  and  character  which  open  the  path  to  professional 
success.  If  thix  lie  so,  it  is  surely  in  great  measure  because 
our  system  of  legal  education  gives  loo  little  scope  to  these 
nobler  <iualitics,  and  turns  them  to  no  account  in  directing 
the  studies  of  the  aspirant.  The  life  of  3  lawyer,  ledioni 
anu  distasteful  in  some  of  iu  detaiU,  would  be  more  enjoy- 
able if  his  occupation  called  out,  at  it  ought  to  do,  the  high- 
est faculties  of  hh  mind  ;  and  ihc  lone  of  the  profession, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  lie  threatened  here  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  have  begun  lo  threaten  it  elsewhere ',  will  be  best 
maintained  in  purity  by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject 
it  deals  with  as  a  department  of  philosophical  inquiry.     It  is 


the  oRicE  ol  the  drlUmFiiiiirT  Countcl  ■  Irtr  yrmn  iko.  M*n]P  Bill*,  bowcier. 
tnclu^JniE  %i\  ibonr  E>rt>tjK'ii  iii  ''f  pHT4ir  mrmhvn,  iln  nai  pan  Uirou^h  thb  crJCcr. 
MtiA  even  thcnc  whkli  cunicfium  ii  mudcr  Inpciiiit  vi  form  inlhtir  p^fHkcv  Uirmiffb 
t^rli>n«nt.  Sinct  i»n.  tnuiti  hat  beta  done  In  the  wny  oi  ctmiDlliliting  the  3u- 
tute  i*m.    Srt  EMay  XIV,  ••//. 

■  The  trietraet  mi  to  the  nndalt  whlth  hiLd  rccenilr  uiMU  in  leine  o(  the 
5uir  CnuiU  In  ibe  United  Suta.  Tbcas  hiT*  new  (■««■)  been  tlmon  enllret)F 
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M.-arcely  possible  that  a  corrupt  admit 
coexist  with  an  enthusiasm  (or  the  I 
cleganc«  of  law  Eut  a  science,  such  u  i 
jurists  of  Komc. 

I  am  sensible  that  in  thi^  enumcrati 
the  study  wc  ha^x:  been  consi<lennK,  1 1 
into  the  common  error  of  those  who  1 
ihein,  try  to  bring  more  out  of  it  than 
rcct  «uch  a  mistake,  let  it  be  frankl] 
law,  though  indispensable  to  the  phi 
90  to  the  practitioner ;  and  that  no  kn 
up  to  him  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  li 
ceded  that  it  is  not  a  subject  ever  lik* 
among  those  which  awaken  the  anloui 
It  wants  that  charm  of  incomplcicncst 
bilitics  of  discovery,  which  fascinate 
nature.  It  does  not,  like  meiaphysi< 
with  the  most  siimuluiinj;  problems  o 
can  it,  like  historj-,  daz/le  the  imagin 
tions,  by  lea<Iin^  uk  through  a  long  gi 
and  characters.  Vet  the  study  is  one 
isfics  ns  well  as  instructs;  for  it  is  a 
healthiest  way,  theoretical  and  pract 
'iophical  in  its  methods,  yet  never  q 
of  reality.  Its  materials  arc  conlai: 
men,  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  wi 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  brillianci 
genius.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  peri 
range  of  human  effort  presents  of  thi 
of  abstract  principles  to  the  complex  I 
To  quote  once  more  from  the  moxt  fai 
— '  The  study  of  law,'  «i)-s  Sax-igny, ' 
posed  to  a  double  danger:  that  of 
unto  the  empty  abstractions  of  -  fan< 
that  of  sinking  through  practice  into 
handicraft.  Roman  law,  if  we  u>e  i! 
tain  remedy  against  both  dangers.  I 
ground  of  a  living  reality;  it  binds 
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the  one  xid«  to  a  ma^iliccnt  past,  on  the  other,  lo  the  legal 
life  of  existing  forcii;n  nations,  with  whom  we  are  thereby 
brought  into  a  conoexioii  wholesome  both  for  them  and  for 
ourselves'.' 

—  Cl..m4{«iT    mij<»nm    Kjttiiff^ii    thng^    flagsii-al    aOd    historical 

ral  eilucatioi),  and  those 
I  I  the  first  stage  of  at-tive 

en  from  the  one  lo  the 

0  account  in  the  latter 
former  has  {{iven  them. 

1  why  the  University  of 
i  and  promote  the  study, 
,  Kvcn  more  important 
y  in  education,  is  the 
ig  with  every  depattment 
'cstigating  its  principles 
>hi  losophiral  coherence. 
fe  and  the  pressure  of  its 
at  which  is  universal  and 
ire  pursuing  as  a  trade  is 
s  such,  its  greatness  and 
far  from  us,  but  we  catch 
}f  tho^e  who  continue  in 

its  worth,  the  most  con- 

it  life  only,  and  look  on 

something  which  belongs 

le  University  is  appointed 

present,  in  which  things 

les  them  with  a  mellower 

slant  rccuncnre  to  theory 

itW  as  ethically  there  is 

which  may  not  and  ought 

*  domain  of  Philosophy, 

S,  see*  more  clearly  that 

^  e  lca'»l.      In  undertaking, 

f~        inereiore,  noi  ouiy  to  cuuuiic  ■»  .uc  ordinary  liberal  studies, 

I  but  also  to  deal  in  a  broad  and  lofty  spirit  with  such  large 

^^B  1  PnluctoiroL  lii.  oi  Vlic  Sjnltm  Ja  Anlignt  r»miii^m  Xntf. 
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scxFc^ly  possible  Uut  a  i»rrapt  adminUtntion  of  justice  can 
coexist  with  an  entbusiasm  (or  the  abstract  propriety  and 
elegance  of  law  as  a  science,  such  as  existe>(l  omoDg  the  great 
jurists  of  Route. 

I  am  lemiblc  that  tn  thit  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of 
the  stuiJy  we  liat-e  been  considering,  1  ina<r  probably  be  falling 
into  the  common  error  of  those  who  having  a  theme  allotted 
them,  try  to  bring  more  out  of  it  than  there  is  in  it.  To  oot- 
rect  such  a  mistake,  let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  Komao 
law,  though  indiiipensable  to  tlte  philosophical  jurist,  is  not 
so  to  the  pmctitioner ;  and  that  no  knowlcdt;e  of  it  can  make 
up  to  him  for  the  neglect  of  his  ovm  law.  I-et  it  also  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  not  a  subject  ever  likely  to  hold  n  front  rank 
among  those  which  awaken  ihe  ardour  of  our  academic  youth. 
It  wants  that  charm  of  incompleteness,  of  unexhausted  poeti> 
bilities  of  discoi<ery,  which  fascinates  OS  tn  the  sciences  of 
nature.  It  does  not,  like  metai>hyiiicx,  set  us  face  to  faee 
with  the  moMt  stimulating  problems  of  thought  and  life;  not 
can  it,  like  history,  daule  the  imagination  and  stir  the  emo- 
tions, by  leading  us  through  a  long  gallery  of  striking  scenes 
and  characters.  Vet  the  stu<ly  is  one  which  pleases  and  sat- 
iaiiesaa  well  as  instructs;  for  it  is  at  once,  and  that  in  the 
healthiest  way,  theoretical  and  practical,  excellently  philo- 
sophical in  its  methods,  yet  never  quitting  the  firm  ground 
of  reality.  Its  materials  are  contained  in  the  u-rilings  of 
men,  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  whose  ethical  tone  were 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  brilliance  of  their  constructive 
genius.  It  is  perhaps  (he  most  perfect  example  which  the 
range  of  human  effort  presents  of  the  application  of  a  body 
of  abstract  principles  lo  the  complex  factit  of  life  and  society. 
To  quote  once  more  from  the  most  famous  of  modem  jurists  ■ 
— '  The  study  of  Law,'  says  Savigny, '  is  of  its  very  luttiirc  ex- 
posed to  a  double  danger;  that  of  soaring  through  theory 
unto  the  empty  at»traclions  of  '  fancied  Uw  of  nature,  and 
that  of  sinking  through  practice  into  a  soulless  unsatisfying 
handicraft.  Roman  law,  if  we  use  ti  aright,  provides  a  rer- 
tain  remedy  against  both  dangers.  It  holds  us  fast  upon  the 
ground  of  a  living  reality;  it  binds  our  juristic  thought  on 
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the  one  side  to  a  magniiiccnt  past,  on  the  other,  to  the  Icgat 
life  of  existing  forcij;n  nations,  with  whom  we  arc  thereby 
brought  into  a  connexion  whoksoine  both  (or  them  and  for 
ounelves  '.* 

Standing  midway  between  those  classir^l  and  historical 
stttdies  which  belong  to  a  general  liberal  education,  and  those 
purely  profcssjoiutl  studies  which  form  the  (irsl  stage  od  active 
life,  it  is  especially  fitted  to  lead  men  (torn  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  ihuw  them  how  to  turn  to  account  in  the  latter 
the  ideas  and  rapacities  which  the  former  has  given  them. 
But  although  this  is  a  strong  reason  why  the  V'nivcr^ity  of 
Oxford  should  underialcc  to  recogniw  and  promote  the  study, 
it  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason.  Kvcn  more  important 
than  the  (unction  of  an  University  in  education,  is  the 
Kcarcely  separable  function  of  dealing  with  every  department 
of  human  activity  in  the  abstract,  investigating  its  principles 
and  developing  its  rules  in  their  philosophical  coherence. 
We  are  all  too  apt,  in  the  hurry  of  life  and  the  pressure  of  its 
trivial  necessities,  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  universal  and 
permanent — to  forget  that  what  we  are  punning  ax  a  trade  is 
the  subject  o(  a  science,  and  has,  as  such,  its  greatness  and 
its  perfectibility.  The  ideal  is  not  far  fnim  us,  but  we  catch 
only  transient  glimpses  of  it;  and  of  those  who  continue  in 
maturcr  life  to  cherish  the  belief  in  its  worth,  the  most  con- 
ceive of  it  in  relation  to  their  inner  life  only,  and  look  on 
their  action  in  the  world  without  a*  something  which  Iielonjts 
to  anolher  and  a  meaner  sphere.  The  University  is  appointed 
to  correct  (his  failing — to  link  the  present,  in  which  things 
seem  petty,  to  the  past  which  clothes  them  with  a  mellower 
light — to  ennoble  practice  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  theory 
— to  show  that  intellectually  as  well  as  <.thically  there  is 
nothing  common  or  vulgar,  nothing  which  may  not  and  ought 
not  lo  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  I'hilosophy, 
who,  the  more  perfect  she  becomes,  see?  more  clearly  that 
which  is  great  in  that  which  is  the  least.  In  undertaking, 
therefore,  not  only  to  educate  in  the  ordinary  liberal  studies, 
but  al«o  to  deal   in  a  broad  and  lofty  spirit  with  such  large 
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I»actica1  topics  as  this  of  Uw,  the  English  Univenities  will 
in  a  new  way  justify  their  possessioD  of  that  wealth  and  ex- 
ternal splcndoor  which  they  alone  out  of  the  great  mediaeval 
sisterhood  have  been  privileged  to  retain.  They  will  asso- 
ciate themselves  more  closely  with  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
confinn  the  reverence  with  which  it  still  regards  them;  nor 
is  it  idle  to  add  that  in  thos  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
activity,  they  will  be  closely  following  and  worthily  main- 
taining  the  traditions  of  their  glorious  past. 


XVIII 

VALEDICTORY  LECTURE^ 

LEGAL  STUDIES  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 


TWektv-thrce  years  have  passed  since  I  enlered  on  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  in  this  Univentty :  and 
to-day,  in  obetlience  to  precedents  of  high  authority,  I  come 
to  *3y  some  i>ariing  words  suggested  hy  the  orpcricncc  of 
those  year*.  'Ihcy  have  been  years  full  of  experience  for  us 
all :  and  it  may  be  not  unprofitable  that  1  should  note  tlie 
changes  they  have  brought  and  endeavour  to  «Ktiinate  the  poid- 
tion  which  legal  studies,  and  especially  the  study  of  tlie  Civil 
Law,  have  now  reached  in  the  University  and  in  the  country. 

Those  changes  have  1>een  many  and  momentous.  Since 
1870  the  LInivergily  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  its 
undergraduates  and  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  its 
teachers.  It  draws  students  much  more  largely  from  the  less 
wealthy  classes  of  the  people.  A  new  college  has  been 
founded,  and  risen  (o  prosperity  :  an  old  one  has  been  rc- 
founded  and  enlarged.  Two  colleges  for  women  have 
spning  up  and  taken  firm  root.  Tlieological  tests  have  been 
abolished  :  persons  not  belonging  10  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established  have  begun  to  report  frccty  to  Uxfoid  : 
two  theological  faculties  belonging  to  uneslablished  religious 
bodies  have  come  to  dwell  in  her  mifbt,  and  have  received 
a  courteous  welcome.     Nor  have  any  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
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sequences  predicted  as  likely  to  follow  from  the  vImiMion  of 
NonconformiKis  been  actually  experienced,  for  there  has  been 
X  dimiDution  of  theological  controversy,  a  growing  sense  o( 
friendlincsa  and  sympathy  among  Christians,  a  more  assured 
peace  in  the  minds  of  our  students. 

The  examination  Kyxtem  has  been  remodelled,  with  a 
regrettable  but  [Krhaiw  inevitable  increase  of  complexity,  m 
well  as  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  new  ttudies.  The  Uni- 
vcraity  and  the  Colleges  have  been  dealt  with  by  Partiamenl 
and  by  an  Executive  Coiuroiuion:  and  the  serious  come- 
qucnt  evils  have  been  not  wholly  uncompensated  by  gains. 
Oxford  has  undertaken  mnny  new  kind^  of  work.  She  pro- 
vides University  Kiuiminalions  for  Women,  and  sends  zealous 
young  lecturers  everywhere  through  England  to  bring  teaching 
of  an  academic  type  within  the  rejw:h  of  the  people. 

As  regards  I.aw,  while  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Ijw 

has  become  a  true  distinction  by  the  requirement  of  a  thesis 

of  sulHiantial  merit  instead  of  the  former  purely  formal  excr- 

t    cise,  tlie  It.C.ln  examination  (theretofore  scarcely  serious) 

^    was  made  byastatute  of  1873  a  reality :  the  standard  both  of 

I    honours  and  of  the  pass  degree  has  steadily  risen,  and  this 

rise  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  caodidaics. 

That  examination  is  probably  now,  I  do  not  say  the  rao»t 

severe  test  of  legal  attainments,  Init  the  best  arranged  and 

most  practically  useful  law  examination  in  lingland.     In  the 

J  years  preceding  1S70  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  or 

( three  entrants  for  this  examination,  almost  abstmlly  easy  as 

it  then  was,     ITicrc  are  now  usually  upwards  of  tw'enty  and 

sometimes  twenty-five.     Similarly  the  number  of  candidates 

in  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  by  which  candidates  can 

obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.,  has  grown  and  the  quali^  of  the 

work  hiLi  improved. 

In  1868  there  were  only  three  Chairs  In  the  Faculty  of  Law: 
those  of  Civil  Ijiw,  Common  law,  and  International  Law, 
besides  the  temporary  Vinerian  Readerships  and  of  these 
that  of  Common  Law  was  virtually  in  abeyance.  In  1870  tlie 
work  of  the  Corpus  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence  began  with 
the  lectures  of  an  illtistrious  writer  whose  fame  two  Unireni- 
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ties  dispute,  for  il  Cambridge  reared  him,  Oxford  gave  him 
the  occa^iion  for  teaching.  Sir  ilenry  M;tine.  Id  i8;8  the 
Keadership  in  Indian  Law,  and  in  iS8i  that  in  Roman  Law, 
wm  founded  and  the  opportunity  taken  of  placing  in  it  the 
teal  and  learning  of  a  German  civilian — Dr.  Erwin  (inicbei 
— whose  lectures  have  proved  mo«t  helpful.  In  iSSj  the 
Vinerian  Chair  of  Common  \xvt  became  (as  we  trust  it  will 
ever  conlimie)  a  working  chair  by  (he  rhoicc  of  another  dis- 
tinguished man  whose  powers,  always  admired  by  his  friends, 
arc  now  recognized  over  the  English-speaking  world,  and  to 
whom  belongs  the  rare  honour  of  having  devoted  those  powcn 
to  the  service  of  his  political  allies  in  a  great  and  burning 
controversy  without  impairing  the  respect  which  all  partie* 
(eel  for  the  depth  and  souiiuness  of  his  constitutional  lore. 

Thus  there  arc  now  seven  working  professorships:  and  to 
these  we  must  add,  in  estimating  the  teaching  force  which 
the  Univereity  possesses,  the  lectures  of  another  distinguished 
writer  who  may  be  reckoned  as  virtually  a  law  professor — the 
Warden  of  All  Souls :  and  of  more  than  ten  College  lecturers, 
who  serve  the  Univeriity  as  well  as  their  respective  CollegeK, 
with  recognized  efhcicncy. 

Thus,  upon  a  review  of  recent  years,  we  may  say  that  as  the 
whole  University  has  grown  and  expanded,  so  has  alio  this 
side  of  her  activity,  and  that  which  was  once  a  dj>'  rivei-lwl, 
or  presented,  like  a  South  African  river,  only  a  few  scattered 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  has  now  become  a  wide  and  fertiliz- 
ing stream. 

That  serious  deficiencies  exist  I  am  well  an-arc:  I  shall 
presently  advert  to  ihem  and  to  the  ste[H  that  may  be  taken 
to  remove  (hem.  For  the  moment,  however,  !  am  noting 
progress  actually  made  and  gains  actually  secured.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  assured  position  which  the  study 
of  the  Roman  L^w  now  enjoys. 

Though  this  was  the  first  subject  recorded  to  have  been 
taught  in  Oxford,  for  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Uni- 
veisity  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentence  '  Ma^ister  Vacarius  in 
Oxeocfordia  legem  {s(.  Romanam)  docuit,'  and  though  from 
his  time  (the  reign  of  King  Stephen)  down  till  the  seven- 
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tecDth  centur)-  it  held  a  rank  second  o 
it  h.i<l  within  the  taxt  htindret)  jrean  t 
Uoivcreity,  and  this  chair,  founded  1 
1546,  and  occupied  in  the  time  of  Ki 
Oentili,  had  become  a  sincciiic.  A  U 
continued  to  be  given,  but  they  carric 
ledge.  The  rcvivat  begins  with  the  m 
examination  (albeit  a  very  slight  one) 
ciwM  for  the  degree  of  K,<M-.,  and 
the  Law  and  Modem  History  School 
of  Justinian  were  made  a  subject  0 
School  was  in  1S71  divided  into  the 
>  Modem  Hintory  and  o(  l^iw,  in  the 
l*w  received  a  more  important  pliKX 
there  was  scarcely  any  teaching,  and 
the  colleges  was  confined  to  conimei 
book  required  for  the  examination. 
tfie  Digest ;  no  one  had  treated  the 
Thia  was  part  o(  that  remarkable  isc 
the  general  current  of  F.uropean  legi 
which  wasi  due  partly  to  ihc  resistaiK 
of  the  Canon  \aw,  firet  of  the  baioni 
tory,  and  again  of  the  Parliament  und 
the  great  religious  breach  of  the  sixl 
tlon  once  politically  fortunate,  for  it 
free  spirit  of  the  common  law,  but  in 
dangers  have  vanished,  a  rimimstan 
removed.  Among  the  modes  of  remo 
Civil  Law  is  not  the  least  important 
be  deemed  to  have  struck  here  in  Ox 
lOots.  Both  in  our  examinations  and 
a  plai:e  equal  in  dignity  to  English  L 
Barrower  compos*.  It  attracts  in  (nil; 
interest  of  the  more  tnteiligcnt  amoi 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  excell 
in  the  future  will  largely  depend  up 
a  nuiin  element  in  l>ath  tenrhin;(,'  and  1 
Its  practical  utility  to  the  Ki^list 
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poiDti  on  which  jrou  may  expect  the  results  of  my  experience 
to  be  ntated  ;  for  it  is  a  point  upon  which  allcntion  must  be 
constantly  fixed,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  it 
amid  the  din  and  dust  of  forensic  practice  in  London  no  less 
than  in  the  cloistered  netdu.sion  of  Oxford. 

In  the  Inaugural  lecture  which  1  delivered  herein  iSyi, 
an  attempt  wa«  made  to  treat  (his  subject.  It  was  thctc 
pointed  out  that  Ihc  utilities  of  the  Civil  l^w  to  Englishmen 
might  be  reduced  to  tluee  heads.  One  was  its  connexion 
Britb  the  main  stream  of  the  world'x  history  from  the  time  of 
Fyrrhus,  the  first  formidable  antagonist  from  non-Italian  soil 
whom  Kotnc  overthrew,  to  th^t  of  Muhamad.  by  whose  first 
successors  the  East  was  torn  from  her  grasp;  and  its  influ- 
ence, less  conspicuous,  but  still  considerable,  upon  the  growth 
of  opinion  and  the  det'elopment  of  inxlitutionx  evcT«incc. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which,  since  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  historian  than  the  lawyer,  I  shall  not  pursue  further 
to-day,  though  subsequent  reficction  leads  me  to  believe  that 
tta  importance  c^n  hardly  be  overrated.  1'he  «et»nd  utility 
WU  to  be  fotmd  in  the  fact  that  Roman  l.aw  is  the  substratum 
of  some  branches  of  English  I  »w,  directly  of  the  law  admini- 
stered in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  indirectly  of  a  good  deal  administered 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  in  the  further  fact  that  it  is  Ibe 
actual  law  of  some  of  our  colonics  from  which  appeals  <-omc 
to  the  Privy  Council,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  law  of 
Scotland  whence  npjieals  come  to  the  House  of  t'Ords,  and  in 
the  command  which  it  gives  of  the  law  of  modem  continental 
Europe,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  systems  that  prevail  in  all 
those  countries,  and  its  knowledge  it  a  sort  of  master-key  to 
each  and  every  of  them.  These  circumstances— «o  1  then 
argued — make  it  practically  serviceable  to  the  practitioner, 
and  justify  a  man  bent  on  profcfisianal  sucrcss  in  devoting 
\t  some  time  to  its  study.  The  third  utility  was  to  be  found  in 
its  educational  value,  as  forming  the  mind  and  training  the 
aptitudes  of  the  student  devoting  himself  either  to  the  theory 
or  the  ]>rai-tice  of  English  Law.  On  these  latter  two  of  the 
afcovc-mentionefl  three  poiittt  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words. 
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An  observation  extending  over  iwcniy-two  j-eare  leads  me 
lo  lay  less  weight  than  I  laid  in  1871  on  the  direct  proles- 
sional  gnin,  in  the  way  of  securin};  ptartice  ut  the  bar,  lo  be 
expected  from  a  knowledge  of  Roman  Ijlw.  Sometimes  no 
doubt  A  mitn  ma.y  fin*]  stirh  knntvkdgc  directly  helpful  in 
writing  opinions  (especially  if  points  of  Scotch  or  French  ot 
(ieniuin  or  Roman  Dutch  law  arise),  or  in  aT;guing  before 
a  CourL  Once  in  addressing  the  Hcvse  of  Lords  in  a  Scotch 
Appeal  I  dincoveted  a  pretext  foi  quolinx  the  Digest,  which 
that  augunl  liody  retcived  with  grave  ap[)roval,  as  not  unbefit- 
ting the  large  survey  they  are  nx>nt  to  take  of  every  matter 
that  comes  before  thcin.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare 
inordinary  practice.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  dilate  ujwn 
this  aspect  of  the  <iueiiiion,  for  a  Unit-ctsity  is  the  la.1t  place 
in  which  the  worth  of  knowledge  ought  to  tie  measured  by  ill 
merely  gainful  utility,  or  where  our  xtuilioiut  )-outh  ought  to 
be  led  to  set  their  hearts  upon  immediate  practical  success. 
Still,  if  one  is  asked  to  deal  with  the  point  upon  a  hard  utili- 
tarian basis,  1  cannot  allege  that  the  advantage  lo  be  expected 
from  the  possesion  of  this  zc(|uirenieDt  does  much  more  than 
counterbalance  the  impression  which  stilt  prevails  in  the 
'  other  branch  of  the  prof c<.-« ton, '  that  it  is  a  little  uncanny 
for  a  barrister  to  be  known  for  anything  except  his  knowledge 
of  the  l^nglish  I,aw.  'iliings  might  fall  out  differently  for 
the  young  civilian  to  whom  a  judicious  firm  of  solicitors 
vouchsafed  a  chance  of  getting  into  Canadian  Appeal  busi- 
ness or  Admiralty  business.  But  in  such  a  world  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  more  particularly  at  the  bar,  one  cannot  await 
chances  or  shape  one's  course  with  a  view  to  them;  one  oiiist 
seiie  those  that  come  and  float  onwards  with  the  tide,  llie 
ambitious  junior  may  desire  to  be  employed  in  subtle  ques- 
tions ol  insurance  or  company  law,  but  if  briefs  are  offered 
him  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  even  in  the  Divorce  Court,  he  will 
prol>ably  deem  it  wise  to  accept  them,  and  to  wait  till  his 
position  is  assured  before  he  begins  to  pick  and  choose  among 
the  business  which  clients  sei>d.  In  the  long  run,  do  doubt, 
a  man  who  knowE  Roman  Law  will  find  many  cases  in  which, 
when  he  has  attained  a  front  rank  in  the  prt>fe3sio«,  he  can 
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profit  by  that  knowledge.  But  the  main  thing  for  tlie  prac- 
titiooer  is  to  get  a  start ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  any  one 
will  get  this  start  sooner  by  being  la  good  a  civilian  ax 
Oxford  can  make  him. 

This  may  be  de«raed  a  somewhat  sordid  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter; so  let  me  hasten  to  correct  any  possible  mi»ipprehen> 
sion  by  adding  that  as  respects  the  third  head  of  utility — that 
of  the  benefit  to  a  student's  mind  whirb  training  in  Roman 
Lav  gives,  1  can  dwell  upon  it  with  a  confidence  dcc-pened 
by  the  experience  of  every  year.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispa- 
rage the  law  of  England  as  it  was  disparaged  by  the  eager 
reformers  of  seventy  or  even  of  fifty  years  ago,  impatient  of 
the  delects,  many  of  them  removed  since  their  days,  which 
then  marred  its  noble  proportions.  It  is  a  system  worthy  o( 
all  admiration  for  its  humane  spirit,  for  the  sense  of  civic 
equality  and  peraonal  freedom  which  pervades  it,  for  its  elas- 
tic power  of  adapting  its  provisions  to  the  needs  of  the  great 
communities  that  live  by  it,  not  here  only  but  beyond  th« 
Atlantic  and  beneath  the  Southern  Crosit.  Its  faults  lie  not 
in  its  substance  but  in  the  form  which  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  its  growth  have  given  to  it.  tt  is  a  system  ex- 
tremely hard  lo  expound  and  hard  to  master.  So  vast  is  it 
and  so  complicated,  so  much  are  its  leading  principles  ob- 
scured by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  stated,  scattered 
here  and  there  through  coxes  rejiorted  In  a  dironolo^ica! 
order,  which  is  the  perfection  of  disonlcr,  so  much  have 
many  of  its  main  doctrines  been  cnt  across  and  (so  to  speak) 
dislocated  b)-  modem  Statutes,  that  it  presents  itself  to  the 
learner  as  a  most  arduous  study,  a  study  indeed  which  only 
a  few  carry  so  far  as  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
Ixxly  of  our  working  niles.  Roman  I^w,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  only  simpler,  since  it  wants  those  difference*  between 
real  and  personal  property,  and  between  legal  and  wjuitable 
rights  to  which  so  much  of  our  F.nylish  complexity  is  due, 
but  more  limited  in  its  range,  large  modem  departments,  like 
those  of  company  law  and  insurance  law  and  negotiable  in- 
struments, being  absent.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  the  whole 
of  whi<-h  the  student  can  more  easily  bring  under  bis  eye. 
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seeing  the  various  puts  in  thcM 
Wbat  isof  still  higher  Import,  the 
cal  and  cofaeieai.  Each  part  not  a 
organic  relation  with  e\-ery  other  ]M 
in  which  ire  pouen  it  are  ct  mt 
than  the  ^jIgliIb  1mm  RepoTtH  of  Ui 
and  not  a  two- hundredth  part  ^H 
Reports.  *" 

l.ess  than  otK-foorth  of  these  wri 
consequence,  for  ihc  remainder,  th 
cally,  deal  with  matters  not  «iignilicd 
But  the  fraction  which  still  <-oncem 
sihle  merit.  In  it  one  may  find  i 
almost  every  principle  and  gcnenl  I 
a  jurist  has  to  deal.  I'he  legal  o 
thOK  upon  which  all  subseqneDt  I 
nearly  all  of  them  find  their  place 
they  haw  Iar]ge1y  contributed  to  nid 
lext-hookH  deserve  s]>eeial  mention. 
■S  a  model  of  vigorom  [irenxion  ani 
treatiie  to  which  we  have  itothing  t 
of  the  Hmpcror  Justinian,  contaii 
a  number  of  the  most  eminent  legal 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  i 
the  ooncine,  delicate,  and  pbitoMph 
pics  are  set  forth  and  points  of  dcta 
tents  are  philosophical,  not  in  the 
but  in  the  firm  grasp  of  principles,  i 
with  which  every  principle  is  applii 
ter  conform  to  the  three  canonx  of 
be  definite,  seli^^ronsistent,  and  cl 
practical  needs  of  society.  No  sttu 
put  a  fine  edge  upon  the  mind,  or  I 
clear  lo^cal  thinking. 

In  England  wc  have  nothing  all 
study  of  r^ase  law  may  be  made,  : 
made  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  lei 
Langdetl,  of  the  Harvard  Univcnil 
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trainiDg  in  subtlety  and  exactness  »s  the  Rom&Q  Law  or 
indeed  as  the  scholastic  logic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  im* 
mcnsc  bulk  of  our  cases  makes  it  ditiicult  to  pursue  such  ■ 
method  over  the  whole  Ticld  which  a  learner  oufiht  to  cover. 
letei,'  »oine  one  may  nay,  '  even  if  the  merits 
the  Kotniui  system  he  admitted,  it  is  not  our 
F.ngliih  system,  and  you  arc  doubling  the  learner's  labour. 
Why  should  he  add  to  the  time  and  toil  that  the  study  of 
English  Law  needs,  the  time  and  toil,  les*  though  it  l>e, 
needed  for  tnasierinf;  the  Roman  ?  Why  attempt  both,  when 
ooe  alone  is,  on  your  own  showing,  so  arduous  f  ' 

The  answer  is  that  the  Iramer  will  make  quite  as  rapid 
progress  with  KngHsh  Ijiw  if  he  has  begun  with  Roman  as  if 
he  proceeds  to  bteak  his  teeth  from  the  first  upon  the  hard 
nuts  of  our  own  system.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  ventured  to 
say  this  here  and  1  vctitnre  now  to  rejieat  it  with  fuller  con- 
fidence. Two  men  of  et\\a\  ability  arul  diligence  start  to- 
gether after  taking  their  B.. A.  degree.  One  gives  a  year  to 
Roman  Ijiw  and  the  two  next  to  linglish.  The  other  devotes 
to  English  the  whole  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
years  the  first  will  know  as  much  English  l-aw  as  the  .lecond. 
He  may  not  have  covered  so  much  groimd  or  got  on  his  tongue 
the  names  of  so  many  cascx,  but  he  will  know  what  he  does 
know — nor  will  it  be  much  ie.is  in  (|unntity — more  thoroughly 
and  rationally.  The  explanation  is  twofold.  In  learning 
Roman  l-aw,  one  Icams  the  elements  of  law  in  general,  and 
therefore  of  English  l^w  also,  these  cicmcnis  being  more 
easily  learnt  from  Roman  sources,  than  they  could  be  in  the 
form  they  have  taken  among  ourselves.  And,  sec-ondly,  in 
learning  Roiruin  Ijw  one  obtains  a  means  of  testing  one's 
comprehension  of  the  real  meaning  of  English  terms  and  the 
nanire  and  compass  of  English  ndcs.  which  deepens  and 
stTcnglhens  the  learner's  hold  upon  his  krwwiedgc.  The 
main  difficulty  which  l>eseti  students  till  they  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  actual  prM;tice  is  to  turn  into  the  concrete  the 
rules  they  have  learnt  in  the  abstrart,  or  as  a  Roman  lawyer 
«ays.  /^«  uirr  non  est  Vfrt<a  rarum  tenere  sf<i  rim  atgu* 
p^lestaUm.    The  study  of  reported  cases  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
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grasping  the  practical  applicatioD  of  rales,  but  ca>e»  are  com- 
plicated by  inany  :3elail9  extraneous  to  the  phnciplc.  \Vh«n, 
howevei,  z  nnn  hus  so  roastcrcd  the  inaiD  outlines  of  Roaun 
t^was  to  be  fimi  liar  with  its  cxinceptions  and  understaod  the 
application  of  itr,  leading  rulct,  he  is  nnttmllj  zad  almost 
neceft&aiity  led  in  his  study  of  Knglish  'jiwto  comjiare  the 
conceptions  and  rules  he  finds  there.  H.H  text-book  tell* 
him,  for  instance,  that  the  English  ntlc  regarding  the  passing 
of  the  on-nership  of  an  object  sold.  Is  such  and  such.  What 
is  (he  Koman  rule  ?  H  the  two  rule*  a^ee,  he  remembetn 
the  English  better.  If  ihey  varj-,  he  it  led  to  tak  why ;  and 
he  obuins  a  justcr  view  of  the  origin,  bearings,  and  range  of 
the  English  rule  from  perceiving  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
Roman.  If  any  one  thinks  there  is  a  risV  of  his  confounding 
the  two,  and  becoming  muddled  between  them,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  never  knowTi  this  happen,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  in  dealing  with  Roman  I.aw  one  thinks  in  l^tin — a 
good  thing  to  do — and  expresses  in  its  technical  terms  the 
result  one  arrives  at.  On  the  contrary,  the  student  gets  a 
clearer  and  sharper  view  of  the  ({rounds  of  every  doctrine, 
and  of  its  precise  comiiatK,  than  he  coold  get  from  stadying 
either  xyxtem  by  itxcK.  It  is  a,^  when  in  studying  a  foreign 
language  one  translates  constantly  backwards  and  foro-anb 
into  one's  own,  and  obtains  thereby  both  a  finer  perception 
of  the  idioms  of  both,  and  a  more  exact  comprehension  of 
the  substantial  meaning  of  cverv  sentence  that  is  so  trans* 
lated. 

1  may  be  reminded  that  the  advantage  here  claimed  does 
not  apply  to  all  departments  of  Roman  Law  alike,  but  to 
those  only  which  cover  the  sam?  field  as  our  own  Law.  The 
remark  is  tri'e.  and  draws  with  it  a  practical  lesson.  The 
subject  has  two  aspects.  Besides  its  intrinsic  scientific  Inter- 
est as  a  vast  and  harmonious  symcm,  it  hiw  a  historical  aspect 
for  the  scholar  and  the  student  of  institutions :  it  has  a  prac- 
tical or  professional  aspect  for  the  lawj-cr.  Different  parts 
of  it  arc  especially  interesting  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 
Much  of  the  law  of  penons,  of  crimes,  and  of  pror^dtire, 
while  it  engages  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar  or  historian,  is 
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too  remote  from  motletn  conditions  oC  life  to  attract,  or  to 
profit,  the  jutiat  oi  lo-day.  HTwt  he  will  chiefly  value  irc 
the  patts  that  ileal  with  the  law  of  ]'TUi>erty,  including  Inhcn- 
t%nce  (though  even  in  this  there  is  a  good  deal  who»e  In- 
terest is  now  merely  historical)  and  of  Obligations,  together 
with  some  parts  of  the  law  of  persons,  such  as  marriage  and 
guardianship.  These  are  the  parts  on  which  the  teacher 
should  here  in  England  expend  his  elTorts,  (or  it  is  in  these 
that  the  comparison  with  Rnglish  Law  is  chiefly  initructive. 
He  should  lead  the  student  along  a  path  from  which  the  pa 
rallcl  territories  of  English  l^w  arc  in  (nil  view,  and  carry 
him  constantly  to  and  fro  across  the  border.  So  if  1  may.  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  transgress  a  Koroan  rule,  give  a  legacy 
to  an  uncertain  \ienoTi.  I  wilt  beijueath  lu  my  successor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  this  maxim  as  the  best  practical  re«iilt  of  my 
cspcricncc — that  Roman  Law  must  always  be  so  taught  as  to 
be  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  constant  relation  with 
English  Law,  since  it  will  thereby  become  not  only  more 
helpful  but  more  enjoyable  to  both  learner  and  teacher.  It 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  practical  working  system,  full  of 
life,  not  only  because  it  is  preser\'ed  to  us  in  lifelike  detail, 
but  also  because  it  is  still  actually  in  force  as  the  operative 
law  of  some  countries,  full  therefore  of  direct  instruction 
and  suggestion  (or  ourselves,  capable  of  being  used  to  enlarge 
English  conceptions  or  indicate  useful  modifications  of  Eng- 
lish rule*. 

In  discoursing  on  it,  if  I  may  in  this  expiring  nvan  song 
refer  to  my  own  experience,  I  have  usually  parsed  by  what 
may  be  called  iu  anliquaiian  aspects,  not  from  any  want  of 
interest  in  them,  but  liecause  the  object  of  quickening  the 
interest  and  training  the  intellect  of  the  mpitia  legum  iut'tntus 
seemed  more  urgent.  It  has  been  roiher  in  the  public  lec> 
(urcs  delivered  from  time  to  time  before  the  Unirereily,  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  and  illustrate  the  wider  his- 
torical relations  of  the  law  of  Rome,  and  to  connect  it,  some- 
times in  the  letter,  sometimes  in  the  spirit,  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  abstract  jurisprudence,  with  jwlitical  ideas  and 
67 
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cosslitutionnl  (orn»,  with  the  legal  iiatitutioas  of  pe^le* 
remote  in  time,  like  the  primitive  Icelanders,  or  dissimilar 
ID  iftcc  and  habits,  like  the  MiisuImaLns  ot  tbc  coctemixiriT; 
East,  with  current  questions  on  which  Roman  experience 
sheds  light,  such  aa  tht  law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  with 
the  enterprises  oi  modem  law-maicrs,  like  the  I.cgislatuiM  of 
the  Stales  o(  North  Ainerii:a  or  the  rulers  of  British  India. 
Sometimes  ihexe  lectures  majr  seem  to  have  strayed  beyonil 
the  strict  limits  of  the  Chair.  I  have  then  fallen  back  on 
the  ancient  adage  Xi>ma  taput  mundi  regit  orbit  frrna  rotund, 
and  have  feigned  lor  the  Imperial  law  a  continuance  of  its 
oecumenical  authority.  The  Roman  law  is  indeed  still 
worldwide,  for  it  re[ire»ent»  the  whilom  unity  of  civiliicd 
mankind.  'Ilicre  is  not  a  problem  of  jurinprudence  which  It 
does  not  touch:  there  isscanrclya  comer  of  ]Mliticii1  science 
on  which  its  light  has  not  fallen. 

In  the  opportunities  for  such  placing  the  two  systems  side 
by  side  lies  the  one  ^real  advantage  which  English  and  Anglo- 
American  civiliani  enjoy  as  compared  with  their  continental 
brethren.  To  the  latter  the  Roman  Law  i«  the  ba:iis — In 
some  countries  it  may  almost  be  called  the  modified  sub- 
stance^-of  the  cuneni  law.  To  us  it  is  a  parallel  ayHcm 
with  which  comparirans  can  be  made.  These  comparison 
ate  eminently  fertile  in  elucidation  of  the  pout  condition  of 
both  systems,  and  in  criticttim  of  their  present  coitdition. 
To  no  scholars  ou^ht  the  early  history  of  [he  Roman  I  jw  to 
be  at  once  so  ea»ily  compreheti^ihte  and  so  insinictive  as 
to  us  in  England,  because  the  history  of  our  own  law  is  full 
of  beautiful  analogies  therewith.  So  no  jurists  are  better 
able  to  estimate  ihc  value  of  Roman  doctrines  on  many  prin. 
ciples  of  contractual  law,  because  our  system  has  developed 
independently,  and  illuiitniteK  the  Roman  e<[iully  where  it 
differs  and  where  it  s^cs.  We  in  Fngland  oinnot  pretend 
to  rival  the  work  which  the  great  Germans  of  this  centnry, 
men  like  Savigny  and  Vangerow,  Ihering  and  Windscheid  and 
Mommsen,  have  done  for  the  investigation  and  exposition  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  legal  history.  But  our  detached 
position  ought  to  give  ns  a  perspective  and  a  freshness  of 
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critica]  iDsigbt,  perbajKi  e<reD  a  mcaoa  of  corapicbending 
things  by  reading  out  own  (^xfwnence  Into  iheiu,  which  oon- 
tiitental  srhoUn  somdimcs  lack;  and  of  that  experience, 
we  may  trust,  due  use  will  Eomc  day  be  made.  For  t  cannot 
doubt,  loolciDg  nor  only  to  ihc  progress  of  the  study  in  Eng- 
land, but  to  its  npid  and  Mild  growth  in  the  Univenities  of 
AIneTia^  that  the  study  of  the  Ronuui  I^w,  once  W  nearly 
«xCinrt  among  u*.  is  now  ()e:!itincd  to  shine  with  a  steady 
light  for  generations  to  come. 

1  had  intended  to  review,  in  connexion  with  the  progreni 
of  our  own  law  school,  the  changes  which  hare  passed  on  the 
a!if)ecta  of  lesal  science  in  England  within  the  laat  thirty 
yean.  Two  among  them  give  cause  for  regret,  the  decline 
of  interest  in  projects  for  simplifying  and  consolidating  the 
law,  and  the  growing  despondency  wherewith  attempts  to 
amend  our  legal  procedure  arc  now  regarded,  a  despondency 
probably  due  to  the  imperfect  success  which  has  attended 
those  Judicature  Acta  from  which  so  much  was  hoped  twenty 
yean  ago.  There  are  few  countries  in  which  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  men  engaged  in  jirofesxioiial  work  show  an  acti\-e 
interest  in  legal  refonns.  Against  these  grounds  of  dis- 
hcartcnment  I  should  have  set  the  increasing  irst  wherewith 
the  comp.irative  method  is  being  historically  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  law  and  of  political  institu- 
tions, and  should  have  dwelt  on  the  revived  study  of  primi- 
tive cniitom  as  the  foundation  of  those  institutions,  as  well 
as  on  the  more  active  discussion  of  constitutional  ipiestions 
generally,  whether  foreign,  or  American,  or  domenlic,  and 
the  vigour  which  so  many  of  our  younger  writers  show  in  ex- 
amining the  ethical  and  economic  bases  and  grounds  of  law, 
with  vieu-s  wider  and  more  sympathetic,  if  also  more  suffused 
by  the  moist  light  of  emotion,  than  irere  those  which  some 
among  us  drew  from  the  (Itililarians  of  the  last  genention. 
But  these  topics  would  lead  me  too  far  afield ;  it  is  for  the 
present  enough  to  observe  two  happy  changes  which  we  have 
ourselves  seen — one,  the  warmer  interest  which  the  two  an- 
cient Universities  display  in  the  problems  that  engage  the 
attention  of  social  reformers  and  the  williagnew  they  show 
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to  aid  pncticUly  in  their  solution ;  tl 
&hare  which  the  juritits  and  constitnti 
the  economisCB.  of  America  and  thi 
come  (o  take  in  all  these  iliscuskic 
known  and  conned  beyond  the  ocet 
I>riKe  the  most  eminent  colonial  wri 
Ati)en<;.\D  mn^uinc,  the  PoUtUal  Si 
cellenlly  conducted  or^jan,  such  as  I 
able  to  provide,  for  the  discauion 
a  whole  clftu  of  f-onxcitiitional  and  < 
As  the  isolation  of  Kngland  from  C< 
marked  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago 
ously  does  the  intellectual  and  moi 
race  di.tiierted  throu);l>out  the  world 
clearer  and  fuller  light.  ^H 

l^t  us  turn  back  to  coasider  w^P 
to  give  this  law  school,  now  finnly  c» 
sity,  it«  due  hold  upon  the  legal 
opportunities  of  i)romoting  the  pn 
None  of  us  can  be  blind  to  its  piesen 
accom]ili«hed  less  than  we  hoped  ii 
jroitng  lawycRi  who  would  nuiintain, 
London  practice,  an  interest  in  1^ 
speculation.  The  number  of  pereoi 
for  cither  subject  is  undcoisbly  smi 
proportion  to  the  siie  and  influence  c 
any  other  civilized  country;  and  it  I 
seem  to  dincredit  the  ef!oru  ol  tlie 
who  have  undergone  our  law  examine 
have  cither  enriched  these  subjects  b 
become  teachers  among  us,  or  have  ti 
ing  legal  studies  elsewhere'. 

How  is  this  deficiency,  which  ouf 
fessed,  lo  be  explained  ?  No  one  « 
the  University  anil  College  teachers, 
have  been  already  referrcil  to.    To  m 
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the  following  ciiuies,  cxuiies  which  1  mention  because  they 
may  at)  be  removed.  One  of  them  in  the  short-sighted  and 
perhaps  mmcwhat  perverse  unwillingness^  of  the  authorities 
who  rontrol  admission  to  practice  in  both  branches  of  the 
profession  tn  London,  to  give  full  recognition  to  our  Oxford 
I.aw  Examinations  and  Degree,  Were  the  tests  we  apply  no 
recognised  as  to  relieve  one  who  h»I  puMcd  Iheni  from  all 
exam inat ion  1^  for  admission  cither  to  ihc  bar  or  to  practice 
as  a  solicitor,  except  such  cxaminaiions  as  turn  upon  those 
purely  practical  matters  which  can  only  be  learnt  in  a  bar- 
rislcr's  chamliers  or  a  solicitor's  office,  a  strong  motive  would 
be  supplied  to  men  destined  tor  the  profession  to  pursue 
their  legal  studies  and  take  their  legal  examinations  here, 
where  we  may  without  vanity  say  that  both  teaching  and  ex- 
amining arc  understood  much  better  than  by  the  professional 
authorities  in  London.  Needless  to  add  tbat  the  University 
would  be  perfectly  ready  to  allow  those  authorities  every 
means  of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  character  of  her  exami- 
nations, as  the  (ieneral  Medical  Council  is  accustomed  to 
supervise  the  medical  esaminations  of  the  various  medical 
bodiev 

A  second  cause  lies  with  Oxfonl  herself  in  her  own  exami- 
nations.  Not  only  <lo  they  cramp  the  teacher,  practically 
debarring  him  from  some  topics;  but  they  are  so  arranged 
«s  to  prevent  the  I.aw  School  from  receiving,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  men  of  the  first  intellectual  rank.  ITie  ablest 
and  best  prepared  of  the  students  naturally,  and  rightly,  enter 
the  classical  school,  and  find  themselves  obliged,  when  tlicy 
have  obtained  their  degree  in  it  at  the  age  of  twenty- three, 
to  (|uit  the  University  for  the  work  of  life.  Do  not  supjXMe 
that  1  for  a  moment  desire  to  draw  such  men  away  from  the 
classical  school.  No  one  who  has  himself  passed  through 
the  training  of  that  school  will  doubt  its  superior  value  to 
even  the  best-arranged  l^w  School,  as  a  part  of  the  education 
needed  to  make  a  good  scholar,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good 
Christian.  What  we  want  is  such  a  ttvision  of  our  arrange- 
ments as  will  bring  men  to  the  University  somewhat  younger, 
and  will  enable  those  who  have  obtained  hoiwurs   in  the 
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school  of  LiterAR  Humaniorcs,  and  inteod  to  (ollow  the  legal 
profesxion,  to  {xus  into  the  Vxw  School  when  they  have  taken 
their  B.A.  claa»ical  honoun,  and  devote  at  least  3.  yau 
(though  in  the  l^w  Schools  of  America  tiro  years  At  least  ane 
thought  needful)  to  professional  studies.  At  presrnt  Oxford 
is  ID  the  absurd  position  of  practically  excluding  from  Uie 
legal  instruction  which  the  University  provides  the  most 
promising  of  her  students,  the  very  men  who  are  liest  fiitcd 
to  turn  it  to  account  in  their  xubs«[uent  career.  They  spcixl 
at  xchool  a  year  which  they  ought  to  spend  at  cx>l  lege,  and 
they  )i[iin  out  their  general  studies  so  long  that  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain  that  scientific  training  in  the  future  work  of 
their  life  which  the  University  has  been  at  such  pains  to  »ei 
before  them.  To  find  time  and  make  provision  in  our  cur- 
riculum (or  professional  ax  well  as  general  literary  studies 
was  one  of  the  chi«(  prohlems  whi«:h  the  Commissiooen  oE 
1S78-S1  ought  to  have  dealt  with.  'I'heir  failure  throws  back 
upon  the  University  herself  the  duty  of  reform.  Other, 
though  less  material,  causes  may  be  found  in  the  undue  promi- 
nence which  examinations  have  been  suffered  to  take  in  the 
•ysiero,  and  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the 
teachinK  provided  by  the  University  and  that  which  the  Col- 
leges supply,  relatioTLs  which  involve  much  overlapping  and 
a  serious  waste  of  teaching  power. 

1  need  not  pursue  this  topic  inio  its  deUiU.  Let  it  sufiicc 
to  remark  that  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  University 
tliat  one  u-ould  desire  to  ace  her  iitlhience  upon  l^^l  Ktndies 
extended.  Over  and  above  that  general  liberal  education 
which  it  is  her  main  business  to  give,  and  on  which  aeither 
law  nor  any  other  sfiecial  study  must  be  suffered  to  infrittge, 
it  is  her  duty  to  handle  professional  studies  in  a  wide  and 
philosophic  spirit,  to  raise  them  above  mere  gainful  arts  into 
the  domain  O*  science,  to  draw  to  herself  the  ablest  of  those 
who  arc  entering  these  profrisions,  the  men  from  whom  earh 
profession  receives  its  tone  and  temper.  Vou  all  know  how 
much  the  practi<^l  sciences,  such  as  medicine,  chemistry, 
and  engiiKcring,  have  gained  by  being  closely  asaociated  with 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  science.     No  less  true  is  it  tt»i  men 
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who  follow  these  occapAtions,  and  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  bar  or  to  the  church,  profit  by  their  associatioa 
with  literary  and  scientific  cuUurc  and  its  central  home  here, 
feeltn);  theni.telves  roemljcni  of  a  ({real  learned  cor]>uniltan, 
and  canying  away  with  them  the  iniluence  of  the  ideals  it 
has  taught  them  to  cherish.  It  is  uix>n  the  clergy  that  this 
influence  has  hitherto  told  most ;  nor  has  anything  done 
more  to  keep  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  ICngland  from 
becomin^j  a  caxte  and  to  stimulate  their  activity  in  those 
fields  of  philosophic  and  historical  research  wherein  they 
haw  won  so  much  diRlinclion.  One  would  like  to  see 
the  Univeraity  lay  the  same  hold  on  the  other  great  profes- 
sions likewiae. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  polntt  in  which  otwervew 
who  have  wAtched  and  stuilied  Oxfur<l  from  without  as  well 
K  from  within  are  disposed  to  think  that  she  doe*  not  fully 
comprehend,  docs  not  at  any  rate  fully  une,  her  unrivalled 
opportuniries.  1  touch  upon  a  delicate  point.  Vet  as  Homer 
occasionally  invests  a  dying  warrior  with  prophetic  gifts,  one 
who  is  on  the  cvc  of  departure  may  be  permitted  to  give  ex. 
predion  to  some  of  the  aspirations  thai  have  long  filled  his 
min<)  when  he  has  thought  of  what  Oxfonl  niight  achieve. 
She  seems  at  present  to  be  too  cschwively  o<:cupi«l  not  only 
with  the  giving  of  a  general  liberal  education  (to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  professional  studies),  but  also  with  bcr  regular 
ciirrituhirn  and  tliose  who  follow  it,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
oihen,  now  comparatively  few,  but  capable  of  aluMMt  in- 
definite increase,  who  desire  not  so  much  to  follow  a  regular 
course  or  secure  a  degree  as  to  obtain  sjiccial  training  in 
some  department  of  learning.  Have  we  not,  in  our  Knglisb 
love  of  competition  and  our  tendency  to  reduce  everything  to 
a  paljiable  noncrete  result,  allowed  the  examination  system  to 
grow  too  ]K>werful,  till  it  has  become  the  master  instead  of  the 
servant  of  teaching  and  has  distracted  our  attention  from  the 
primary  duty  of  a  University  ?  It  is  nat  any  revolutionary 
change  one  vrould  desire  to  see.  Such  changes  arc  seldofH 
either  caiy  or  salutary;  while  as  regards  the  college  system, 
1  find  something  to  regret  in  those  inroads  upon  the  social 
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life  ami  coqwrate  character  of  the  colleges  for  which  the  Iwt 
CommisKion  is  rmponsiblc.  The  refonn  chiefly  Deeded  it 
a  leform  that  would  neither  Injure  the  Colleges  nor  affect  the 
character  of  the  Univcrnly  as  a  neat  of  geuenil  lil>enil  ctluca- 
tton.  Rather  let  us  return  to  the  older  conception  of  a  Uni- 
vewity  as  a  place  to  which  every  one  who  desired  in^tniction 
mifjhl  coitie,  koowinit  that  as  Oxford  took  all  kn»wleil^>e  for 
her  provincjc  she  would  provide  him  with  whalei  er  inxtructioa 
he  rer|uircd.  The  almndame  and  the  chcapnew  of  litrrainre 
have  not  diminished,  perhaps  they  iaw  even  stimulated,  the 
demand  for  ihc  best  oral  teaching,  while  the  recent  cstablish- 
meni  of  so  many  prosperous  colleges  in  ihe  great  towito,  the 
spread  o(  University  Exienxion  lectures,  the  f^wth  of  Science 
schools,  have  immensely  increaKd  the  numl>er  of  young  men 
who  would  rornc  hither  for  a  year  or  more  to  obtain  such 
teaching  were  they  sure  of  finding  it.  ^Mut  is  the  present 
position  ?  There  are  professors,  many  of  whom,  eminent  a« 
they  are,  cannot  secure  proper  classes,  because  Ihe  under- 
graduates are  occupied,  under  the  guidance  of  the  college 
teacheni,  in  preparing  for  degree  examinations.  l-'or  the 
teaching  of  some  important  liranches,  especially  in  natural 
and  in  eronomir  science,  no  adequate  staff  is  provided. 
England  has  been  outstripped  not  only  by  Germany  but  alM> 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  provision  of  what  the  Americans 
call  Post-Graduate  courses,  a.  provision  which  even  the  pre- 
sent poverty  o(  the  University  need  not  hinder  her  from  mak- 
ing, were  but  a  reasonable  system  of  fees  intiodaced  and 
revenue*  husbanded  that  arc  now  unprofitably  spent.  Both 
the  new  University  teachers  who  might  be  created  and  the 
present  professors  to  whom  the  existing  system  refuses  bearers 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  give  those  courses,  if  Ihe  students 
could  be  found  and  the  re<|uisite  arrangeinenis  made.  The 
men  who  would  attend  the  couraes  are  to  l>e  found,  some  of 
them  within,  many  more  withoiit  the  University.  Those  with- 
out do  not  come  because  the  courses  have  not  been  offered  t 
and  to  provide  for  both  sets,  existing  arrangenienls  must  be 
remodelled,  for  these  contemplate  only  the  normal  under- 
graduate who  arrives  at  nineteen,  is  examined,  and  departs  at 
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twcniy-two  or  twenty-three,  and  take  no  account  of  those  wbo 
desire  neither  examinations  nor  degrees,  tnil  simply  to  per- 
fect themselves  to  some  dcpartnieot  of  science  or  learning. 
Were  nuch  eouraes  offered,  ind  were  ihoiie  antiquated  arrange- 
mcnis  altered,  yoii  might  soon  cx[>er-t  a  sensible  afflux  of 
students,  not  from  I^ngland  only,  but  from  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  England. 

Perhaps  those  who  dwell  in  Oxford  have  scarcely  yet  re- 
alized the  mo^ificent  position  this  University  holds,  as  not 
only  the  oldest  and  the  most  externally  beautiful  and  sumptu- 
ous place  of  education  in  the  English-speaking  world,  but  as 
a  spot  whose  name  and  fame  exert  a  wonderful  power  over 
the  imagination  of  the  English  peoples  beyond  the  sea,  many 
of  whose  youth  would  gladly  flock  hither  were  they  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  arrangements  suited  to  their  needs.  Kor 
those  among  the  studious  youth  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  desire  to  follow  out  their  special  studies,  1  can 
safely  say  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  did  Oxford  and  Cambridge  provide  what  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany  provide,  and  were  it  a*  e.iKy  to  enter 
here  and  choose  the  subject  one  seeks  to  study  as  it  is  in  the 
Univcreitics  of  Germany,  it  is  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rather 
than  to  Germany  that  most  of  them  would  resort :  nor  could 
the  value  be  overestimated  of  such  a  tie  as  their  member 
ship  here  would  rreate  between  the  ancient  mother  and  the 
scattered  children,  soon  to  be  stronger  than  their  moth<;r,  but 
still  looking  to  her  as  the  hallowed  well-spring  of  their 
life. 

It  is  always  sad  to  part  from  work  with  which  the  best  years 
of  one's  life  have  been  largely  occupied;  and  to  me  ihiscom- 
moQ  regret  is  deepened  by  the  associations,  full  of  antique 
dignity,  of  the  office  1  am  resigning  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  has  been  a  soiirce  of  unfailing  i>lca3urc.  And 
my  regret  at  parting  is  the  keener  because  I  pait  from  the 
place  where  I  have  known  so  many  of  those  brilliant  figures 
whom  the  last  twenty  years  have  taken  from  us,  one  of  them 
happily  still  in  the  world,  though  long  since  lost  to  the  Uni- 
versity which  his   splendid  powers  adorned,— I  mean  Mr. 
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Goldwin  Smith, — the  rest  DOw  living  only  in  our  recollec- 
tion. Vividly  there  come  bnck  to  me  as  I  stand  by  the  opea 
gate,  the  kiodly  wisdom  of  the  late  Presideot  of  Coqius 
Chiisti ',  most  loveable  o(  men ;  the  luminous  and  fertile 
Intellect  of  Sir  Henry  Maine ' ;  the  masculiDc  force  and  high 
aen»e  of  public  duty  of  Tliomas  Green ' ;  (he  penetration  and 
learning,  not  more  wide  than  exact,  of  Mark  Pattison';  the 
fine  t-^istc  and  golden  lips  of  Henry  Udilon;  the  warm  heart 
and  vehement  discourse  and  noble  love  of  truth  of  tvdtrard 
Freeman ' ;  the  fire,  the  courage,  the  eagerness,  the  zeal  in 
all  good  causes  of  one  who«e  unircr&ity  Icetiurcs  and  sermons 
were  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  many  of  us  in  our  underj^radu* 
ate  days,  Arthur  Stanley'.  'l"h«e  men  had  some  sharp  con- 
tests in  their  lives,  but  they  are  all  alike  enshrined  in  out 
memory  as  men  of  whom  the  Oxford  of  those  days  may  well 
be  proud. 

Nor  must  a  word  of  grateful  farewell  be  omitted  to  those 
colleagues  in  the  Faculty  of  I-aw — among  whom  I  will  ven- 
ture to  reckon  the  U'ardcn  of  All  Soah — whose  tlioughts  and 
plans  it  has  been  a  constant  pleasure  to  share,  and  with  whom 
I  have  lived  these  many  years  in  a  friendship  which  do  cloud 
of  personal  diiiagreemenl,  nor  any  divergence  of  political 
opinions,  has  ever  for  a  moment  darkened.  Willi  the  regret 
of  parting  [  carry  nwny  the  delightful  rci:ollerlion  of  tboie 
yean,  nniJ  a  sense  which  time  will  not  diminish  of  the  honoo' 
it  has  been  to  be  permitted  so  long  to  serve  this  great  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  and  most  venerated  of  the  dwellings  of 
learning  in  Britain,  dear  to  us  not  only  because  our  brightest 
yean  were  spent  among  her  towers  an<I  groves,  but  Still  moie 
because  in  her,  as  now  in  maturcr  life  we  scan  a  sometimes 
troubled  horiion  to  watch  for  signs  of  storm,  we  sec  an  insti- 
tution which  has  stood  unshaken  while  dynasties  have  fallen 
and  constitutions  have  been  changed,  and  which  still  and 
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always,  placed  above  the  shock  of  party  conflicts  and  renew- 
ing her  youth  in  fresh  activities  from  age  to  age,  embodies  in 
visible  and  stately  form  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  our  country,  and  still  commands,  as  fully  as 
ever  in  the  past,  the  loving  devotion  of  her  children. 
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^^^^H         Itilh,   in   House  of  Commons. 

fl 

^^H                    S83. 

CaracalU,  edict  of,  40,  85,  585.       H 

^^^^1         Itishops,  in  Iceland.  275. 

1 

^^^^H         Dismarclc,  483. 

Case  law,  compared  with  prac-      ^| 

^^^^B         niack-iionc.  toi.  536,  £01.  615. 

torlaa  edict,  698-708.                    H 

^^^H            684.  S30.          875. 

Caste.  57.                                     ^^B 

^^^^1         Blooc!  feudi.  370,  640. 

Catullus,  33.  44.  793.                  ^^^1 

^^^^^         Bodin.    on    sovereignly,     531. 

Caucus,  (he.  151.                        ^^^H 

^^H 

Celibacy,  discouragemeni  of,  at      ^| 

^^^^1         Boiogiu.  law  school  of,  90.  646. 

Rome,  79S.  806 ;  of  clergy,  809.      H 

^^H 

Centripetal      and      centrifugal      ^| 

^^^^H         Bosnia.  548. 

forces,  their  action  on  gwtitU      ^| 

^^^^1          Boss  system  in  America,  349, 

cal  constitutions.  116-363  ;  in*     ^| 

^^H 

tercsl  and  Sympathy.  331-224;      ^| 

^^^^1         Bnwen.  Lord.  630,  685. 

race  and  religion,  234-326:     ^^ 

^^^H         Braclon.  6Si.  74O. 

how  constliuitons  may  uiilue      ^H 

^^^H         Branil.  PresiOenl.  387- 

ccntripcul   forces,    339-337;     ^| 

^^^^^^m^l^P           INDEX                  ^^^f        Mt^H 

and  how  modtry  Cenlrirugal 

of  Indian  law,    I0$-II3;   of   ^| 

forces,  337-249;  illustrationi 

Icelandic  law,  386  288.               ^ 

from  Uniicd  SlntM,  150.  aji ; 

Cotmplio,  Roman  marriage  by,    . 

prolvible  rcDuIu  in  ihc  future. 

788-790. 

354-~363 ;    effect   nf  conquest 

Coke.  Lord,  639.  680. 

and  family  saccessjon,  356- 

Collectivism,  361- 

aS8- 

Colonies.  of  England.  4, 

Chancellor,  the  Lard,  as  builder 

Colour  of  Race,  effect  of.  In  Ro-          j 

of  equity,  $99^601  ;    as  law- 

man and  Indian  empires,  53-  ^H 

maker,  689,  690,  695-697. 

56.  345-248.                                 H 

Character,  of  conquering  races. 

Comilia.  711-716.                            ^H 

49-51 

Commands.  laws  as,  380,  465,    ^^ 

Chartism,  149,  3oi. 

499-S03-  625- 

Chasiisemcnt  of  wife  by  hus- 

Committee   stage,    in    Knglish    ^H 

band.  819. 

legislation.  736.                           ^H 

Christtsniiy.  unifying  influence 

Commonwealth.    See  Australia. 

of,  3  ;  petsecuiion  of.  44  ;  in 

Comparative  method  of  jurispru- 

Indift. 57  ;  introduciion   into 

dence.  604.  619-^3. 

tcelsnd,  394.  395  ;  as  afTeciing 

Concubinage.  808. 

growth  of  law,  66S-668,  757  ; 

Con/itrreatio.  Roman  marriage 

influence  on  Roman  law  of 

by,  78S-790.                                 ^ 

divorce.  803-805. 

Congress,  as  a  legislative  body.    ^H 

Church,   identified  with  Stale. 

73J  735- 

663.664. 

ConciuesE.  formation  of  empire 

Cicero,  against  Verret,  33,  76, 

'>y>7~i3:  et tension  of  Roman 

80,  693  ;  on  the  Law  of  Na. 

law  by.  75,  s»7  ;  effect  of,  as 

ture,   574-577.  60S ;    on    the 

a  centripetal  force.  356-359. 

.  Twelve  Tables.  751,  877  ;  di- 

Ccnsitlorittm,  72%. 

forced  his  wife.  Sot. 

Consolidation  :  of  law  in  Indb. 

Citiien«hip  under  Roman  em- 

Ill:  oflaw  in  America.  735; 

pire,  40.  76. 

of  F.ngliih  law,  738,  8S3. 

Clarendon.     Constiinilons    of. 

Coniianiinople,  law  school  of. 

763. 

684.  730. 

Claudian,  quoted,  63. 

Constiluta.  of  Roman  emperors. 

CUudius.  F.mperor,  807. 

84.  7JI. 

Climate,  effect  of.  on  Roman  and 

Constitutions :    of    Rome    and 

Indian  empircR,  S3, 

England,  114-138  1  proposed 

Clive.  8,  II,  34.50. 

new  classili cation,    I3S-136; 

Cadieit/i,  704. 

origin  of  flexible,    136-139; 

Codili  cation,  of  Roman  law.  89  ; 

strength  and  weakness  of  flexi-    ^^ 

of  French  law,  91.  315.  777  ; 

ble.     13^153;    aristocracies,    ^H 

of  German  law,  93,  778,  864 ; 

151-157;     influence    on     tlic   ^H 

^        m                                    ISDBX                                  ^^H 

^^^^H              wiaA  of  a  nation,  158-164  ; 

Declaration    of   Independence.    V 

^^^^V              capadty  Tor  terntorial  expan- 

49'.  ST*  599- 

^^^^1               sion.  164-167  ;  urij[in  of  rigid. 

Deference,  as  ground  of  potltkal 

^^^^H               167-174;  cnaciment  and 

obedience,  469,  470.  474- 

^^^^^             amendment  of  rigid.  174-184  ; 

Delegabons,     in     Austro-Hun- 

^^^^H              definiicncssof  rigid.  184-187  : 

«ary,  539. 

^^^H               Btabilily  of  rigid,  187-193  ;  in- 

Democracy  and  rigid  coosttu- 

^^^H             terprcuiion  of  rigid,  193-198  : 

tions,  1^304. 

^^^^F               democracies.  198-104;  future 

Democratic  character  of  Austra- 

^^^H^              of  flexible  and  rigid,  loj-iio  ; 

lian  constitution,  447-45<x 

^^^^H               possibility  of  new  lypcs,  zio- 

Demosthenes,  quoted,  56S.  394. 

^^^^H               313  ;  classes  of  govemmenu. 

Denmark,  acquisition  of  Iceland 

^^^1                         3<5- 

l>y>3<M:  constitution  of.  513. 

^^^^H           Contract  code,  in  India,  110.  ii  1. 

51s  ;  divorce  in,  839. 

^^^^1           ConirActuulisls,    the.    463-466. 

Dicey.  Prof.  E..  134,  686.  S89. 

^^H               599- 

Dictator.  145,  508. 

^^^^1           Convention,  for  amendment  of 

Diet,  of  empire.  373.  398,  315. 

^^^H               coniliiuiion.  179.  tS1.1S3.398. 

Diocletian,  719,  748.  756. 

^^^^B            C«u:iiu!i,  intermarriage  of,  807. 

Divorce  :  in   Ireland.  773.  783. 

^^^^1           Criminal  law,  78,  741. 

8y>;  In  Scotland,  7S3.  837- 

^^^^1           Croatia,  337. 

839 :  in  Roman  law,  799-801 ; 

^^^^1           Cromwell,  Oliver,  7,  170,  513, 

influence  of  Christianity  or 

^^1               519' 

Roman  law,  803-805  ;  under 

^^^^H            Crown  colonies,  4. 

canon  law,  835-827  ;  later  law 

^^^^H           Custom  :    sonrce    of   Icelandic 

in  England  and  Scotland,  817- 

^^^^H               law.  380-183  •  oi  l*^  gcner- 

830 ;   laws  in  United   Stales, 

^^^H               ally,  640.  671,  673.  687,  74I' 

830-833 ;  American  statistics. 

^^^^H            Customs  ilutiefi.  in  Australian 

834-839;    in    modem    Eur*^ 

^^^^H               conilitulion,  436. 

pean  countries,  83^-843  ;  cob- 

ftciion  with  conjugal  infidel- 

^^^^H         Dacoiiy. 

ity,    S48  851  :    docs    English 

^^^B            Dante.  317  ;  quoted,  $19,  594. 

law  need  amendment?  851-    ■ 

^^H 

856.                                               ■ 

^^^^1            Dartmouth  college  case.  414- 

Di<«ath  propttr  Mufitiat,  796,    H 

^^^H             Uarwin,  307,  588. 

804.834.                                        ■ 

^^^^H           Deadlocks,   provisions  against. 

Oas.in  Roman  law, 795, 803.834.    H 

^^^^1               in     Australian    constiiulion. 

Dower,  814.  Sio,  834.                      fl 

^^H 

Drayton,  quoted.  5S8.                    H 

^^^^H            Decease)  wife's  sister,  marriage 

Droit  Nalurrl.  604.  60S-613.        ■ 

^^^^1               with,  under  Roman  law,  807, 

Duck.  Arthur,  596^  863.                H 

^^^^1            Deccmviral  legislation,   ai 

Dutch  law,  in  South  Africa.  73,    ■ 

^^^^                           747. 

93.367.                                        fl 

^^mmH^y^    iNDsx            ei3    J 

Dutch  republics,  in  South  Af- 

sources of  Uw.  68&-690.  69^-        ^^H 

rica,  359-390- 

698 ;  case  law,  698-706  ;  legis- 

lation   by    Parliament.    731- 

EcclcsU.  or  Greek  cities.   i$6. 

739 :    five    epochs    of    legal 

6ii. 

change,  749;  outline  of  prog- 

Eccluiutical courts,  815,  816, 

ress   of  legal  changes.  762- 

817. 

769  ;  comparison  with  Roman 

Edict  of  the  praetor,  78,  693, 

law,  769-776  ;  private  law  least 

6g3,  698-701.  706. 

affceied, 778-781  ;  lawof mar- 

Etiicium ferpetuum.  70J. 

riage,  814-818  ;   property  re- 

Education,  in  Roman  and  In- 

Ulions of  consort}.  818-830; 

dian  empires.  47,  61. 

gradual  amendment  of  law. 

Edward  I,  legislation  of,  763. 

817-810.  854,  882  :  law  of  di- 

Egypt,  poliiic.-ii  potiiion  of,  39, 

vorce.  836-830  :  does  law  of 

59,87.116,  339.  513,  548. 

divorce    need    amendment  ? 

£1  A«har.  masque  and  univer- 

^H 

sity.  646-656. 

English  language  in  India,  63.          ^^H 

Elegance,  in  Roman  law.  639, 

Ennius.  quoted.  615.                           ^^H 

879- 

Epicurus.  568.                                     ^* 

Emancipation   of  women,  799. 

Equality    theory    of  marriage. 

^^K^  S46-848.  857. 

823-825.  856. 

^^^H^'op'^i'"*:!"-  quoted.  567. 

Equity,  in  Rom.inlaw.  5S1,  583  ; 

^V      Emperor:  as  sovereign  in  mid- 

in  English  law.  599,  600 ;  in 

^m           die  ages,  529  ;  a«  source  of 

Indianlaw. 601 :  asamending 

H            law  at  Rome,  720-730. 

law  of  wife's  property.  Bit- 

H        England  :  Roman  empire  com- 

Erastianism.  639. 

H            pared  Willi  Ilriiiuli  em[iirc  in 

Eurasians,  in  India.  55.  {8,  116. 

^1             India.     I-71  :     extension     of 

Euripides,  quoted.  784.                          ^^^| 

^1            English   law  itirougliuut  llie 

European  JnQiicnce  over  rest  of        ^^^| 

H            world.  72-123;  the  constilu- 

^^H 

H           lion.    124-126,    130,    131-135. 

Evidence  Code,  in  India,  109.            ^^H 

■            141,  143.  146'  U7.  148.  155. 

Executive,  the  :  at  Rome,  161,               1 

H            163,  165,    175.  I95.  106-210. 

163  ;  in  Australian  constiiu-         ^^H 

H            130:    sovereignly  of  Parlia- 

tion.424. 429.                                   ^^1 

■            mcnt,  510.  513.  519,  538.  553  ; 

Executive  Council,  the:  in  (he           ^^B 

^^^^     conception   of  equity  ai  af- 

Orange  Free  State.  366,  382,          ^^H 

^^^B    fected  by  law  of  nature,  599- 

384,  387  :  in  the  South  Afri-        ^^^ 

^^^F    603  :  analytic  school  of  juris- 

can  Repul>Iic.  372.  382.  384.           ^^H 

^K           prudence,  613-617;  want  of 

^^H 

^^^B     elegance  in  English  law,  630  : 

Family,  its  influence  on  Roman        ^^H 

^^^f    legal   writers  as  sources  of 

law.  770  :  as  religious  organ-         ^^^ 

^^^     law.    68»-688 ;   judges    as 

ism,  640,                                          ^^H 

^^^K         DU                                                                                                                    ^^H 

^^^H          Family  succession  :  effect  of,  as 

Fusion  :  of  races  in  Roman  em-     ^| 

^^^H             a  ceniripcial  force,  356-35S. 

pire,  53,  61 ;  of  Roman  and     ^| 

^^^1          Fathers  of  ihe  Church,  666.  869. 

provincial  law,  83.  83.                  ^| 

^^^H          Fathers  of  the  Republic,  306. 

Future  life,  belief  in,  847.                ^| 

^^1         di9- 

Fylki.  in  Norway,  2Q&                     ^^ 

^^^^H          Fear,  OS  ground  i>r  political  olie- 

H 

^^^H            dience,  463-467, 473-474, 478, 

Gaius,  581,  5S3,  590,  680,  fiE4.      ^| 

710,  717.  759-  7S9,  79'.  8^-          H 

^^^^ft       Federal  courts:  in  ihu  United 

Gardiner.  S.  R..  17a                         ^| 

^^^^V          Stales,    34.  350.351  ;  in  Aus- 

Gent,  meaning  of,  571.                     ^H 

^^^H^                      4:4-437. 

Gentili.  Alberico.  6oi.  S90.               ^^ 

^^^H         Ftderaliil.  Tht,  30],  307-313- 

German  empire,  constitution  of,      ^| 

^^^^1         Federaiion  :  types  of,  391,  393. 

167,  174. 181,393  :  divorce  in,      H 

^^^^H            408-410 ;  sovereignty  in,  549- 

839.                                                  ■ 

^^^^H           5J1 :  of  British  empire,  307- 

German  law,  codification  or,93  ;      ^| 

^^^H 

history  of,  776-778.                        ^1 

^^^^P        Fctwa,  664. 

Ghosts,  legal   rjectment   of,  In      ^| 

^^^^H         Finance :  in  Roman  and  Indian 

fcel.^nd.  390V391.                           ^H 

^^^^H             ernpires,  31-35;    in   Ausira- 

Gierke,  Prot  Otto,  533,  595.             ^^ 

^^^^H            lian  constitution,  399,  4^. 

Gilman,  President.  3S0.                    ^H 

^^^^^         Finland,  autonomy  of,  143. 

GlanvitI,  680.  740.                       ^^^^ 

^H                Flag,  Ihe,  in  the  United  Slates. 

Goethe,  quoted.  5961                   ^^^H 

^B                   :5>.349- 

Co8j.  or  priest -chieftain,  in  Ice-^^H 

^H                Flexible  and  rigid  consiiiullons, 

land,  367-171.  374.  375.  =79.       fl 

^H                    114-313:  is  the  Tnnsraalcon- 

389-  a9S-«>7-                                   H 

^H                   stiiation  Dcxiblc  i  37;.  376. 

Gortyn,  laws  of,  76.                           ^1 

^H                Folk  Mou  138. 3^.  396. 361, 7>i- 

Grace,  opposed  to  law,  638.              ^^ 

^H                Ft^mtUat.  74>- 

Graduation,  at  El  Aihar,  6ji.          ^| 

^^^              France :  constitution  of  the  re- 

Grammar,  in  Musulman  univer-       ^| 

^^^^L            pubUc   130,   171:    legal  his* 

sity,  651.                                          H 

^^^V            lory,  776-77S  :  divorce  in.  839, 

Graiian,  {94.                                       ^| 

^^M                    B40. 

Greece,  consittution  of.  177.              ^| 

^H               Franks,  the,  480. 

Creek  Civiltntion.  spread  of,  in       ^| 

^^1               Free  Stale.     5m  Orange  Free 

anctcni  world.  3.                          ^| 

^H 

Greek  law,  76.  87.  sAi.  631.               H 

^H               Free  Trade.  483. 

Greenland,  coloniied  front  Ice*        ^| 

^^F               French  law.  codificaiion  of,  91. 

land.  180.                                         ^1 

^^^^^          French    Republic,  constitnimn 

Grondwct.  the  :  of  the  South  Af-       ^| 

^^^B                  130. 

rican  Republic.  369-373  ;  was       ^| 

^^^^H         Frotitiers,  of  Roman  and  Indi&it 

[|  a  ngid  conslilulion  ?  375-       ^| 

^^^^H            eonpires,  13-16. 

38a                                                  ■ 

^^^H        FiMtdwaeaUl  suiutes,  175. 

Grcilius,  6m,  603.                        ^^^1 

^^^IPVPWP^^           IJfDBI                 ^^^P          **'^| 

Group,    defined.   3i8;    parlin- 

Homer,  137,  368,  501.  566.640.  ^| 

mcniary,  453, 

903-                                         H 

Growth,  phenomena  of,  SS*- 

Honiiciilc,  penalty  for,  in  Ice-  ^H 

Grueber,  Dr.  E.,  889. 

land,  370,  389,                            ^H 

Gunnlaug's  Saga,  391,  193. 

Horace,  ss;  quoted,  755.              ^H 

House  of  Reprcfcntativcs,  ibe  :  ^| 

Habit,  as  governing  action,  473, 

its    position    in    the    United  ^| 

Soo.  S17- 

States.jog,  311,  314.316.  33i.  H 

Haid,  constitution  of,  179. 

351 ;  in  the  Australian  Com-  ^| 

Hamilton,      Aiciander,     chief 

monwcalth,  431^433.  419-435,   ^| 

writer  in  7S*  FederaUst,  303, 

448.                                              ■ 

306,  307.  309-319.  3S7.  SSo^ 

Hungary,  constitution  of.  131.      ^; 

Hand   power,   in   Roman  mar- 

Husband and  wife,  identity  of. 

riage  law.  787-79'- 

in  English  law,  818, 819.     Stt  ML 

Hannen.  Lord,  853. 

aha  Marriage.                           ^H 

Harrinon.  Krederic,  on  Austin, 

Hustings,  367.                               ^1 

554.  555- 

■ 

Harvard  University,  655, 

Iceland.  263-300 :  discovery  and  ^H 

Bailings.  Warren,  34,  65.  384. 

seitlcmeni.    363-266;    begin- 

Haii», promulgatei!  by  the  Sul- 

nings   of  a  polity.  366  ;   the 

tiin,  674. 

pricsi-cliiefiain,  167-369;  first 

Hawaiian  Islands,  i,  346.  348. 

political     contlliuiion,    169-         i 

Hegel,  SSI,  6)1. 

371  :  organii.iiion  and  pow-  ^^k 

Henry  H.  influence  on  English 

ere  of  tlic  Althing,  371-375:   ^^ 

law.  761-764. 

the  speaker  of  the  law,  375  ; 

Heracliius.  566. 

Thingvellir,  276-378  ;  charac- 

Herodotus, 56 J. 

ter  of  the  republic.  379.  aSo; 

High  Court;    in  India,  38:  tn 

character  and  growth  of  the 

Australia,  434-417. 

law,  381-386  ;  sources  of  our         i 

Hindu    Law,    administered    in 

knowledge  of  the  law,  387.   ^| 

India,  97'ioi. 

388;  illustrations  of  the  law,   ^| 

Hindustani  language,  60. 

388-393;  Introduction  of  ^| 

Historical    school  of  jurispru- 

Christianity, 394,  395  ;  rcllec-   ^H 

dence,  6i7-*i9. 

lions  on  early  history,   396-    ^| 

Hoblies.  critici«d,  533-535.  SJI. 

398  ;  fall  of  Ihc  republic.  399 ;    ^^ 

598- 

union    with    Denmark,   300 ;    ^1 

Holland,   constituilon    of,    17S, 

indepemlcnce,  24D,  483. 

181  :  divorce  in.  839.  840. 

Ihering.  Rudolf  von,  6I9.  898. 

Holland.  Dr..  6o3. 

Ilbcrl,  SirC.  1'..  34,  56,  73,  lOi, 

Holmes.    Chief    Justice,    634. 

601.  7JI.  735-                              ^ 

684. 

ImpfriHBi,  of  praetor,  694.           ^H 

Home  Rule,  for  Ireland,  176. 

[nsugural  lecture.  86o~886.          ^| 

me 
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India  :  British  conquest,  4-6  ; 
military  character  of  empire, 
II,  12;  natural  frontiers,  14, 
15;  roads  and  railways,  17, 
18;  internal  peace,  20,  21  ; 
character  of  administration, 
23-18 ;  protected  states,  31  ; 
fiscal  system,  31-34;  native 
army,  38;  native  civil  service, 
38  ;  private  civil  rights,  41 ; 
legislative  councils,  43 ;  reli- 
gious usages,  47  ;  education, 
48  ;  influence  of  climate,  53  ; 
influenceofcolour,54-56 ;  in- 
fluence of  religion,  56,  57 ; 
influence  of  language  and 
literature,  60-62  ;  no  fusion 
of  races,  63 ;  little  influence 
on  England,  64.-66 ;  probable 
future  of  British  power,  69- 
71  ;  legal  systems  found  by 
the  English,  96-99 ;  English 
continued  existing  systems  of 
law,  99-103,  573  ;  codification, 
103-105  ;  merits  and  working 
of  the  codes,  108-1 12  ;  proba- 
ble future  of  legal  develop- 
ment, 118-121  ;  as  governed 
by  Englishmen,  475. 

Indian  trib<:s,  in  United  States, 
316,  341.475- 

Individualism,  492,  850. 

Indolence,  as  ground  of  political 
obedience,  467-469,  473,  474. 

International  law  :  sovereignty 
in,  546-549;  natural  law  in, 
602-604. 

Interpretation  of  rigid  constitu- 
tions, 193-198. 

Inter-state  commission,  425. 

Ireland,  law  of,  94  ;  political 
forces  in,  224,  241  ;  little  influ- 
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^F               ^^VHV^         IKDBX                                                            ^^H 

Julian,  jurisi.  185,  516,634.  671, 

Lawyers,  power  of,  in  Aroericx.            ^^^^| 
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